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PREFACE. 


The  volume  of  this  history  now  published  has  had 
throughout,  like  that  which  preceded  it,  the  benefit 
of  Niebuhr's  assistance.  I  have  only,  therefore,  to 
repeat  what  was  said  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume,  that  "  no  acknowledgment  can  be  too  ample 
for  the  advantages  which  I  have  derived  fi-om  his 
work.'* 

There  has  lately  appeared,  in  the  second  volume  of 
Niebuhr's  life  and  letters,  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
a  young  student,  containing  various  directions  and 
suggestions  with  respect  to  his  philological  studies. 
Amongst  other  things  he  says,  "  I  utterly  disapprove 
of  the  common  practice  of  adopting  references,  after 
verifying  them,  without  naming  the  source  whence 
they  are  taken ;  and  tedious  as  the  double  reference 
is,  never  allow  myself  to  dispense  with  it.  When  I 
cite  a  passage  simply,  I  have  found  it  out  myself.  He 
who  does  otherwise,  assumes  the  appearance  of  more 
extensive  reading  than  belongs  to  him." 

The  perfect  uprightness  of  Niebuhr's  practice  in 
this  point  is  well  worthy  of  him,  and  is  deserving  of 
all  imitation.     But  I  should  find  it  diflficult  in  all 
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cases  to  say  whether  I  had  first  noticed  a  passage  my- 
self, or  had  been  led  to  it  by  a  quotation  in  another 
writer.  I  have  availed  myself  continually  of  Niebuhr's 
references,  and  of  those  made  by  Freinsheim  in  his 
supplement  of  Livy ;  but  it  has  happened  also  that 
passages  referred  to  by  them  had  been  taken  by  my- 
self directly  from  the  original  source  without  recol- 
lecting, or  indeed  without  knowing,  that  they  had 
been  quoted  previously  by  others.  Niebuhr's  reading 
was  so  vast,  and  his  memory  so  retentive,  that  he  may 
be  presumed  never  to  have  overlooked  any  thing 
which  could  illustrate  his  subject:  it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  every  quotation  made  in  this  volume 
may  be  found  previously  made  by  Niebuhr,  unless  it 
happen  to  relate  to  a  matter  which  he  has  not  written 
on.  But  yet  some  quotations  were  made  by  me  with 
so  little  consciousness  of  their  existing  in  Niebuhr, 
that  in  one  instance  I  searched  his  volume  to  see 
whether  he  had  noticed  a  passage,  because  I  did  not 
remember  to  have  observed  any  quotation  of  it  by 
him,  and  yet  I  felt  sure,  as  proved  to  be  the  case,  that 
he  had  not  overlooked  it. 

I  have  only,  therefore,  to  state  that  many  passages 
have  been  quoted  by  me  from  Pliny,  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  Frontinus,  and  other  writers,  for  the  knowledge, 
or  at  least  for  the  recollection  of  which,  I  was  in- 
debted either  to  Niebuhr,  or  to  Freinsheim,  or  to 
some  other  modem  writer.  And  yet  I  can  truly  say 
that  not  a  single  paragraph  in  this  volume  has  been 
written  on  a  mere  verifying  of  the  references  made  by 
preceding  writers,  but  that  my  own  reading  and  com- 
parison of  the  ancient  authorities  has  been  always  the 
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foimdation  of  it.  This  is  not  sud  as  laying  daim  to 
any  remarkable  degree  of  dOigenoe  or  of  learning,  bat 
simply  to  establish  my  right  to  call  this  hist<Nry  an 
original  work,  and  not  a  mere  compilation  finom  Nie- 
bnhr  or  from  others,  who  have  gone  over  the  ground 
previonsly. 

Bat  I  shall  be  behered  by  all  who  are  acqaainted 
with  Ni^ohr's  third  Tolnme,  when  I  say  that  the 
composition  of  this  Tohime  of  mine  has  been  throagh- 
oat  a  most  irksome  labour ;  inasmach  as  I  was  bat 
doing  wiUi  manifest  infi^oriiy  in  erery  point  what 
Niebohr  had  done  in  all  points  admirably.  In  my 
first  Yolnme,  althoogh  all  the  sabstance  of  it  and 
much  more  was  to  be  foand  in  Niebahr,  yet  in  its 
form  it  might  hope  to  have  some  advantage,  as  pat- 
ting his  matter  into  a  more  popular  shape.  Bat  his 
third  Yolume  is  no  less  eloquent  than  wise ;  and  is  as 
superior  to  mine  in  the  power  of  its  narratiye  as  in 
the  profoundness  of  its  researches.  And  yet  this  pre- 
sent Yolume  was  to  be  written  as  a  necessary  part  of 
my  own  work.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  go  through 
with  it  as  well  as  I  could,  feeling  most  keenly  all  the 
while  the  infinite  diflerence  between  Niebuhr's  history 
and  mine. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  this  yolume  is 
written  at  too  great  length ;  and  I  have  heard  that 
one,  for  whose  judgment  I  have  the  greatest  respect, 
has  f  oimd  the  same  fault  with  the  preceding  Tolume. 
But  I  am  convinced,  by  a  tolerably  large  experience, 
that  most  readers  find  it  almost  impossible  to  impress 
on  their  memory  a  mere  abridgment  of  history ;  the 
number  of  names  and  events  crowded  into  a  small 
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space  is  overwhelming  to  them,  and  the  absence  of 
details  in  the  narrative  makes  it  impossible  to  com- 
municate to  it  much  of  interest ;  neither  characters 
nor  events  can  be  developed  with  that  particularity 
which  is  the  best  help  to  the  memory,  because  it 
attracts  and  engages  us,  and  impresses  images  on  the 
mind  as  well  as  facts.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  giving  liveliness  to  a 
narrative  which  necessarily  gets  aU  its  facts  at  second 
hand.  And  a  writer  who  has  never  been  engaged 
in  any  public  transactions,  either  of  peace  or  war, 
must  feel  this  especially.  One  who  is  himself  a  states- 
man and  orator,  may  relate  the  political  contests  even 
of  remote  ages  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  con- 
temporary ;  for  his  own  experience  realizes  to  him  in 
great  measure  the  scenes  and  the  characters  which  he 
is  describing.  And,  in  like  manner,  a  soldier  or  a 
seaman  can  enter  fully  into  the  great  deeds  of  ancient 
warfare;  for  although  in  outward  form  ancient  battles 
and  sieges  may  diflFer  from  those  of  modern  times,  yet 
the  genius  of  the  general  and  the  courage  of  the 
soldier,  the  call  for  so  many  of  the  highest  qualities 
of  our  nature  which  constitutes  the  enduring  moral 
interest  of  war,  are  common  alike  to  all  times ;  and 
he  who  has  fought  under  Wellington  has  been  in 
spirit  an  eye-witness  of  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal. 
But  a  writer  whose  whole  experience  has  been  confined 
to  private  life  and  to  peace,  has  no  link  to  connect 
him  with  the  actors  and  great  deeds  of  ancient  history, 
except  the  feelings  of  our  common  humanity.  He 
cannot  realize  civil  contests  or  battles  with  the  vivid- 
ness of  a  statesman  and  a  soldier ;  he  can  but  enter 
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into  them  as  a  man :  and  his  general  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  his  love  of  great  and  good  actions,  his 
sympathy  with  virtue,  his  abhorrence  of  vice,  can 
alone  assist  him  in  making  himself,  as  it  were,  a  wit- 
ness of  what  he  attempts  to  describe.  But  these 
even  by  themselves  will  do  much ;  and  if  an  historian 
feels  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen,  there  is  hope  that, 
however  humble  his  experience,  he  may  inspire  his 
readers  with  something  of  his  own  interest  in  the 
events  of  his  history :  he  may  hope  at  least  that  a 
full  detail  of  these  events,  however  feebly  represented, 
will  be  worth  far  more  than  a  mere  brief  summary  of 
them  made  the  text  for  a  long  comment  of  his  own. 

Rugby, 
May  28a,  1840. 
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LiVY  begins  his  history  of  the  period  after  the  inva-  ^^ 
sion  of  the  (rauls,  bj  contrasting  what  he  calls  its 
greater  clearness  and  certainty  with  the  obscurity  of  J; 
the  period  which  had  preceded  it.  True  it  is,  that 
there  was  no  subsequent  destruction  of  pubUc  records 
such  as  had  been  caused  by  the  burning  of  the  city : 
and  although  many  inyalui^le  monuments  perished  in 
the  great  fire  of  the  Capitol  in  the  times  of  Sylla,  yet 
these  might  have  been,  and  in  some  instances  we  know 
that  they  had  been,  previously  consulted  by  historians, 
so  that  all  knowledge  of  their  contents  was  not  lost  to 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age.  Yet  still  no  period 
of  Roman  history  since  the  first  institution  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons  is  really  more  obscure  than 
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the  thirty  years  immediately  following  the  retreat  of^ 
--  the  Gauls.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  when  there 
are  no  independent  contemporary  historians,  the  more 
existence  of  public  documents  affords  no  secnrity  for 
the  preservation  of  a  real  knowledge  of  men  and 
actions.  The  documents  may  exist,  indeed,  but  they 
give  no  evidence  :  they  are  neglected  or  corrupted  at 
pleasure  by  poets  and  panegyrists :  and  a  fictitious 
story  gains  firm  possession  of  the  public  mind,  because 
there  is  no  one  to  take  the  pains  of  promulgating  the 
truth.  And  thus  it  has  happened  that  the  panegyrists 
of  Camillus  and  of  the  other  great  patrician  families, 
finding  ready  belief,  in  many  instances  from  national 
vanity,  have  so  disguised  the  real  course  of  events, 
that  at  no  other  period  of  Eoman  history  is  it  more 
difficult  to  restore  it. 
"'  The  Gauls  were  gone,  and  the  ruins  of  Rome  were 
''  possessed  again  by  the  Romans.  The  Flamen  of 
'-  Quirinus  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  returned  from  Caere; 
and  the  eternal  fire,  unextinguished  by  the  late  cala- 
mity, was  restored  to  its  accustomed  place  in  the 
»i  temple  of  Vesta.  But  the  fugitives  who  had  fled  to 
Veil  from  the  rout  at  the  Alia,  and  who  formed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Roman  people,  were  most  unwilling 
to  leave  the  city  which  for  several  months  had  been 
their  only  country  :  at  Veil  they  had  houses  already 
built,  and  perhaps  they  were  not  sorry  to  escape  from 
the  ascendancy  of  the  patricians,  and  to  settle  them- 
eelvea  in  a  new  city  of  which  they  would  be  the  ori- 
ginal citizens'.  Thus  Rome  was  threatened  anew 
with  the  dangers  of  a  secession,  with  such  a  division 
of  the  sti'ength  of  the  Commonwealth  as  must  have 
ensured  its  ruin;  for  some  of  the  patricians  would  no 

'  Tliat   18,   thl'v    waold    be    the     formed,  just  BR  thej  tlicmeelveB  hiul 
burghere  or  patnciunn  of  Veil,  and    gronn  up  beside  the  jiutriciane  ot 
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doubt  have  removed  to  Veii,  while  others,  with  their  9^^- 
clients,  would  as  certainly  have  remained  at  Rome. 
At  this  period  the  name  and  abihty  of  Camillus  were 
most  eflfectual  in  putting  an  end  to  the  dissension,  and 
in  determining  that  the  proposed  secession  to  Veii 
should  be  utterly  abandoned  :  but  by  what  means  or 
at  what  time  his  exile  was  reversed,  we  cannot  dis- 
cover. It  may  be  true*,  that  while  the  GrauLs  were  in 
possession  of  Rome  he  had  encouraged  the  people  of 
Ardea,  where  he  had  become  a  citizen,  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  Gaulish  plundering  parties ;  he  may 
also,  in  such  a  time  of  necessity,  have  been  chosen 
commander  by  some  of  the  Romans  who  had  fled  from 
the  city,  and  with  them  he  may  have  done  good  ser- 
vice, both  in  cutting  off  the  enemy's  stragglers,  and 
perhaps  in  harassing  their  rear  after  they  began  to 
retreat.  And  if  after  these  exploits  he  had  led  back 
his  party  to  Rome  rather  than  to  Veii,  and  had  thus 
proved  that  even  in  banishment  his  heart  was  true  to 
his  old  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
been  received  as  joyfully  as  the  Athenians  under  similar 
circumstances  received  Alcibiades  ^ ;  his  exile  would 
have  been  speedily  reversed,  and  his  entrance  into 
Rome,  like  Cicero's  in  after  times,  would  have  been 
celebrated  with  general  rejoicings.  Still  more  would 
this  have  been  the  case,  had  he  really  during  his  exile 
repaired  to  Veii,  and  brought  back  to  Rome  after  the 
retreat  of  the  Gauls  any  considerable  portion  of  the 

^  See  Livj,  V.  43,  4i.  considerations,  and  the  people  did 

'  When   Alcibiades    returned    to  receive  him  with  enthusiasm.     See 

Athens  in  the  25th  year  of  the  Pelo-  Xenophon,  Hellenic.  I.  4.     How  re- 

ponnesian  war,  after  his  successes  freshing  is  it,  after  the  yagpieness 

in  the  Hellespont  and  in  Thrace,  and  uncertainties  of  the  Roman  tra- 

he  had  never  been  formally  recalled  ditions,  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 

from  exile,  and  doubted  at  first,  it  narrative   of   a   contemporary   his- 

is  said,  how  he  should  be  received,  torian,  even  when,  like  Xenophon, 

But  a  sense  of  his  great  services,  he  is  far  below  the  highest  standard 

and  of  the  necessities  of  the  Com-  of  excellence ! 
monwealth,  overpowered  all  other 

B   2 
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CHAP,  soldiers  who  had  made  Veil  their  refuge.  Then  may 
' — V — '  have  followed  the  discussion  whether  these  soldiers 
should  return  to  their  countrymen  at  Veii,  or  whether 
all  should  unite  once  more  at  Rome.  Then  Camillus 
and  the  patricians  opposed  to  the  secession  would 
naturally  appeal  both  in  the  senate*  and  the  forum  to 
all  the  local  attachments  and  religious  feeUngs  of 
which  Rome  alone  could  be  the  object:  and  when  the 
excitement  was  great,  and  the  smallest  thing  would 
incUne  men's  wavering  minds  either  the  one  way  or 
the  other,  it  may  be  true*  that  they  received  as  an 
omen  from  heaven  the  casual  words  of  a  centurion, 
who  passing  through  the  comitium  with  his  century, 
and  having  occasion  to  halt  in  front  of  the  senate- 
house,  called  aloud  to  the  standard-bearer,  "  Pitch  ^ 
thy  standard  here,  for  this  is  the  best  place  to  stop  at.'* 
Jngm^'°'  The  secession,  in  whatever  manner,  having  been 
wiiect^"*  prevented,  and  the  mass  of  the  commons  having  con- 
Srin9*to'be  sented  to  remain  at  Rome,  although  many  still  refused 
rcbuiif.  iq  q^i{J  Veii,  the  senate  proceeded  to  reconstruct,  as 
well  as  they  could,  the  shattered  fabric  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  sites  of  the  temples'  were  retraced 
as  well  as  was  possible  amidst  the  ruins,  their  limits 
were  again  duly  fixed  by  the  augurs,  and  ceremonies 
were  performed  to  expiate  the  pollution  which  they 
had  undergone  by  having  been  profaned  by  the  barba- 
rians. Some  relics,  which  it  was  impossible  to  replace, 
were  said  to  have  been  miraculously  preserved ;  the 
lituus®  or  augural  crook  of  Romulus,  with  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  marked  out  the  quarters  of  the 
heavens,  when  in  answer  to  his  augury  the  gods  sent 
him  the  famous  sign  of  the  twelve  vultures,  was  disco- 

*  See    the     speech     ascribed     to  manebimus  optirae. 
Camillus  in  Livy,  V.  61 — 5i.  '  Livy,  V.  60. 

*  The  story  is  given  by  Livy,  V.  ®  Plutarch,  Camillus,   32.     Dio- 
65,  and  by  Plutarch,  Camillus,  32.  nysius,  XIV.  6.     Fragm.  Mai, 

^  Signifer,    statue    signum    hie, 
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vered  unhurt,  so  ran  the  tradition,  under  a  heap  of  ^^^J- 
ashes.  Then  the  day  *  in  which  the  rout  of  the  Aha 
had  taken  place,  the  day  after  the  ides  of  July,  or  the 
16th  according  to  our  reckoning,  was  pronounced  by 
the  pontifices  to  be  a  day  of  ill-omen ;  and  no  sacri- 
fice could  acceptably  be  offered,  nor  any  business  pros- 
perously done,  on  that  day  for  ever.  All*®  remaining 
records  were  sought  for;  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables, 
some  laws  ascribed  to  the  kings,  and  some  treaties 
with  foreign  nations,  such  as  those  with  Carthage  and 
with  the  Latins,  were  found  to  be  still  in  existence ; 
and  parts  of  the  laws  were  again  fixed  up  in  some 
place  where  they  were  accessible  to  the  people  at 
large :  but  the  sacred  or  religious  law,  it  is  said,  was 
not  made  public ;  the  pontifices  alone  were  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  it.  The  city  was  to  be  rebuilt  with  all 
diligence ;  at  present  even  the  walls  had  been  partially 
broken  down,  and  the  streets  were  a  mere  heap  of 
ashes.  There  was  no  plan  to  show  their  old  direction ; 
men  built  wherever  they  found  a  spot  clear  of  rubbish, 
and  the  first  houses  so  erected,  determined  in  great 
measure  the  position  of  the  rest.  Each  citizen,  no 
doubt,  built  upon  his  own  hill,  and  generally  speaking, 
in  his  own  quarter,  or  parish,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion,  according  to  the  division  of  the  city  marked  by 
the  sacraria  or  chapels  of  the  Argei.  But  within  these 
limits,  the  old  distinctions  of  property  were  not  duly 
observed,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  scramble  for  the 
ground ;  so  that  the  city  was  built  irregularly,  and 
the  direction"  of  the  cloacae  did  not  correspond  with 
that  of  the  streets.  Meanwhile  the  government  offered 
to  furnish*^  roofing  material  for  the  new  houses  at 

•  Gellias,  V.  17.    Livy,  VI.  1.  uelius    Nepos,    quoted    by    Pliny, 

"  Livy,  VI.  1.  Hist.  Natur.  XVI.  10,  §  36,  that  the 

"  Livy,  V.  66.  houses  in  Rome  were  roofed  with 

^  Livy,  V.  66,    tegula    publice  wood   (shingles)   down  to  the  time 

pnebita  est.    We  know  from  Cor-  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus.    Either 
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CHAP,    the  public  expense:  and  Niebuhr  conjectures  that 

' '  these  were  chiefly  obtained  by  unroofing  the  houses 

of  Veii,  and  thus  rendering  the  proposed  seat  of  the 
secession  uninhabitable,  while  it  was  made  to  contri- 
bute at  the  same  time  to  the  rebuilding  of  Rome. 
Stone  and  timber  might  also  be  quarried  and  felled 
by  any  man  from  any  public  lands,  provided  he  gave 
security  that  he  would  complete  his  house  within  the 
year.  But  with  all  these  aids  the  building  fell  heavily 
upon  the  mass  of  the  people ;  it  was  delayed  also  by 
the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies :  the  securities  given 
for  completing  it  within  the  year  would  in  many  in- 
stances be  forfeited ;  and  hence  began  again  the  old 
system  of  borrowing  from  the  patricians,  speedily  to 
be  followed  as  before  by  a  train  of  intolerable  dis- 
tresses and  oppressions. 
Four  new        In  the  Small  states  of  Greece  and  ancient  Italy,  the 

tribes  added  i  t*  iiiji  j  •iit'*j»  /» 

totheRo-  loss  01  a  great  battle  caused  a  sensible  diminution  ot 
man  people,  ^j^^  populatiou  of  free  citizeus.  The  defeat  at  the 
Alia  had  been  bloody :  many  lives  must  have  been 
lost  in  after-skirmishes  with  the  Gauls,  and  in  their 
devastations  of  the  surrounding  country ;  and  many 
fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  neighbouring 
cities  may  have  preferred  remaining  in  their  new 
homes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  large  sub- 
ject *'  population,  chiefly,  it  is  probable,  of  Tyrrhenian, 

then,  tegala  is  a  general  word  in  this  enough  to  form  four  tribes ;    but 

passage  of  Livj,  signifying  roofing  when  the  cities  of  Veii  and  Capena 

materials  whether  of  shingles  or  of  were   hard-pressed,   their  territory, 

tiles ;  or  if  it  means  tiles  s^ctly,  we  inhabited  chiefly  by  a  subject  popu- 

must  suppose  that  the  people  did  lation,    irtpioiKoi    in    the    political 

not  like  the  labour  of  fetcning  them  language  of  Greece,  would  be  likely 

from  Veii,    and    preferred  to    use  to  revolt  or  submit  to  the  Romans, 

wood,    according   to    their    foiiner  The  new  citizens  could  scarcely  have 

practice.  been  Etruscans,  as  the  difference  of 

"  Livy,  VI.  4,  calls  the  new  citi-  language  would  then  have  presented 

zens  "qui  Veientium  Capenatium-  a  serious  barrier  to  their  union  with 

?[ue  ac  Faliscorum  per  ea  t^lla  trans-  the  Romans ;  but  if  they  were  Tyr- 

iigerant  ad  Romanos."    Individual  rhenian  Pelasgians,  they  were  of  the 

deserters    could    not  be   numerous  same  stock  as  the  Romans  them- 
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that  is,  of  Pelasgian  origin,  in  the  Pecenthr  conqnered  chap. 
territories  of  Veii,  of  Capena,  and,  as  livr  adds,  of 
Falerii.  From  these  it  was  resolved  to  mske  up  the 
losses  occasioned  by  the  (jaols,  and  to  conTert  subjects 
who  would  infallibly  have  soon  revolted,  into  citizens, 
who  would  be  a  most  seasonable  accession  of  streuj^th. 
Accordingly,  the  J  were  admitted  in  a  body  to  the  full 
rights  of  Roman  citizens ;  each  head  of  a  fiunQy  had 
his  portion  of  seven  juga:*a  of  land  duly  gnmted  to 
him  in  full  property,  and  set  with  land  marks,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  agrimensores,  which  constituted 
the  legal  fireehold  tenure  of  the  Romans ;  and  to  show 
the  great  number  of  new  citizens  thus  admitted,  four 
new  tribes"  were  formed  out  of  them,  and  thev  thus 
constituted  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  people  iu 
political  weight,  and  probably  a  larger  proportion  iu 
point  of  actual  numbers.  The  tribes  were  thus  in- 
creased from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five. 

I  have  noticed  these  measures  without  regard  to  the 
exact  chronological  order  in  which  they  are  said  to  have  j^ 
occurred.  They  are  aU  placed,  however,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  creation  of  the  four  new  tribes,  in  the  I^I^i*'' 
first  year  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls:  in  that  year 
the  new  citizens  were  admitted,  and  received  their 
grants  of  land:  although  the  creation  of  the  new  tribes, 
in  which  they  might  exercise  their  fi:anchise  politically 
by  voting  at  the  comitia,  is  said  to  have  happened 
two  years  "  later.  The  magistrates  still,  as  before  the 
Graulish  invasion,  came  into  office  on  the  first  of 
July^*:  thus  the  military  tribunes  who  had  com- 
manded  at  the   Alia  and   during  the  siege  of  the 

selves,  and  their  language  and  reli-  the  year  368 ;  the  preoeding  oensora 

gion  both  bore  a  considerable  affi-  having  been  appointed  in  the  vear 

nitjr  to  those  of  Rome.  363.     Livy,  V.  31. 

"  Livy,  VI.  5.  '•  They  continued  to  do  so,  it  is 

*  That  is,  it  took  place  at  the  said,  for  at  least  sixty  yean  after 

next  census,  whidi   was  taken  in  this  period.    See  Livy,  VlII.  20. 
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^fj*^-  Capitol,  were  stiU  in  office  for  some  months  after  the 
— '  retreat  of  the  Gauls ;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
hold  the  eomitia"  for  the  election  of  their  successors, 
because  of  the  supposed  ill-luck  of  their  magistracy : 
they  resigned  therefore,  and  the  eomitia  were  held  by 
an  interrex,  a  fact  which  of  itself  confutes  the  story  of 
Camillus'  pretended  dictatorship ;  for  had  he  been 
dictator  throughout  the  year,  according  to  the  tales  of 
his  exploits'*,  the  eomitia  would  naturally  have  been 
held  by  him,  and  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  an 
interregnum.  But  immediately  after  the  appointment 
of  the  new  tribunes,  that  is,  about  the  season  of 
harvest,  the  favourite  season  for  the  plundering  incur- 
sions of  the  Peloponnesians  into  Attica,  the  Romans 
were  alarmed  by  the  reports  of  hostile  attacks  on 
every  side ;  their  forlorn  condition,  it  is  said,  tempting 
even  the  smallest  of  the  neighbouiing  states  to  assail 
them.  If  we  are  to  believe  one  tradition  which  has 
accidentally  been  preserved  to  us  '*,  the  people  of 
Ficulea,  FideuEe,  and  other  places  round  about,  ap- 
peared in  arms  under  command  of  Livius  Poatumius, 
the  dictator,  as  he  is  called,  of  the  Fidenatians,  and 
caused  such  a  panic  that  the  Romans  fled  before 
them ;  and  the  anniversary  of  this  flight,  the  nones 
or  7th  of  July,  was  celebrated  ever  afterwards  undOT 
the  name  of  the  day  of  the  people's  flight'".  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  uncertain  story",  in  some  respects  impro- 
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"  Livy.  VI.  1. 

'"  8eo  Livy.  VI.  1,  and  Plutarch, 
CamilluB,  31.. 

"f  Varro,  Ling.  Lat.  VI. 
iller,  and         "     ' 
s,  SBturn&l  I. 
»  PojiUfugia. 

"  It  is  uncertam,  l>ecauae  a  dif- 
ferent Bcconnt  of  the  origin  of  the 
PopUfugin  is  given  by  Mncrobiiia, 
Bithimal.  III.  2,  and  by  Dlonysiuit, 
n.  56,  and  kvauw  wh  know  how- 
little  relinncc  in  to  be  plnced  on  stu- 


rieg  preteniling  to  account  for  tha-l 
origin  of  old  traditional  usages  or>| 
fettivals.  It  is  improbable,  becuuae 
FidentB  had  been  taken  '  '~ 
nijed  by  the  Ibiinani  i  _  _ 
earlier,  and  from  that  tiino  forward 
pluya  no  part  in  history,  and  bccsuae 
ficulea  in  never  mentioned  at  &11 
atler  the  times  of  the  Roman  kings. 
Nor  can  ve  conceive  how  Fidens 
shonld  have  had  a  dictator,  which 
was  a  title  peculiar  to  the  Latin 
totvnR ;    unless,  indeed,  wo  suppose 
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bable,  and  connected  at  any  rate  with  circumstances  Sp//* 
which  are  clearly  fabulous.  It  is  more  credible  that 
the  late  destructive  inroad  of  the  Gauls  should  have 
shaken  all  old  political  relations,  and  that  the  Romans 
could  no  longer  rely  on  the  aid  of  the  Latins  and 
Hemicans.  Emboldened  by  their  knowledge  of  this, 
the  Volscians  took  up  arms,  and  advanced  into  Latium 
as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Lanuvium^,  which 
stood  upon  a  sort  of  spur  of  high  ground,  running  out 
from  the  very  southern  extremity  of  the  Alban  hills. 
Here  they  encountered  the  Eoman  army  commanded 
by  the  military  tribunes,  and  were  so  superior  in 
numbers,  that  they  presently  confined  the  Romans 
within  their  camp.  The  tidings  of  their  danger  were 
carried  to  Rome ;  Camillus  was  named  dictator,  and 
he,  taking  the  field  with  every  man  who  could  bear 
arms,  hastened  firom  Rome  by  a  night-march^',  and 
appeared  at  day-break  on  the  rear  of  the  Volscians. 
Then  the  Roman  army  under  the  military  tribunes 
made  a  sally,  and  the  Volscians,  attacked  both  in  fix)nt 
and  rear,  were  totally  routed.  \  Scarcely  was  this 
danger  repelled,  when  the  dictator  learnt  that  an 
Etruscan  army,  probably  from  Tarquinii,had  attacked 
the  Roman  frontier  on  the  opposite  side,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  was  besieging  Sutriuml  Camil- 
lus hastened  to  its  aid,  but  on  his  way'^,  said  the  story 
of  his  exploits,  he  met  the  citizens  of  Sutrium  in  for- 
lorn plight,  they  having  been  obliged  to  surrender 

that  it  bad  joined  some  Latin  con-  and  is  verr  sospicious.     Livj  merely 

federacy  since  the  fidl  of  the  Roman  describes  the  Tictoiy  of  Oamilla&. 

power,  and  was  now  become  Latin,  without  saving  anv   thin?  of  the 

Farther,  the  story  of  the  Fidenatian  previons  danger,     i^lntarch   makes 

dictator  is  mixed  np  with  the  fa-  the  Latins  to  have  joined  the  Vol- 

moos    leeend  of   Tntola    and  the  scians,  bnt  he  expressly  says  that 

female  slaves,   which   is    evidently  Camillas    marched    to    relieve    the 

fabnlons.  army  of  the  military  tribanes,  which 

**  Diodorus,  XrV.  117.  Livy,  VI.  was  besieged  bv  the  enemv.     Ca- 

2.  millus,  34. 

«  The  resemblance  of  this  story        '»  Livy,  VI.  3.     Plutarch,  Cav 

to  that  of  Cincinnatos  is  obvions,  las,  35. 
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'.    their  city,  and  having  saved  nothing  but  their  Uvea. 

'—'  They  fell  on  their  knees  before  him,  told  hun  their 
sad  case,  and  craved  his  assistance.  He  bade  them  be 
of  good  cheer,  saying  that  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the 
Etruscans  to  wail  and  weep.  Then  he  advanced  upon 
Sutrium,  and  found,  as  he  had  expected,  that  the 
enemy  kept  no  watch,  and  were  thinking  of  nothing 
but  plunder :  he  instantly  forced  his  way  into  the 
place,  made  a  great  slaughter,  and  a  still  greater 
numberof  prisoners;  and  Sutrium  was  thus, according 
to  the  story,  "lost  and  recovered  in  a  day  again"." 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  of  exaggeration  is 
mixed  up  with  these  details ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Oamillus  by  his  genius  in  this  memo- 
rable year  did  truly  save  his  country  from  destriiction. 
The  enemies  of  Rome  were  checked,  and  time  was 
gained  for  the  state  to  recover  from  its  disorder  and 
distress,  and  to  meet  its  rivals  on  more  equal  terms. 
The  very  existence  of  the  Roman  people  in  after-ages 
proves  how  well  they  must  have  defended  themselves 
when  attacked  by  two  enemies  at  once  in  the  hour  of 
their  most  extreme  helplessness  and  depression, 

It  were  a  mere  wearying  of  the  reader's  patience  to 
follow  Livy  through  the  detiails  of  the  petty  wars  of 
this  period,  details  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  his- 
torical, and  which,  even  though  true,  would  be  of  little 
value.  It  will  be  enough  to  trace  generally  Rome's 
foreign  relations  down  to  the  time  of  her  great  internal 
regeneration. 
I  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  Roman  frontier 

"  neither  advanced  nor  receded.  Nepete  and  Sutrium, 
which  had  submitted  to  Rome  three  or  four  years 

"  The  very  pasaage  from  which  tnro    of    Rouen   by   the    Maid    of 

this  line  It  taken,  in  Slrnkspenre's  Orleans,  and  it«  recovery  by  Talbot 

Henry  TI.  Part  I.  shows  how  little  on  the  Bame  day ;  both  the  capture 

reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  poetical  and  recapture   twing.  ag  every  om 

vi^flion  ofeiri'nlH  in  Ihemsolvcs  hi»-  knowa,  nlil<e  purely  imfiginar" 
al.     The  line  refeni  to  the  cap- 
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before  the  Gkiiilish  invasion**,  and  were  the  border    ^^J*- 
towns  of  the  Roman  dominion,  were  twice,  according  ' — ^ — ' 
to  the  story  of  Camillas,  attacked  by  the  Etmscans ;  { 
once,  as  we  have  seen,  in  366,  and  again  in  369. 
They  were  both,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
taken  in  369,  and  immediately  recovered*^.  It  appears 
that  the  Etruscans,  who  were  engaged  in  this  affair, 
were  the  people  of  Tarquinii;  and  finding  the  strength 
of  Rome  greater  than  they  had  expected,  they  were 
probably  glad  to  conclude  a  truce  for  a  certain  number 
of  years ;  which  was  no  less  welcome  to  the  Romans, 
as  they  saw  that  they  should  have  enemies  enough  on 
their  hands  on  their  opposite  frontier. 
/On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  we  hear  of  wars  with  i<»  «»>«•  <« 

r  the  left  bmnk 

the  Volscians  generally,  almost  every  year,  and  parti-  oftheriber. 
cularly  with  the  people  of  Antium.  |  The  scene  of 
action  was  commonly  the  neighbomrhood  of  Satricum, 
a  town  which  lay  between  Velitr»  and  Antium*'. 
Satricum  had  originally  been  one  of  the  thirty  cities 
of  the  Latins ;  it  had  then  been  conquered  by  the 
JSquians  and  Volscians,  had  afterwards  been  taken 
by  the  Romans,  and  had  lastly,  a  little  while  before  • 
the  Gaulish  invasion,  revolted  from  them**,  and  was 
now  again  become  Volscian.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
retaken  by  Camillus  in  369*®,  and  a  Roman  colony 
was  sent  to  occupy  it  in  the  following  year.  Again, 
however,  it  was  lost  in  373'*,  and  held  for  five  years 
by  the  Volscians  ;  after  which  time,  when  the  people 
of  Antium  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  Satricum 
was  to  have  been  restored,  it  was  burnt,  out  of  indig- 


'*  See  Vol.  I.  cbap.  xniL  Velitrro  to  Astara  and  Antiam.    Bat 
^  Livy,  VI.  9,  10.  nothing  exists  beyond  a  few  shape- 
^  Its  position  is  nnknown :  the  less  ruins,  which  can  determine  no- 
Italian  antiquaries  fix  it  at  a  litUe  thing.     Westphal.  n.  40. 
pbice  called  Conca,  on  the  edge  of        **  Diodorus,  XIY .  102. 
the  Selva  di  Nettnno,  in  the  sup-        *  LiTy,  VI.  8. 1^ 
{loeed  line  of  the  old    road    from        >*  JAvy,  YI.  8* 
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CHAP,    nation,  by  the  Latins",  who  had  been  allied  with  the 
"^ — r-^  Antiatians  against  Rome,  and  now  found  themselves 
deserted.     Thus,  on  this  side,  the  Roman  frontier  had 
considerably  receded  from  the  point  which  it  had 
reached  thirty  years  earlier.     Then  Anxur  had  been 
conquered,  but  now  even  Satricum  could  not  be  main- 
tained, a  place  less  than  thirty  miles  distant  from 
Rome.     The  loss  of  Anxur  is  no  where  expressly  ac- 
knowledged; but  it  must  have  fallen  either  in  the 
year  358,  when  we  read  of  its  being  besieged  by  the 
Volscians" ;  or  else  it  must  have  been  lost,  as  well  as 
Bola",  amidst  the  calamity  of  the  Gauhsh  invasion ; 
for  it  is  not  possible  that  it  could  have  been  retained 
by  the  Romans  whilst  the  Volscians  were  fighting  year 
after  year  at  Satricum,  nearly  five-and-twenty  miles 
nearer  to  Rome, 
itti^^or'       -^^^  *^^  peculiar  feature  of  Rome's  foreign  relations, 
LTuunT*'**  fi-ft^r  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls,  consisted  in  her  altered 
position  with  respect  to  the  Latins.     Hitherto,  during 
all  the  wars  with  the  JEquians  and  Volscians,  the 
alliance  of  the  Latins  and  Hernicans  with  the  Romans 
had  remained  unbroken.     It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
thirty  Latin  cities  which  had  concluded  the  original 
treaty  with  Sp.  Cassius  in  261,  had  since  been  con- 
quered by  the  JEquians  and  Volscians" :  and  thus, 
as  Niebuhr  supposes,  that  treaty  had  long  since  been 
virtually  at  an  end :  and  while  some  of  the  Latin 
states  were  become  JEquian  or  Volscian,  or  had  drawn 
around  themselves  a  distinct  confederacy  of  the  small 
towns  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood ;  others,  like 

•***  Livy,  VI.  33.  as   having  been   conquered  by  the 

**  Livy,  V.  16.  Volscians   under   the    command   of 

■*  Caniillus   is   made   to    recover  Coriolanus ;    Velitrae    also    became 

Bola    from    the    iGquians,    in   the  VoLsciao  in  the  course  of  the  wai*s 

year  366.     Livy,  VI.  2.     It  must  with  the  Opican  nations  ;  and  others 

therefore  have  been  previously  lost,  of  the  thirty  which  are  not  noticed 

'*0f  the  thirty  Latin  cities  enu-  a^in  in  history,  were  in  all  proba- 

merated   by   Dionysius,    eight    are  bility  destroyed. 

mentioned   by   Livy   or    Dionysius 
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Tusculum,  were,  firom  the  equal,  become  no  more  than  ^^^^' 
the  dependent  allies  of  Rome :  for  instance,  Praeneste, 
as  Niebuhr  thinks,  must  from  its  position  have  become 
j£quian,  and  Tibur  stood  aloof  and  formed  the  centre 
of  a  small  confederacy  of  its  own.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  me  that  we  are  compelled  to  adopt 
this  supposition  by  the  reason  of  the  case,  and  external 
testimony'*,  such  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  against  it.  The 
^quians  may  have  poured  out  upon  the  Campagna 
through  that  breach  in  the  Apennine  wall  which  lies 
open  close  below  Praeneste,  and  may  have  occupied 
Pedum  in  the  plain,  and  Lavici  on  the  roots  of  the 
Alban  hills;  nay,  they  may  have  even  taken  Bola 
within  the  mountain-range  it«elf,  and  yet  the  impreg- 
nable strength  of  Praeneste,  which,  at  a  later  period, 
so  long  defied  the  whole  power  of  Sylla,  may  have 
remained  in  perfect  security ;  and  as  the  Hemicans 
were  unconquered,  and  yet  lay  quite  on  the  rear  of 
the  ^quians  when  they  established  themselves  on 
Algidus,  so  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  safe  in  their  moun- 
tain-holds, may  have  continued  to  belong  to  Latium, 
though  almost  isolated  from  the  mass  of  the  Latin 
people  by  the  conquests  of  the  Opican  nations.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  very  likely  that  amid  the  ruin  of 

^  Livy  says  that  "  the  Latins  and  given  to  the  Hemicans  as  their  share 

Hemicans,  since  the  battle  at  the  of  the  spoil  in  342.     (Livr,  IV.  51.) 

lake  Regillos,  had  remained  faithful  The  Latin  and  Hemican  lands  are 

to  Rome  for  nearly  a  century  with-  ravagedbvthe  JEquians  or  Volscians 

out    intermption."     VI.   2.     This,  in  346,  (Livy,  IV.  65.)  in  345.  (id. 

as   a   general   statement,   and    one  IV.  53,)  and  the  Hemican  lands  in 

clearly  in  some  respects  inaccurate,  342.    (Id.  IV.  51.)     The  Latins  and 

may  not  be  entitled  to  much  weight ;  Hemicans   announce  the    intended 

bat  a  variety  of  incidental  notices  in  invasions  of  the  Opican  nations  in 

the  accounts  of  the   several  years  332  and  324,  (Livy,  IV.  26.  37,)  and 

seem   to    imply   that    the    alliance  in  292  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that 

between  the  three  nations,  Romans,  the  lands  ravaged  by  the  Volscians 

Latins,  and  Hemicans,  lasted  with-  were  those  of  the  Pra^nestines,  Ga- 

out  any  material  change  down  to  bians,  and  Tusculans  (Livy,  IIJ.  8) : 

the  Gaulish  war.     Latins  and  Her-  the  three  people  belonging  all  alike 

nicans  joined  Camillus  against  Veii  at  that  period  to  the  Latin  oonfede- 

in  369.    (Livy,  V.  19.)  Ferentinum,  racy. 

when  taken  from  the  Volscians,  was 
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■  the  Latin  cities  around  them,  many  small  Latin  com- 
-'  muuities  may  have  gathered  under  their  protection  : 
and  that  thus  the  disproportion  in  strength  between 
them  and  the  other  remaining  states  of  the  Latin  con- 
federacy would  have  become  greater  than  it  had  Ijeen 
before.  Thisof  itself,  when  Rome  had  been  so  crushed 
by  the  GSauls,  would  lead  to  an  altered  relation  be- 
tween them  and  the  Romans.  By  the  treaty  concluded 
with  Sp.  Casaius,  Rome  stood  as  one  contracting 
party,  and  the  whole  Latin  confederacy  as  another : 
of  the  plunder  or  conquest  made  by  the  allied  nationa, 
the  share  of  Rome  alone  was  to  be  equal  to  that  of  all 
the  Latin  cities  together;  the  allied  armies  were  to  be- 
commanded  alternately  by  a  Roman  and  a  Latin ;  but 
each  particular  Latin  state  would  enjoy  the  command 
many  times  less  often  than  Rome.  Thus  when  Rome 
had  sunk  in  power,  and  Praeneste  had  risen,  it  would 
seem  fair  that  they  should  stand  towards  each  other 
on  a  different  footing ;  that  PriEueste  should  be  no 
longer  a  mere  single  member  of  the  state  of  Latium, 
but  should  itself  treat  as  state  to  state  with  Rome. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  that  after  the  Gauhsh  in- 
vasion, the  treaty  of  Sp.  Cassias,  both  with  the  Latins, 
and  Hernicans,  was  either  imperfectly  observed  of 
altogether  violated  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years. 
Latin  and  Hernican  volunteers  in  great  numbers  are 
said  to  have  joined  the  armies  of  the  Volscians"  ;  then 
the  Latins  generally,  without  any  mention  of  particular 
states,  are  described  as  at  open  war  with  Rome"*,  in 
alliance  with  the  Volscians;  and  Lanuvium",  and, 
above  all,  Pr^neste",  are  especially  noticed  as  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  these  hostilities.  On  the  other 
hand,  Tusculum",  though  on  one  occasion  suspected. 


I 


'  Hvy,  VI.  7. 13. 

■  LWy.  VI.  30.  32, 

Vivj-.  VI.  21. 
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remamed  generally  tme  to  Rome :  and  80  also  did  ^^^ 
Gabii  and  Lavici**.  It  may  be  well  conceived  how 
greatly  this  altered  disposition  of  the  Latins  added  to 
the  distress  of  the  Roman  commons.  For  some  years 
pastLatium  had  borne  the  brant  of  the  ravaging  incur- 
sions of  the  .^iqaiaiis  and  Yolscians ;  its  aid  had  en* 
aUed  the  Romans  to  carry  the  war  at  times  into  the 
enemy's  country,  while  their  own  territory  had  rested 
in  security.  ^But  now  we  read  of  the  Roman  territory 
being  ravaged  in  all  directions  by  the  Volscians" ; 
and  on  one  occasion*^  the  Praenestines  having  laid 
waste  the  country  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  a 
quarter  most  likely  to  have  escaped  the  attacks  of  other 
enemies,  at  last  even  crossed  the  Anio,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  the  very  walls  of  Rome. '  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances any  gleam  of  victory  would  be  doubly 
welcome;  and  an  inscription  in  the  CapitoP^  long  re- 
corded the  successful  campaign  of  T.  Quinctius  Cin- 
cinnatus,  who  having  been  appointed  dictator  to  repel 
this  invasion  of  the  Prasnestines,  marched  out  against 
them,  defeated  them  in  a  battle  on  the  very  banks  of 
the  ill-omened  Aha,  chased  them  into  their  own 
country,  and  stormed  nine  of  their  townships  in  as 
many  days.  But  such  successes,  like  those  with  which 
the  Saxon  kings  of  England  sometimes  relieved  the 
disasters  of  the  Danish  invasions,  were  attended  by 
•no  permanent  fruits.  The  Praenestines  were  in  the 
field  again  the  very  next  year** ;  and  the  aspect  of 
the   Roman  foreign  affairs  continued  to  be  over- 

**  Livy,  VI.  21.  26,  26.  Oppida    noTem     diebas     norem 

«  Livy,  VI.  31.  caperet 

♦*  Livy,  VI.  28.  From  Jove  and  all  the  gods  this 

•  Livy,  VI.  29,   and   Festns  in  favour  did  befal, 

"  Triens. '    The  inscription,  as  Nie-  That    Titus    Quinctius,    sometime 

bnhr  has  restored  it,  ran  thus :  Rome's  captain-general, 

Juppiier  atque  Divi  omnes  hoc  N>°®  towns  did  in  nine  days  assault 

dedemnt,  and  take  withaL 

Ut     Titus     Quinctius     dictator  «  Livy,  VI.  30. 
Bomanns 


clouded  down  to  the  very  eud  of  that  peno 
-J  which  we  are  concerned  in  the  present  chaptei 

But  the  prospect  at  home  was  not  overcloudi 
"'  merely ;  it  was  the  very  deepest  darkness  of  misery. 
It  has  been  well  said,  that  long  periods  of  general 
suffering  make  far  less  impression  on  our  minds  than 
the  short,  sharp  struggle  in  which  a  few  distinguished) 
individuals  perish;  not  that  we  over-estimate  the  horro) 
and  the  guilt  of  times  of  open  blood- shedding,  but  w< 
are  much  too  patient  of  the  greater  miaery  and  greal 
sin  of  periods  of  quiet  legalized  oppression ;  of  thi 
most  deadly  of  all  evils,  when  law,  and  even  religion" 
hei'self,  are  false  to  their  divine  origin  and  purpose, 
and  their  voice  is  no  longer  the  voice  of  God,  but  of 
his  euemy.    In  such  cases  the  evil  derives  advantage] 
in  a  manner,  from  the  very  amount  of  its  own  enormity. 
No  pen  can  record,  no  volume  can  contain,  the  details 
of  the  daily  and  hourly  sufferings  of  a  whole  peoplej 
endured   without   intermission,   through    the  whole 
life  of  man,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.     The  mind 
itself  can  scarcely  comprehend  the  wide  range  of 
the  mischief:  how  constant  poverty  and  insult,  long 
endured  as  the  natural  portion  of  a  degraded  cas1 
bear  with  them  to  the  sufferers  something  yet  wors( 
than  pain,  whether  of  the  body  or  the  feelings;  ho" 
they  dull  the  understanding  and  poison  the  morals 
how  ignorance  and  ill-treatment  combined   are    thi 
parents  of  universal  suspicion;  how  from  oppression 
produced  habitual  cowardice,  breaking  out  when  occar»' 
sion  offers  into  merciless  cruelty ;  how  slaves  become 
naturally  liars;  how  they,  whose  condition  denies  theuii 
all  noble  enjoyments,  and  to  whom  looking  forward  isj 
only  despair,  plunge  themselves,  with  a  brute's  reck-j 
lessnes8,into  the  lowest  sensual  pleasures;  how  the  do- 
mestic circle  itself,  the  last  sanctuary  of  human  virtue, 
comes  at  length  corrupted,  and  in  the  place  of  natu- 


!, 
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ral  aflfection  and  parental  care,  there  is  to  be  seen  only  ^^,?- 
selfishness  and  unkindness,  and  no  other  anxiety  on  '^ — ^. — 
the  part  of  the  parents  for  their  children,  than  that  they 
Daay,  by  fraud  or  by  violence,  prey  in  their  turn  upon 
that  society  which  they  have  found  their  bitterest 
enemy.  Evils  like  these,  long  working  in  the  heart  of 
a  nation,  render  their  own  cure  impossible :  a  revolu- 
tion may  execute  judgment  on  one  generation,  and 
that  perhaps  the  very  one  which  was  beginning  to  see 
and  to  repent  of  its  inherited  sins ;  but  it  cannot  re- 
store life  to  the  morally  dead ;  and  its  ill  success,  as 
if  in  this  line  of  evils  no  curse  should  be  wanting,  is 
pleaded  by  other  oppressors  as  a  defence  of  their  own 
iniquity,  and  a  reason  for  perpetuating  it  for  ever. 

But  it  was  the  blessing  of  Rome,  that  this  course  of  St"3^^ 
evils  was  in  her  case  checked  in  time,  when  it  had  ?f """l!!?,®^ 

'  the  treat- 

brought  suJflTering  only  on  one  generation,  before  it  had  p<^Y  **^ 

entailed  moral  corruption  on  the  remotest  posterity,  debtor.. 

Twenty  years  *'  of  poverty  and  oppression,  could  we 

present  to  ourselves  each  individual  case  of  misery, 

would  seem  a  fearful  amount  of  evil ;  but,  happily, 

twenty  years'  suflFering  in  the  life  of  a  nation  are  but 

like  an  attack  of  fever,  severe  indeed  while  it  lasts,  but 

too  short  to  weaken  the  constitution  permanently. 

Mere  poverty,  moreover,  is  an  evil,  the  sense  of  which 

varies  greatly  according  to  difierences  of  time  and 

place ;  its  actual  privations  depend  much  on  climate ; 

their  intolerableness  arises  from  contrast ;  where  none 

are  extravagant  or  luxurious,  poverty  must  almost  sink 

to  beggary  before  its  sting  is  felt  acutely.    The  actual 

distress  endured  by  the  Roman  commons  in  the  loss  of 

their  houses,  and  the  destruction  of  their  cattle  and 

fioiit-trees,  few  of  which  could  have  escaped  the  hands 

^  The  period,  according  to  Nie-    according  to  the  common  cl 
buhr's    chronoWj,    was    one    of    logy,  it  ksted  twenty-three 
eighteen  years,  Som  365  to  383 :    from  365  to  388. 

VOL.  II.  0 
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of  the  Gauls  during  thoir  long  occupation  of  the  c 
-  and  territory  of  Rome,  although  severe  for  the  time, 
would  nevertheless  have  been  diminished  by  the  sense 
of  its  being  the  common  portion,  and  would  in  time 
have  been  altogethei*  relieved.  But  the  attacks  of 
foreign  enemies  rendered  the  tributum,  as  a  war-tax, 
constant  and  heavy  ;  other  taxes  were  imposed  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  building  up  the  rock  of  the  Capitol 
with  large  blocks  of  stone  ",  and  probably  of  rebuild- 
ing the  temples  generally ;  whilst  the  obligation  of 
completingthe  houses  in thecity  within  twelve  months, 
was  a  pressure  on  the  means  of  the  less  wealthy,  com- 
ing at  the  very  time  when  they  were  least  able  to  meet 
it.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  debts  were  unavoidably 
contracted  ;  and  when  there  was  a  general  demand 
for  money,  it  was  not  possible  that  any  positive  law 
could  keep  the  rate  of  interest  low.  Whether  the  en- 
actmentof  the  twelve  tables,  which  fixed  its  yearly  rate 
at  one-twelfth  of  the  principal,  was  actually  repealed, 
or  only  disregarded  by  common  consent,  we  cannot 
tell;  but  the  re-enacting  of  that  rate '*  a  few  years 
later  is  a  proof  that  at  this  period  it  was  not  observed; 
and  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  the  principal  '•  of 
debts  was  sometimes  paid  many  times  over  in  interest 
before  they  were  of  five  years'  standing.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  the  details  of  the  extreme  sev^ty 


"Uvy.Vl.*.    ■■  Capitolinm  saio 

qmidnito  siibatmctum  ei>t."  Thin 
miut  menn.  that  where  the  vlitT  hod 
been  provnl  to  be  acceasible,  and 
mnst  thus  hnvv  been  more  or  hft 
oF  an  inclined  plane,  it  nas  so  btiilt 
up  with  lurge  bloi'ks  of  stone  a»  to 
vnUi^e  tliu  upper  Burl(u.'e  of  the 
hill,  and  make  It  pei^indicnlarwith 
the  bottom  of  it.  Similar  sub- 
atructinna  have  enlarged  the  surface 
of  the  bill  towards  the  forum,  where 
the  ramaine  of  the  Tabalariain  gtill 
eiiit. 


The  "  eaiam  qaadratnm  "  of  the 
Koman  writers,  ie  the  "  Steintof " 
of  the  German  geotogiati:  the 
"Tufa  litoidi-"  of  Brooch! :  it  la  > 
vo](«nic  conglumerate,  foand  in 
Rome  it«clf,  and  ia  the  atone  em- 
ployed in  the  Cloaca. 

"  Livy.VU.  16. 

*°  Livy,  VI.  14.  "MDltiplicijam 
sorte  etsoluta.  mei^entibua  semper 
aort^ni  unuria."     This  ia  aaid  of  the 
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of  the  law  towards  insolvent  debtors ;  they  have  been    chap. 

XXV. 

already  noticed ;  but  as  the  distress  was  far  greater  ^ — .-^ 
now  than  at  any  former  time,  this  severity  must  have 
been  more  extensively  felt  than  ever  :  every  patrician 
house  was  become  a  private  gaol :  but  a  gaol  in  which 
the  prisoners  were  kept  to  hard  labour  for  the  gaoler's 
benefit,  or  were  at  his  caprice  loaded  with  irons  and 
subjected  to  the  lash. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  in  its  mildest  form,  and  '^8K^^7^^J^ 
amidst  the  manifold  money  transactions  of  a  great  misery  from 
commercial  country,  in  which  the  debtor  must  often  cause*, 
be  paying  the  penalty  of  his  own  imprudence,  is  yet 
beginning  to  shock  the  feelings  of  modern  times,  as 
being  liable  to  the  evil  of  confounding  together  mis- 
fortune and  crime.     How  then  should  we  regard  the 
treatment  of  Roman  commons,  whose  debts  were  in- 
curred by  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  were  the  conse- 
quence of  an  overwhelming  national  calamity,  and  of 
the  want  of  consideration  shown  by  the  government 
for  their  state  of  distress  ?  Yet  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  severity  of  the  law  in  itself  seems  even  now  to  have 
excited  no  complaint ;  nor  do  we  find  that  the  tribunes 
extended  their  protection  to  the  multitude  of  innocent 
debtors  who  were  daily  dragged  off*  to  labour  amongst 
slaves  in  their  creditors'  workhouse, — ^what  excited 
general  discontent  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  high  rate 
of  interest  exacted  by  the  patricians,  who  thus  seemed 
to  make  their  profit  out  of  the  general  misery ;   and 
next,  the  harshness  of  obliging  the  commons  to  pay 
heavy  taxes  for  the  pubUc  service,  while  the  state's 
domain  land,  the  natural  resource  in  extraordinary 
national  emergencies,  was  appropriated  to  the  benefit 
of  individuals,  and  whilst  the  taxation  itself  was  highly 
arbitrary,  being  regulated  according  to  an  old  valua- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  citizens",  and  making  no 

"  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  675. 

c2 


debtor*. 
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CHAP,    allowance  for  the  enormous  losses  which  had  since  so 

XXV. 

' — ^^—^  greatly  reduced  its  amount.  Above  all,  there  was  the 
intolerable  suspicion  that  the  taxes  thus  hardly  wrung 
from  the  people  were  corruptly  embezzled:  a  tax  had 
been  imposed  to  replace  twofold  the  treasures  bor- 
rowed from  the  temples  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the 
Gauls ;  and  it  was  whispered  "  that  this  money,  in- 
stead of  being  restored  to  the  gods,  was  secretly  kept 
back  by  the  patricians  for  their  own  use. 

M.  Maniius      Thus  the  cvils  of  the  times  and  the  public  irritation 

comes  for-  ,    •*■ 

ward  as  the  were  great;  but  before  theyf ound  their  true  and whole- 
thepoor  some  remedy,  they  gave  occasion  to  one  of  those  false 
inaoivent  shows  of  relief  which  only  aggravate  the  disease.  M. 
Maniius,  the  preserver  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls, 
was  jealous  of  the  high  reputation  of  Camillus  ^^  and 
alienated  from  the  patricians  generally,  because  his 
share  of  the  high  offices  of  the  commonwealth  was  not 
such  as  his  merits  claimed.  Thus  he  was  ready  to 
feel  indignant  at  the  severities  practised  against  the 
debtors  ;  and  his  better  feelings  also,  the  loftiness  of 
his  nature,  and  his  sympathy  with  brave  men,  were 
all  shocked  by  the  scenes  which  he  daily  witnessed. 
One  day  "  he  saw  a  centurion  who  had  served  with 
him,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  distinguished  soldier, 
now  dragged  through  the  forum  on  his  way  to  his 
creditor's  workhouse.  He  hastened  up,  protested 
against  the  indignity,  and  himself  paid  the  debt  on 
the  spot,  and  redeemed  the  debtor.  The  gratitude 
and  the  popularity  which  this  act  won  for  him,  excited 
him  to  go  on  in  the  same  course :  he  sold  by  public 
auction  the  mostvaluable"  part  of  his  landed  property, 

*-  Livj,  VI.  14.  ditors  excited  such  a  tumult  in  the 

*'  Livy,  VI.  11.     Phitarch,  Ca-  year  of  Rome  259.     See  Livy,  II. 

millus,  36.  23. 

•^  Livy,  VI.  14.     One  is  rather  **  "  Fundum    in   Veienti,"    says 

too    much    reminded    here   of  the  Livy, "  caput  patrimonii.*'     It  could 

story  of  the   brave   old  centurion,  hardly,  then,  have  been  a   part  of 

whose   hard   usage    from    his    ere-  the  Veientian  territory  which  had 
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and  declared  that  be  wouM  never  see  a  fellow-citiien  chafl 
made  a  bondsman  for  debt,  so  loner  as  he  had  the  iik^uis  ^ — v— 
of  relieving  him.  So  well  did  he  ftilfil  this  promise^ 
that  he  was  said  to  have  advanced  monev  to  no  fewer 
than  four  hundred  debtors,  without  rei^uiring  any 
interest  to  be  paid  to  him;  and  thus  to  have  dis* 
charged  their  debts,  and  saved  them  from  bondage* 
Such  generosity  obtained  for  him  the  unbounded  af« 
foction  of  the  people;  he  was  called  the  "  Father  of 
the  Commons;"  and  his  house  in  the  Capitol  was 
always  beset  by  a  multitude  of  citizens,  to  whom  he 
spoke  of  the  cruelty  of  their  creditors,  and  of  their 
fraud  and  sacrilege  in  appropriating  to  themselves  the 
money  paid  by  the  people  to  replace  the  treasures 
borrowed  finom  the  gods  for  the  ransom  of  the  Capitol- 

A  dictator  had  been  **  already  appointed  early  in  ^*J!lJlJl 
the  year,  with  the  double  purpose  of  employing  him  Jj|;<^  "» 


against  the  Volscians  abroad,  and  if  need  should  be,  J^J^  *^* 
against  the  attempts  of  Manlius  at  home.  The  office  P**?^"^ 
had  been  conferred  on  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  perhaps 
the  same  person  who,  in  his  consulship,  eight-and- 
twenty  years  before,  had  taken  cognizance  of  the  mur- 
der of  M.  Postumius  bv  his  soldiers ;  and  he  was  now 
recalled  from  the  field  to  check  the  apprehended  sedi- 
tion. He  summoned  Manlius*'  befoFe  him,  called 
upon  him  to  prove  his  charge  of  the  embezzlement  of 
the  sacred  money,  and  on  his  failing  to  do  so  threw 
him  into  prison.  This  seems  to  have  been  merely 
the  exercise  of  that  power  of  arresting  dangerous 
individuals,  and  so  stopping  their  plans  for  a  seasoD, 

been  oonqaered  only  eleven  years  land  held  by  occapation ;  but  such 

before.     But  the  Ager  Veiens  came  estates     were    bought     and      sold 

down  to  the  Tiber,  and  portions  of  amongst  individuals  as  if  they  were 

it    may    have   been    conauered   in  proi>erty.    subject    always    to    the 

earlier  wars,  or  even  in  the  earlier  chance  of  their  being  reclaimed  by 

Tears  of  the  final  war.     The  fundus  the  state, 

m  question  was  probably  a  "  pos-  *•  Livy,  VT.  11. 

sessio,"  or  a  portion  of  tne  domain  *'  Livy,  VI.  16. 
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CHAP,  which  is  granted  to,  or  assumed  by,  all  governments, 
in  perilous  times;  it  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
imprisonment  of  Manlius  did  not  expire  with  the  term 
of  the  dictator's  office,  but  continued  till  the  senate, 
fearing,  it  is  said,  that  he  would  be  released  by  force, 
passed  a  vote  to  restore  him  to  his  Uberty.  This 
might  seem  to  have  been  an  act  of  weakness,  yet  the 
event  allows  us  to  attribute  it  to  a  wise  poUcy ;  for 
ManUus,  when  released,  indulged  in  language  more 
violent  than  ever,  and  at  last,  if  we  can  rightly  inter- 
pret" the  doubtfiil  language  of  the  annalists,  the 
assemblages  at  his  house  assumed  a  more  threatening 
character,  and  the  Capitol  was  occupied  by  him  and 
his  followers  as  a  stronghold  in  defiance  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  it  was  many  years  afterwards  by  the  tribune 
L.  Satuminus.  That  his  motives  were  not  pure,  and 
that  his  purposes  were  treasonable,  seems  evident  from 
several  circumstances.  He  did  not  unite  with  the 
tribunes,  the  natural  leaders  of  the  commons,  nor  con- 
cert with  them  any  definite  measure  for  the  redress  of 
the  existing  evils.  This  makes  a  wide  distinction 
between  him  and  the  several  honest  popular  leaders 
who,  on  other  occasions,  had  opposed  the  aristocracy, 
Volero,  Terentilius,  Duilius,  Icilius,  Canuleius,  and 
Trebonius,  had  each  come  forward  with  some  distinct 
measure  for  the  attainment  of  a  particular  end ;  but 
of  ManUus  we  hear  nothing  but  that  he  exercised 
great  liberality  towards  distressed  individuals,  and  so 
acquired  an  immense  popularity ;  that  he  excited  the 
passions  of  the  people  by  vague  charges  and  invectives 
against  the  aristocracy;  and  that  he  occupied  the 
Capitol  with  a  multitude  of  his  partizans.  It  marks 
also  the  character  of  his  proceedings,  that  the  tribunes, 

^  "  Senatus  de  secessione  in  do-  a  positive  act  of  iDsurrection,  or,  to 

mum  privatam  'plebis,  .  .  .  agitat."  speak  more  strictly,  of  a  withdrawal 

Liv^,  VI.  19.     The  word  "secessio"  of    allegiance    from    the    existing 

is  either  an  exaggeration  or  denotes  gOTemment. 
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forgetting  the  just  grievances  of  their  order,  joined  chap. 
the  patricians  against  him ;  and  that  Q.  Publilius*',  ^-^— 
whose  family  was  surpassed  by  none  in  its  hereditary 
zeal  for  the  true  hberties  of  the  commons,  came  for- 
ward to  impeach  him  of  high  treason.  What  follows 
is  told  with  some  variations,  and  the  real  details  can- 
not be  recovered.  According  to  the  common  account, 
Manlius  submitted  to  take  his  trial  before  the  centu- 
ries in  the  Campus  Martins.  I  have  already  shown 
how  much  even  the  greatest  criminals  had  to  hope 
from  the  uncertainty  of  such  a  tribunal ;  how  much 
weight  was  given  to  matters  foreign  to  the  question  at 
issue ;  how  a  strong  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  judges  might  overpower  the  clearest  evi- 
dence of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  If  even  the  decemvir 
Appius  had  thought  his  acquittal  by  the  centuries  not 
impossible,  how  much  more  might  Manlius  expect 
from  them  a  favourable  sentence  ?  Nor  was  his  hope 
deceived.  When  he  appeared  in  the  field  of  Mars,  he 
brought  forward  four  hundred  debtors  ^  whom  he  had 
relieved  from  bondage:  he  exhibited  the  spoils  of 
thirty  enemies  whom  he  had  slain  in  personal  combat; 
he  showed  forty  honorary  rewards  which  he  had  at 
various  times  received  from  his  generals  in  war ;  and 
amongst  these,  eight  of  those  wreaths  of  oak,  the 
famous  civic  crowns,  which  were  given  for  saving  the 
hfe  of  a  fellow-citizen  in  battle.  He  produced,  besides, 
some  of  the  very  men  whom  he  had  thus  saved,  living 
witnesses  of  his  services,  whose  tears  and  entreaties  in 
behalf  of  their  preserver  might  strike  to  the  hearts  of 
all  who  saw  them.  Finally,  he  bared  his  own  breast, 
covered  with  honourable  scars ;  and,  looking  up  to  the 
Capitol,  which  rose  immediately  above  the  field  of 

*•  Livy,  VI.  19.    This  Publilius  famous  popular  laws  which  bear  his 

was  of  the  same  family  with  Pub-  name  some  years  afterwards.     Livy, 

lilios  Volero,  and  with  the  dictator  VIII.  12. 

Publilius    Philo,  who    passed    the  ~  Livy,  VI.  20. 
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CHAP.  Mars,  he  implored  the  aid  of  those  gods  whose  temples 
^^ — V— -»  he  had  saved  from  barbarian  pollution,  and  bade  the 
people  to  look  at  the  Capitol  and  then  give  their  judg- 
ment. The  tribunes  saw  that  the  centuries  thus  ex- 
cited would  never  find  him  guilty  ;  and  the  trial  was 
adjourned",  not  to  be  brought  forward  again  before 
the  same  tribunal.  Yet  how  he  was  prevented  from 
appeaUng  to  the  centuries  from  the  sentence  of  any 
other  court  that  might  have  condenmed  him,  does  not 
appear.  Nothing  more  is  known  with  certainty  than 
that  Manlius  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor;  the  very 
manner"  of  his  execution,  as  well  as  the  authority  by 
which  he  was  condemned,  are  variously  reported.  All 
agree,  however  ^^,  that  his  house  was  levelled  with  the 
ground ;  that  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  any  one 
from  henceforth  to  reside  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Capitol ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  Manlian  gens 
shared  so  deeply  in  the  general  sense  of  his  guilt,  as 
to  make  it  a  rule  of  their  house,  that  no  Manhus 
should  ever  hereafter  receive  the  praBnomen  of  Marcus. 
dSIt^Hr^         After  this  ill-omened  opposition  to  the  aristocracy, 

'*  Any  objection  of  a  religious  the  times  of  the  kings,  for  the  pur- 
kind  on  the  part  of  the  auffurs,  or  pose  of  trying  him  as  a  public 
a  notice  "  that  it  thundered,"  was  enemy.  Further,  what  was  the 
sufficient  to  break  up  the  comitia.  "  concilium  populi,"  and  where  was 
C.  Kabirius  was  saved  from  con-  the  "Lucus  JPetelinus?"  for  the 
demnation  by  a  sudden  adjourn-  present  reading  of  "  Porta  Nomen- 
ment  produced  by  the  act  of  L.  tana "  in  the  ^tions  of  Livy,  is  a 
Metellus,  who  tore  down  the  stand-  mere  correction  of  Nardini,  and  not 
ard  hoisted  on  the  Janiculum,  and  to  be  admitted ;  inasmuch,  as  there 
thus,  according  to  an  old  custom,  was  no  Porta  Nomentana  before 
obliged  the  comitia  to  separate.  the  enlargement  of   the   walls  by 

**  Livy,  and  most  otner  writers,  Aurelian.  Then,  there  is  the  cun- 
say  that  he  was  thrown  from  the  ous  story  recorded  by  Dion  Cassius, 
Tarpeian  rock.  Cornelius  Nepos  and  which  Niebuhr  prefers  as  the 
related  that  he  was  scourged  to  most  authentic  of  all  the  accounts, 
death.  See  Gellius,  XVII.  21,  §  The  question  is  too  long  to  be  dis- 
24.  Again,  some  said,  that  he  was  cusseahere:  I  have  thrown  it  there- 
condemned  by  a  "  concilium  populi,"  fore  into  a  note  at  the  end  of  the 
held  in  the  JPeteline  grove  without  volume. 

tha  Porta  Flumentana ;  others  said,        •'  Livy,  VI.  20.     Plutarch,  Ca- 

that    he    was    condemned    by    the  millus,  36.     Auctor  de  Viris  illustr. 

duumviri,  or   two   judges  created,  in  Manlio.     Dion  Cassius,  Fragm. 

according  to  the  old  law  ascribed  to  Peiresc.  xxxi. 


their  power  was,  as  usial,  cmlr  tiie  xDcre  «M:£nDr^    ^m?^ 
For  four  Tears  the  distress  wte!ni  oil  iiicriafcsh:^  — :— 

tribimes  of  the  rear  o7o  *we  do  t>:«  fcrjcw  il.rdr*= 
naiiies^  ventured  to  xmke  a  samd**  in  beiaLif  cc  tibrcr  *=»  5 
constitaents.  Censors  had  heien  appcer^^ed  in  riis 
vear,  to  take  a  new  rahzaxion  of  the  properrr  c^  the 
citizens ;  bat  one  of  them  having  died.  a2hi  ii  r^EO^ 
accounted  unhickT  to  fill  np  the  place  of  a  deceased 
censor,  his  odleague  went  om  of  office*  Two  «asciP5 
were  then  dected,  bat  the  angiirs  pffv«>OTn>ced  thesr 
election  invalid,  and  they  also  i^esigned  whhc»in  doczjg 
anv  business :  after  whidi  a  reli^>>iis  obic^^OTi 
made  to  anv  third  election^  as  if  the  irods  had 
fested  it  to  be  their  will  that  there  sbc^sid  be  rf^"  oer- 
sors  that  year.  This  so  provoked  the  trrt«iDe&.  lias 
when  it  was  proposed  to  call  the  legions  into  the  5ejd 
against  the  people  of  Prapneste,  they  had  reoc^urse  to 
the  old  method  of  opposition  fvactised  by  ihe  irn? 
in  the  preceding  century,  and  protected  everi 
in  refusing  to  enfist ;  nay,  they  weat  st£Q  fianher.  asd 
declared  that  thev  would  once  for  all  redi>ess  the  exis:!- 
ing  grievances  by  forbidding  any  debtor  10  be  given 
over  to  his  creditor's  power  by  the  s«itence  of  the 
magistrate.  And  though  they  did  not  persevere  in 
their  purpose,  for  the  Prapnestines  ^,  by  a  S3>ddrii  in- 
road up  to  the  renr  gates  of  Bome«  fcraished  an 
excuse  for  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  az^d  node 
the  war  seema  maaer  of  paramount  necessiiy , yet  the 
tribunes  withdrew  their  opposition  only  on  s-Mne  com- 
promise ;  and  at  the  ensuing  electic«n  of  milhary  tri- 
bunes, three  out  of  six  were,  for  the  first  time  siiice 
the  Gaulish  invasion,  chosen  from  among  the  ple- 
beians. 

This  apparently  brought  some  relief  for  the  foDow- 


••  LiTT.  VL  27.  ••  liTT.  VL  d 
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^xxv.'  ^^S  y®^r  •  l>ut  at  the  end  of  it  only  one^^  plebeian  was 
^^^^  elected  amongst  the  military  tribunes ;  and  the  year 
availing.  377  ^^g  Qjjjy  marked  by  disappointment  of  all  the 
hopes  of  the  commons,  and  an  actual  increase  of  their 
burdens.  Censors  were  again  elected,  but  a  war  with 
the  Volscians  was  made  a  pretence  for  postponing  the 
census;  while, on  the  other  hand,  although  the  censors 
could  not  find  opportunity  for  relieving  the  distress  of 
the  commons,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  contract  for 
the  building  of  a  part  of  the  city  wall^^ :  and  to  defray 
the  expense  of  this  work  additional  taxes  were  im- 
A.u.c.  378.  posed.  Accordingly,  in  this  and  the  following  year, 
the  amount  of  debt  in  the  state  continued  to  increase, 
and  the  number  of  insolvent  debtors  condemned  to 
bondage  was  greatly  multiplied ;  while  a  sudden  dis- 
solution of  the  alliance  between  the  Latins  and 
Volscians,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  qpparate  peace 
between  the  latter  and  Rome  ^®,  relieved  the  patricians 
from  any  immediate  pressure  of  foreign  warfare,  and 
thus  deprived  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  of  its 
most  effectual  weapon. 
But  deliver-      From  this   apparently   hopeless   condition   there 

ance  is  not-  iii  xrii*  a* 

urithstand-  spruug  up  Suddenly  a  prospect  of  deuverance.  Again 
»ng  at  an  .  ^^  ^avo  couflicting  traditious,  idle  stories,  and  party 
exaggerations  in  the  place  of  history.  But  the  result 
of  the  great  struggle  is  certain,  whatever  obscurity 
hangs  over  the  details.  And  L.  Sextius,  and  C. 
Licinius,  though  we  cannot  gain  a  distinct  knowledge 
of  them  as  individuals,  yet  deserve  to  be  recorded 
amongst  the  greatest  benefactors  to  the  cause  of  good 
government  and  equal  law,  inasmuch  as  they  brought 
forward  and  carried  the  Licinian  laws. 

•«  Livy,  VI.  31.  «  Livy,  VI.  33. 

«7  Livy,  VI.  32. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE   LICINIAN   LAWS. 378-384. 


"Lea  moBvenieng  qui  sgitent  leu  peuplea  peuvent  6tn  de  deoz  aatlea. 

rs  unit  BODt  prodiiiU  par  line  c&ase  direute,  d'ofi  r&ulte  un  effet  imm^- 

it.      Une  circonstance  quelconque  am&ne   nne   nstion,   on   mftme   line 

I  ftttie  de  la  nation,  ^  d^sirer  an  but  d^rmin^ ;  I'entrepriM  &;hoae  on 

I  ^UBsit Ce  «ont  la   lea  lieureuscs   r^rolations ;  oo  sail  ce  qn'oo 

T  »But,  on  marche  vers  un  point  pr6:iB,  on  wj  repoae  quand  U  eat  Rtleint," — 
I  (BABAJcra,  T*ble»n  de  k  Litt^rature  Frsnfaise.  pendant  le   Diihaititote 


['Six  patrician  military  tribunes'  bad  boen  elected  at    chap,  i 

I  the  comitia  for  tbo  year  378,  and  bad  entered  on  their  ■-' 

[office  on  the  first  of  July.    The  coalition  between  the 

I  Latins  and  Volscians,  which  had  been  ao  dangerous 

pto  Rome,  was  dissolved  in  this  same   summer,  and 

F'the  Volscians  of  Antium  made  a  separate  peace*. 

'  During  the  autumn  the  commons  seem  to  have  utterly 

lost  heart:  the  patricians  were  all-powerful  at  home, 

and  fortune  seemed  disposed  to  favour  them  equally 

abroad:  the  cause,  in  short,  appeared  so  hopeless,  that 

L  the  more  eminent  men*  amongst  the  commons  were 

tdiscouraged  from  coming  forward  as  candidates,  even 

'  Livy.Vl.  32. 

•  Livj,  VI.  33.     Bat  tbej-  could 

trcelj  have  uiiide  an  iiUBolute  »ur. 
Vxender,  "deditio."  of  their  dty  and 
Vtetrilorji  for  we  bear  ol'  tlitm  agiiin 
^in  littltt  more  than  Iwentj  ye 


quLTcd  iu  tba  wai  now  before  ua. 
and  which  tbev  must  bare  ratained, 
therefore,  at  the  maee  of  378.  See 
Livy.  VII.  27.  But  a  atnte  wliich 
retaioa  even  its  conquesls  at  the  end 
likelj  to  muko  at 


^..    independent  and  sovereigu  peo-     that  came  time  an  abeolute  a 
jp\e ;  planting  a  coionj  on  that  verj     der  of  its  own  city  and  temtorj. 
•pot,  Sfttricimi,  which  thpy  bad  con-         '  Livj,  VI,  34. 
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CHAP,  for  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  commons;  the  tribune's 
power,  they  thought,  would  merely  expose  themselves 
to  odium,  while  it  would  be  unable  to  effect  any  good. 
Thus  the  elderly  men,  who  generally  held  the  tribune- 
ship,  now  abandoned  the  helm  in  despair;  and 
younger  men,  who  would  have  given  way  to  their 
higher  claims  under  other  circumstances,  now  found 
themselves  called  upon  to  come  forward,  and  brought 
with  them  strength  and  spirits  better  fitted  for  times 
so  perilous.  At  the  election  in  December,  C.  Licinius 
StolOj  a  member  of  one  of  the  richest*  and  most  dis- 
tinguished famihes  amongst  the  commons,  and  a  man 
in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  obtained  a  place  amongst  the 
ten  tribunes;  and  L.  Sextius,  a  young  man  of  an  active 
and  aspiring  spirit,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Licinius, 
was  elected  one  of  his  colleagues. 

Could  we  look  into  the  private  history  of  these 
aw/rtle  ti^es,  we  should  find,  no  doubt,  amongst  the  Roman 
col^onl*'*  patricians,  as  amongst  the  members  of  all  aristocracies, 
a  certain  number  of  persons  who,  from  various  motives, 
are  opposed  to  the  majority  of  their  own  order.  By 
some  of  these,  Licinius  and  Sextius  were,  we  may  be 
sure,  encouraged  and  supported :  the  Licinian  family 
had  repeatedly  intermarried  with  patricians':  the  tri- 
bune himself  was  married  to  a  Fabia,  and  others  of 
his  name  had  been  sunilarly  connected  with  the  Manlii 


Some  of  the 
patricians 
are  fayour 


*  This  appears  from  what  is  re- 
lated of  him  afterwards,  that  the 
amount  of  puhlic  land  in  his  occu- 
pation exceeded  the  measure  of  500 
jugera,  which  had  been  fixed  by  his 
own  law.  Niebuhr  observes  also 
that  this  wealth  of  the  Licinian 
family  continued  to  the  latest  pe- 
riod of  the  republic,  as  is  shown  oy 
the  immense  riches  of  M.  Licinius 
Crassus. 

•  The  Licinius  who  was  military 
tribune  in  the  year  355  was  a 
brother  of  Cn.  Cornelius ;  and  the 


Licinius  who  was  master  of  the 
horsemen  in  382-3  was  related  to 
the  dictator  of  that  year,  P.  Man- 
lius.  Livy,  V.  12.  VI.  39.  If  in  the 
first  of  these  two  cases  we  suppose, 
with  Borghesi  (Nuovi  Framraenti, 
Parte  2,  p.  89),  that  P.  Licinius  was 
a  Cornelius  by  birth,  and  adopted 
into  the  family  of  the  Licinii,  it 
shows  no  less  the  high  eminence  of 
the  Licinii  and  their  intimacy  with 
the  noblest  patrician  houses,  when 
even  a  Cornelius  would  not  scruple 
to  become  their  adopted  son. 
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and  the  Cornelii-     With  all  the  advantapes,  then,  of   ™^^ 
wealth  and   connexion  that  could  be  enjoyed  by  a 
commoner,  Licinius   came   forward   to   redress   the 
grievances  of  his  order,  and  to  secure  their  rights 
for  the  time  to  come. 

He  proposed  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  in  con- 
junction with  L.  Sextius,  three  separate  laws*.  The 
first  provided  a  strong  remedy  for  the  great  actual 
evil,  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  debt.  It  enacted, 
that  whatever  had  been  already  paid  in  interest  should 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  principal ' ;  and 
that  the  debt  thus  reduced  should  be  discharged  in 
three  years,  in  three  equal  instalments.  The  second 
bill  was  intended  to  save  the  commons,  when  their 
debts  were  once  reUeved,  from  the  necessity  of  running 
into  debt  again.  It  proposed,  therefore,  to  provide 
for  the  poorer  citizens  by  giving  them  grants  of  land 
out  of  the  domain,  or  ager  pubhcus  :  and  in  order  to 
have  land  enough  available  for  this  purpose,  it  re- 
strained the  right  of  occupation,  by  enacting  that  no 
man  should  occupy  more  than  five  hundred  jugera  of 
the  public  land  in  tillage*,  nor  feed  more  than  a  hun- 
dred oxen  and  five  hundred  sheep  on  those  portions  of 
it  which  were  left  in  pasture.  The  third  bill  was 
dictated  by  the  consciousness  that  the  enjoyment  of 
property  is  neither  secure  in  itself,  nor  can  satisfy  the 
wants  of  a  noble  mind,  without  being  united  with  a 
certain  portion  of  political  power.     The  commons,  as 


•  LiTj,  VI.  35. 

'  *'  Ut  deducto  eo  de  capite  quod 
Qsoris  pemumeimtiim  e»et,  id  ouod 
superesset  triennio  aeqois  portioni- 
bus  peTBolveretnr."     Livy,  \I,  35. 

'  "'  Xe  qiiis  plus  qningenta  iagera 
agri  poBsideret."  If  we  remember  the 
legal  definition  of  pomessio,  *'  qoic- 
qaid  apprehendimns  cajos  propnetas 
ad  nos  non  pertinet,  ant  nee  potest 
pertinere^  hoc  possewioDem  appd- 


Limos,"  De  Vcrbor.  Significat.  115 
(Digest.  Lib.  L.  tit  xtL),  we  «hall 
see  that  it  was  needless  to  add 
"publici"  to  "agri,"  because  the 
only  land  which  men  ordinAiilr  oc- 
cupied, without  its  being  their  own, 
was  the  "  ager  publicus." 

For  the  cianse  limiting  the  nam- 
ber  of  cattle  which  might  be  fed  oo 
the  pnblic  pasture  lan<L  see  Appian, 
de  Bell.  Ciril.  I.  8. 


V'/;^  *^*  '/r':^^5  rr.  -,*r  >>  t^<^,  v.  »  >Tel  with  the  patricians; 
^  '  t.r.'S;  r.^r.o:,**  ^f  rr.r:;*  ^-y-^zzrr  must  be  laid  open  to 
t.f./:rr.i  *r-^:;*  ;;..*:  rjir^  a::  vpporrTmitT  of  bequeathing 
r»^'/.,,*v  Vy  *'>;!r  rrr.lA-^T:-  The  institution  of  the 
ff,.,s*Sirv  Ti'.,  s:.'rr:.\:j  vhJi,  in  itselfl  an  affront  to  the 
f'y,rfiUir,fi'^, :  it  ira--  or.Ir  tKrcause  it  was  so  inferior  in 
Ay/u\^y  Uf  th'^  cofjAuliship,  that  it  had  been  made 
riornJrj;illv  acc^^ssible  to  them.  The  bill  of  Ldcinius 
ac^;oniirjJ5]y  did  away  with  the  military  tribuneship, 
and  n?Htored  the  consulship*.  That  very  image  of  the 
ariciont  royalty',  with  all  its  sacredness  and  display  of 
Movorrrigri  Htatr/,  was  to  be  open  to  the  commons  no 
luHK  than  to  the  patricians.  But  experience  had 
Hhowri  that  it  was  not  enough  to  throw  it  open 
UHinily  :  one  place  must  be  secured  to  the  commons 
by  hiw,  or  the  influence  of  the  patricians  at  the 
(joniitia  would  for  ever  exclude  them  from  it.  It 
waH  proposed,  therefore,  that  one  at  least  of  the 
two  consuls  should  of  necessity  be  elected  from  the 
commons. 
liriri"^  l^his  last  law  requires  no  explanation;  and  the 
ni  .1.  itor     siHM)n(l,  since  Niebuhr  has  cleared  up  the  whole  subject 

mill  rmlilitr.       ^  ,  ,  ...  ^ 

of  \\\\>  agrarian  laws,  is  equally  intelligible.  The  first 
howc^Yor  involves  it  in  some  difficulty;  for  if  the  rate  of 
inti»rc\st  had  been  high,  and  a  debt  had  been  of  long 
Htatuling,  t  \\i>  sum  paid  in  interest  would  not  only  have 
<*»j\ialh^<l,  but  nuist,  in  some  instances,  have  actually 
f^NOfSHlfHj  tlh^  auhnint  of  the  principal;  so  that  the 
tMN^litor,  far  from  liaving  any  thing  more  to  receive, 
would  rallior  liavo  had  something  to  refund.  To  ex- 
pliun  t)us,  Niobuhr  obsorvos^ihat  debts  were  ordinarily 
M^nltsi  iw  \\w  m^i  of  0110  vo.^r :  aT]d  that  if  a  debtor 
rouM  r,,^1  i^on  iv^v,  ho  was  in  ihe  habit  of  borrowing 
nuNUxx  ofrt  v.o>x  o:\\v.:or:o  iMsoLarpr  the  principal  and 


I 
I 
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interest  of  his  first  account;  a  proceeding  which,  from  chap. 
its  frequency,  had  a  particular  name,  "  Versiira'"."  ■ — ^^ — ^ 
That  a  speedy  settlement  of  debts  was  the  ordinary 
practice,  may  indeed  be  collected  from  the  clause  in 
this  very  Licinian  law  itself,  which  required  the  whole 
debt  remaining  after  the  deduction  of  the  already  paid 
interest  to  be  discharged  within  three  years  ;  and  if 
the  practice  of  veraura  was  often  repeated,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  a  debtor  would  have  paid  his  original 
debt  many  times  over  in  interest,  although  cot  under 
that  name  ;  a  part  of  the  principal  of  every  new  debt 
being  in  fact  the  interest  of  the  preceding  one,  StiU, 
as  the  distress  had  now  lasted  thirteen  years,  there 
must  have  been  many  who  could  not  have  gone  on  so 
long  upon  this  system ;  the  amount  of  their  debt  must 
have  so  exceeded  all  their  possible  means  of  payment, 
that  no  new  creditor  could  have  been  found  to  advance 
them  the  money  to  discharge  it.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, what  could  the  debtor  do  but  enter  into  a 
nexum,  and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  term,  on  faihng  to 
redeem  himself,  submit  to  be  given  over  as  a  bondman 
to  his  creditor ;  or  else  try  to  procure  a  fiirther  respite 
by  offering  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  ?  In  this  latter 
case  the  interest  so  paid  would  undoubtedly  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amount  of  the  principal,  and  thus  it 
would  happen  that  there  would  be  a  very  small  balance 
left  for  the  creditor  still  to  receive.  But  such  cases 
would  be  very  few;  in  most  instances,  when  a  man's 
credit  was  soeshausted  that  he  could  no  longer  practise 
the  system  of  borrowing  from  a  new  creditor  to  pay 
his  old  one,  he  would  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  nexum, 
and  being  still  insolvent,  would,in  the  common  course 
of  things, become  his  creditor's  bondman.  Then  whilst 
the  debtor  was  giving  his  creditor  all  the  benefit  of  his 
labour,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  interest  of  the  debt 

"  PestiiB.  or  rather  Paii!ns.  in  "  VerBurn." 
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xx^'  went  on  accumulating  also :  and  thus,  after  lie  had 
' — V — '  remained  some  years  in  bondage, he  might  be  redeemed 
by  the  mere  payment  of  his  original  debt,  from  which 
there  would  be  deducted  only  that  interest  which  he 
had  paid  before  he  had  been  consigned  to  his  creditor's 
power.  But  what  we  should  most  desire  would  be,  to 
learn  the  fate  of  the  great  mass  of  debtors,  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  had  thus  been  reduced 
to  slavery.  Was  there  any  limit  of  time  beyond  which 
they  could  not  be  redeemed  ?  or,  if  the  debt  were  never 
paid,  did  they  or  their  posterity  ever  recover  their 
freedom  "  ?  Are  we,  in  short,  to  believe,  that  many 
families  of  the  Roman  commons,  during  this  period, 
were  finally  lost  to  their  country  as  free  citizens  ?  or 
was  there  any  mitigation  of  the  extreme  rigour  of  their 
fate,  and  did  the  slave  debtor  ever  recover  his  personal 
liberty  by  consenting  to  become  the  client  of  his 
master  ?  These  are  questions  to  which  I  believe  it  is 
impossible  to  give  satisfactory  answers, 
^p  the******  ^^  return,  however,  to  our  narrative ;  the  promul- 
^^le**  ^^  gation  of  the  three  Licinian  bills  provoked,  as  was 


magistrates. 


'^  There  is  a  well-known  passage  able,  because  it  implies  that  the  ad- 
in  Quinctilian,  VII.  3,  §  27,  which  dictus  did  not  undergo  either  the 
enters  into  the  differences  between  maxima  or  media  capitis  deminutio ; 
the  condition  of  a  slave  and  that  of  he  could  not  lose  his  rights  of  citi- 
one  who  was  "  addictus,"  or  given  zenship  if  he  retained  his  tribe..  But 
over  to  his  creditor  into  bondage,  were  these  rights  in  abeyance,  as 
But  it  does  not  specially  touch  the  the  father's  power  over  his  children 
questions  which  I  have  suggested,  was  suspended  so  long  as  he  was  a 
oome  parts  of  it,  however,  are  re-  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
markable.  "  Ad  servum  nulla  lex  nut  returned  to  him  as  soon  as  he 
pertinet :  addictus  legem  habet.  came  home  ?  or  can  we  suppose 
Propria  liberi  quse  nemo  habet  nisi  that  they  continued  to  exist,  and 
liber,  praenomen,  nomen,  cogno-  that  a  creditor  might  drive  his  ad- 
men, tribum ;  habet  haec  addictus."  dicti  into  the  forum  to  give  their 
"  Addictus  leffem  habet ;"  that  is,  votes  as  he  should  require,  and  that 
he  could  not  oe  killed  by  his  mas-  such  votes  were  legal ;  or  would 
tcr,  nor  treated  by  him  absolutely  at  this  be  one  of  the  many  cases  in 
his  discretion,  but  might  claim  the  which  the  officer  who  presided  §t 
protection  of  the  law  like  a  freeman  :  the  comitia  exercised  his  discretion 
aguin,  he  could  inherit  property  and  in  objecting  to  them  whenever  he 
acquire  property ,  which  a  slave  could  thought  proper,  or  receiving  them 
not  do.   "  Tribum  habet "  is  remark-  if  it  suitea  the  interests  of  his  party  P 
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natural,  the  most  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  chap. 
the  aristocracy.  Again  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  -^  — 
in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes ;  the  firreat  object  of  the 
patricians  was  to  prevent  the  biUs  from  being  jx^ssoil 
there.  8ome  of  the  tribunes  were  attached  to  the 
aristocratical  party,  and  these  were  persuaded  to  in- 
terpose their  negative'*,  to  forbid  the  reading  of  the 
bills  to  the  people,  and  thus  to  stop  them  from  ever  being 
put  to  the  vote.  Lacinius  and  Sextius,  thus  baffled, 
and  being  unable  to  proceed  with  their  measures 
directly ,  determined  to  retaliate  by  obstructing,  in  hke 
manner,  the  course  of  their  opponents.  WTien  the 
month  of  July  arrived,  and  the  military  tribunes  for 
the  last  year  went  out  of  office,  Licinius  and  Sextius 
forbade  the  election  of  any  successors  to  them  ;  they 
would  aUow  no  curule  magistrates  to  be  appointed ; 
and  they  with  the  aediles  of  the  commons  remained 
for  a  time  the  only  magistrates  of  the  repubhc. 

But  that  this  time  continued  for  five  vears,accordin£r  ?•«*» 
to  the  common  report  of  theRomauFastiandhistorians,  »~^  ^" 
is  a  thing  altogether  incredible*'.    An  anarchy  of  five  &▼«  y 

n  Lirjr,  VI.  35.  tribunesbip  of  Licinius.    (XIV.  22. 

"^  It  18  utterly  impossible  to  as-  Fni$rm>   Mai.)     And   Polybius  im* 

eertain  tbe  real  chronoloeT  of  tbis  plies  tbem.  wbere  be  gives  tbe  dates 

period.     Tbe  story  of  tbe  five  years'  of    tbe    several    invasions    of   tbe 

anaicby  arose  probably  from  an  ex-  Gauls,  II.  18.    Tbe  later  writers 

aggerated    interpretation   of   some  such  as  Eutropius.  Cassiodorus.  and 

expressions  in  tbe  annalists,  **  that  Rufus  Festus,  make  tbe  anairby  to 

£oT  five  years  tbe  tribunes  went  on  bave  lasted  for  four  rears.     So  al:;^ 

obstructing  tbe  elections,"  meaning,  does  Zonaras ;  but  tLen  these  four 

tbat  whilst  tbe  contest  lasted,  this  years  are  with  him  the  whole  period 

was  their  weapon,  wbich  they  used  of  tbe  struggle,  for  be  makes  them 

finom  time  to  time,  and  never  re-  to  be  followed  immediately  bv  tbe 

finquisbed  it  without  stipulating  for  dictatorship  of  Camillus,  ani  tbe 

some    concession    in   turn.     After-  pretended  Gaulish  invasion.     They 

wards,  when  tbe  date  of  tbe  Craulisb  are  then  tbe  years  which,   in  the 

invasion  bad  been  fixed  to  tbe  2nd  common  Fasti,  follow  tbe  five  pre- 

year  of  the  98th  Olympiad,  and  this  tended  vears  of  anarchy ;  and  which 

was  assumed  as  certam,  the  exist-  are  mar\ed  by  four  colleges  of  mili- 

ence  of  the  five  years'  anarchy  was  tary  tribunes.     It  is  to  be  observed, 

no   longer   questioned.     Tbe   Fasti  that  about  forty  years  afterwards  we 

Capitolini    acknowledged  them    as  still  find  the  consular  year  spoken 

well  as  Livy ;  so  also  does  Diony-  of  as  b^inning  on  tbe  1st  of  July 

sius,  for  be  speaks  of  the  ten  years'  (Livy,  YlII.  20),  which  requires  us 

VOL.   II.  D 
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years  ;  ao  long  a  period  of  the  moat  extreme  political 
-  excitement,  nay,  of  the  greatest  extremity  of  revolu- 
tionary violence  ;  the  water  boiling,  as  it  were,  with 
such  intensity,  and  yet  never  boiling  over  ;  a  knot  so 
perplexing,  which  none  untied,  and  yet  none  wore 
tempted  to  cut ;  a  livelong  strife,  neither  pacified  by 
any  coraproraiae  nor  exasperated  into  open  ■violence, 
requires  far  better  testimony  than  that  of  the  Roman 
annalist,  removed  two  hundred  years  from  the  period 
of  the  struggle,  to  induce  us  to  admit  it  as  historical. 
What  would  have  become  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  if  for  five  years  the  supreme  courts  of  law  had 
been  closed,  and  the  praator's  or  prjetorian  tribune's 
judgment-seat  so  long  leftempty  ?  Wlierewas  therest- 
less  enmity  of  the  Latins,  who  down  to  the  beginning 
of  tliis  pretended  anarchy  are  described  as  sorolentless 
in  their  hostilities,  and  who  again  appear  in  arms  as 
soon  as  it  is  over?  Unless  the  circumstances  of  the 
struggle  were  verydifferentfromalltherepresentations 
of  them  which  have  reached  our  times,  we  can  scarcely 

to   suppose   either  tbat   one  wLole  partlj'   from   Diodorus   and    partly 

rear  psuseil   without    militajy   tri-  iiom  conjecture.      Thus   he  pluees 

buncs,  and  that  the  elections  were  the   clpclion  of  L,  Si'»tiu«   aa   the 

Dot   again   delayed,  or  thiLt  in  the  first  plclwiaD  consul,  exactly  four- 

eouree  of  the  h?e  years"  strugEle,  and-twentv  yaara  after  the  iiivaaion 

the   electiona   were   each   year   do-  of    the    Gauls.      Striliing   out   tbo 

Wed  lor  a  time,  bo  that  at  the  end  five  years  of  pretended  anarchy,  the 

of  the  period  the  time  lost  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Sextius  falls  aine- 

Eeveral  yearo,  when  added  toeether,  teen  years  aAcr  the  invasion  of  the 

amounted  to  just  a  vear  in  ul ;  or,  Gauls,   which   agrees   exactly   with 

finally,  we  must  believe  that  tiiere  the  chronology  of  Diodorus,  when 

-was  no  period   of  anarchy  at   all ;  his  confusions  have  been   corrected, 

that  the  tribunes  every  year  threat-  and  the  Gauiivh   invasion  brought 

enrd  to  stop  the  olectionH,  but  al-  to  it«  true  date,  accordioK  to  his 

lowed  tlieiD,  from  consideration  for  system,  that  is,  to  the  3rd  year  of 

the   public   service,   to   be   held   as  tie  Utith  Olympiad.     It  agrees  also 

usual,  Etijpulating,  perhaps,  for  the  with  tiie  statement  of  Orosins,  III. 

election  otcertun  individuals  known  1,  4;   aud  this  is  the  nearest  ap- 

to    be    either    favourable   to   tlieir  proiimation  to  the  truth  at  which  I 

ctums,  or,  at  least,  not  violently  ad-  think  it  ispoKsible  to  arrive;  namely. 

Terse    to    them.     Bui^hesi    thinks  to  fix  the  consulahip  of  L.  Sextiua 


ling  the  beginning  of  the     of  Mantinea,  and  of  the   death  c 
and   he    has    restored    it    Epaminondas,  ?"" " 
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doubt  that  the  Fasti  foIk>irpd  br  Dk^doros  a2)d  Orc^^ 
have  preserved  the  truer  account  of  these  disputes ; 
that  one  year  at  the  most,  perhaps  even  that  not  con- 
tinuously, but  at  difierent  intervals,  iras  passed  with- 
out eurule  magistrates ;  that  the  consulship  of  the  fii^t 
plebeian  consul  is  to  be  placed,  not  twenty-four,  but 
nineteen  years  only  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

The^  length  of  the  struggle,  even  when  reduced  in 
all  firom  ten  years  to  five,  is  sufficiently  memorable. 
The  tribunes  had  prevented  the  election  of  any  cumle 
magistrates ;  whether  this  state  of  thii^  reaDy  lasted 
for  a  whole  year,  or  only  for  a  few  weeks,  it  is  not 
possible  to  det^mine ;  but  it  was  ended  by  a  fresh 
attack  of  the  Latins  on  the  old  allies  of  Rome,  the 
people  of  Tusculum  " ;  the  call  for  aid  on  the  part  of 
the  Tusculans  could  not  be  resisted :  the  tribunes 
withdrew  their  veto,  and  the  comitia  for  the  election 
of  military  tribunes  were  duly  held ;  but  care  was 
taken  that  only  moderate  men,  or  men  friendly  to  the 
popular  cause,  should  be  chosen;  there  were  two 
VsJerii,  the  very  name  of  whose  house  was  an  assur- 
ance to  the  commons,  and  a  third  tribune  was  Ser. 
Sulpicius,  connected  by  marriage  with  C.  Licinius, 
and  with  his  patrician  supporter  M.  Fabius.  After 
all,  they  were  not  allowed  to  enlist  the  soldiers  for  the 
l^ons  without  much  opposition,  nor  probably  without 
some  stipulation,  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  that  the 
military  tribunes  should  not,  like  M.  Postumius,  abuse 
their  power  by  visiting  on  their  soldiers  in  the  field 
the  political  ofiences  of  the  commons  at  Rome.  When 
the  army  did  at  last  march  Tusculum  was  relieved, 
and  VeUtraB,  who  had  been  foremost  in  the  attack 
upon  it,  was  besieged  in  its  turn ;  but  the  siege  was 
not  speedily  ended,  and  the  year  came  to  a  close 
before  the  place  was  reduced. 

>*  Livy,  VL  36. 
D    2 
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CHAP.  Meanwhile  the  popular  cause  was  gaining  ground  : 
\—:  — ^  amongst  the  new  military  tribunes  was  M.  Fabius 
chosen  M  Ambustus^*,  the  father-in-law  of  Licinius,  and  the 
en  of  the  sa-  zealous  suDporter  of  his  bills,  an  advantage  which 

cred  books. 

more  than  counterbalanced  the  danger  threatened  by 
the  appointment  of  two  zealous  members  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  party.  These  were  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  who 
had  been  named  dictator  some  years  before  to  oppose 
the  designs  of  M.  Manlius,  and  Q.  Quinctius  Cincin- 
natus,  of  the  house  of  that  Cincinnatus  who,  in  his 
consulship,  had  proposed  to  repeal  the  laws  passed  in 
favour  of  the  commons  at  Rome,  by  the  votes  of  his 
soldiers,  in  an  assembly  to  be  held  in  a  field  beyond 
the  protection  of  the  tribunes,  and  who  in  his  dicta- 
torship had  defended  the  murder  of  Sp.  MaeUus. 
Besides,  the  patrician  interest  in  the  college  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons  was  becoming  weaker  and 
weaker ;  not  only  were  Licinius  and  Sextius  continu- 
ally re-elected,  but  three  others  of  their  colleagues,  it 
is  said,  now  espoused  their  cause,  and  the  remaining 
five,  who  had  still  pledged  their  veto  to  the  patricians, 
so  felt  the  difficulty  of  their  position,  as  to  be  obliged 
to  lower  their  tone  :  their  veto  now  professed  only  to 
suspend  the  discussion  of  the  bills,  and  not  to  forbid 
it  altogether :  "A  large  proportion  of  the  people  '*," 
they  said,  "  were  engaged  in  foreign  service  at  Veli- 
trae :  so  great  a  question  must  be  decided  in  a  full 
assembly:  till,  therefore  the  legions  should  return 
home,  the  bills  must  not  be  brought  forward."  In 
such  contests  as  these,  delay  is  an  advantage  to  the 
resisting  party  when  the  assailants  are  not  keen  in 
their  attack,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  divert  them 
fi:om  it  by  exhausting  their  patience ;  but  when  they 
are  thoroughly  in  earnest,  the  flood  gathers  into  a 
'    stronger  head  the  longer  it  is  opposed,  and  breaks  in 

"  Livy,  VI.  36.  !•  Livy,  VI.  36. 
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at  last  more  overwhelmingly.  So  Licinius,  finding  ^xvf* 
his  three  bills  thus  pertinaciously  resisted,  now  pro-  ' — ^^ — ' 
ceeded  to  add  to  them  a  fourth*',  enacting  that  the 
two  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  should  be  super- 
seded for  the  future  by  a  commission  of  ten,  and  that 
these  ten  should  be  chosen  alike  from  the  patricians 
and  from  the  commons.  The  notion  of  a  plebeian 
consul  was  most  objected  to  on  religious  grounds ;  a 
plebeian,  it  was  said,  could  not  take  the  auspices, 
because  his  order  could  exercise  no  oflBce  connected 
with  the  service  of  the  gods.  Licinius  resolved  to 
destroy  this  objection  most  eflectually,  by  attacking 
the  religious  exclusion  itself.  So  far  was  he  from 
allowing  that  a  plebeian  could  not  be  consul  because 
he  could  not  be  a  priest,  that  he  claimed  for  his  order 
a  share  in  the  priestly  offices  as  such ;  he  required  a 
distinct  acknowledgment  that  the  service  of  the  gods 
might  be  directed,  and  their  pleasure  made  known,  by 
plebeian  ministers  as  rightfully  as  by  patricians.  Per- 
haps, too,  he  had  another  and  more  immediate  object ; 
in  seasons  of  extreme  public  danger,  it  was  usual  to 
consult  the  SibyUine  books,  and  the  keepers  of  them 
reported  the  answer  which  they  found  applicable  to 
the  emergency.  Licinius  might  fear  that  this  oracle, 
if  left  solely  in  the  keeping  of  his  adversaries,  might 
be  unfairly  tampered  with ;  and  its  answers  shaped 
according  to  their  interests.  It  was  thus  especially 
desirable  that  some  of  the  commons  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  their  contents,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bihty  of  any  forgery. 

New  military  tribunes**,  it  is  said,  came  into  office  M.CamiUus 
before   the  army  came  home   from  Velitrae.     Thisiu^dku^ 
would  be  equally  true  whether  we  suppose  that  the  *^"' 
soldiers  came  home  to  the  harvest  in  July  and  August, 
or  remained  in  the  field  till  the  close  of  the  autumn. 

»7  Livy,  VI.  37.  "  Livy,  VI.  38. 
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CHAP.  Amongst  the  new  military  tribunes  we  again  find  Ser, 
Sulpicius,  and  also  Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis,  a 
man  so  distinguished,  that  he  had  already  filled  the 
same  office  six  times  before  ^^.  When  the  Licinian 
bills  were  again  brought  forward,  the  popular  feeling 
in  their  favour  was  so  strong,  as  to  make  it  apparent 
that  the  tribunes  opposed  to  them  would  find  it 
impossible  to  persist  in  interposing  their  negative; 
the  patricians  accordingly  had  recourse  to  their  last 
expedient :  it  was  pretended  that  the  war  with  Veli- 
tr89  required  a  dictator,  and  then  Camillus,  the  bitter- 
est enemy  of  the  commons,  was  appointed  to  fill  that 
office.  It  appears  that  he  issued  a  proclamation*^ 
summoning  the  citizens  within  the  military  age  to 
enlist  and  follow  him  to  the  field ;  whether  his  object 
was  any  thing  more  than  delay,  must  remain  doubtful; 
but  his  edict  was  utterly  disregarded,  and  the  senate, 
to  allay  the  storm,  called  upon  him  to  resign  his 
dictatorship.  The  Fastii  recorded,  that  P.  Manlius 
Capitolinus  was  named  dictator  shortly  after,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  domestic  dis- 
turbances 2>;  no  record,  however,  remains  to  us  of  any 
thing  that  he  did  in  his  office  :  but  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  disposed  to  take  no  violent  steps  against  the 
commons,  for  one  branch  of  the  Licinian  family  were 
his  relations,  and  fi'om  them  he  chose  C.  Licinius 
Calvus,  though  a  plebeian,  to  be  his  master  of  the 
horsemen.  As  if  to  show  still  further  that  the  contest 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  bill^*  relating  to  the 
keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  was  passed  before  the 

*'  This    appears   from   the  frag-  ginning  of  the  line  may  be  safely 

ments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  restored  as  Sigonius  has  supplied  it. 

^  Livy  says,  that  he  only  threat-  "  Ob  JSdictum  in  milites  ex  S.  C. 

ened  to  issue  such  a  proclamation,  abdicarunt." 

VI.  38.     But  Plutarch  speaks  of  it  ^^  **  Seditionis  sedandse  et  rei  ge- 

as  actually  issued,  Trpoeypai/rc  arpa'  rendsD  caus&." 

TWf  Kardkoyov.    Camillus,  39.     And  ^  Livy,  VI.  42. 
80  the  Fasti  Capitolini ;  for  the  be- 
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end  of  this  year;  but  the  other  three  were  still  delayed    chap. 
a  little  longer.     Every  nerve  was,  doubtless,  strained  ■ — ^-^ 
by  the  patricians  to  preserve  the  esclusivo  possession 
of  the  consulship,  and  this  was  naturally  tbo  point  to 
which  the  mass  of  the  commons  attached  .the  least  | 

» importance,  while  they  eagerly  desired  to  pass  the  I 

pther  two  bills,  relating  to  the  public  land  and  to  the 
debts.  But  the  tribunes,  being  well  aware  of  this  feel- 
ing, and  being  anxious,  on  personal  as  well  as  on  public 
grounds,  to  secure  the  great  point  of  an  equal  share 
of  the  highest  magistracies,  had  resolved  only  to  bring 
forward  the  throe  bills  together,  to  be  altogether  either 
accepted  or  rejected.  The  more  violent"  of  the  aris- 
tocratical  party  remonstrated  with  hypocritical  indig- 
nation against  the  arrogance  of  the  tribunes,  in  thus 
dictating  to  the  commons ;  and  against  their  selfish- 

Iness,  in  refusing  to  bring  forward  bills  for  the  good 
of  their  whole  order,  without  stipulating  at  the  same 
time  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  ambition.  But 
Ijcinius,  trusting  that  the  people  would  have  the  ■ 

.sense  to  reject  the  pretended  sympathy  of  their  worst 
enemies,  persevered  in  his  purpose ;   and  told  the 
commons  in  homely  language",  "  that  they  must  be 
content  to  eat,  if  they  wished  to  drink." 
There   is   nothing   viler    than    the    spirit  which  O" "'"" . 
°  t^  iroundi  tha 

Actuates  the  vulgar  of  an  aristocracy ;    we  cannot  !«""■  p*" 
sympathize  with  mere  pride  and  selfishness,  with  the  toci-arj  op- 
mere  desire  of  keeping  the  good  things  of  life  to  them-  I^imi* 
selves,  with  the"  grasping  monopoly  of  honours  and 
power  without  nobleness  of  mind  to  appreciate  the 

ttrue  value  of  either.  All  can  conceive  from  what 
motives,  with  what  temper,  and  in  what  language,  the 
coarser  spirits  of  the  aristocratical  party  opposed  the 

"  See  the  Innguage  which  Livy     Adyoity.      Dion     CiuiBins,     Pragm. 
'   '   '     "  'liufAjipiua     Puiraac   33,   ee   corrected   by   Rai- 
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CHAP.  Licinian  bills.  But  in  all  the  iincorrupted  aristocra- 
' — — '  cies  of  the  ancient  world,  there  was  another  and  a  very 
different  element  also ;  there  were  men  who  opposed 
the  advance  of  the  popular  party  on  the  highest  and 
purest  principles ;  who  regarded  it  as  leading,  in  the 
end,  to  a  general  lawlessness,  to  a  contempt  for  the 
institutions  and  moral  feelings  of  men,  and  to  a  dis- 
beUef  in  the  providence  of  the  gods.  Such  men  must 
have  existed  amongst  the  Roman  patricians,  and  their 
views  are  well  deserving  of  the  notice  of  posterity. 
When  Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis,  in  his  seventh 
military  tribuneship,  opposed  Licinius  and  Sextius  in 
the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  he  might  have  expressed 
his  feeUngs  in  something  like  the  following  language, 
and  the  soberest  and  wisest  of  the  commons  them- 
selves would  have  been  touched  with  a  foreboding 
fear,  while  they  could  not  help  acknowledging  that 
it  was  partly  just  *^: — 

Ie"^or-       "  ■'■  ^^^^^>  Quirites,  that  ye  account  as  an  enemy  to 

NBLius  Ma-  your  Order  whoever  will  not  aeree  to  the  passing  of 

818-  these  three  ordinances  proposed  by  your  tribunes, 

Caius  Licinius  and  Lucius  Sextius.     And  it  may  be 

^  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  in-  serving    of   notice,   because    it    so 

troduce  into  history  the  practice  of  strongly  illustrates  one  of  the  great 

writing  fictitious  speeches,  as  a  mere  uses  of    the   Christian   revelation; 

variety  upon  the   narrative,  or  an  namely,   that    it    provides   a  fixed 

occasion    for    displaying    the    elo-  moral    standard    independently    of 

quence  of  the  historian.     But  when  human    law,   and  therefore    allows 

the  peculiar  views  of  any  party  or  human  law  to  be  altered  as  circum- 

time  require  to  be  represented,  it  stances  may  require,  without  the 

seems  to  me  better  to  do  this  dra-  danger  of  dtetroying  thereby  the 

matically,   by  making  one   of  the  greatest  sanction  of  human  conduct, 

characters  of  the  story  express  them  I  have  not,  then,  put  modem  argu- 

in  the  first  person,  than  to  stale  as  ments  into  the  mouth  of  a  Roman 

a  matter  of  fact,  that  such  and  such  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome  ;  but 

views  were  entertained.     I  believe  I  have  made  him  deliver  arguments 

it  to  be  perfectly  true,  that  the  bet-  not  only  which  might  have  been, 

ter  part  of  the  opposition  to  the  ad-  but  which  were  undoubtedly  used 

vance  of  popular  principles  in  the  then,  and  which   are   so   characte- 

ancient  world  was  grounded  on  the  ristic  of  ancient  times,   that   they 

view    of   human    affairs    which    I  could  not  be  repeated  now  without 

have  ascribed  to  Ser.  Maluginensis.  absurdity. 
And  this  view  is  exceedingly  de- 
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that  some  who  have  spoken  against  them  are,  in  truth,  chap. 
not  greatly  your  well-wishers  ;  so  that  it  is  no  marvel 
if  your  ill  opinion  of  these  should  reach  also  to  others 
who  may  appear  to  be  treading  in  their  steps.  But 
I  stand  here  before  you  as  one  who  has  been  now,  for 
the  seventh  time,  chosen  by  you  one  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers : — six  times  have  ye  tried  me  before,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  and  if  ye  had  ever  found  me  to  be 
your  enemy,  it  had  been  ill  done  in  you  to  have  tried 
me  yet  again  this  seventh  time.  But  if  ye  have  be- 
lieved me  to  have  sought  your  good  in  times  past,  even 
believe  this  same  thing  of  me  now,  though  I  may 
speak  that  which  in  the  present  disposition  of  your 
minds  ye  may  perchance  not  willingly  hear. 

"  Now,  as  regarding  the  ordinances  for  the  rehef  of 
poor  debtors,  and  for  restraining  the  occupation  of  the 
public  land,  I  could  be  well  content  that  they  should 
pass.  I  know  that  ye  have  borne  much,  and  not 
through  any  fault  of  yours ;  and  if  any  peaceable  way 
can  be  found  out  whereby  ye  may  have  rehef,  it  will  be 
more  welcome  to  no  man  than  to  me.  I  like  not  the 
taking  of  usury,  and  I  think  that  ye  may  well  be  light- 
ened of  some  part  of  the  burden  of  your  taxes  by  our 
turning  the  fruits  of  the  public  land  to  the  service  of 
the  Commonwealth.  But  if  ye  ask  me.  Why  then  dost 
thou  opposethese  ordinances  ?  I  musttruly  bid  you  go 
to  your  tribunes,  Caius  and  Lucius,  and  demand  of 
them  your  answer  ^^.  They  can  tell  you  that  they  will 
not  suffer  me  to  give  my  vote  for  these  ordinances, 
nor  will  they  suffer  you  to  have  your  will.  For  they 
have  said  that  these  ordinances  shall  not  have  our 

*•  This  attack  on  the  trihunes  for  expect  that  even  the  hest  of  the  aris- 

their  refusal  to  separate  the  three  tocratical  party  would  have  scrupled 

bills  fix)m  each  other  is  put  by  Livy  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  although 

into  the  mouth  of  Appius  Claudius,  they  would  have  dwelt  on  this  point 

VII.  40.     It  would,  of  course,  be  in    a  very  different  manner  from 

pressed  by  all  the  opponents  of  the  their  more  violent  associates, 
measures;  and  it  is  too  much  to 
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CHAP,  votes,  neither  yours  nor  mine,  unless  we  will  vote  also 
-— .^— !_-»  for  a  third  ordinance,  which  they  have  bound  to  them 
so  closely,  as  that  none,  they  say,  shall  tear  them 
asunder.  Now,  as  touching  this  third  ordinance, 
Qiiirites,  I  will  deal  honestly  with  you :  there  is  not 
the  thing  in  all  the  world  so  precious  or  so  terrible  as 
shall  move  me,  either  for  love  or  for  fear,  to  give  my 
vote  in  its  behalf. 

"  What  is  there,  then,  ye  will  say  to  me,  in  this 
third  ordinance  which  thou  so  mislikest?  I  will 
answer  you  in  few  words.  I  mislike  the  changing  of 
the  laws  of  our  fathers,  specially  when  these  laws  have 
respect  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Many  things,  I 
know,  are  ordered  wisely  for  one  generation,  which 
notwithstanding,  are  by  another  generation  no  less 
wisely  ordered  otherwise.  There  is  room  in  human 
affairs  for  change ;  tliere  is  room  also  for  unchange- 
abloness.  And  where  shall  we  seek  for  that  which  is 
unchangeable,  but  in  those  gi'eat  laws  which  are  the 
very  foundation  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  most  of  all  in 
those  which,  having  to  do  with  the  immortal  gods, 
should  be  also  themselves  immortal  ?  Now  it  belongs 
to  these  laws  that  the  office  of  consuP\  which  is  as  it 
were  the  shadow  of  the  majesty  of  Jove  himself,  should 
bo  held  only  by  men  of  the  houses  of  the  patricians. 
Ye  know  how  that  none  but  the  patricians  may  take 
any  office  of  the  priesthood  for  the  worship  of  the  gods 
of  Rome,  nor  interpret  the  will  of  the  gods  by  augury. 
For  the  gods  being  themselves  many,  have  set  also 
upon  earth  many  races  of  men  and  many  orders  ;  and 

^  The  rclifjious  argument,  tliat  a  Livy,  but  is  important  to  be  stated, 

plcljcian  could  not  be  created  consul  because    it   is   as   charactoristio    of 

wifln)ut  proi-mation,  is  to  bo  found  polvlheisni,   as   the   opposite  prin- 

twice  in   Livy,   in   the    arjijuments  ciple,  that  all  men  are  equal  biefore 

used    against'  the    Canuleian   bills,  God,  excci)t  so  far  as  their  own  con- 

IV.  2-(),  and  aj^in  in  the  speech  of  duct    creates  a  ditferencc  between 

Appius  a^lnst  the  Licinian   bills,  them,  is   characteribtic  of  Christi- 

VI.  1-1 .    The  principle  imidied  in  anity. 
this  argument  is  not  to  be  found  in 
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one  race  may  not  take  to  itself  the  law  of  another  race,  chap. 
nor  one  order  the  law  of  another  order.  Each  has  its  ' — ^-^ 
own  law,  wliich  was  given  to  it  from  tho  begiuning : 
and  if  we  change  tliese  the  whole  world  will  be  full  of 
confusion.  It  is  our  boast"  that  we  Komans  have 
greater  power  over  our  children  than  the  men  of  any 
other  nation  :  with  us  the  son  is  ever,  so  long  as  he 
hves,  subject  to  Ixis  father's  will,  except  his  father  be 
pleased  to  give  him  his  freedom.  Now,  if  a  son  were 
to  ask  why  he  should  not,  when  he  is  come  to  full  age, 
be  free  from  his  father's  authority,  what  answer  should 
we  give  than  this,  that  the  law  of  the  Romans  gave  to 
fathers  this  power  over  their  children,  that  to  this 
law  he  had  been  born,  as  sicely  as  to  those  other  laws 
of  his  nature  which  appointed  him  to  he  neither  a  god 
nor  a  beast,  but  a  man.  These  laws  are  not  of  to-day, 
nor  of  yesterday ;  we  know  of  no  time  wlien  they  have 
not  been :  may  neither  we  nor  our  children  ever  see 
that  time  when  they  shall  have  ceased  to  bo  I 

"  But  if  the  mere  will  of  tho  njcn  of  this  generation 
nn  set  aside  these  laws :  if,  breaking  tlu-ough  that 
der  which  the  gods  have  given  to  us,  we  elect  for 
lonsuls  those  whom  the  gods  allow  not,  see  what  will 
J  the  end.  "Within  these  fifteen  years  four  tribes  of 
iirangers  have  been  added  to  the  commons  of  this 
Bity,  Ye  know,  also,  that  many  enfranchised  slaves, 
men  with  no  race,  with  no  taw,  I  had  well-nigh  said 
with  no  gods,  are,  from  time  to  time,  enrolled  amongst 
our  citizens.  If  all  these  are  admitted  into  our  Com- 
jnonwealth,  to  become  Homans,  and  to  live  according 
>  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  it  is  well.  But  if  we  may 
alter  these  laws  ;  if  strangers  come  among  us  not  to 
receive  our  custom,  but  to  give  us  theirs,  what  thing  is 
here  so  surely  fixed  in  our  state,  that  it  shall  not  be 
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CHAP,  torn  up  at  our  fancy  ?  what  law  will  be  left  for  us  to 
— '.— -*  follow,  save  the  law  of  our  own  fancies  ?  Truly,  if  the 
gods  had  sent  down  one  from  heaven  to  declare  to  us 
their  wiU ;  if,  as  our  own  laws  were  written  by  the 
decemvirs  upon  the  twelve  tables,  so  there  were  any 
tables  to  be  found  on  which  the  gods  had  written 
their  laws  for  all  mankind,  then  we  might  change  our 
own  laws  as  we  would,  and  the  law  of  the  gods  would 
still  be  a  guide  for  us.  But  as  the  gods  speak  to  us, 
and  will  speak  only  through  the  laws  ^^  of  our  fathers, 
if  we  once  dare  to  cast  these  aside,  there  is  no  stay 
or  rest  for  us  any  more ;  we  must  wander  in  confusion 
for  ever. 

"  Nor  is  it  a  little  thing  that  by  breaking  through 
the  law  of  our  fathers,  and  choosing  men  of  the  com- 
mons for  consuls,  we  shall  declare  that  riches  "  are  to 
be  honoured  above  that  rule  of  order  which  the  gods 
have  given  to  us.  Riches,  even  now,  can  do  much  for 
their  possessor,  but  they  cannot  raise  him  beyond  the 
order  in  which  he  was  born,  they  cannot  buy  for 
him — shame  were  it  if  they  could  ! — the  sovereign 
state  of  the  consulship,  nor  the  right  to  offer  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  of  Rome.  But  once  let  a  plebeian  be 
consul,  and  riches  will  be  the  only  god  which  we  shall 
all  worship.  For  then  he  who  has  money  will  need 
no  other  help  to  raise  him  from  the  lowest  rank  to  the 
highest.  And  then  we  may  suffer  such  an  evil  as  that 
which  is  now  pressing  upon  the  cities  of  the  Greeks 

^  Tois  €pa>To)(ri  nas  Set  TrotcTi'  fj  Hippodamus.     *0  yitp   v6fjLOs   Itrxvv 

TTfpt  Bvcias  ^  TTCpt  7rpoy6v<i)v  Otpa-  oitdtfiiaif  €X€i  rrpos  t6  ndBforBai,  nXrjv 

TTiias  fj  7r€pl  aXXov  tiuqs  tS>v  rotov-  irapk  t6  c^or.     tovto  d*  ov  yiypevM 

TCDVf    ...    7    IIv6ia    v6fx<p    7r6\€(i>s  ft  /X17   bia  xp6vov  rrX^^oy. — Politic. 

avaipti  TToiovvras  tvae^cis  Av  ttokip.  II.  6. 

— Xenophon,  Memorab.  I.  3,  §  1.        ^  Compare    the     sentiments    of 

Compare  the  language  of  Archida-  Theognis  and  Pindar  on  this  point, 

mus,  and   of  Cleon  m  Thucydides  who  constantly  lament  the  increas* 

.  I.  84,  III.  37,  and  the  argument  ing  honour  paid  to  riches  in  cora- 

asrainst  any  alteration  in  the  laws,  parison  with  the  declining  estima- 

hy  Aristotle  in  his  review  of  tion  of  noble  birth. 

soretical    commonwealth    of 
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in  tlie  great  island  of  Sicily.  There  may  arise  a  man 
from  the  lowest  of  the  people  with  much  crafV  and  '- 
great  riches,  and  make  himsell'what  the  Greeks  call  a 
tyrant".  Ye  scarcely  know  what  the  name  means;  a 
vile  person  seizing  upon  the  state  and  power  of  a  king, 
trampling  upon  all  law,  confounding  all  order,  perse- 
cuting the  noble  and  good,  encouraging  the  evil, 
robbing  the  rich,  insulting  the  poor,  living  for  himself 
alone"  and  for  his  own  desires,  neither  fearing  the 
gods  nor  regarding  men.  This  is  the  curse  with  which 
the  gods  have  fitly  punished  other  people  for  desiring 
freedom  more  than  the  law  of  tlieir  fathers  gave  them. 
May  we  never  commit  the  like  folly  to  bring  upon 
ourselves  such  a  punishment  I 

"  Therefore,  Quirites,  unless  your  tribunes  can  6iid 
for  us  another  law  of  the  gods  to  guide  us  in  the  place 
of  that  law  which  they  are  destroying,  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  that  ordinance  which  they  are  so  zealously 
calling  upon  lis  to  pass.  Not  because  I  am  proud, 
not  because  I  love  not  the  commons,  but  because, 
above  all  things  else  on  earth,  I  love  and  honom-  law; 
and  if  we  pull  down  the  law  and  exalt"  our  own  will 
in  the  place  of  it,  truth,  and  modesty,  and  soberness, 
and  all  virtue  will  perish  from  amongst  us;  and  false- 
hood, and  insolence,  and  licentiousness,  and  all  other 
wickedness  will  possess  us  wholly.  And  instead  of 
that  greater  freedom  which  ye  long  for,  the  end  will 


"  This  ia  what  Arehidnmos  and 
Cleon,  Btrikinp  specinnens  of  the 
nobleat  acd  vifmt  advocates  of  na 
nnuhanged  syBteiu,  an  opposed  to 
one  of  conlinonl  proera>^  call  "the 
wishing  to  bo  wiseT  than  the  lana," 
Archidamiis  honate  tliat  the  Spar- 
tuns  wcru  truincll  afxaSitrrtpov  t&v 
hS/iwv  T^r  vnipo^Uiot.  Thucyd.  I. 
81.  CliHjQ  di'scribcB  good  tltilena 
asmuii  vibi) d7mmtvyT*nnJ£  iavrmv 
fuHffd.nfuidfOTfootT** *"" 


"I  Thucj^d.    I.    13,     ,at-raT-<i.WpaE 
2(  yiy¥oiitVTit  rjjt  '£XX<iSar  Ka\  ruf 

itpoTipov  iniiov)iJti)s  ri  iroXXa  npai^ 

jrpoaSlfav  fUiCAwi'  yiyHiitiviov. 

"  Thucjd.  1.  17.     Tu  f<{i'  iavTuy 
fi^rov  npoopiiiiiiai  it  re  ri  aiiixa  xai 


it  tA  rir  Uiof  oZitnp  aC^ii 


.      8'" 

iriiAiti    ^Kovv.      Compare    the 
Bcription  of  B  tyrant  m  Heroditi 
III.  80,  nod  V.  m. 
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xxv^'    be  faction  and  civil  bloodshed  ",  and,  last  of  all,  that 
' — '^ — '  which  is  worse  than  all  the  rest,  a  lawless  tyranny/' 
to  bc*J^in      ^^  s^^^  language  as  this  the  tribunes  might  have 
uielrffu'^     replied  by  denying  that  its  principle  was  applicable  to 
SJ^^  oV^*  the  particular  point  at  issue :  they  might  have  urged 
ser,  Corne-  that  the  admissiou  of  the  commons  to  the  consulship 
was  not  against  the  original  and  unalterable  laws  of 
the  Romans,  inasmuch  as  strangers  had  been  admitted 
even  to  be  kings  at  Rome ;  and  the  good  king  Servius, 
whose  memory  was  so  fondly  cherished  by  the  people, 
was,  according  to  one  tradition,  not  only  a  stranger 
by  birth,  but  a  slave.     And  further  they  might  have 
answered,  that  the  law  of  intermarriage  between  the 
patricians  and  commons  was  a  breaking  down  of  the 
distinction  of  orders,  and  implied  that  there  was  no 
such  diflFerence  between  them  as  to  make  it  profane  in 
either  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  other.     But  as 
to  the  principle  itself,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  did 
contain  much  truth.      The   ancient  heathen  world 
craved,  what  all  men  must  crave,  an  authoritative 
rule  of  conduct ;  and  not  finding  it  elsewhere,  they 
imagined  it  to  exist  in  the  fundamental  and  original 
laws  of  each  particular  race  or  people.     To  destroy 
this  sanction  withoujt  having  any  thing  to  substitute 
in  its  place  was  deeply  perilous;   and  reason  has 
been  but  too  seldom  possessed  of  power  suflBcient  to 
recommend  its  truths  to  the  mass  of  mankind  by  their 
own  sole  authority.     On  the  other  hand,  good  and 
wise  men  could  not  but  see  that  national  law  was  evi- 
dently in  many  cases  directly  opposed  to  divine  law"; 

**  So  Theognis,  **  Hence  the  distinction  insiBted 

Kvpve,  Kv€i  TToXis  rjde*  dcSoixa  dc  ^rj  on    by    the    philosophers    between 

T€KTj  avhpa  universal    and  municipal  law,   be- 

^vOvvTTipa  KOKTis  v^pios  vfi€TipTj9.  twccn  natural  and  political  justice. 

See  Aristotle,  Ethics,  V.   7,   Ehe^ 

*Ex  tS)v  yap  (TTacrii  cort,  Koi  €p.(f)v\oi  toric,  I.  14.     Hence  the  interest  of 

^6voi  dvbpS>v'  the  story  of  Antigone,  who  is  re- 

^ovvapxos  di  9r($X(t  firjnoT€  rJSc  presented  as  breaking  the  law  of  her 

ddoi,  39-51.  country  because  it  was  at  varianoe 
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and  that  obedience  and  respect  for  it  were  absolutely  chap, 
injurious  to  men's  moral  nature ;  they  felt  sure,  more-  * — ^ — • 
over,  that  the  very  truth  was  discoverable  bv  man, 
and  trusted  that  it  must  at  last  force  its  way  if  the 
grotmd  were  but  cleared  for  its  reception.  They 
hoped,  besides,  as  was  the  case  with  Aristotle,  that  by 
gaining  the  ear  of  statesmen  they  might  see  a  system 
of  national  education  established  ^,  which  would  give 
truth  all  the  power  of  habit ;  and  knowing  too  that 
imiversal  law,  that  if  man  does  not  grow  better,  he 
must  grow  worse,  and  that  to  remain  absolutely  un- 
changed is  impossible;  they  yentured  to  advance 
towards  a  higher  excellence,  even  amidst  the  known 
dangers  of  the  attempt,  in  the  faith  that  God  would, 
sooner  or  later,  point  out  the  means  of  overcoming 
them. 

The  events  of  the  last  year  of  this  long  struggle  uw  »!i<n 
are  even  more  obscm^  than  those  of  the  years  preoed-  trib«^ 
ing  it.     P.  Manlius'',  the  late  dictator,  P.  Valerius,  cM:»t.  la- 
who  had  been  five  times  tribune  before,  two  Comelii,  ST*"** 
Aulus  and  Marcus,  the  one  of  the  family  of  Cossus,  "^"^ 
the  other  of  that  of  the  Maluginenses ;  M.  Geganius 
Macerinus,  and  L.  Veturius,  formed  the  last  coDege 
of  military  tribunes  which  was  to  be  known  in  Rome. 

with  the  law  of  the  gods :  Sophocles  of  Eteocles,  whose  fanend  was  sane- 

invests  her  character  with  all  the  tioned  hj  the  law,  exclaiming : 

sacredness  of  a  martyr ;  hut  JEschY-  i/uU  d*  Ofia  r^,  Mcnrfp  r<  voXcr 

las,  who  more  entirely  identified  the  icoi  ro  dinuor  (vpf-xm^ti. 

laws  of  the  land  with  the  highest  fjurra  y  p  pwuipat  jcal  Ai6s  urxyp 

standard  of  human  virtae,  ends  lus  ode  Kod/i^Awv  ^pv(€  voktp 

tragedy  of  the  "Seyen  Chiefs  who  fuj  ^parpmnjpai,    fujH^  aXXodasr^r 

warred  on  Thehes  "  with  the  ex-  KVfiart  <l>^&w 

pression  of  the  opposite  sentiment,  KaroKXvaOijrai  ra  fiokurra. 

which  is  eyidently  uttered  from  his  *  Ethic.  Nicomach.  X.   9.    *Ek 

heart.     Half  of  the  chorus  go  with  Wov   dc   aya>y^r   6p$^s  rv;^rir  irpos 

Antigone  to  hury  Polynioes  m  defi-  dprr^v    ^aX€w6p,  p^   vjr6    rocovrocr 

ance  of  the  king's  decree ;  urging  Tpa<f>tvTa  96poit.  .  .  .  d<6  yofiois  del 

in  their  justification :  rrrd^Bai  r^v  Tpo<f>^v  koi  to  tmnfifV' 

Koi  yhp  y€V€q,  para'  ovk  earai  yap  Xvmjpa  avwififi 

koip6v  r6ff  4x^^»  '^  irdXiff  SKK»s  ytvoptva, 

ShXoT  iwaum  rh  diKOUu  "  Livy,  VI.  42. 
Bat  the  other  half  follow  the  hody 
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XX  vT  Manlius  and  Valerius  were  likely  to  favour  the  bills ; 
of  Veturius  we  know  little ;  but  the  two  Cornelii** 
and  Geganius,  if  they  were  true  to  the  political  sen- 
timents of  their  families,  would  be  strongly  opposed  to 
them.  But  the  story  of  this  year  is  again  perplexed 
by  an  alleged  dictatorship  of  N.  Camillus,  and  a.  pre- 
tended inroad  of  the  Gauls  into  Latium.  It  is  said, 
that  an  alarm  of  an  approaching  invasion  from  the 
Gauls  led  to  the  appointment  of  Camillus ;  and  this 
may  be  true ;  for  the  senate  would  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  slightest  rumour  as  an  excuse  for  invest- 
ing him  with  absolute  power;  but  that  the  Guuls 
really  did  invade  Latium  at  this  time,  and  were  de- 
feated by  Camillus  in  a  bloody  battle  '•  near  Alba, 

*•  Two     Comelii     Malnglnenses  vi  figendi  cansi."     Bot  as  the  frag" 
were    amongst    the    most    zealous  ments  of  the  Fasti  are  in  this  place 
supporters    of  the    second    decem-  very  much  mutilated,  we  cannot  tell 
virate,  one  of  them  being  actually  a  whether  thej  contained  any  men- 
colleague  of  Appius  Claudius,  at  a  tion  of  his  victory  and  triumph  over 
time  when  even  the  patricians  them-  the  Gauls  or  no.     Pix>bably,  how- 
selves  were  generally  disgusted  with  ever,  they  did,  for  the  story  seems 
it ;    and   a   ComeUus  Cossus   had  to  have  established  itself  in  the  Ro- 
been  appointed  dictator   to  oppose  man  historv  very  generaUy ;   it  is 
the  supposed  designs  of  Manlius.  mentioned  by  Livy,  oy  Plutarch,  by 
The    consulship    of   M.    Geganius  Dionysins  in  the  fragments  of  his 
Macerinus,  two  years  after  the  end  14th  book,  by  Sionaras,  by  Appian, 
of  the  decemvirate,   is   marked  as  in  a  fragment  which  clearlv  re&rs  to 
the  period  at  which  the  reaction  in  it,  IV.  7,  and  it  is  implied,  I  think, 
fiivour  of  the  patricians  began  ;  and  in  the  short  summary  of  Florus,  I. 
the  consuls  of  that  year  are  con-  13.     On  the  other  hand,   there  is 
trasted  with  those  of  the  year  pre-  the  notorious  falsehood  of  the  other 
ceding,  who  are  described  as  mode-  stories  of  Gaulish  victories  g^ned 
rate    men,    not    much    inclined  to  by  Camillus;  there  is  the  positive 
either  party.     And  a  M.  Geganius  statement    of    Polybius,    that    the 
was  one  of  those  censors  who  treated  Gauls  did  not  invade  Latium  again 
the  dictator   Mam.  ^milius  with  till  thirty  years  after  their  first  irrup- 
such   unjust    severity,   because    he  tion ;  and  that  when  they  did  come, 
had  abndged  the  duration  of  the  and  advanced  to  Alba,  the  scene  of 
censor's  office.  Camillus'    pretended    victory    over 

^  The  Fasti  Capitolini  state  that  them,  the  liomans  did  not  dare  to 
Camillus  was  appointed  dictator  meet  them  in  the  field.  Polyb.  II. 
this  year,  "  rei  gerendaj  causi,"  18.  There  is  also  the  statement  of 
that  18,  '*  to  command  an  army  in  Aristotle,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  Ca- 
the  field."  as  diMtinguished  from  the  millus,  22.  and  a|p*eeing  so  corn- 
other  objectH  for  which  a  dictator  pletely  with  Polybius,  "that  Kome 
was  souietiines  appointed,  such  as,  was  delivered  from  the  Gauls  by 
"seditionis  Hcdanaa)  caus4/'  "comi-  Lucius  ;"  that  is,  by  Lucius  Camil- 
\  habendorum  caus^"  or  "  cla-  lus,  the  son  of  Marcus,  who  repelled 
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seems  to  be  merely  a  fabrication  of  the  memorials  of   chap. 

..  .  XXVI. 

the  house  of  the  Furii,  the  last  which  occurs  in  the 
story  of  Camillus,  and  not  the  least  scrupulous.  Set- 
ting aside  this  pretended  Grauhsh  war,  the  annalists 
merely  related,  that  after  most  violent  contests,  the 
Licinian  bills  were  carried*® ;  this  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  tribunes  went  out  of  oflfice  in  Decem- 
ber :  and  apparently  they  were  not  again  re-elected, 
as  if  in  the  fiill  confidence  that  the  battle  was  won. 
But  when  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  consuls  were 
held  according  to  the  new  law,  and  the  centuries  had 
chosen  L.  Sextius  to  be  the  first  plebeian  consul,  the 
storm  broke  out  again  with  more  violence  than  ever, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  curiae  to  confirm  the  elec- 
tion and  invest  him  with  the  imperium.  No  particu- 
lars are  recorded  of  the  following  crisis  ;  matters,  it  is 
said,  came  almost  to  a  secession  of  the  commons,  and 
"  to  other  terrible  threats  of  civil  contention** ;" 
words  which  seem  to  mean  that  the  secession  would 
not  have  been  confined  to  mere  passive  resistance,  but 
would  have  led  to  an  actual  civil  war.  But  Camillus, 
who  was  still,  it  is  said,  dictator,  acted  on  this  occa- 
sion, if  we  may  believe  any  story  of  which  he  is  the 
subject,  the  part  of  mediator ;  both  sides  made  some 
concessions :  the  patricians  were  to  confirm  the  elec- 
tion of  the  plebeian  consul ;  but  the  ordinary  judicial 
power  was  to  be  separated  from  the  consul's  oflfice,  and 
conferred  from  henceforth  on  a  new  magistrate,  who 

the  Gaals  in  the  year  406  (or  more  Alban  hills,  and  placed  the  combat 

properly  401),  the  first  time,  accord-  of  Manilas  ten  years  later.  I  believe, 

log  to  P(dybias,  that  the  Romans  therefore,  that  the  accounts  of  this 

ever  did  meet  them  with  advanta^.  last  dictatorship  of  Camillus  are  as 

Finally,  the  common  stories  of  this  little  to  be  relied  on  as  those  of  ^  * 

pretended  war  are  at  variance  with  pretended  defeat   of  Brenniv 

one  another,  some  placine  the  fa-  freeing  Rome  from   the  sha 

moos  combat  of  T.  Manlius  with  paying  a  ransom, 
the  Graolish  giant  in  this  year,  and        ^  Livy,  VI.  42. 
making  the  QaiUs   advance  as  far        *^  "  Terribileeqn#» 

as  the  Anio ;  while  others  laid  the  vilium    oertamini 

scene  of  CamiUns'  victory  on  the  42. 

VOL.    II. 
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CHAP,  was  always  to  be  a  patrician,  and  who  being  appointed 
^^ — V— ^  without  a  colleague  was  not  to  be  called  consul,  but 
praetor ;  a  title  of  high  dignity,  which  had  been  an- 
ciently borne  by  the  consuls,  and  expressed  particu- 
larly their  supreme  power,  as  the  captains  or  leaders 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  first  person  who  filled 
this  new  oflfice"  was  Sp.  Camillus,  the  son  of  the  dic- 
tator ;  a  compUment  which  his  old  father  well  de- 
served, if  the  last  public  act  of  his  life  of  more  than 
fourscore  years  was  the  reconcihng  of  the  quarrels  of 
his  countrymen,  and  the  bringing  a  struggle  of  five 
years  to  a  peaceful  and  happy  termination. 
If'^S'cu^  This  union  of  the  two  orders  was  acknowledged 
Slp.'*^'^*  also  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  repubUc.  A 
temple^'  was  built  on  the  CapitoUne  hill,  looking 
towards  the  forum,  and  dedicated  to  "  Concord ;"  and 
a  fourth  day  was  added  to  the  three  hitherto  devoted 
to  the  celebration  of  the  great  or  Roman  games ;  as  if 
to  signify  that  the  commons  were  from  henceforth  to 
take  their  place  as  part  of  the  Roman  people,  by  the 
side  of  the  three  old  patrician  tribes,  the  Ramnenses, 
Titienses,  and  Luceres.  To  preside  at  these  games, 
two  new  magistrates  were  appointed  under  the  name 
of  Curule  -^diles ;  and  these  were  to  be  elected  in 
alternate  years  from  the  patricians  and  from  the  com- 
mons. Their  other  duties  and  powers  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  define ;  but  it  appears  that  they  exercised  for  a 
time**  the  jurisdiction  which  had  formerly  belonged 

*'  Livy,  VII.  1.  "  tribunal,"  or  judgment-seat,  as  a 

^  Plutarch,  Camillus,  42.     Livj,  mark  of  their  high  dimity  ;  and  as 

VI.  42.  Savigny  thinks,  they  in  the  earlier 

■"  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  III.  p.  42,  period  of  the  empire  possessed  even 

and  seqq.     To  what  is  there  said,  it  the    "  imperium."       Savigny,  Ge- 

may  be  added  that  the  title  ^dilis  schichte  des  Rom.  Bechts  im  Mit- 

was  common  amongst   the  magis-  tclalt.  Vol.  I.  p.  36.     The  two  Sci- 

trates  of  the  municipia  and  colonies  pios  of   the   nflh    centurv,   whose 

at  a  later  period ;  that  we  meet  fre-  tombs  and  epitaphs  have  been  pre- 

quently,  in   inscriptions,   with  the  served  to  us,  have  their  sedilesnips 

x:xi-.   »*^(iilig  jun   dicundo,"  that  as  well  as  their  censorships  and  eon- 

9B  in  the  municipia  had  a  sulships  recorded.      This  seems  to 
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to  the  Quaestores  Parricidii,  that  they  tried  criminals    ^^^^• 
for  various  oflFences,  and  if  their  sentence  wereappealed  ' — ^^— ' 
against,  they  appeared  as  prosecutors  of  the  appellant 
before  the  comitia  of  the  centuries. 

Thus,  with  no  recorded  instance  of  bloodshed  com-  J^tioHf 
mitted  by  either  party,  the  five" years'  conflict  npon  Jj*  ^°^^^^ 
the  Licinian  bills  was  happily  ended.     From  this  time  *"******• 
forward  the  consulship  continued  without  interruption 
to  the  end  of  the  republic  ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  period  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  it  was  duly 
shared  by  the  commons.     The  form  of  the  constitu- 
tion, such  as  we  find  it  described  in  those  times  which 
began  to  have  a  contemporary  literature,  was  now  in 
its  leading  points  completed ;  but  many  years  must 
yet  elapse  before  we  can  do  more  than  trace  the  out- 
line of  institutions  and  of  actions ;  the  spirit  and  cha- 
racter of  the  times,  and  ertill  more  of  particular  indi- 
viduals, must  yet,  for  another  century,  be  discerned 
but  dimly. 

imply  that  the  office  then  was  held     "  paullo  amplius    qnain    privatus." 
in    higher    estimation   than   when     Verr.  Act.  I.  13. 
Cicero  could  call  the  curule  tedilc 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

general  history,  domestic  and  foreign,  from  the 
admission  of  the  commons  to  the  consulship  to 
the  beginning  op  the  first  samnite  war — evasion 
of    the    licinian    laws — ^wars    with    the    gauls, 

tarquiniensians,  and  volscians. ^a.u.c.  389 — 412, 

Livy;  384 — 407,  Niebuhr. 


fivpias  6  fxvpiot 
Xp^vos  TCKVOVTCU  vvKTas  ^fi^pas  r  li»v, 
€v  alp  rh,  vvv  (vfi<f>ti>va  Hi^ioDfiara 
h&pti  diaoTKedSxriv  ex  arfUKpov  \6yov. 

Sophocles,  (Edip.  Colon,  v.  617. 


CHAP.  The  first  plebeian  consulsliip  coincides,  as  nearly  as 
^^jl^jj;;^^  the  chronology  can  be  ascertained,  with  the  great 
oftheLici-  battle  of  Mantinea  and  the  death  of  Bpaminondas. 

num  laws.  .  , 

At  this  point  Xenophon  ended  his  Grecian  history ; 

and  as  the  writings  of  Theopompus  and  of  the  authors 

who  followed  him  have  not  been  preserved  to  us,  we 

here  lose  the  line  of  contemporary  historians  in  Greece, 

after  having  enjoyed  their  guidance  during  a  period 

of  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  years.     More  than 

that  length  of  time  must  still  elapse  before  we  can 

gain  the  assistance  of  a  contemporary  writer,  even 

though  a  foreigner,  for  any  part  of  the  history  of 

Rome. 

Sj«nir^       But  as  I  have  before  observed  that  the  Greek  poets, 

Sihe*^**    long  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  have  done  more 

Gnekt^^'    "       a^y  mere  annalists  could  have  done  to  acquaint 
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u8  with  the  most  valuable  part  of  history,  that  which    chap. 

relates  to  a  people's  mental  powers  and  habits  of  think- '- 

ing,  so,  when  we  close  the  Hellenics  of  Xenophon,  we  o.un«  »i  thi 
find  in  the  great  orators  and  philosophers  of  the  next  ^" 
half  century  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  regular  historians.  Whatcontemporaryrecord 
of  mere  battles  and  sieges,  of  waj-s  and  factions,  could 
afford  such  fulness  of  knowledge  as  to  the  real  state  of 
Greece,  in  all  points  that  are  most  instructive,  as  we 
derive  from  the  pamphlets,  as  they  may  be  called,  of 
Isocrates,  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  moral  and 
political  treatises  of  Aristotle,  and  the  various  public 
and  private  orations  of  Isaeus,  ^schines,  and  Demos- 
thenes? Tt  is  when  we  think  of  the  overflowing  wealth 
of  Greece,  tLat  we  feel  most  keenly  the  absolute  poverty 
of  Rome.  The  fifth  century  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city  produced  neither  historian,  poet,  orator,  nor  phi- 
losopher ;  its  whole  surviving  literature  consists  of 
three  or  four  lines  of  a  monumental  inscription,  and  a 
short  decree  of  the  senate,  the  date  of  which  is  not, 
however,  ascertained,  I  cannot  too  often  remind  the 
reader  of  the  total  want  of  all  materials  for  a  lively 
picture  of  the  Roman  character  and  manners  under 
which  we  unavoidably  labour.  Still  we  are  as  it  were 
working  our  way  to  light;  the  greatness  of  Rome  is 
beginning  to  unfold  itself;  we  are  approaching  the 
Samnite  and  the  Latin  wars,  of  which  the  first  trained 
the  Romans  to  perfection  in  all  mihtary  virtues,  by 
opposing  to  them  the  bravest  and  most  unwearied  of 
enemies  ;  while  the  latter  consolidated  for  ever  the 
mass  of  their  power  near  home,  by  securing  to  them 
the  aid  of  the  most  faithful  of  allies.  And  the  great 
domestic  struggles  are  almost  ended  ;  what  required 
direct  interference  has  been  forthemost  part  remedied; 
it  must  be  left  for  time  to  complete  the  union  of  the 
jfo  orders  of  the  Commonwealth,  now  that  they  have 
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CHAP,    been  freed  from  those  positive  causes  of  irritation 

XXVII.  .  .      . 

^—^^—^  which  kept  them  so  long  not  only  distinct  from  each 
other,  but  at  enmity. 

^eL?cin^ian      Wo  have  soeu  the  Licinian  bills  become  laws  of  the 

^^*  land;  we  have  next  to  endeavour  to  trace  their  results; 
to  see  how  far  they  were  fairly  carried  into  effect,  and 
what  was  their  success  in  remedying  the  evils  which 
had  made  them  appear  to  be  necessary. 

1.  Of  the         I.  The  Licinian  law,  which  opened  the  consulship 

law  respect-  ^       ^         \  tt- 

ing  thecon-  to  tuc  commous,  was  regularly  observed  during  a  pe- 
riod of  eleven  years  ^  After  that  time  the  patricians 
ventured  to  disregard  it,  so  that  in  the  fifteen  following 
years,  down  to  the  great  Latin  war,  it  was  violated  six 
or  seven  several  times  ^.  But  after  the  Latin  war,  it 
was  observed  regularly,  and  we  can  only  find  one  or 
two  doubtful  instances  of  a  violation  of  it.  In  the 
twenty  years  of  plebeian  consulship  which  occur  T^efore 
the  Latin  war,  there  appear,  however,  the  names  of  only 
eight  plebeian  families;  the  Sextii,  the  Genucii,  the 
Licinii,  the  Poetelii,  the  Popillii,  the  Plautii,  the  Marcii, 
and  the  Decii:  two  of  these,  the  Marcii'  and  the 
PopiUii,  enjoyed  the  consulship  four  times  each ;  the 
Genucii*  and  Plautii  obtained  it  three  times  each:  the 
Licinii  and  Poetelii  twice  each;  and  the  Sextii  and 
Decii  once  each.  Of  the  individual  consuls  none  were 
eminent,  except  M.  Popillius  Laenas,  C.  Marcius  Ruti- 
lus,  and  P.  Decius  Mus ;  the  two  former  were  each  four 
times  elected  consul,  and  C.  Marcius  obtained  besides 

*  Livy,  VII.  18.  as  a  ye^r  of  two  patrician  consuls. 

*  That  is  to  8ay,  in  the  year  400,     See  Livy,  VII.  18.    * 

when  a  Sulpicius  and  Valerius  were         '  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  was  consul 


consuls,  and  in  the   two  following  in  398,  in  403,  in  411,  and  in  413. 

years ;  again  in  404,  when  a  Sulpi-  And  M.  Popillius  L^nas  was  con- 

cius  and  a  Quinctius  were  elected ;  sul  in  396,  in  399,  in  405,  and  in 

then  in  406,  in  410,  and  lastly,  in  407. 

412.     This  would  amount  to  seven  *  One  of   the    Genncian   family 

instances,  hut  in  the  year  401  some  was  consul  in   390,  392,  and  393, 

annals  made  a  plebeian,  M.  Popil-  and  a  Plautius  was  consul  in  397,  in 

lius,   the  colleague  of  M.  Fabias  ;  408,  and  in  414. 
although  most  authorities  give  this 
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tlie  offices  of  dictator*  and  censor,  being  tbe  first  com-  xxvnl 
moner  who  attained  to  either  of  them.  The  fame  of ' — ^ — ' 
P.  Decius  has  been  still  greater  and  more  enduring ; 
his  self-devotion  in  the  Latin  war  placed  him  in  the 
fond  remembrance  of  his  countrymen  on  a  level  with 
the  greatest  names  of  Roman  history,  and  from  that 
time  forward  it  could  not  be  denied  that  commoners 
were  to  be  found  as  worthy  of  the  consulship  as  the 
proudest  and  noblest  of  the  Fabii  or  the  Cornelii. 

Thus  it  appears  that  theLicinian  law  was  not  passed  Jj^  *^' 
till  the  state  of  the  Commonwealth  was  ripe  for  it.  ^oi««»« 
There  were  families  amongst  the  commons  fit  to  re- 
ceive the  highest  nobility;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  sound  was  the  public  feeling,  that  we  read  of  no 
mere  demagogue  raised  to  the  consulship  as  the  reward 
of  his  turbulence  and  faction;  even  the  two  tribunes 
who  had  conducted  the  long  contest  with  the  patri- 
cians were  each  only  once  elected  consul,  and  none  of 
the  other  plebeian  consuls  are  known  to  have  been 
tribunes  at  all.  No  constitutional  reform  could  be 
more  happy  than  this;  nothing  could  be  more  just  or 
more  salutary  than  to  open  the  honours  of  the  state  to 
an  order  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  capable  of  wield- 
ing political  power,  but  retaining  so  much  simplicity  and 
soberness  of  mind  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  abusing  it. 

II.  It  has  ever  been  found  that  social  evils  are  far  7  ^^  5*»« 
more  difficult  to  cure  than  such  as  are  merely  political,  i*^- 
It  was  easier  to  adjust  the  political  relations  of  the 
patricians  and  commons,  than  the  social  relations  of 
the  great  and  the  humble,  the  creditor  and  the  debtor. 
We  are  told  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius  was 
carried;  but  what  amount  of  public  land  was  allotted 
under  it  to  the  poorer  commons  we  have  no  means  of 
discovering.  Niebuhr  concludes  from  a  passage  in 
Laurentius  Lydus*,  that  now,  as  in  the  time  0^ 

•  He  was  dictator  in  399   (Livy,         •  De  Magistratibus,  I,  J* 
VII.  17),  and  censor  in  404.     (Livy,     tiri   irftrrafrlav   dpopxtoof  1 
VII.  22).  rh  ndkiTWfia'  Koi  ri  Xmi 
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CHAP.  Gracchus,  a  commission  of  three  persons  was  appointed, 
with  those  large  powers  ordinarily  granted  to  a  Roman 
commission,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
new  agrarian  law,  and  that  Licinius  himself  was  one 
of  these  commissioners,  which  would  account  for  his 
not  having  been  chosen  rather  than  Sextius  to  be  the 
first  plebeian  consul.  It  would  be  the  business  of  this 
commission  to  take  away  all  pubhc  land  occupied  by 
any  individual  above  the  prescribed  amount  of  five 
hundred  jugera,  and  fi'om  the  land  thus  become  dis- 
posable, to  assign  portions  to  the  poorer  citizens.  But 
their  task  would  not  be  easy ;  for  attempts  of  every 
sort  would  be  made  to  defeat  or  to  evade  the  law  : 
land  which  had  passed  by  purchase  from  one  occupier 
to  another,  and  which  had  been  possessed  without 
dispute  for  many  years,  would  acquire,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  unconcerned  persons,  something  of  the  charac- 
ter of  property;  while  in  the  feeling  of  those  who  held 
it,  to  take  it  from  them  without  offering  them  any 
compensation,  was  no  better  than  robbery.  Besides, 
the  occupation  of  the  pubUc  land  had  been  for  some 
time  past,  probably  since  the  period  of  the  last  war 
with  Veii,  permitted  to  the  commons  as  well  as  to  the 

pofioBcras  Koi  diKaa-ras   irpoffkrjBrj'  other  persons  than  the  famous  tri- 

pai  np6s  fipaxv  avfifi€0f)Kf  bin  rat  umvin  reipuhlicse  constituendse,  Au- 

cfK^Xiovff  (rrdo-ctr.    Niebuhr  thinks  gustus,     Antonius,     and    Lepidus. 

that  this  is  taken  from  J  unius  Grac-  But  although  I  do  not  think  that 

chanus,  and  that  it  relates  to  the  Ljdus  spoke  of  any  extraordinary 

period  immediately   following  the  commissioners  appointed  afber  the 

anarchy.      But  Lydus,  whose  con-  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  yet  an 

fusions  and  blunders  make  his  au-  agrarian  law  on  an  extensive  scale 

thority  very  suspicious,  intended  I  necessarily  implied  a  commission, 

believe  only  to  notice  all  the  extra-  whether  of  three,  five,  ten,  or  even 

ordinary   magistrates   who   had   at  fifteen   members,  to  carry  its  pro- 

any  time  been  appointed  at  Rome  :  visions  into  effect.    And  the  powers 

and  thus  after  mentioning  the  fa-  of  such  a  commission,  as  may  be 

mous  decemvirs,  he  goes  on  to  speak  seen  from  Cicero's  speeches  against 

of   the    pontifices,   and   ajdiles,   as  the  agranan    law  of  Rullus,  were 

being  in  some  sort  magistrates ;  and  very  great  and  very  important ;  and 

then  he  names  the  military  tribunes,  it  is  extrcmelv  probable    that    Li- 

and  the  five  years'  anarchy,  as  an-  cinius  would  be   api>ointed   one  of 

other  anomalous  period ;  and  lastly,  its  members,  almost  as  a  matter  of 

*  government  of  the  triumvirs,  course, 
whom  he  means,  I  believe,  no 
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patricians ;  so  that  the  occupiers  were  a  J^rger  and   ^xvu. 
more  influential  body  of  men  than  they  had  ever  been  *      ""     ' 
before,  and  the  commissioners  must  have  found  it 
proportionably  hard  to  compel  them  to  observe  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

Thus,  although  we  are  told'  that  the  patricians  and  pifficuities 

'  o  ^  m  carrying 

commons,  when  the  law  was  passed  had  solemnly  sworn  >^  intoeflPect, 
to  observe  it,  and  though  a  penalty  had  been  denounced 
against  any  violation  of  it,  yet  the  commission,  it 
seems,  found  it  impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  speedy  settlement  were 
indeed  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  oc- 
cupiers emancipated  their  sons  *,  and  then  made  over 
to  them  the  land  in  their  occupation  beyond  the  legal 
amount  of  five  hundred  jugera;  and  in  the  same  way 
probably  their  sheep  and  oxen,  which  were  fed  on  the 
public  pasture  land,  were  also  entered  in  the  names  of 
their  emancipated  sons,  when  they  exceeded  the  num- 
ber fixed  by  the  law.  In  this  manner  large  portions  of 
land  must  have  been  retained  in  private  hands,  which 
the  law  had  expected  to  make  available  for  allotments 
to  the  commons.  But  further,  the  occupiers  urged 
that  they  had  laid  out  money  of  their  own  on  the  land 
which  they  occupied ;  they  had  erected  buildings  on 
it  and  planted  trees ;  were  they  to  lose  these  without 
receiving  any  equivalent  ?  They  were  willing  to  resign 
"what  belonged  to  the  state,  but  the  improvements  of 
the  property  had  been  made  at  their  own  expense, 
and  on  these  the  state  could  have  no  claim.  Besides, 
it  was  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  what  was  public 
land  and  what  was  private;  for  portions  of  both  being 
held  by  the  same  persons,  the  boundary  stones  which, 
according  to  Roman  practice,  were  to  serve  as  so  sure 
a  mark  of  private  property,  had  been  taken  up,  or  suf- 

'  Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  I.  8. 

»  Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  I.  8.    Livy,  VII.  16. 


it. 
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XX vn  ^®^®^  ^  ^  destroyed ;  and  in  the  want  of  any  regular 
'^ — V— ^  surveys  of  the  ground,  the  uncertainty  and  occasions 
of  Utigation  were  endless.  In  short,  we  may  suppose 
that  generally  speaking  the  occupiers  retained  their 
land,  either  in  their  sons'  names  or  in  their  own,  and 
that  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius  did  but  little  towards 
reKeving  the  distress  of  the  commons. 
Mm^inir*  We  are  told  that  nine  years  after  the  first  plebeian 
foT^Tng  consulship,  in  the  year  398%  C.  Licinius  was  himself 
impeached  by  M.  Popillius  Lasnas,  one  of  the  curule 
aediles,  for  having  violated  his  own  law  by  occupying  a 
thousand  jugera  of  the  public  land,  half  of  which  he 
held  in  his  son's  name,  having  emancipated  him  in 
order  to  evade  the  law.  Licinius  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  asses  ;  but  in  the  meagre- 
ness  of  our  knowledge  of  these  times,  we  cannot  tell 
in  what  spirit  the  prosecution  was  conducted;  whether 
it  originated  in  personal  f  eehngs  of  enmity  to  Licinius, 
or  whether  it  was  merely  one  out  of  a  number  of  other 
prosecutions  carried  on  with  the  intention  of  trying 
once  more  to  carry  the  agrarian  law  into  fiill  effect. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  character  of  M.  Popillius ; 
but  from  his  having  been  chosen  four  times  consul, 
and  once  curule  aedile,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  he  could  have  been  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  patricians ;  whereas  we  know  that  they  never 
forgave  any  man  who  was  an  active  supporter  of  an 
agrarian  law.  I  am  inchned  to  think,  therefore,  that 
the  prosecution  of  Licinius  ^°  was  rather  instigated  by 

•  Livy,  VII.  16.  by  now  elections  from  year  to  year. 

^°  We  should  be  glad,  however,  And  it  was  this  very  claase  which 

to  be  able  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  deprived  the  opponents  of  his  law 

Licinius,  which  cannot  be  justified  of  all  hope  of  evading  it.     (Appian, 

by  any  want  of  sincerity  in  the  mo-  licll.  Civil.   I.    10.)     The  commla- 

tives  of  his  prosecutor.     Ti.  Grac-  sion  in  the   present  case  was  pro- 

chua  made   it  a  provision   of  his  bably  no't  renewed   after  the  nrst 

agnirian  law  that  the  commissioners  year,   and    then    the    law   became 

for  enforcing   it   should    be  a  per-  powerless.     It  is  i)ossibIe  that  the 

manent  magistracy,  to  be  filled  up  evasion  of  it  practised  by  Licinius 
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a  desire  to  lower  his  credit,  and  to  punish  him  for  his    £f;f} 
obnoxious  laws,  than  by  anr  wish  to  see  those  Iaws 
enforced  more  strictlT. 

rn.  The  failure  of  the  aGrrarian  law  iras  of  itself  f  *^Jf; 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  third  rf  the  '^^  *^ 
Licinian  biUs,  that  for  the  relief  of  disties^sed  debiorSw 
It  was  something  no  doubt  to  free  them  fr>?m  the 
double  burden  of  both  interest  and  principal,  bv  de- 
ducting from  the  principal  of  every  debt  what  h«l 
been  already  paid  in  interest,  and  to  allow  a  length- 
ened term  of  payment,  during  which  they  migtt  be 
free  from  the  extremest  severitv  of  the  law.  Bat  to 
men  who  had  nothing,  and  had  no  means  of  e:Kming 
any  thing,  this  lengthened  term  was  but  a  r^t^pae• 
and  their  debts,  even  when  reduced  bv  the  dcdiuroc^i 
of  the  interest  already  paid,  were  mone*  than  they 
were  able  to  discharge.  Grants  of  public  land  znade 
at  such  a  moment  might  have  delivered  them  fr>n 
their  difficulties ;  but  as  these  were  withhd-i,  the  evil 
after  a  short  pause  returned  with  all  its  former  vira- 
lence.  The  Licinian  law  was  not  prospective,  nor  did 
it  lay  any  restriction  on  the  amount  of  interest  which 
might  be  legally  demanded.  Accordingly,  to  pay 
their  reduced  debt  within  the  term  fixed  bv  the  law, 
the  debtors  were  obliged  to  incur  fresh  obligar>:»n5, 
and  to  give  such  interest  as  their  cre«i::ors  mi^i 
choose  to  demand.  Things  grew  wor^e  and  w:r&r, 
till  in  the  year  398,  nine  years  after  the  passing  of  ihe 
Licinian  laws,  a  bill  was  brought  forward  by  two"-  of 


wms  very  genendl j  adopted ;  and  he  trivc^-h  i=.  1^  t>:-ulS:«^  :€ 

may  hafe  ezcoaed  himself  hj  that  lav.  a&d  vi^c^  ci^rt  'jzTSit  zltj^i;^ 

common  aophism,  that  as  the  eril  ther  thTZiM^T<«  'ud  t*t^  1£^  t^  «x- 

coold  not  be  prerental.  he  might  ample  of  brttcruz  ii> 

as  well  share  in  the  benefits  to  be         ^'^  Lirr.  VII.  I'?.     I:  i»  z^rt^nr* 

derived  from  it.     This  is  not  con-  to  odMrre   tLe   tr»ee!»  c^  az 

scientioos  reasoning  certainly,  hat  ditarr  pi-ilticai  chAThcur  in  k 

it   is   too  common ;    and   Licinios  of  the  R»xun  tamilies.     Tbe- 

maj  well  hare  deodTad  himself  hj  and  Lhxiiii  affcar  to.  hare  i 

iL      His  enemiea  would  natmallj  markable  (or  ihtir 
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CHAP,    the  tribunes,  M.  DuiKus  and  L.  Maanius,  to  restore 

XXVII 

' — V— ^  the  limitation  of  interest  formerly  fixed  by  the  twelve 
tables,  namely,  the  rate  of  the  twelfth  part  of  the  sum 
borrowed,  foenus  unciarium.     But  still  this  did  not 
reach  the  root  of  the  evil ;  the  very  principal  itself 
could  not  be  paid,  and  the  number  of  nexi,  or  persons 
who  were  pledged  to  their  creditors,  and  were  to  be- 
come their  slaves  if  the   debt  was  not  discharged 
within  a  certain  time,  went  on  continually  increasing. 
SXTl"^^**      At  length,  in  the  year  403,  fourteen  years  after 
pointed.  Its  the   passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  the  consuls  P. 
effects  up  to  Valcrius  and  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  latter  himself  a 
point         plebeian,  the  former  a  member  of  that  family  which 
had  always  been  eminent  amongst  the  patricians  for 
its  constant  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  commons, 
determined  that  the  government  should  itself  inter- 
fere to  relieve  a  distress  so  great  and  so  inveterate. 
Five  commissioners  were  appointed  ^^,  three  plebeians 
and  two  patricians,  with   the  title  of  mensarii,  or 
bankers.     These  established  their  banks  or  tables  in 
the  forum,  like  ordinary  bankers,  and  offered  in  the 
name  of  the  government  to  accommodate  the  debtors 
with   ready   money  on  the  most  liberal  terms.     It 
appears  that  one  cause  of  the  prevailing  distress  was 
the  scarcity  of  the  circulating  medium".     A  debtor 

integrity :  the  conduct  of  the  tri-  were  C.  Duilius,  alluded  to  in  the 

bune  m.  Duilius  after  the  overthrow  preceding   note ;    P.    Decins    Mus, 

of  the  decemvirs'  tyranny  has  al-  who  devoted  himself  in  the  Latin 

ready  been    noticed ;   and    another  war ;   Q.    Publilius  Philo,  eminent 

Duilius  was  appointed  one  of  the  both  as  a  general  and  as  the  author 

five  commissioners  in  403,  for  the  of  the  famous  laws  which  bear  his 

relief  of  the   distressed   commons,  name ;    Ti.    -3Cmilius,   one   of   the 

and  distinguished   himself  in  that  most  moderate  of  the  patricians,  the 

office  by  his  impartiality  and  dili-  colleague  of  Q.  Publilius  in  his  con- 

gence.     We  have  seen  also  a  Mae-  sulship,  and  the  man  who  named 

nius  taking  part  with  the  patricians  him    dictator ;    and    M.    Papirius, 

against   the   dangerous   designs   of  of    whom    nothing,    I   believe,    is 

M.  Manlius ;  ana  C.  Maenius,  the  known. 

upright  dictator  in  the  second  Sam-  "  Whether  that  great  rise  in  the 

nite  war,  was  a  worthy  repreaenta-  price   of   copper    had    yet    began, 

tive  of  the  family  character.  which  led  to  the  successive  depre- 

>-  Livy,  VII.  21.     Their  names  ciations  of  the  as,  it  is  not  possible 
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therefore,  even  though  he  possessed  property  in  land,  chap. 
might  yet  be  practically  insolvent,  inasmuch  as  he  — ^ — 
could  not,  except  at  an  enormous  loss,  convert  his  land 
into  money.  Here,  therefore,  the  five  commissioners 
interposed:  they  furnished  the  debtor  with  ready 
money,  when  he  had  any  property  to  offer  as  a  secu- 
rity, or  any  friend  who  would  be  security  for  him : 
and  they  ordered  that  land  and  cattle  should  be 
received  in  payment  at  a  certain  valuation.  In  this 
manner  much  property  which  had  hitherto  been  un- 
available, was  brought  into  circulation,  land  and 
cattle  became  legal  tender  at  a  certain  fixed  rate  of 
value ;  and  thus  a  great  amount  of  debt  was  hqui- 
dated,  and,  as  livy  adds,  to  the  satis&ction  of  the 
creditor  as  well  as  of  the  debtor.  If  he  had  any 
authority  for  saying  this,  the  fact  is  remarkable,  for 
when  the  dictator  Caesar  remedied  the  evils  arising 
firom  a  scarcity  of  money,  during  the  civil  wars,  by 
nearly  a  similar  arrangement,  he  was  accused  of 
making  the  creditors  sustain  a  loss  of  25  per  cent.'* ; 
and  men  are  so  apt  to  regard  money  as  the  only 
standard  of  value,  that  this  feeling  is  still  very 
general ;  and  he  who  should  pay  his  creditor  a  less 
sum  in  actual  money  than  he  had  borrowed,  would 
be  thought  to  have  defrauded  him  of  his  due,  although, 
from  an  increase  in  the  value  of  money,  what  he 

to  asoertaiD,  bat  withoat  taking  this  sons  of  alann  the  practice  of  hoard- 

into  the  accoant,  other  and  more  ing  money  is  always  more  or  less 

temporary   causes  tended  to    raise  prevalent,   so  that   the   circalating 

ihe  valae  of  money  at  this  time  at  medium  becomes  perceptibly  scarcer, 

Rome,  88  compared  with  that  of  and,  accordingly,  rises  in  value.     If, 

land.     A   little  before  this  period  added  to  these  causers  the  demands 

the  Gauls  had  been  plundering  the  of  commerce  had  already  begun  to 

country  round  Rome  during  four  draw  away  the  copper  of  Italy  into 

consecutive  years ;  and  the  terror  of  Greece  and  Asia,  the   difficulty  of 

such   an   enemy  could  not  but  dc-  selling   land  to    pay    a    debt   con- 

preciate  the  value  of  land  exposed  tracted  when  money  was  more  plen- 

to  their  ravages,  while  money  could  tiful,  must  have  been  proportionably 

be  kept  safely  within  the  walls  of  greater. 

cities  which  the  Grauls  did  not  at-        ^*  Suetonius,  Julius  Csesar,  c.  42. 
tempt  to  besiege ;  and  at  such  sea- 
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CHAP,    paid  might  really  be  fully  equal,  in  its  command 
'^ — V— ^  over  other  commodities,  to  the  sum  which  he  had 

originally  received. 

w^'a"**'       After  all,  however,  although  these  proceedings  of 

bJt^h      ^^®  ^^®  commissioners  were  well  calculated  to  relieve 

bumS?^^**  the  embarrassments  of  those  debtors,  who,  being  really 

solvent,  were  yet  unable,  owing  to  peculiar  causes,  to 

convert  their  property  into  money,  yet  the  case  of  the 

insolvent  debtors  was  not  affected  by  them.     Five 

years  afterwards,  in  408,  the  interest  of  money  was 

still  ftirther  reduced  to  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the 

sum  borrowed,  or  4^  per  cent.  ^•;  and,  in  411,  several 

persons  were  brought  to  trial  for  a  breach  of  the 

law^^,  and  condemned  to  pay  fourfold,  as  in  an  action 

for  furtum  manifestum. 

Thus  palliatives  of  the  existing  evil  had  been  suffi. 
ciently  tried ;  but  all  were  found  to  be  inadequate. 
The  mischief  came  to  a  head  in  the  year  413,  and 
could  be  stopped  only  by  the  most  decisive  remedies ; 
but  the  disturbances  of  that  year  so  affected  the  whole 
state  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  were  again  so  much 
mixed  up  with  political  grievances,  that  an  account  of 
them  will  be  more  fitly  reserved  for  another  place, 
when  we  shall  have  reached  that  period  in  the  course 
of  our  general  narrative. 
gbnbral  j  propose,  then,  first,  to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
HisTOR^  internal  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  during  the 
TO  412.  period  which  intervened  between  the  passing  of  the 
Licinian  laws  and  the  first  Samnite  war,  and  then  to 
trace  its  foreign  relations  within  the  same  space  of 
time. 

The  first  part  of  om*  task  has  been  nearly  completed 
already,  in  the  view  which  has  been  given  of  the 


"  Livy,  VII.  27. 

"  Livy,  VII.  28.     Cato  de  Re  Ruatic&,  ab  initio. 


effects  of  the  three  lacmian  laws.    One  or  tiro  pointSs    SS^X^ 
however,  may  still  require  to  he  noticed.  ' — - — 

Between  389  and  412  we  find  the  remarkable  S2JI^i>i 
number  of  fourteen  dictatorships.  Four  of  these  die-  JJ^^^J**^ 
tators  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  named  with  a 
political  object ",  that  they  might  preside  at  the  elec- 
tion of  consuls,  and  prevent  the  observance  of  the 
Licinian  law.  Two  more  ^\  those  of  -402  and  403, 
although  nominally  appointed  to  command  against  a 
foreign  enemy,  were  yet  really  named  for  political 
purposes;  and  two*',  those  of  392  and  411,  were  ap- 
pointed to  perform  a  religious  ceremony.  Of  the 
remaining  six,  three  were  named  during  the  alarm  of 
the  (jaulish  invasion  in  394,  395,  and  397 *•;  and  the 
other  three  were  chosen  in  393,  399,  and  410,  to  act 
against  the  Hemicans,  the  Tarquiniensians,  and  the 
Auruncans  *\  But  even  in  these  last  appointments 
there  was  something  of  a  political  feeling ;  they  pre- 
vented a  plebeian  consul  from  obtaining  the  glory  of 
defeating  the  enemy,  and  notwithstanding  the  Licinian 
law,  kept  the  executive  government  in  the  hands  of  a 
patrician ;  and  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  that  App. 
Claudius  was  named  dictator  in  393,  to  conduct  the 
Hemican  war,  because  he  had  been  so  active  in  oppos- 
ing the  bills  of  Licinius. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  a  soreness  of  feeling  con-  PoBttiian 

^  law  igainit 

»  M.  Fabius  in  504  (Livy,  VII.  Fasti   Capitol.),   and    P.    Valerius, 

22).      L.  Furius  CamilluB  in  405  "feriarum  constituendarum  cauni," 

(Livy,  VII.  24).     T.  Manlius  Tor-  in  411.     (Livy,  VII.  28.) 

qnatus  in  406  (Livy,  VII.  26),  and  »  T.    Quinctius    in  394    (Livy, 

another  whose  name  is  unknown,  in  VII.  9,  Fasti  Capitol.),  Q.  Serviliuii 

407  ;  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Ca-  Ahala  in  395  (Livy,  VII.  11.  Fasti 

pitoUni  only  containing  under  this  Capitol.),  and  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus 

year  the  words,  in  397.     (Livy,  VII.  12,  Fasti  Ca- 

•*  Diet.  pitol.    Appian  de  rebus  Gall.  1.) 

Comit.  Habend.  Caus  .  .  ."  «  App.  Claudius  in  393  (Livy. 

«  T.  ManUns  in  422  (Livy,  VII.  VII.  6,  Fasti  Capitol.].  C.  Marcius 

19),  and  C.  Julius  in  403   (Livy,  Rutilus  in  399  (Livy.  VII.  17.  Fasti 

VII.  21).  Capitol.),  and  L.  Furius  Camillus  in 

»  L.  Manlius  in  392,  "  clavi  fi-  410  (Livy,  VII.  28). 
gendi  cau8&"   (Livy,  VII.   3,   and 
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xxvn  *^^®^  ^  exist  between  the  patriciaDS  and  commons ; 
' — ^-1 — '  and  that  the  former  could  not  yet  reconcile  themselves 
BrcMh  of  to  the  inevitable  change  which  was  in  progress.  The 
law  respect-  attack  of  the  Tiburtians  in  396  is  said  to  have  stopped 
comuhhip.  a  rising  quarrel  between  the  two  orders  ^^ ;  the  inacti- 
vity of  the  dictator,  C.  Sulpicius,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  campaign  of  397,  was  ascribed  to  the  pohcy  of  the 
patricians  *',  who  wished  to  keep  the  commons  as  long 
as  possible  in  the  field,  to  prevent  them  from  passing 
any  measures  adverse  to  the  patrician  interest  in  the 
forum.  The  Pcetelian  law  passed  in  that  same  year, 
and  brought  forward  by  C.  Poetelius**,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, with  the  sanction  of  the  patricians,  appears  also 
to  have  been  intended  indirectly  to  undermine  the 
Licinian  law  with  respect  to  the  consulship.  Its  pro- 
fessed object  was  to  put  down  canvassing,  "  ambitus," 
and  ambitus  here  seems  to  be  taken  in  its  literal 
sense,  not  as  implying  any  bribery,  but  simply  the 
practice  of  going  round  to  the  several  markets  and 
meetings,  held,  for  whatever  purpose,  in  the  country, 
and  thus  acquiring  an  interest  among  the  country 
tribes.  It  is  expressly  said,  that  this  law  was  directed 
against  plebeian  candidates  :  and  this  is  natural ;  for 
men  whose  names  did  not  yet  command  respect  from 
their  old  nobility,  were  obliged  to  rely  on  their  per- 
sonal recommendations ;  and  a  simple  plebeian,  if  un- 
known to  the  country  voters,  could  ill  compete  with 
the  influence  of  an  old  patrician  famDy,  strong,  not 
only  in  its  ancient  fame,  but  in  the  actual  votes  of  its 
own  cUents,  and  of  those  of  the  other  patricians,  a 
body  of  men  who  would  be  mostly  resident  in  Eome. 
Besides,  if  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  canvassing 
the  country  tribes  generally,  his  interest  might  not 
extend  beyond  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 

a  Livy,  VII.  12.  «  Livy,  VII.  16. 

»  Livy,  VII.  13. 
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thus  the  total  number  of  his  votes  in  any  given  tribe  ^^^J! 
might  not  be  sufficient  to  give  him  the  legal  vote  of  ' — ^^ — 
that  tribe,  and  two  patrician  candidates  might  obtain 
a  majority  of  suffrages,  merely  because  no  one  plebeian 
candidate  had  any  general  interest  in  his  favour. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  way  in  which  the  Lici- 
nian  law  was  set  aside  three  years  afterwards,  in  400. 
The  majority  of  votes  was  in  favour  of  two  patrician 
candidates ;  one  of  these  was  a  Valerius,  and  his 
name  was  sure  to  be  popular  amongst  the  commons ; 
whilst  the  plebeian  candidates,  debarred  from  general 
canvassing  by  the  PoeteKan  law,  had  each  of  them 
probably  so  small  a  number  of  votes  in  his  favour, 
that  they  would  not  have  been  duly  elected  according 
to  the  Roman  law,  even  had  there  been  no  candidate 
standing  against  them.  Thus  the  interrex  ",  M.  Fa- 
bius,  was  enabled  to  say  that  the  people  had  them- 
selves  set  aside  the  Licinian  law ;  inasmuch  as  there 
was  a  legal  majority  in  favour  of  two  patrician  candi- 
dates, and  only  a  small  minority  for  any  plebeian. 

An  event  occurred  in  the  year  398,  which  very  pro-  Law  "de 
perly  alarmed  the  tribunes,  although  it  does  not  seem  eorum  <jui 
to  have  originated  in  any  evil  intention.     One  of  the  rentur^'* 
consuls,  Cn.  Manhus  *%  was  in  the  field  with  a  con-SI^t^o 
sular  army,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Tarquinien-  S^ficR 
sians  and  Faliscans  :  his  colleague  C.  Marcius  Rutilus 
was  engaged  with  the  Privernatians,  and  enriching 
his  army,  it  is  said,  with  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's 
country,  which  had  been  for  many  years  untouched 
by  the  ravages  of  war.  It  is  probable  that  the  soldiers 
on  this  occasion  made  prisoners  of  many  Privematian 
families,  and  released  them  again  on  payment  of  a 
large  ransom.    But  prisoners  taken  in  war,  becoming, 

*  Livy,  VII.  17.    "  Fabius  aie-    jussisset,  id  jus  ratumque  esset ;  jus- 
bat,  in  duodccim  tabulis  l^em  esse,    sum  populi  et  suffragia  esse." 
ut  quodcunque  posiremum  |>opulus        2*  Livy,  VII.  16. 
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CHAP,    according  to  ancient  law,  the  slaves  of  tlie captor,  his* 

■-1 — L.  release  of  a  prisoner  upon  ransom  was  in  fact    the 

manumission  of  a  slave.  Accordingly  Cn.  Manlius 
called  his  soldiers  together  in  the  camp  near  Siitrimn, 
according  to  their  tribes,  and,  as  if  they  were  assembled 
in  regular  comitia,  he  proposed  to  them  a  law,  that 
five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  any  emancipated  slave 
should  be  paid  by  his  master  into  the  public  trea- 
sury ".  It  might  be  argued,  that  the  state  ought  not 
to  lose  all  benefit  from  the  plunder  acquired  by  its 
soldiers  ;  and  that  especially,  if  a  soldier  set  an  enemy 
atUbertyfor  the  sake  of  bis  ransom,  some  compensa- 
tion should  be  made  to  his  country,  whom  his  act 
might  be  supposed  to  injure.  There  was  some  plausi- 
bility in  this,  and  the  army  of  Manlius  might  have 
felt  also  some  jealousy  at  the  better  fortune  of  their 
comrades,  and  might  have  known  that  their  own 
genei-al  would  not,  like  C.  Marcius,  give  up  to  them 
the  full  benefit  of  such  plunder  as  they  might  acquire 
from  the  Etruscans.  Accordingly  the  law  was  passed 
in  the  camp,  and  received  the  ready  sanction  of  the 
curite  and  the  senate  at  Rome.  But  the  tribunes, 
dreading  the  precedent  of  a  law  passed  at  a  distance 
from  Rome,  beyond  the  range  of  the  tribunes'  protec- 
tion, and  where  every  citizen  was  subject  to  the  abso- 
lute power  of  his  general,  declared  it  to  be  a  capital 
offence,  if  any  one  should  for  the  future  summon  the 
tribes  in  their  comitia  in  any  other  than  their  accus- 
tomed place  of  meeting'".     Their  bill  to  this  effect 

»  •■  l*Kem  de  ykiximk  ennim qui 
uiaimmittereDtur."  The  time  and 
place  at  wbivh  the  Uw  whh  passed 
justify  the  Mplaimtion  which  I  havs 
given  of  ite  meaning  ;  for  hud  tbu 
object  been  merely  lo  chetk  the  in 
croane  of  the  elase  of  freeJmen,  it, 
woold  eairccly  bavc  been  brought 
forwanl  in  sach  nn  irreguhLr  mun- 
ner.  SimiUr  lawn  were  in  force  in 
some  of  our  WceI  Indian  iHlands,  at 


ance  to  restrain  emoneipalion,  uid 
to  prevent  the  slave  from  bMoming 
t  burden  apon  the  pubtio,  if  iho 
itsle  received  nothing  us  a  oimpeD- 
wilion  for  the  contingeucy  of  b«ing 
obliged  to  maint^n  him  ru  a  free- 
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was  sure  of  the  support  of  Marcius  and  his  army ;    chap. 

.  .  xxvn. 

and  its  principlewas  so  clearly  just,  that  it  was  passed,  ^— ^.— ^ 

so  far  as  we  hear,  without  meeting  with  any  oppo- 
sition. 

The  years  390, 391 ,  and  392,  were  marked  by  a  pes-  Natnna 
tilence  *^,  which  is  said  to  have  been  very  generally  §t^j"/°*' 
fatal;  and  in  391,  the  Tiber  rose  to  an  unusual icapiM into 
height,  overflowed  the  Circus  Maximus  **,  and  put  a  ^^*  ^  ^' 
stop  to  the  games  which  were  going  on  there  at  that 
very  time,  as  a  propitiation  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  a  similar  flood  two 
years  afterwards,  or  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  famous  legend  of  the  filling  up  of 
the  Curtian  lake  in  the  forum.  All  know  how  the 
gulf,  which  had  suddenly  yawned  wide  and  deep  in 
the  midst  of  the  forum  ^\  could  be  filled  up  by  no 
human  power,  till  the  gods  at  last  declared  that  the 
best  and  true  strength  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth 
must  be  devoted  as  an  offering  to  the  gulf;  so  should 
the  state  exist  and  flourish  for  ever.  While  men 
were  asking,  What  is  the  true  strength  of  Rome  ?  a 
noble  youth  named  M.  Curtius,  whose  valiant  deeds 
had  made  him  famous,  said  that  it  were  shame  to 
think  that  the  true  strength  of  Rome  could  he  in 
aught  else  but  in  the  arms  and  in  the  valour  of  her 
children :  and  he  put  on  his  armour  and  mounted  his 
horse,  and  plunged  into  the  gulf.  All  the  assembled 
multitude  threw  their  offerings  into  it  after  him,  and 
the  gulf  was  closed,  but  the  place  bore  his  name  for 
ever.  It  were  vain  to  inqtiire  at  what  period  and 
upon  what  foundation  this  remarkable  story  was  first 
originated  ^*. 

**  Liyy,  VII.  1,  2.  of  the   Curtian  lake  in  the  forum 

*  Livy,  VII.  3.  from  one  Curtius  Mettius,  a  soldier 

**  Livy,  VII.  6.     Valeriue  Maxi-  of  Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sabines ; 

mu8,  V.  6,  §  2.  who,  in  the  battle  between  Tatius 

^  Another  story  derived  the  name  and  Komulos,  had  been  nearly  lost 

F   2 
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xxvfi         ^^®  ^^^^  y®^^  ^^  *^®  pestilence  was  marked  by  the 
^T^y-c — '  death  of  M.  Camillus  ^'.     In  him  we  seem  to  lose  the 

Death  of 

Camillus.  last  TcUc  of  early  Rome,  the  last  hero  whose  glory 
belongs  rather  to  romance  than  to  history.  But  the 
fame  of  the  stories  connected  with  him  proves  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  when  living, 
and  it  was  a  beautiful  conclusion  to  his  long  life,  that 
his  last  pubhc  action  was  that  of  a  peacemaker,  his 
last  interference  in  poUtical  contests  was  that  of  a 
patriot  and  not  of  a  partizan.  The  glory  of  his  name 
was  supported  for  one  generation  by  his  son,  L. 
Furius,  and  then  sank  for  ever. 
First  intro-  The  samc  period  of  pestilence  was  also  noted  as  the 
Btaffe  acting  cra  at  which  the  first  and  simplest  form  of  dramatic 
ancing.  gj^^Qp^ainments  ^*  was  introduced  at  Rome.  Amongst 
the  games  ordered  to  be  celebrated  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
pitiating the  gods,  one,  it  is  said,  consisting  of  a  dance 
in  dumb  show,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  music  of 
the  flute,  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  firomEtmria. 
The  dumb  show  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  a  song 
in  which  the  dance  was  suited  to  the  words ;  then  came 
a  dialogue,  and,  last  of  all,  a  regular  acted  story;  but 
here  the  Romans  did  but  translate  or  imitate  the  dra- 
matists of  Greece,  and  nothing  in  literature  is  less  ori- 
ginal, and  therefore  less  valuable,  than  the  tragic  and 
comic  drama  of  Rome. 

What  power  of  imagination  can  complete   these 

few  isolated  facts  into  the  full  picture  of  the  life  of 

a  people  during  three-and-twenty  years  ?    who  can 

represent  to  himself  the  senate  or  the  forum,  such  as 

.  they  were  at  this  period,  either  as  to  outward  forms 

in  a  piece  of  boggy  ground  between  out  of  his  litter  and  murdered  close 

the  Capitoline   and    Palatine  hills,  to  it.     (Tacitus,  Hist.  I.  41.)      But 

Livy,  I.  12,  13.     A  spot  in  the  cen-  the  real  origin  of  the  name  being  un- 

tre  of  the  forum,  marked  out  by  an  known,  various  stories,  as  is  usual, 

altar,  was  known  even  in  the  times  were  invented  to  explain  it 

of  the  emperors  by  the  name  of  the  ^  Livy,  VII.  1. 

Curtian  lake:    (xalba   was  thrown  **  Livy,  VII.  2. 
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and  scenes,  or  as  to  the  men  who  frequented  them  ?  ^hap. 
Much  less  can  we  conceive  what  was  passing  in  the  ^ — v — ' 
interior  of  every  family,  and  realize  to  ourselves  the 
names  of  our  scanty  history — the  Fabii,  Valerii,  the 
Sulpicii,  or  the  Marcii,  as  they  were  talking  and  act- 
ing in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  abroad  or  at 
home.  A  period,  of  which  there  remains  no  contem- 
porary  Uterature,  has  virtually  perished  from  the 
memory  of  after-ages ;  some  scattered  bones  of  the 
skeleton  may  be  left,  but  the  face,  figure,  and  mind  of 
the  living  man  are  lost  to  us  beyond  recall. 

In  times  so  imperfectly  known  as  those  with  which  foreign 

,  History  OP 

we  are  now  engaged,  the  geographical  order  of  events  ^^^'^l^ 
is  far  more  instructive  than  the  chronological.  ^  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  trace  successively  the  relations 
of  Rome  with  the  several  neighbouring  states,  from 
389  to  412,  beginning  with  the  wars  with  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  were  divided  by  the  Tiber  from  the  Latins, 
Volscians,  and  Hemicans.  ) 

I.  The  people  of  Tarquinii,  sometimes  aided  by  the  waw  with 
FaUscans,  were  engaged  in  wars  with  Rome  during  a  and  the 
period  of  eight  years,  from  396  to  404.  What  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  is  unknown,  if  it 
were  any  thing  more  than  the  ordinary  enmity  be- 
tween two  neighbouring  nations,  and  the  disputes 
which  are  for  ever  occurring  on' their  common  border. 
But  the  war  is  rendered  remarkable  by  the  specimens 
displayed  in  it  of  the  character  and  influence  of  the 
Etruscan  religion.  The  Roman  consul,  C.  Fabius**, 
having  been  defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  year  397,  the 
Tarquinians  sacrificed  to  their  gods  three  hundred 
and  seven  Roman  soldiers,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soners in  the  action ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  when 
the  FaUscans  had  joined  them,  the  priests  of  both 
cities,  with  long  snake-like  ribbons  of  various  colours 

»  Livy,  VII.  16. 
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CHAP,  twisted  in  their  hair,  and  brandishing  burning  torches 
* — ^^ — ^  in  their  hands'-^,  fought  in  the  front  of  their  army, 
and  struck  such  terror  into  the  Roman  soldiers,  that 
they  drove  them  back  in  confusion  to  their  camp. 
The  Etruscan  priests,  it  should  be  remembered,  were 
also  the  chiefs  or  lucumones  of  the  nation,  and  they 
acted  on  this  occasion,  and  with  equal  success,  the 
same  part  which  the  two  Decii  performed  for  Rome 
in  the  Latin  and  Etiniscan  wars  of  a  later  period. 
Full  of  confidence  in  the  support  of  the  gods,  the 
Etruscans  followed  up  their  victory ;  they  entered  the 
Roman  territory  and  spread  their  devastations  over 
the  whole  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  as 
far  as  the  sea.  It  was  to  meet  this  danger  that  C. 
Marcius  Rutilus"  was  appointed  dictator;  he  was 
named,  we  must  suppose,  by  the  plebeian  consul  of 
that  year,  M.  Popillius  Lasnas,  and  was  the  first  ple- 
beian who  ever  obtained  the  dictatorship.  His  ap- 
pointment gave  great  oflFence  to  the  patricians,  and 
was  proportionably  acceptable  to  his  own  order;  all 
his  commands  were  zealously  obeyed ;  he  repelled  the 
invaders,  and,  like  the  popular  consuls  of  the  year 
305,  he  obtained  a  triumph  by  a  vote  of  the  people 
when  the  senate  refused  to  grant  it. 
Peace  con-  lu  thc  ycar  401  the  Roman  annalists  say,  that  the 
fort/yea**i.  butchcry  of  the  Roman  prisoners  by  the  Tarquinians 
four  years  before  was  signally  avenged;  the  Tar- 
quinians were  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  noblest  of  the  prisoners 
were  sent  to  Rome,  and  there  scourged  and  beheaded 
in  the  forum "^^  The  war  lingered  on,  however,  for 
three  years  more ;  and  was  then  ended  by  a  peace 
concluded  for  forty  years  ^^.  No  conquests  of  towns 
or  territory  are  recorded,  and  thus  the  Roman  fron- 

^  Livy,  VII.  17.  38  Livy,  VII.  19. 

:»7  Livy,  VII.  17.  ''  Livy,  VII.  22. 
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tier  still  remained  on  the  side  of  Etniria  in  the  same    4^":^J1• 
position  as  it  had  been  for  the  last  forty  years,  smce  ^ —  — ' 
the  conqaest  of  Veii,  Xepete,  and  Sutrium. 

11. '  Far  more  compUcated  was  the  scene  on  the  J^*f» » 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  \  There  great  changes  took 
place;  the  relations  of  the  several  people  to  one 
another  were  materially  altered ;  some  nations  almost 
Tanish  out  of  history,  whilst  Rome  saw  her  territory 
enlarged,  her  population  of  citizens  increased,  her 
power  and  influence  strengthened  and  extended  beyond 
all  former  example.  But  the  causes  and  circum- 
stances of  these  changes  are  partly  disguised  by  the 
dishonesty,  and  partly  omitted  through  the  mere  mea- 
greness,  of  the  Roman  historians.  Out  of  the  confu- 
sion of  Livy's  narratiyewe  must  endeavour,  if  possi- 
ble, to  obtain  a  clear  and  consistent  outline  of  the 
events  of  a  period  which  contributed,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  determine  the  futiure  destinies  of  Rome  and 
of  the  world. 

In  the  year  39+,  according  to  the  common  chro-  2S,^!L 
nology,  the  Grauls  again  appeared  in  Latium.  This 
inroad  lasted,  according  to  the  Roman  annals,  for  four 
years,  and  was  ended,  as  they  pretend,  by  the  total 
destruction  of  the  invaders  in  the  year  397.  Eight 
years  aftjerwards,  in  405,  we  hear  of  another  invasion ; 
but  this  new  attack  was  completely  defeated  in  the 
following  year,  and  from  that  time  forward  we  never 
again  find  the  Grauls  in  Latium. 

The  dates  of  these  two  invasions  are  no  doubt  ^c"*"?*  •^ 
correctly  given.     They  are  confirmed  by  Polybius^i  wpoirwrni. 

^  IL 18.    It  18  well  knowo,  that  bablr  copied  Dioojviitf,  as  well  aa 

the  Roman  writerB  daim  three  ric-  bj  LItt.  and  the   Fasti  Capitolini            ^ 

tories  iu  the  course  of  the  invasion  give  the  day  of  his  triumph,  the 

of  3d4 — 397,  in  which,  aooording  to  nones  of  May.     On  the  other  hand, 

Poljbius,  the  Romans  did  not  fen-  the  statement  of  Polrbixis  is  given 

tore  to  meet  the  Ganls  in  the  fiekL  simply  and  poeitively,  and  we  know 

The  victofT  of  the  dictator  C.  Sol-  how  completely   the   Romans   oor- 

picios,  in  397,  is  deacribed  Tcry  cir-  rapted  the  memory  of  many  erents 

cumatantially  by  Appiao,  who  pro-  in  the  Samnite  wv,  and  u  other 
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I  CHAP,  although  in  all  other  points  his  account  differs  widel 
■  ■  — ^  from  that  of  the  Roman  writers,  '^he  Gauls  peni 
trated  into  the  heart  of  Latium  thirty  years 
their  first  attack  on  Rome ;  they  appeared  at  Alba, 
but  the  Romans,  stirpriaed  by  the  suddenness  of  their 
inroad,  and  unable  to  collect  their  allies  together,  did 
not  venture  to  meet  them  in  the  field.  Twelve  yeai 
afterwards,  continues  Polybius,  tboy  came  again ;  bi 
the  Romans  had  now  timely  notice  of  their  coming, 
their  allies  had  joined  them,  and  they  marched  out 
boldly  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  The  Gauls  were 
dismayed  by  this  display  of  confidence ;  their  chiefs 
quarrelled,  and  their  whole  multitude  broke  up  under 
cover  of  night,  and  retreated  Hke  a  beaten  army  to 
their  own  country.  On  this  their  last  appearance  in 
Latiuni,  the  Roman  army  opposed  to  them  was  com- 
manded by  Lucius  Camillus  ;  and  this  is  the  Lucius'' 
whom  Aristotlespoko  of  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country 
from  the  Gauls.     According  to  the  Roman  accounts, 


lid 


uiU^  eiuned 


m 

.  It 


parte  of  their  early  liistory.      Wc  most  of  unj  advati    „ 

Hhonld  bo  f;1ad  tn  know  from  what  an    vnenij   bo    formidable    n    I 

Hourcra  Polyl>iii8  derived  bin  know-  GuiiIh. 

leJee  of  tbeac  events.  The  ehrono-  *'  T6v  Si  aatravra  Admoi 
1opi:a1  oxttctnesB  of  bia  accoiint  iptiaiv.  Ptutardi.  Caniill,  23.  It 
seems  to  abow,  tlint  it  could  not  nbould  be  remtinbered  that  tlie  Ro- 
have  been  taken  from  any  Greek  mans  in  old  timoH  were  kaowu  sod 
writer  who  may  have  mentioned  the  called  by  their  pnenoraiiin,  u 
Gaulish  invaKiooB  of  central  Italy,  names,  as  PoIybinH  caU  ' 
bat  from  some  Roman  annalist;  "  Pnblius," and  Begalua, " 
and  it  is  probable  that  Fabiiu,  who,  The  pncnoman  was  then  i 
in  spite  of  bis  national  prejudioea,  Ukoly  to  be  miBtnken  than  in  n 
had  in  other  instancex  given  a,  true  ages,  when  the  nomen  and  coffuy- 
report  of  transactions  which  later  men  wore  generally  uiied  instead  u^ 
annaliBtantUrlymisrcpreiiented,  was  it,  and  when  it  was  {KWBible  for  a. 
the  anthority  whom  Polybius  fol-  foreigner  to  he  very  familiar  wiOi 
lowed.  It  m  not  likely,  on  the  the  actions  of  Cicsar,  without  re- 
other  hand,  that  the  pretended  vie-  membering  whether  his  pnanomciv 
tjjriea  of  the  Rninan  generals  are  was  Caiua  or  Lucius.  But  Aristotle 
mere  inventions,  but  that  some  would  have  been  no  more  likely  to 
triflinp  advantages  gained  over  de-  have  miatokcn  one  pnenomen  for 
tnchea  partiea  of  tlie  Gaols  were  another,  than  to  have  coufoundeJ 
magnified  into  Reneral  battles,  and  two  Greek  brothers  together,  Iw- 
tbat  the  triumphs,  if  not  alti^cther  cause  together  with  their  own  pecu- 
false,  were  granted  by  the  policy  liar  names  they  hod  both  the  nme 
of  the  senate,  wishing  to  make  tlm  patronym" 
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he  defeated  the  Gauls  in  a  general  action ;  yet  it  is    ™^^- 
not  pretended  that  he  obtained  a  triumph.  ^-^ — ^ 

These  last  invasions  of  the  Gauls  were  marked,  storie«  ©f 
according  to  the  Roman  annalists,  not  only  by  many  invwkHM. 
signal  victories  won  by  the  Roman  armies  in  general  Toi^ttT 
battles,  but  in  particular  by  two  brilliant  single  com-  unv  c«^ 
bats,  in  which  two  of  the  noble  youth  of  Rome  gained 
for  themselves  an  immortal  memory.  T.  Manhus, 
the  future  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  fought  with  a 
gigantic  Graul**  on  the  bridge  over  the  Anio  upon  the 
Salarian  road :  he  slew  his  enemy,  and  took  from  his 
neck  his  chain  of  gold  (torques),  which  he  wore  on 
his  neck  in  triumph,  so  that  the  soldiers  called  him 
Torquatus,  and  his  descendants  ever  after  bore  that 
name.  And  again,  before  the  last  great  victory  won 
by  Lucius  Camillus,  there  was  another  single  combat 
in  the  Pomptinian  territory,  between  a  second  giant 
Gaul  and  the  young  M.  Valerius**,  who  afterwards 
defeated  the  Samnites  at  the  great  battle  of  Moimt 
Gaurus.  A  wonderftd  thing  happened  in  this  combat, 
said  the  story;  for  as  Marcus  was  going  to  begin  the 
fight,  all  on  a  sudden  a  crow  flew  down  and  perched 
upon  his  helmet.  When  the  two  combatants  closed 
with  each  other,  the  crow  still  sat  on  the  Roman's 
helm,  but  ever  and  anon  it  soared  up  in  the  air,  and 
then  darted  down  upon  the  Gaul,  and  struck  at  his 
face  and  eyes  with  its  beak  and  claws.  So  the  (jaul, 
confounded  and  dismayed,  soon  fell  by  the  sword  of 
Marcus;  and  then  the  crow  flew  up  again  into  the 
air,  and  vanished  towards  the  east.  For  this  won- 
derfiil  aid  thus  afforded  him,  M.  Valerius  was 
known  ever  afterwards  by  the  surname  of  Corvus, 

■•*  There  is  a  striking  description  ^  This  combat  is  also  given  by 

of  this  combat  given  by  Q.  Claadios  Gelliiis  from  some  of  the  old  annal- 

Qnadrigarius,  an    annalist    of   the  ists,  IX.  11.     It  is  described  too  by 

seventh  century  of  Rome,  and  pre-  Dionvsios,  XV.  1,  2,  and  by  Livy, 

served  to  us  by  A.  Gellins,  IX.  13.  VII. '26. 
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Crow,  and  the  name  remained  to  his  posterity.  These" 
stories  are  the  very  counterpart  of  the  combat  between 
Sir  Guy  of  Warwick  and  the  Danish  giant  Colbrand 
befoi-e  the  walls  of  Winchester ;  or,  as  Maniius  and 
Valerius  Corvus  are  certainly  more  real  personagi 
than  Sir  Guy,  we  may  compare  them  with  the  ball 
of  Chevy  Chase,  and  consider  how  far  we  could  recog 
nize  the  historical  battle  of  Otterbume,  and  the  r 
Hotspur,  in  the  battle  on  the  Cheviot  hills,  and  in  the  ' 
Earl  Percy  of  the  poem.  As  in  this  instance  the 
time**,  place,  circumstances,  and  issue  of  the  poetical 
battle  boar  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the  real  one,  so 
also  tho  poetical  or  romance  accounts  of  these  last 
Gfaulish  invasions  retain  scarcely  a  feature  of  that 
simple  and  real  history  of  them  which  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  by  Polybius.  That  the  triumphal  Fasti 
have  followed  the  fictitious  rather  than  the  true 
account,  belongs  to  that  peculiar  blot  on  the  Roman 
character  which  I  have  already  noticed ;  that  what 
with  other  people  has  been  more  fanciful  romance, 
has  been  by  the  Romans  made  to  wear  such  an  appear- 
ance of  serious  earnest  as  to  be  no  longer  romance, 
but  falsehood. 

\Vhat  tlie  Gauls  did  in  Latium  and  against  1 
Romans  has  been  sufficiently  disguised  and  perverted; 
but  what  they  did  in  other  parts  of  Italy  is  altogether- 
unknown  to  us.     We  hear  of  them  in  Latiiun,  and. 


)  thdV 

rted;  ^ 
>ther- 
and. 


*'  The  battle  of  Otterburao  was  of  the  Scotch  iuto  NorthmnberiM 

fouj^ht  in  the  reign  of  UiehftrJ  tha  In  the  rual  hattle.  Percy  w« 

Second  of  England  and  Robert  the  prisoner,  and  the  Englisb  v 

Second   of  Scotland;    the    poetical  foated;  in  the  poeticd  battle,  F 

SDDOant  of  it  plaves  it  in  the  reign  in  killeil,  but  the  English  are  riuti^- 

of  a  King  Henrv  in  Kngknil  and  rioua.     And   further   to   show  how 

a  Ktn{^  James  in  Scotland ;  Otter-  slight  actions  may  bo  magailied  into 

bume  iH  ill  ttedesdale  near  Eliidon,  great  battles,  the  Scottish  armj  ftt^ 

the  scene  of  battle  in  the  poem  is  Otterhnme,  which  oonsistod  t     "^ 

ill  the  Cheviot  hill«;  the  historical  of  2300  men,  is   made   i 

battle  did  not  arise  out  of  anv  hnnt-  ballad   of  the  battle  to  amoonn 

inc  exourwon  of  Peruy  on  the  Scot-  iijOm.  of  whom  there  " 

list)   border,   but    from    nil    inroad  eighteen  airuV'" 
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that  they  moved  southwards  from  thence  into  Cam-    chap. 

*    •         \  XXYII 

pania  and  Apuha^*}  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
touched  Etruria,  and  their  attacks  on  Rome  were  all 
made  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.)  Perhaps  the 
Etruscans  had  early  concluded  a  peace  with  them, 
so  that  in  their  invasions  of  Latium  and  Campania 
they  passed  through  Umbria  and  the  coimtry  of  the 
Sabines,  descending  upon  Rome  either  by  the  Salarian 
road  along  the  Tiber,  or  by  the  valley  of  the  Anio.J 
The  Romans  complained  that  two  Latin  cities,  Tibur 
and  Praeneste**,  had  not  scrupled  in  their  hatred  of 
Rome  to  ally  themselves  with  these  barbarians ;  and 
this  was  remembered  afterwards  against  them  when 
the  issue  of  the  great  Latin  war  had  placed  them  at 
the  mercy  of  their  old  enemies.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  they  were  glad  to  divert  the  torrent  of 
the  Gaulish  invasion  from  themselves  to  the  territory 
of  strangers  or  rivals:  perhaps  they  hired  some  of  the 
(Gaulish  bands  to  enter  into  their  service,  and  some 
advantages  gained  over  these  by  the  Roman  generals 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  pretended  victories 
and  triumphs  recorded  in  the  annals  and  in  the  Fasti. 
The  main  Gaulish  army  appears  to  have  stationed 
itself  principally  on  the  Alban  hills  ^',  from  whence, 
as  from  some  island  stronghold,  they  could  attack  and 
lay  waste  all  the  neighbouring  country.  Twice  they 
are  said  to  have  approached  Rome,  and  once  they 
advanced  as  far  as  the  very  Colline  gate^",  by  which 
they  had  entered  the  city  in  their  first  invasion.  On 
one  occasion  we  find  them  encamped  at  Pedum  ^^  in 
front  of  Praaneste,  an  old  Latin  city  which  the 
j^quians  had  formerly  conquered,  but  which  after- 
wards, perhaps  at  this  very  time,   got   rid   of  its 

♦»  Livj,  VII.  11.  26.  *'  Livy,  YII.  11. 

*•  Livy,  VII.  11.  VIII.  14.  *^  '*  Gallos  .  . .  circa  Pedum  con- 

^  PolybiuB,  II.  18.     Livy,  VII.  sedisso  auditum  c»t."    Livy,  VII. 

25.     Dionysiua,  XIV.  12.  12. 
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>  CRAP,  foreign  masters  and  became  again  united  to  the  Latin 
'  -■  nation.  None  can  tell  wliat  cities  were  destroyed, 
wbat  people  weakened,  and  what  confederacies  or 
dominions  were  liroken  up  in  the  course  of  theai 
Gaulish  invasions.  The  Volscians  seem  to  havi 
suffered  more  especially ;  for  it  was  through  theip 
territory  that  the  Gauls  moved  onwards  from  Latium 
to  Campania,  or  returned  from  Campania  to  their 
quarters  on  the  Alban  hills;  and  it  appears  that  their 
nation  was  from  this  time  forward  broken  into  frag- 
ments, each  of  which  had  from  henceforth  a  destiny  oi 
its  own.  In  order  to  understand  this  change  fully,  we 
must  recollect,  that  in  the  year  of  Rome  378  the 
Roman  frontier  had  fallen  back  from  Anxur  to  Safcri- 
cum,  that  Satricuin  itself  had  been  won  by  the  Vol 
scians,  and  afterwards  burnt  by  the  Latins^",  that  il 
might  not  revert  to  Rome,  and  that  the  Roman  terri- 
tory in  the  maritime  part  of  the  Campagna  scarcely 
reached  to  the  distance  of  twenty-five  nules  from 
Rome.  But  in  397  we  find  that  the  Latins'"  renewed 
their  alliance  with  tlie  Romans  ;  that  two  new  tribes 
of  Roman  citizens  were  created",  the  Pomptine  and 
the  Pubhlian;  and  that  VeUtraj  and  Privernum  **, 
both  of  them  Volscian  towns,  but  the  latter  unmen- 
tioned  hitherto  in  Roman  history,  were  engaged  alone 
in  a  war  with  Rome.  This  same  year  witnessed  also 
the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  from  Latium,  after  they  had 
been  overrunning  it  at  intervals  during  a  period 
three  years;  and  finally,  it  was  marked  by  what  tl 
Romans  call  a  conquest  of  the  Hernicans",  who  f( 
the  last  four  years  had  been  at  open  war  with  Ronu 
That  there  was  a  connexion  between  all  these  eveni 
is  manifest,  although  they  appear  in  Livy  as  raei 
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"  Livy,  VI.  33. 
*'  Livy,  Vri.  13. 
*»  Livj.  VII.  15. 


■"  Livj-,  VII.  15. 

■*  "  Hernid     devicti     subutiqi 

it."     Livy.  VII.  15. 
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accidental  coincidences.  It  shoiddbe  remembered  also,    chap. 
that  in  this  same  year  war  was  formally  declared  **  '-^-^-v— ^ 
between  Rome  and  Tarquinii. 

The  complicated  negotiations  and  the  ever  changing  ^«oeyn\  of 
alliances  of  the  Greek  states,  between  the  peace  of  between 

Rom^  mild 

Nicias  and  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  cannot  the  Latins 
be  comprehended  readily,  even  though  related  by  such  *°  *"* 
an  historian  as  Thucydides.  In  the  last  ten  years  of 
the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  Latium  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood must  have  presented  a  tissue  of  events 
equally  perplexed  in  themselves,  without  any  contem- 
porary historian  like  Thucydides  to  explain  them  to 
posterity.  But  by  considering  the  mere  fragments  of 
information  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  we  may 
attempt  to  combine  them  into  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing form.  A  war  with  Tarquinii  in  addition  to 
one  with  the  Hernicans,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
Tibur  and  Praaneste  were  hostile,  and  when  the  Grauls 
might  be  expected  to  appear  again  in  Latium  as  they 
had  done  regularly  for  the  last  three  years,  was 
clearly  more  than  the  strength  of  Rome  could  bear. 
The  old  alliance  with  the  Hernicans,  and  vnth  some 
at  any  rate  of  the  Latin  cities,  must  at  whatever  price 
be  renewed.  We  can  easily  conceive  that  there  must 
have  been  a  party  amongst  the  Latins  and  Hernicans 
equally  well  disposed  to  such  a  reunion.  It  was 
accordingly  effected :  the  plebeian  consul  C.  Plautius 
appears  to  have  had  the  honour  of  restoring  at  this 
critical  moment  the  great  work  of  Sp.  Cassius.  The 
whole  people  of  the  Hernicans  renewed  their  old 
alliance  with  Rome;  but  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities 
which  had  concluded  the  league  with  Sp.  Cassius 
many  had  perished,  and  some  had  become  separated 
from  the  Latin  confederacy,  and  were  now  the  heads 

*•  Livy,  VII.   12.    **  Rebus  ne-    jussu  populi  bellam  indixere." 
quicquam    repetitis,  noTi    consules 
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of  small  confederacies  of  their  own ;  we  may  safely 
■^  conclude,  however,  that  Aricia,  Bovillte,  Gabii,  Laua- 
vium,  Laureutum,  Laviniura,  Nomentum,  and  Tua-rJ 
culum  were  among  the  cities  which  returned  to  thesa 
old  connexion,  and  became  as  heretofore  the  equtil'i 
allies  of  the  Romans.     Tiius  a  force  was  organizeAj 
which  might  be  able  at  last  to  meet  the  Ganla  in  th«( 
field,  should  they  again  venture  to  establish  thai 
selves  on  the  Alban  hills,  or  to  overrun  the  plains 
Latium. 

But  while  Rome  was  thus  strengthened  by  tl 
reconciliation  with  her  old  allies,  slie  also  made  an 
addition  to  the  number  of  her  ovni  citizens.     Two  new 
tribes  were  created,  making  the  whole  number  twenty- 
seven  ;  and  the  new  citizens  thus  received  into  thSj 
state  appear  to  have  been  in  part  the  inhabitants 
the  Ager  Poraptinus,  orVolscian  lowlands, the countiy 
between  Antiura  and  Tarracina  on  the  coast,  and  inin- 
uing  inland  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the  Apennines  which 
form  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Campagna.    In  the  times 
of  the  later  kings,  the  Romans,  according  to  their  own 
stories,  had  made  several  conquests  over  the  Volscians 
in  this  region,  which  at  any  i-ate  were  all  lost  aj 
during  the  subsequent  advance  of  the  .^quians  aai 
Volscians  into  Latium  :  but  in  the  twenty  years  imi 
diately  preceding  the  Giauliah  invasion,  the  Volsci 
frontier  had  again  receded,  and  tlie  Romans,  as 
have  seen,  extended  their  dominion  for  a  time  as 
as  Tarracina  or  Anxur.     After  the  Gaulish  invasit 
there  followed  another  change  of  fortune;  when  tl 
Latins  no  longer  aided  the  Romans,  but  were  for  some 
time  in  alhauco  with  the  Volscians,  the  Roman.'^  again 
lost  gi'ound ;  Satricum  became  once  more  Volaoian, 
and  the  intermediate  country  betweenit  and  Tarracina, 
the  much- contested  Ager  Poraptinus,  must  also  have 
returned  to  its  old  masters.     But  whether  it  was  that 
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the  Volscians  had  suffered  even  more  than  their  neiffh-    chap. 
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hours  from  the  GrauUsh  invasions,  or  whether  the  Sam-  ^— ^— ^ 
nites  had  ah*eady  begun  their  attacks  upon  them  in 
the  valley  of  the  Liris  and  on  the  side  of  Campania,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  internal  divisions,  and 
to  the  destruction  of  their  old  allies  the  ^quians,  it 
seems  at  any  rate  that  the  Volscian  nation  was  now 
declining,  and  utterly  unable  to  withstand,  as  it  had 
once  done,  the  united  forces  of  Rome  and  Latium.  It 
is  probable  that  much  of  its  territory  became  at  this 
period  either  Boman  or  Latin ;  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Sabines  of  RegUlus  and  Nomentum  had 
lost  their  independence  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins.  And  as  the  Claudian  and  Crustuminian 
tribes  were  then  formed  out  of  those  Sabines  who 
became  Romans,  while  Nomentimi  and  Regillus  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  Latins,  so  a  similar  division  in  all 
probability  took  place  now,  and  the  Pomptine  and 
Publilian  tribes  must  have  been  formed  out  of  the 
Volscians  who  were  assigned  to  Rome,  whilst  other 
portions  of  the  Volscian  territory  and  population  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  Latins.  Thus  the  Volscian  nation 
having  been  so  dismembered,  those  states  which  still 
survived  became  henceforth  more  individually  distin- 
guished, and  also,  as  was  natural,  more  resolute  to 
defend  their  independence.  Amongst  this  number 
were  the  people  of  Privemum;  and  the  ravages  which 
they  and  the  people  of  VelitraB  are  said  to  have  carried 
into  the  Roman  territory  *^  in  the  same  year,  were 
doubtless  more  especially  directed  against  those  whom 
they  would  consider  as  traitors,  their  own  Volscian 
countrymen,  the  new  Roman  citizens  of  the  Pomptine 
and  Publilian  tribes. 

This  favourable  aspect  of  the  Roman  affairs  was  ^fj^  "^^^ 

Pnenette. 

*•  Livy,  VII.  16.    "  Accessit ....    nates,  Voliterni  deinde,  incarsione 

vast4itio  Komani  ag^,  quam  Priver-    repcntina  fecerunt.'* 
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still  fttrther  improved  four  years  afterwards,  when  in  * 
the  year  401  both  Tibur  and  PrsBneste  "  gave  up  their 
long-continued  hostility,  and  obtained,  perhaps  at  the 
price  of  some  sacrifices  of  tenitory,  a  peace  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  with  Rome.  The  peace 
with  Tarquinii  followed,  as  we  have  already  soon,  in 
the  year  404. 

But  in  the  year  402  we  again  hear  of  an  atts 
made  by  the  Volscians  upon  the  Latins,  in  the  dir 
tion  of  Tusculum  ".     No  particulars  are  mentioue* 
perhaps  because  the  allied  Roman  and  Latin  foroel 
were  in  this  year  commanded  by  a  Latin  general ;  bitfl 
wemaysuppoae  thatPrivernum  andVehtras,with  aora 
of  the  cities  of  the  Volscian  highlands,  were  thepai 
of  the  Volscian  nation  engaged  in  these  hostilities. 
From  tliis  time  for  the  next  five  years  all  was  quiet ; 
but  in  the  year  407,  Satricum,  which  had  been  burnt 
soma  years  ago  by  the  Latins,  and  the  territory  of 
which  the  Latins  had  ajipropriated  to  themselves  in 
their  late  partition  of  the  Ager  Pomptitius  with  Romaj 
was  again  occupied  and  rebuilt  by  the  Volscians  i 
Antium".     Jealousies  were    arising  about  this  tin 
between  Eome  and  Latium  ;  and  it  appears  probable 
that  there  was  a  party  amongst  the  Latins  disposed  to 
form  a  separate  alliance  with  the  remaining  independ- 
ent states  of  the  Volscians  in  order  to  be  strengthenei 
by  them  against  Eomo.     Thus  when  the  Auruncans  C 
Ausonians,  one  of  the  most  southern  people  of  the 
Volscian  stock,  began  to  plunder  the  Ager  Pomptinus 
in  410,  the  Romans,  we  are  told,  susjtected  that  this 
inroad  was  actually  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Latins,  and  expected'"  a  war  with  the  whole  Latin 
confederacy.     Their  fears,  however,  were  groimdle^ 
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"  For  tliG  peaiw  with  Tibur,  see 
Iiivy,  VII.  lO;  and  for  thp  peace 
or  ratlier  truce  with  Prteneste,  eee 
Diodonifl.  XVI.  .15. 


"  Livr.  VII.  19. 
"  Livy,  VTI.  27. 
"  Livy.  VII,  28. 
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for  the  present,  andindeed,  the  progress  of  the  Samnite  chap. 
arms  in  Campania  and  on  the  Liris  was  a  strong  in-  » — .^ — 1 
ducement  both  to  the  Romans  and  Latins  to  defer  their 
jealousies  of  each  other  to  a  more  convenient  season. 
Two  years  afterwards,  in  412,  the  first  Samnite  war 
broke  out,  in  which  both  the  Latins  and  Volscians  to 
all  appearance  took  part  with  Rome. 

Thus  in  the  course  of  three-and- twenty  years  Rome  increased 

•^   •'  ,         power  of 

was  finally  delivered  fi-om  the  scourge  of  the  Graulish  Rome, 
invasions  ;  she  had  secured  her  northern  frontier  by  a 
peace  with  the  neighbouring  states  of  Etruria ;  her 
old  alliance  with  the  Latins  and  Hernicans,  however 
doubtftd  might  be  its  duration,  had  been  restored  in 
time  to  enable  her  to  repel  the  Gauls  and  to  crush 
the  Volscians ;  and  it  was  now  ready  to  aid  her  in 
her  coming  struggle  with  the  Samnites.  She  had  not 
merely  extended  her  dominion,  but  by  granting  the 
full  rights  of  citizens  to  the  Volscians  of  the  Ager 
Pomptinus,  she  had  enlarged  and  strengthened  her 
own  Conmionwealth.  She  was  thus  prepared  for  the 
events  of  the  next  ten  years,  which  assured  to  her 
beyond  dispute  the  first  place  among  the  nations  of 
Italy. 

We  have  seen  that  the  date  of  the  first  plebeian  chronology. 
consulship  coincided  with  that  of  the  death  bf  Epa- 
minondas  at  Mantinea.  The  first  Samnite  war  broke 
out  about  two  years  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Macedonian  supremacy  in  Greece  by  Philip's  great 
victory  at  Ch»ronea. 
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"  M^jora  jam  Iiinc  bella  et  veribas  hostiiiin  et  longinqnitate  vel  regio- 
nnm  vel  temporom  spatio  quibiis  bellatam  est  dioentar ;  namque  eo  anno 
adversas  Samnites,  gentem  opibus  armisque  yalidam,  mota  arma." — 
Livy,  Vn.  29. 


xxviii    ^^^  Sabines,  who  dwelt  amidst  the  highest  moim- 
- — ^; —  tains  of  the  Apennines,  where  the  snow  lies  all  the 

Legend  con-  *  ' 

cerning  the  year  lonfiT,  and  which  send  forth  the  streams  to  nm 

ongin  of  the  •  "' 

Samnites.  Jnto  tho  two  seas  northward  and  southward,  were '  at 
war  for  many  years  together  with  their  neighbours 
the  Umbrians.  At  last  they  made  a  vow  that  if  they 
should  conquer  their  enemies,  all  the  hving  creatures* 
born  in  their  land  in  that  year  should  be  devoted  to 
the  gods  as  sacred.  They  did  conquer,  and  they 
offered  in  sacrifice  accordingly  all  the  lambs  and 
calves,  and  kids  and  pigs  of  that  year,  and  such  ani- 
mals as  might  not  be  sacrificed  they*  redeemed.  But 
still  their  land  would  not  yield  its  fruits,  and  when 
they  thought  what  was  the  cause  of  it  they  considered 
that  their  vow  had  not  been  duly  performed ;  for  all 

*  Strabo,  V.  p.  260.      Dionysius,  '  TA  /xcy  KartBva-ap,   tA  dc  xaO- 

IL49.  Upaaav.     Strabo,  V.  p.  260.     What 

2  The  form  of  one  of  these  vows  was  not  sacrificed,  but  yet  was  con- 
is  given  by  Livy,  XXII.  10,  "  quod  secrated  to  the    gods,  must  have 
ver  adtulerit  ex  suillo,   ovillo,  ca-  been    redeemed  before  it  could  be 
prino,  bovillo  grege,  quseque  profana  employed  for  ordinary  purposes, 
erunt,  Jovi  fieri.' 
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'  their  own  children'  born  within  that  year  had  been  , 
kept  back  from  the  gods,  and  had  neither  been  aacn-  - 
ficed  nor  redeemed.     So  they  devoted  all  their  chil- 
dren to  the  god  Mamers,  and  when  they  were  grown 
up,  they  sent  them  away  to  become  a  new  people  in 
a  new  land.     When  the  young  men  set  out  on  their 
I  way,  it  happened  that  a  bull  went  before  them  ;  and 
[  they  thought  that  Mamers  had  sent  him  to  be  their 
I  guide,  and  they  followed  him.   He  laid  himself  down* 
J  to  rest  for  the  first  time  when  he  had  come  to  the  land 
t  of  the  Opicans ;  and  the  Sabinos  thought  that  this 
I  was  a  sign  to  them,  and  they  fell  upon  the  Opicaus, 
I  who  dwelt  in  scattered  villages'  without  walls  to  de- 
ileDd  them,  and  they  drove  them  out,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  their  land.     Then  they  offered  the  bull  in  sa- 
nifice  to  Mamers,  who  had  sent  him  to  be  their  guide  ; 
ad  a  bnU  was  the  device'  which  they  bore  in  after- 
aud    they  themselves  were    no    more    called 
labines,  but  they  took  a  new  name,  and  were  called 
Samnites. 

Such  is  the  legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  that  w 
great  people  whose  history  is  now  beginning  to  con-  in 
noct  itself  with  that  of  Rome.  In  two  points  it  has 
preserved  the  truth ;  the  Samnites  were  a  people  of 
Sabine  extraction,  and  had  established  themselves  as 
Piioonquerora  in  the  country  of  the  Opicans.  But  the 
^two  races  were  probably  not  very  remote  from  each 

*  Strabo  as  before.       Featus   in     to  tLu  day  coutMn  tlie  greatest  part 
'■  Mwnertilli."  of  the  populiition  in  tha  vallejB  of 

*  Tbie  reminds  ub  of  the  story  of    tbe  centrul  Apunninca, 

tiie  white  mw  which  guided  jEncaa         '  Micali  gives  aa  engrsiviiig  of  a 

to  the  placo  where  he  was  to  build  coin    struck   by   the    Italian   allieH 

his  city.     A  wolf  was  said  to  have  during   tbeir  great  war    with   the 

done  Uie  same  servico  to  the  Her-  Romans  in  tlie  seventh  century  of 

pinians,  who  were  also  of  Samnite  Itoma,  which  represents  a  bull,  the 

extraction.  emblem  of  the  Samnites,  goring  a 

'  'Rriyxavoir  H  i(iifii7Aai'    fvvr<t.  wolf,    the   well-knowo    type  of  the 

Like  the  £Coliaii»  in  the  time   of  Romans.     Two  or  three  specimens 

the   Peloponnesian    war,    Thaoyd.  of  this  ooin  are  to  be  leeii  in  the 

"  "       "      or  like  tlio  Caaali,  which  Britis-h  Aluseum. 
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other,  and  thus  it  is  less  surprising  that  the  ( 
'  querora  should  have  adopted  the  language  of  their 
subjects ;  for  the  Samnites  spoke  Opicau  or  Oacan, 
and  the  legends  of  their  coins,  and  their  remaining 
inacriptions,  are  in  the  Oscan  character.  Still  the 
two  people  were  distinct ;  and  the  Samnites  regarded 
neither  their  Opican  subjects  in  Campania,  nor  their 
Opican  neighbours,  the  ^quiana  and  Volscians,  as 
their  own  proper  countrymen. 

One  single  contemporary  notice  of  the  Samnites  * 
J  in  the  days  of  then*  greatness  has  descended  to  our 
times  ;  and  this  is  contained  in  two  short  hnes  of  the 
Periplua  of  Scylax,  who  describes  the  Samnites  aa 
living  on  the  coast  of  the  Lower  Sea  between  the 
Campanians  and  Lucanians,  and  the  length  of  their 
coast  line  was  no  more,  he  tella  us,  than  half  a  day's 
sail.  Tbe  apace  which  they  occupied  reached  nearly 
from  the  Sarnus  to  the  Silarus  ;  Neapolis,  according 
to  Scylax,  is  in  Campania;  Poaidonia  or  Pieatum  ia 
in  Lucauia.  But  the  Samnite  posaeasions  on  or  near 
the  coast,  even  though  they  once  included  the  famous 
cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii',  of  Nola,  Nuceria, 

'  Haiararir   it  t)(oyTiu   SauviTnc  nutoriouslj  of  Samnite  origin,  but 

ml  (TOpdjrXovi  «ot1  SauHj-ic  rjfiipat  iObo  that  of  their    iii-ighboorii   tbo 

•iliuni,  p.  3.       Niebuhr  reads  Sou-  MarniciniacB  and  VcetinJans. 

nroi  inetetul  of  Aaunroi  in  the  fol-  '  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  both 

lowbg  page  of  Sf.jlax.  urging  that  stood,  it  ia  true,  to  the  northward 

the  description  is  inapplicable  t-o  tbe  of  the  Sanius ;  and  Strnbo  expnw»lj 

Dauiiian*,  as  thej  neither  attended  sajg  that  tbey  were  wrested  D^  the 

across  all  Italy  from  sea  to  sen.  nor  Samnitea  from  the  Etruscans,  V,  p. 

lived  to  the  N.W.  of  Mount  Drium  247.     This,  howoTer,  wns  tbe  CMe 

or  Oar){annB.     I  think  that  this  con-  also  with  Cuma  and  Capua;  bat  as 

jecture  is  highly  probable,  because  Scjlai  places  these  towns  in  Ciun- 

Scjlai  had  not  mentioned  the  Dan-  pania,  and  distin^^iEhes  it  from  the 

nifuis  is  his  draoriptions  of  the  coasts  coantrj  of  tbe  Samnites  a  little  to 

of  the  Lower  Sea,  but   had   men-  the  santh  of  it,  it  is  probable  that 

tioned  tbe  Snmnites;  and   the  only  at  the  time  of  the  first  SamnitA  war, 

other  people  who  stretched  from  sea  which  is  nearly  the  date  of  Soylkl'i 

to  sea,  the  Etruscnns   or   Tyrrhe-  Periplus,  must  of  this  district  ha<l 

nians,   are  mentioned  separately  in  recovered  its  independence,  and  the 

the  descrijitiun  nf  both  coasts.     If  Samnite   jKHwessiuns  wore   reduced 

so,  Scylax  includes  within  tbe  limits  to    tbe   limits    mentioned    in    the 

of  the  Santnitea,  not  only  tbe  coun-  text. 
f  the  Frentanians,   who  were 
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of 


yei 


and  Abella,  were  a  mere  recent  offshoofc  fi'om  the 
grciit  body  of  the  nation :  tbe  true  Samnium  lies  ^ 
wholly  in  the  interior,  and  having  been  thus  removed 
from  the  notice  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  alone  we 
derive  om-  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world  before  the 

r  minion  of  the  Romans,  it  has  been  fated  to  remain 
perpetual  obscm-ity. 
Nearly  due  north  of  Naples,  there  stands  cut  from  f, 
the  central  line  of  the  Apennines,  like  one  of  the  towers  '^ 
of  an  old  castle  from  the  lower  and  more  retiring  line 
of  the  ordinary  wall,  a  huge  mass  of  mountains, 
lown  at  present  by  the  name  of  the  Mateae.  On 
lOre  than  three-fourths  of  its  circumference  it  is 
funded  by  the  Volturno  and  its  tributary  streams, 
the  Calore'"  and  the  Tamai'o,  which  send  their  waters 
into  the  Lower  or  Tyri'henian  Sea:  but  on  its  northern 
side  its  springs  and  torrents  run  down  into  the 
Biferno,  and  so  make  their  way  to  the  Adriatic.  A 
very  nan-ow  isthmus  or  shoulder,  high  enough  to  form 
le  watershed  between  the  two  seas,  connects  the 
[atese  at  its  N.W.  and  N.B.  extremities  with  the 
tain  Apennine  line,  and  thus  prevents  it  from  being 
altogether  insulated. 

The  circumference  of  the  Matese  as  above  de- " 
scribed  is  between  seventy  "  and  eighty  miles.     Its  " 
character  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Craven  in  Yorkshire,  or  more  closely  to  that 
'  the  Jura.     It  is  a  vast  mass  of  limestone  '^  rising 
Vatia  2,  in 


I   "  Tho    Calore    runs    along    the  del   Regno  di  Nnpoli 

Mtliern  side  of  tbe  Matene  :    the  "  Matese." 

>.  which  houndg  its  eastern  "  ThU  Umeatone  is  in  boide  parts 

le,  rani  into  the  Colore  Irom  tbe  bitumiDOUa,     and     oootunH     some 

h  nes^  at  right  angles.  foBBJl   romaiaB   of  fisb.     There   are 

vs.  that  Bonio  volcanic  or  tafaoeous  roc  ki 


J  to 


enty 

1  the  Abniin, 

,   Vol.    II.  p.    IW.     Giuatiniaoi 

.   111^ -two    Neapolitan 
I.  whieh  are  more  than  seventy 


iglitdi   oaa. — 8ec  his   Dizionario    of  Monteforte. 


the  Xatese.  resembling  Drobabl]' 
tbe  beds  of  tuff  which  are  found  on 
the  bIo]m;s  of  the  Apcnaincg  in  other 
places,  ns  for  instaiice.  on  the  road 
Nuplea  to  ArelUno  in  the  piias 
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im  its  base  abruptly  in  the  huge  wall-like  cl 

trg,  so  characti>ristic  of  limestone  mountains,  to  the 
height  of  about  3000  feet;  and  within  this  gigantic 
enclosure  presenting  a  great  variety  of  surface,  sloping 
inwards  from  the  edge  of  the  clill's  into  deep  valleya, 
and  then  rising  again  in  the  highest  points  of  the 
centre  of  the  range,  and  especially  in  the  Monta 
Miletto,  which  is  its  loftiest  summit,  to  an  elevation 
computed  at  6000  feet.  Its  upland  valleys  offer,  like 
those  of  the  Jura,  a  wide  extent  of  pasture,  and  end- 
less forests  of  magnificent  beech-wood;  it  is  rich  in 
springs,  gushing  out  of  the  gi'ound  with  a  full  burst 
of  water,  and  suddenly  disappearing  again  into  some 
of  the  numerous  caverns  inwhich  such  limestone  rocka 
abound.  In  this  manner  the  waters  of  a  small  lake  in 
the  heart  of  the  mountain  have  no  visible  outlet'*; 
but  the  people  of  the  country  say  that  they  break  out 
at  the  foot  of  a  deep  cUff  or  cove  about  two  or  three 
miles  distant,  and  foi-m  the  full  stream  of  the  Torano. 

On  the  highest  points  of  the  Matese  the  snow  lies 
till  late  '*  in  the  summer ;  and  such  is  their  elevation, 
that  the  view  from  them  extends  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  Italy  ftxjm  sea  to  sea.  No  heat  of  the 
summer  scorches  the  perpetual  freshness  of  these 
mountain  pastures;  and  during  the  hottest  months" 
the  cattle  from  the  surrounding  country  are  driven  up  J 
thither  to  feed.  ■ 

This  singular  mountain  with  its  subject  valleys  was 

the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  Samnites.    Of  the  two 

"'  principal  divisions  of  the  Samnites,  one,  the  Candi- 

"  See    Ec^pel    CriiTPii,    Eicurs.         "  See     Oinstiniani,     Kaionario. 

in  the  Abruxzi,  Vol.  I.  p.  IS.      The  Mr.  Keppcl  Oravon  found  tfae  npper 

Englisli  raatlBr  will  remembot  Mai-  hull' of  tboMateie  difcrpd  with  snow 

ham   Tarn,  and  the   full   burtt  uf  in   May :    it   would   remain   miuh 

water  with  which  &a  Aire  rushes  lat<;r  on  the  hjgbeflt  giinitnita. 
out  irom  undiir  the  rocks  of  Mai-         "  Thev  arc  tamed  out  about  the 

ham  Core.     Similar  phenomena  are  end  of  Juno, — See  I^ppel  CmTen, 

frequent  in  the  limestone  mountujis  Vol.  I.  p.  20, 
of  PebpouuMim. 
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18,  occupied  the  southern  side  of  the  Mateso,  and  vxv,«j 
the  other,  the  Pentrians,  dwelt  on  its  northern  side, 
To  the  foi-mer  belonged  the  towns  of  AlUfe  '"  on  the 
■  Vultumus,  of  Telesia,  the  country  of  that  Pontius 
I  Telesinus  "  who  struggled  so  vaUantly  against  the  for- 
tune of  Sylla  ill  the  great  battle  at  the  Colliue  gate, 
and  of  Beneventum '".  To  the  Pentrians  belonged 
jEaemia ' '  on  one  of  the  first  feeders  of  the  Vulturnus, 
Bovianum"  on  the  Biferno  or  Tifernus,  and  Sepinum" 
on  the  E.  of  the  Matese,  not  far  from  the  sources  of 
the  Tamaro, 


'  Alifc,   which    still    retsioB   ita 

I  Kietcnt  name,  rank*  even   now   as 

city,   but  thu  bishop   rosidei   at 

Reiliiuouto,     a     fliiuriBbing     town 

boot  three  milei  distant,  and  Alife 

I  at  prcseut    itlmoet   depopnkted 

jon  iDAlaria.     8*«  Keppel  Craven, 

'  "Vol  I.  p.  21. 

"  And  aocopding  to  the  writer 
of  the  little  woib,  '■  De  Viria  llliia- 
tribn*,"  it  was  the  conntry  also  of 
that  Ktill  great^^r  C.  Pontius  who 
defeated  the  ttomans  at  the  Caa- 
dine  Forks.  The  remaiiiB  of  Tde- 
bU  are  to  be  seen  at  tbo  distance 
of  about  a  mite  to  the  N.W.  of 
tho  modem  town  of  Telese,  which, 
like  Alife.  has  almost  ^nc  to  ruin 
from  the  ioSueuue  of  the  malaria. 
See  Keppel  Craven.  Vol.  II.  p.  173, 
174. 

■■  This  is  itill  a  well-built  and 
flourishing  town,  eootaiaing  a  po- 
pulation of  18,000  Bonls.  8ee  Kep- 
pel Craven's  Tour  in  the  Sontheni 
Pw»iii«a  of  Naples,  p.  22.  28. 

"  The  present  town,  stJU  called 
laemia,  staads  on  a  ttarrow  ridge 
between  two  torrents,  running  down 
'  p  ravines,  which  meet  a 
-.  and  then  &11  into  the 
r  Vandni,  about  two  miles  above  its 
■  Jnnotion  with  t^e  Voltumo.  It  is  a 
I  flourishing  phice  with  various  manu- 
I  fcetnres,  and  a  population  of  about 
I  7000  aoait.  Jjorgc  remains  of  po. 
vnal  walls  are  still  viuble,  which 


remarkable  tnrmel,  hewn  through 
the  rock  for  about  a  mile,  and 
atill  oaed.  lu'cordlug  to  its  original 
purpose,  for  supplying  tlie  town 
with  water,  is  probaWy  a  work 
of  the  Roman  times.  See  Keppel 
Craven,  Ahruzzi,  Vol.  II.  p.  81 — 
81. 

"  Bovianum.  or  Boiaoo,  also 
contains  remmna  of  polygonal  walls, 
bnilt  of  Terr  large  stones,  put  as 
closely  together  as  possible,  and  the 
smaller  intentices  filled  up  with  re- 
markable nicety.  It  is  a  cold  place, 
being  shaded  by  the  Matese,  which 
rises  directly  to  the  south  of  it ;  and 
the  Bifemo  so  floods  the  vailev, 
that  it  is  a  constant  swamp,  and  the 
air  ia  damp  and  foggy :  but  thoro  li 
no  malaria,  because  it  has  no  severe 
heats  in  summer.  Its  populstjou, 
according  to  Giustiniani.  writing  in 
1797,   was   then   3500   souls,    ^• 


Keppel  Craven  rates  it  at  present 
-  ■        li,  Vol.   11. 

p.  164. 


la  low  as  1500.    Abruiii,  'V 


indejiende 


ai^amnitecity.  Thp 


*■  The  actual  town  of  Sepino 
stands  on  a  hill  at  some  distance 
&om  the  remains  of  tbo  ancient 
citv,  whith  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
vaftey  below.  These  remains  are 
very  largo  and  remarkably  perfeut, 
but  tbey  are  of  Soman,  as  I  iniA- 
gine,  mtber  than  of  Samnite  origin. 
One  of  the  famous  cuttle-trai'ks 
(called  tratturi  delle  pevore),  whinli 
have  existed  unaltered  Ew 
morial  for  the  ycaH' 
of  the  cattle  front  i 


TriWcou- 
ncctcd  Willi 

the  Sum- 


Besides  the  Caudinians  and  Pentrians,  there  werfi 
doubtless  other  tribes  moi-e  or  less  closely  connected 
with  the  Samnite  name,  who  took  part  in  the  great 
contest  of  their  nation  with  Rome.  The  very  names 
of  some  of  these  may  Lave  perished;  for  it  is  by  mere 
accident  that  we  hear  of  the  Caracenians  ",  a  tribe  to 
the  north  of  the  Pentrians,  who  dwelt  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Saugro  or  Sagrns,  and  to  whom  belonged 
the  town  of  Aufidena,  The  Frentanians,  who  reached 
down  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  are  called  a 
Samnite  people";  yet  in  the  accounts  of  the  wars  with 
Rome,  they  are  spoken  of  as  distinct ;  and  they  seem 
to  have  taken  no  part  Ln  the  first  war.  And  the 
Hirpinians,  whose  country  is  also  included  within  the 
limits  of  Samnium,  and  who  dwelt  to  the  S.B.  of  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen,  occupying  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  Galore  and  Sabbato  on  the  south  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  of  the  Ofanto  or  Aufidus  on  the  northern 
side,  are  on  some  occasions  "  distinguished  from  the 
Samnites;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  took 
part  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Rome  ;  nor 
on  the  other  hand  that  when  they  became  involved  iji 
it,  the  other  tribes  which  had  been  first  engi 
continued  to  maintain  it  without  interruption. 

The  country  of  the  Samnites  still  retains  its  anew 

const,    rans    stjaiglit  through    tlie  plunges  down  into  u  very  deep  uid 

mins  of  the  ancient  tuwD  from  E.  U>  nurow  glen,  about  n  mile  uUiTe  its 

W.     Bee   Keppel   Craven,   Abruzzi,  junction   with,  the   Sangro.     There 

Vol.  II.  p.  131.  135.  exist  considerable  remafnfi  of  poly- 

"  The   name   h   oolj  ooticed,   I  gonalwullK,  aDdanOacan  insenptioD 

believe,  by  Zonaras   and   Ptolemv;  on  the  bri^o  which  croMes  the  Bio 

unless    it  be   the    same   with    tlie  Torto.       £eppel   Crnveo,   Abrazzi, 

Carentini    of   PUny.     The    Italiati  Vol  II.  p.  68,  59. 
writora     Romanelli,     for    inslaiice,         ^  Strabo    colhi   them    iavnTuoi' 

and   Micali,  propose   to   read  Sari-  tBuot,  V.  p.  241 ;   yet  Liiy  nprV' 

ceni,  as  if  the  name  were  derived  «ents   them   as   suing  fur  aod  ob- 

ftom  the  iieiKhboariiig  river  ,Sagrus  taining  peace  an  a  distinct  peopip, 

or  Sangro.     But  this  is  exceedingly  afUr  a  treaty  had  been  conaluded 

uncertain.     Alfidena,    or   Aufidena,  with  the  Samnit«s,  IX.  'IS. 
containa     at    present    about    IGOO         ^  As  fur  instance,  "  Uannibol  ei 

soitU:  it  stands  on  the  Kio  Torto,  Hirpinisini 

a  torrent  whith  ju»t  below  the  town  XXII.  13. 
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features,  and  our  own  eyes  can  inform  ua  suffici^Dtly    chap.    1 

of  its  nature.     But  of  the  Samnite  people  we  can  gain  '^ '-' 

no  distinct  notions  whatevei-.  Unknown  and  unnoticed  ihr  s.n>aii 
bj  the  early  Greek  writers,  they  had  been  well-nigh 
exterminated  before  the  time  of  those  Boman  writers 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  in  the 
Augustan  age  nothing  survived  of  them  but  a  miserable 
remnant,  retaining  no  traceable  image  of  the  former 
state  of  the  nation.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Samnites 
is  literally  limited  to  the  single  fact,  that  they  were  a 
brave  people,  who  clung  resolutely  to  their  national 
independence.  We  neither  know  what  was  the  con- 
nexion of  the  several  tribes  of  the  nation  with  each 
lUier,  nor  what  was  the  constitution  of  each  tribe" 
^hin  itself.  We  know  nothing  distinct  of  their 
alitary  system  and  tactic,  except  that  they  did  not 
le  the  order  of  the  phalanx ;  the  sword  and  large 
shield'*  were  their  favourite  arms,  and  not  the  small 
shield  and  pike.  We  do  not  know  how  they  governed 
the  countries  which  they  conquered,  nor  how  far  thoy 
adopted  the  Roman  system  of  colonies".  Their  wealth, 

*  Micsti  slates  that  the  SamDit«fl  Romans  borrowed  their  arms,  oSen- 

vrvn  fpivemed  bj  a  priestlj  ariitU)-  nrc  and  dcfeugiTe,  "  anna  et  l«la," 

cracy,  like  the  Etrusiiang.     He  givea  from  the  Samnit^.      Salloet,  BeU. 

no  authoritj  for  thin,  and  certainly  Ciitilio.  52.      Athenceus,  YI.  iO€,  p. 

it  is  Dot  proved  by  their  mere  prac-  273.     Uiodorus,  XXIII.  1.  Fragm. 

tice  of  CDliitiae   their   Boldiers  on  YHtii.'. 

eresl  emergencies   with  certain  bo-  ^  Micali  says  ihat  "  their  si 


■nUl 


n  religioiu 


»  t'ounded  on  a  ajstem  of  agra- 


*  Liry  expressly  speaks  of  thpm  nan  laws,"  and  he  quotes  a 
^  acataJ^,  and  describes  the  form  thority  for  this  a  fragmeot  of  Varro 
it  shield,  IX.  40.  The  use  of  preserved  Ui  on  by  Philargyrius,  one 
l^scntuin  in  itselfiinplies  thattbe  of  the  scboUasta  on  VirgiU  in  his 
1,  and  not  the  spear,  was  the  nolo  on  Geurgic.  II.  167.  The  frag- 
ile weapon  generally  nsed ;  wo  ment  mne  flius,  "Terra  eulturte 
■  told  also,  that  the  Cammnians  causA  attributa  olim  particotatim 
^«1  their  gladiators  Samnites,  be-  hominibus,  ut  Etruria  Tuscis,  Sajn- 
iB  they  equipped  them  with  arms  aium  Sabellie."  But  I  do  not  nn- 
ten  from  the  Samnites  (Liry,  IS.  derstand  this  aa  sayiog  any  thing  of 
40) )  and  in  nitirh  fomlmU,  as  the  agnirian  kwB,  but  merely  that  the 
very  namo  shows,  the  aword  was  earth  became  the  property  of  par- 
Uie  cotimoti  neapon.  Add  to  this  tjcular  portions  and  raees  of  man- 
'^sUiiT.vbether  well  orlllfounded,  kind,  instead  of  being  all  c 
I  to  tiiB  particular  fnft,  that  the  to  all -,  and  that  thu?  " 
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""'■ ,  manner  of  living,  and  general  civilization  we'can 

guess  at :  and  to  add  to  all  this,  the  very  story  of  their 
wars  with  Rome  having  been  recorded  by  no  contem- 
porary historian,  has  been  corrupted  as  usual  by  the 
Roman  vanity;  and  neither  the  origin  of  the  contest, 
nor  its  circumstances,  nor  the  terms  of  the  sev( 
treaties  which  were  made  before  its  final  issue. 
been  related  truly. 
.„jr|inii-  Thus  destitute  of  direct  information,  we  may 
^?riuc«*"  pardoned  for  endeavouring  to  extract  some  further 
tai^^fi'r"  conclusions  from  the  few  facts  known  to  ua.  The  na- 
on^ifirKi-  ture  of  their  country  makes  it  certain  that  the  priu- 
™'*''  cipal  wealth  of  the  Saranites  consisted  in  their  cattle. 
L  Wool  and  hides  must  have  been  the  chief  articles 

I  which  they  had  to  sell  to  their  neighbours.     But  the 

I  high  elevation  of  much  of  their  country,  as  it  preserved 

I  the  pasture  unscorched  by  the  summer  heats,  was,  on 

I  the  other  hand,  especially  exposed  to  the  rigour  of  the 

I  winter;  the  snow  lay  so  long  on  the  ground  that  their 

I  cattle  could  not  have  found  subsistence.     And  as  in 

I  like  manner  the  parched  plains  of  Apulia  yield  no 

I  grass  in  summer,  the  inhabitants  of  the  centre  of  Italy, 

I  and  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  must  always  have  been 

I  dependent  on  each  other ;  and  the  Samnites,  either  by 

I  treaty  or  by  conquest,  must  have  obtained  the  right  of 

I  pasturing  their  cattle  in  winter  in  the  low  gronuda 

I  near  the  sea,  either  on  one  side  of  the  peninsula  or  on 

I  the  other.     On  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  this  was 

I  jirobably  secured  by  their  close  connexion  with  the 

I  Frentanians,  a  people  of  their  own  race ;  and  by  their 

I  constant  friendly  intercourse'*  with  the  Marrucinians 

r                      given  (l)y  tiie  godti,    I   tiiinlc,  and  represented  as  eo  elonelj  connected 

not  by  an  aKrarian  Uw)  to  the  poo*  with  the  Vestiniaos.  tbat,  on  attack 

pie  nf  the  KtruBcaiiK,  aad  Samnium  ou   tbeae  would  neccssarilT  involve 

U>  the  SabelliaDB.  the  ItomftiiB   in  a  war  witli  ail  the 

"  The  Vestinians  join  the  Sam-  others.     Liv^,  VIII.  20.     I  tiiink  it 


>   IS'l.    I 


Peli^ione,  and   Marrnci 


111    the   Maniiuns, 


nded  that  the  Mar 
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and  Vestinians ;  wliile  their  arms,  by  winning  pos-   SS^^i 
session  of  Campania,  procured  for  them  an  access  to  ' — ■- — ' 
the  coast  on  that  siJe,  and  gave  them  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  that  soft  and  sunny  plain  which  extends 
along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno. 

It  is  not  certain,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  Saninites  ''J^,'",'^"" 
governed  their  Campanian  conquests  by  means  of^™p^"- 
colonies,  but  there  is  every  probability  that  they  did 
so.  The  Samnite  colonists  would  thus  constitute  the 
ruling  body  in  every  city ;  and  like  the  early  Roman 
patricians,  might  \ie  called  indifferently  eithei-  the 
burghers  or  the  aristocracy.  Niebuhr  supposes  that 
the  sixteen  hundred  Campanian  knights,  who  in  the 
great  Latin  war  are  said  to  have  stood  aloof  from  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  to  have  remained  faithful  to 
Rome,  were  the  colony  of  the  Samnite  conquerors. 
And  the  frequent  revolts  which  we  read  of,  from  one 
alliance  toanother,maymarkacorreaponding  domestic 
revolution,  in  which  the  colony  either  lost  or  I'O-esta- 
blished  its  ascendancy.  Yet  it  may  have  hajjpened 
that  the  colony  in  some  cases  had  really  identified 
lelf  with  the  old  inhabitants,  and  felt  witli  them 
ire  than  with  the  people  from  whom  they  were  them- 

with  the  Samnit^E  from  the  the  ill-will  of  the  Apulians  towards 

that  the  lAtina,  then  inalliauce  their  neighbour? — But  what  if  the 

Kith  Rome,  attached  the  Peligniana  injurioua  treatment  of  the  Samnites 

in  the  Rnl  year  of  tbc  Samuito  war  consiBted  in    compelling    the  Apu- 

(LiTj,  VII'  38);  and  that  as  soon  liana  to  find  pasturB  lor  their  cnttle 

■■  pMce  is  made  between  Rome  and  in  the  winter ;   exactly  as  the  Arra- 

— 'um,  Ihe  Bnman  iirmies  march  gonese  kings  of  Naples  obli({ed  all 

'h  thecoDotrf  of  theMarsianB  tenants   holding  of   the   crown   in 

.eli^iona,  in   ordiT   to  reach  Apulia  to  let  their  lands  during  Uio 

ipwiia.     Livy,  VIII.  6.  winter  to  the  cattle-owners  of  the 

nwrding  to  Livvi  IX-  13,  the  Abruzzi ;  and  although  the  French 

mliuu  wcru  hostilo  to  the  Sam-  took   off  these  restrictionB,  jet  the 

W>  bcounse  tbey  were  oppressed  present   government    has   in  crest 

F   them,   and    thrtr   country   fre'  measure  rc-imposed  then) ;  and  the 

Willy  laid  waste.     Had  Livy  any  Apulinn  proprietors  are  still  obliged 

iuitxtj  for   this   lust  expression,  to  reserve   two-thirds  of  their  land 

j^ckKipefltria  et  maritima  lotat  ...  in  pasture,  and  have  only  the  culti- 

'     "    Viaeagreatee  depopu-  vation    of   one-third    left,  to   their 

id  be  put  it  in  luerelj'  own  disposal.     See  Keppel  Craven, 

Eiaturol  way  ofaocounting  for  Abruzzi,  Vol.  I.  p.  267 — 269. 
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'\vin    ^^''^^^  descended.  In  this  manner  the  Samnite  colonies 
-V — ■  mayhave  become  in  feeling  thoroughly  Campanian,  and 
have  wished  to  make  themselves  independent  of  their 
own  Samnite  countrymen  in  Samnium;  and  thus,  al- 
though the  highest  of  the  Campanian  nobility  were  of 
Samnite  extraction,  yet  Campania  may  have  become, 
as  it  is  represented,  wholly  independent  of  the  Samnite 
nation  within  no  long  period  after  its  first  conquest. 
How  ibtj        Not  the  shghtest  notice  remains  of  the  effect  pro- 
by  iht  iim-  duced  on  the  Samnite  dominion  by  the  irruptions  of 
oiu'i!  ' '  the  Gauls.     Yet  in  the  year  394-395  the  Gauls  had 
.  wintered"  in  Campania;  and  after  their  last  appear- 

ance in  Latium  in  406  they  are  said  to  have  retreated 
into  Apulia"  through  the  land  of  the  Volscians  and 
Falernians ;  so  that  they  must  have  passed  as  it  seems 
through  a  part  of  Samnium.  The  heart  of  the  Sam- 
I  nite  temtory  indeed  they  were  not  Hkely  to  assail; 

I  they  were  not  expert  in  besieging  walled  cities,  nor 

f  would  thoy  bo  tempted  to  invade  the  mountain  fast- 

nesses of  the  Central  Apennines.  Thus,  if  the  Sam- 
nites  did  not  choose  to  engage  with  them  in  the  plains, 
their  substantial  power  would  bo  little  impaired  by 
their  invasions ;  and  they  received  from  them  perhaps 
no  greater  mischief  than  the  ravaging  of  their  terri- 
tory in  Campania,  and  the  loss  of  their  cattle  which 
might  have  been  sent  down  to  the  coast  for  their 
I  winter  pasture.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  dread 

of  the  Gauls  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Rome  and  the 
Samnites"  in  the  year  401. 
STfi^^t"™      "^^^   ^^*'    "^^^^ite  war,  which  broke  out  eleven 
wiornn  ihe  years  afterwatds,  was  no  doubt  occasioned  in  part  by 

Svaaivei. 

*  Livy,  VII.  11.  treutyintheconsulshipof  M.  Fabins 

"  Livy,  VII,  26.  Ambustns  njidT.  QiiintiuB;  but  the 

"  Ijivy,VII.  10.    DiodoruB.XVI.  consulahip  is  acconlmg  to  liim  thu 

46.     It  may  be  observed  that  Dio-  2nd  year  of  the  107th  Olympiad. 

dnnuBgreeawith  Liryinplacingtbiii  ^^^H 
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3  advance  of  the  Samnite  arms  in  the  valley  of  the  f^^^i 
Liria,  and  by  the  war  between  Rome  and  the  Aurun-  — - 
cans  in  the  year  410,  which  brought  the  Roman 
legions  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cam- 
pania^'. At  this  time  Rome  and  Latium  were  in 
league  together,  and  jointly  pressing  upon  the  Vol- 
soians ;  their  power  held  out  hopes  to  the  Campanians, 
that,  by  their  aid,  they  might  be  defended  against  the 
Samnites.  This  aid  waa  in  the  year  412  become 
highly  needful ;  the  Campanians,  having  ventured  to 
defend  the  Sidicinians'"  against  an  attack  of  the 
Samnites,  had  drawn  the  hostilities  of  the  Samnitea 
upon  themselves,  and  we  find  that  a  Samnite  army 
occupied  theridge  of  Tifata  immediately  above  Capua, 
and  from  thence  descended,  like  the  j^quians  and 
Volsciaus  from  Algidus,  to  the  plain  before  the  walls 
of  the  city.  In  this  state  of  distress,  Capua  implored 
the  protection  of  Rome  and  Latium,  and  obtained  it  '*. 

"  Livy.  VII.  28.     Niebuhr  Bup-  "  Livy.VII.SS.    The  Sididnians 

foeea  that  bj  thu  namo  of  Aurun-  were  cIiibb  neEghbours  to  the  Auran- 

caiiB  are  meant  the  VQlttcians  on  tbe  caos,  livinK  on  Ihc  ssmc  I'luatcr  of 

Lirii,  and  that  Sora  was  an  Aurun-  volcanic  bills  which  form  the  hiinn- 

can  town.     Vol.  III.  p.  101.     Livj  dary  of  the  plain   of  Napkit  on  tlic 

himself  does  not  seem  to  have  bad  road  towards  Rome.     Teamim,  now 

tbia  notjon ;  for  the  Auruncan  and  Tcano,  won  their  principal  town. 

Volscian  wars  are   in    Mb  aceountg  "  Livy,  Vll.  31.     But  it  is  im- 

carefully  distinguixhed,  and  Sora  is  pOBsiblG  to  believe  the  Btal«ment  in 

said  to  have  been  lakeo  from   tbe  Livy  that  they  applied  to  the  Ro- 

Volscisns.     Tbe  Aunincans,  on  tbe  mans  only,  or  that  they  puruhased 

other  bnad,  are  mentioned  aguin  in  the  Homan  protection  by  a  literal 

the  8th  Book,  0.  15,  and  Suesaa  Aa-  Burrender,    deditio,    of    themBelves 

ranca  is  named  as  their  chief  tawn.  and  their  f ity  to  the  Boverpign  dis- 

Now  Buesia  is  Seisa,  a  town  stand-  posal  of  Rome.     Kvery  step  in  the 

ing  on  the  crater  of  an  old  volcano,  Samnite  and  Latin  wars  liaa  been 

jnst   above  the  modem   road   from  so  ditiguisod  by  the  Roman  annal- 

Naples  lo  Rome,  a  few  milca  to  tlie  ists.  that  a   probable   narrative  of 

east  of  the  Garigliuno  or  Liris.     Is  tbeiw  events  can  only  be  given  by  a 

there  any  reason  for  tbiuking  that  free  correction  of  their  falsificatinns. 

these  Aornncans  were  more  closely  Tbe  case  of  Capua  applyiog  for  lud 

connected   with    tbe    Volxcians    of  to  Rome  against  the  Samnitet  was 

Sora  and  Arpinum  than  with  those  exactly  that  of  Coroym  asking  help 

of  Aiitiuni,  or  that  the  name  Au-  from  Athens  against  Corintb.     The 

Tuncan  was  at  this  period  extended  motives  whieb   induced   the   Athe- 

to   any  other   Opiuan   people  than  nians  to  receive  tbe  Corcyrseans into 

to  those   of  the  neighCMurhood  of  their  alliance  were  the  very  same 

^~'       "  which  influenced  the  Romans :  the 
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CHAP.  A  war  between  Samnium  on  the  one  hand,  and 
•■ — - — '  connected  Romans,  Latins,  and  Campauians  on 
other,  was  the  immediate  consequence. 
I  cbsncMT^of  rpjjg  j^Qujan  consuIs  in  this  year  wore  M.  Valeria! 
•"■  CorvTiB,  and  A.  Cornelius  Cossus.  Valerius  is  the 
hero  of  that  famous  legend  already  related,  which  told 
how  he  had  vanquished  in  his  early  youth  a  gigantic 
Gaul  by  the  aid  of  a  heaven-sent  crow.  The  acts  of 
his  consulship  have  been  disguised  by  a  far  worse 
spirit ;  they  were  preserved,  not  by  any  regular  histo- 
rian, but  in  the  mere  funeral  orations  and  traditional 
stories  of  his  own  family,  and  were  at  last  stiU  furtl 
corrupted  by  the  flattery  of  a  client  of  his  house, 
falsest  of  all  the  Roman  writers,  Valerius  of  Antii 
Hence  we  have  no  real  military  history  of  the  Sainnite 
war  in  this  first  campaign,  but  accounts  of  the  worthy 
deeds  of  two  famous  Romans,  M.  Valerius  Corvus  and 
P.  Deciu3  Mus.  Tlioy  are  the  heroes  of  the  ti 
stories,  and  there  is  evidently  no  other  object  in  eiti 
of  them  but  to  set  ofi"  their  glory.  It  seems  to  me 
be  a  great  mistake  **  to  regard  such  mere  panegyric 
as  history. 

justice  of  the  raoaaure  was  in  botli  called   "  Tables   du    Temple   do  k 

cases  pqually  qnestionable ;    but  it  Gloire."     It  consisted  of  an  »lphA- 

maj  be  doubted  whetber  the   Uo-  betieal    catalo^e    raisoDii^   of    all 

man   legions   Eect   into   Campnnia  FrcDohmen,   of   whatever   tniUtnrj' 

were  oraered  only  to  Hght  in   tbe  runk,  who  bad  distingnisbed  tlieiii- 

Bveat  of   au    actual    attacli   made  «ekes,  or   thought   that  they  bad 

upon   their  allies,   whieb    was   tbe  done  so,  in  tbe  course  of   tbe  last 

ohai^  given   by  Fericlea'  govern-  war;  and  many  of  the  articles  were 

ment  to  the  ten  ships  aent  to  pro-  apiiarentlv  nratributed   by  the  very 

tcctCorcjra.     So  truly  is  real  li is-  individuals    theraselves   who    w*re 

tory  a  lesson  of  universal  applica-  tbe   beroca   of  thorn.     Now  these 

tion,  that  we  shonld  understnnd  the  notioes  had  nothing  of  the  licence 

war  between  Rome  and  Samnium  of  a  poetical   aecount  of  events; 

far  better  from  reading  Thut^dides'  they  professed  to  be  a  real   matter 

account  of  the  war  between  Corinth  of  art  narrative ;  they  wore  puh- 

and  Corcyra,  than  from  Livy'a  oor-  lished  when  the  memory  of  the  ac- 

rnpted    story   of    the   very   events  tions  to  whicli  they  relate  was  fresh, 

themselves.  and  in  the  face  of  the  jealous  criti- 

"  Some  of  my  readers  may  have  ciam  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 

seen  a  work  which  forniod  a  sort  of  where  there  were  thousands  of  wit- 

Appendii  to   the  "  Victoirea,   Con-  nesses  both  able  and  eager  to  eipoao 

quotes,  &c.  dea  Frun^'Jiid,"  and  was  any  exaggeration.      And  yet,  atter 
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All  that  history  can  relate  ia  that  the  Homans,  we 
know  not  with  what  allied  force  to  aid  them,  took  the  ^ 
field  with  two  armies ;  that  one  of  these  was  to  protect  p 
Campania,  while  the  other  was  destined  to  invade  ^ 
Samnium.     The  army  in  Campania  was  commanded 
by  M.  Valerius,  and  his  panegyric,  careless  of  histo- 
rical details,  brings  him,  without  a  word  as  to  his  pre- 
vious march,  to  Mount  Gaurus*",  now  Monte  Barbaro, 
ia  a  remote  comer  of  Campania,  close  upon  the  sea 
above  Pozzuoli.     Here,  says  the  story,  he  met  the 
Samnites,  and  here  after  a  most  bloody  battle  he 
defeated  them. 

The  army  which  was  to  invade  Samnium  *'  had  J; 

all,  whnt  sort  of  history  of  any  of 
the  cunpaigDH  of  the  laat  war  could 
Iw  eompilM  from  the  "  Tables  du 
Tem|ile  de  la  moire  P"  I  canDot. 
theraotw,  peniuade  mveelf  thnt  the 
di^tails  of  tlie  battle  by  Mount 
Oaarni,  or  of  tbo  wUe  and  valiant 
conduct  uf  Deciiu  iu  Samniain, 
daserre  to  be  transcribed  in  a  modem 
Bistory  of  Rome.  They  bavo  not 
obtaJDCd  each  celebrity  as  to  be  worth 
prnterving  as  Itevudn ;  tbov  have 
not  in  their  etjle  and  BobBtance 
those  marliE  of  oTicinnlity  which 
vould  malie  them  Taluabte  as  a  pic- 
ture of  tlio  timen ;  and,  least  of  all, 
bare  they  that  tnut worthiness  wbich 
wonld  entJUe  them  to  be  regarded 


^■iUat 
■dtnoi 


itoriciJly  true. 
LiYy,VlI.3a.  "Consulefi  . 


rba  wofecti,  Valerius  in  Cam- 
im,  Comelina  in  Samuium,  illo 
toontem  Oaurum,  bio  ad  Satiuu- 
Ua.  cAElra  pmrnnt"  "What  no- 
tions," says  Niebuhr,  "  bad  forced 
the  consul  t«  fall  back  thither,  and 
g^w  to  the  Samnites  that  assurance 
of  Tictory  with  which  they  haiitened 
to  attai:k  him, — this  knowledge,  as 
almual  &11  else  whereby  the  Samnite 
might  hare  become  more  in- 
ible,  is   boriod   in  everlaatiiig 

Vol.  III.  p.  137. 
Livy,  VII.  34—36.     The  ac 
it  of  the  honourti  paid  to  De- 
-  ■'  ■    occasion  by  bis  fellow- 


Boldiera,  is  characteristic  of  the  time 
and  people,  and  ia  worth  tranacrib- 
in^.  "Af^er  the  battle,  the  consul 
called  ail  the  soldiers  Wether,  and 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  com- 
mended iill  the  worthy  deedi  which 
Detnas  bad  done."  [Polybius  ee- 
pecially  mentions  and  praisea  this 
practice.  VI.  39.]  "lie  then,  as 
was  the  custom,  gave  him  dirers 
gifts  of  honour,  especially  a  crown 
of  gold,  and  one  hundred  oxen,  and 
one  beautiful  white  oi  over  and 
above  the  number,  with  his  horns 
bedecked  with  gold.  To  the  sol- 
diers who  had  been  with  him  in  his 
post  of  danger,  the  consnl  gave  an 
ox  to  each  man,  nnd  two  coats;  and 
told  them  tbat  their  daily  allowance 
of  com  should  for  the  time  to  come 
he  doubled.  Then,  when  the  consul 
had  ended,  all  the  soldiers  of  the 
l<^ons  gave  to  Decius  a  wreath  of 
twisted  grass,  which  wus  accusf  onied 
to  be  given  by  s  besieged  or  block- 
aded army  to  him  who  had  delivered 
them ;  and  it  won  put  nnon  his  head 
amidst  tha  cheers  of  all  the  armv. 
Another  wrcoth  also,  of  the  like 
sort,  was  given  to  Deciua  by  the 
Holdiers  of  his  own  band.  So  De- 
cius vtood,  weitring  his  crown  of 
pold  and  bis  wi'eath  of  grass,  and 
be  forthwith  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
Mam  the  beautiful  white  ox  with 
the   gilded   horns,   and    the   other 
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ctiAP.  scarcely  entered  the  hills  which  bound  the  plain  < 
"4—- — -  Naples,  apparently  by  the  pass  of  Maddatoni,  when 
ninm.  bccamc  involvcd  in  a  deep  defile,  and  was  nearly  ci 
off  by  the  enemy.  It  was  saved  by  the  conduct  an 
courage  of  the  fiimous  P.  Decius,  then  one  of  the  mil 
tary  or  legionary  tribunes ;  and  thus  his  pan^^yrii 
gives  the  whole  story  in  great  detail,  and  ends  wit 
sa^nng  that  the  Roman  army  was  not  only  saved  fro: 
destruction,  but  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  enem; 
As  it  is  not  pretended,  however,  that  the  Bomai 
made  any  progress  in  Samnium  beyond  the  scene  i 
tlieir  victory,  it  is  likely  that  their  success  was  limite 
to  their  escaping  from  a  very  imminent  danger,  an 
being  enabled  to  retreat  with  safety. 
Rrtnii  nf  The  story  of  Valerius  pretends  that  he  won  yet 
p-igi'-  second  victory  over  the  whole  collected  force  of  San 
ui\mi,  which  bad  been  gathered  to  revenge  their  lat 
defeat ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  as  soon  as  the  Roma 
armies  had  returned  to  Rome,  the  Campanians  "  wei 
obliged  to  send  embassies  to  the  senate,  requestin 
that  a  force  might  winter  in  Campania  for  their  pr< 
toction,  to  keep  off  the  attacks  of  the  Samnitea.  Thi 
is  tlie  iMjginning  of  a  totally  different  story,  that  of  th 
SL'dition  of  the  year  413,  and  the  author  of  it  bavin 
no  concern  with  the  Samnite  war,  did  not  think  € 
reconciling  bis  account  with  the  exa^erated  repre 
sentations  given  of  the  preceding  campaign.  Thatth 
Romans  drove  the  Samnites  fixim  Campania  is  pre 

Imncjrod  oien  ho  gave  to  the  sol-  joy."     Livy,  VII.  37. 
diiTE  w}io  had  followed  him  in  his         **  Livy>  VII.  33.     He  addi  tilt 

rnbirjirise.     And  the  other  soldien  the  people  of   Suciwa  sent  m  en 

ton  pive  eaeb  loati  to  the  soldier*  of  bassy   to    the    tame    eOect.      Th: 

Uci'iiiM  a  ]>oun(I   of  com  from  their  shon'a,  thiit  immediately  after  Ui 

own  ullowanceB,  atid  a  meaHure  ei-  retreat  of  thu  Roman  armiea,  tli 

ci-odiiif!  a  pound  in  weight  {iicxta-  SamniteB  were  bcf^nnin^,  not  onl 

rios)  of  wine.     All  tlie  while  that  to    overrun    Campania  again,   bt 

they  were  giving  thoHe  hunoun  to  even  to  carry  their  ravagBS  beyon 

DcciiiH  and  his  Koldieni,  the  wholo  the  Valtumus  into  the  countiy  c 

cirmy  were  Rhouting  and  cheering,  the  Sidiciniaiia  and  Aunmcaiu. 
for  Ihej  knew  not  what  to  do  for 
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bable;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  failed  in  their    chap. 
attack  upon  Samnium,  and  the  Samnites  were  clearly  C^Jl!!i 
no  way  dispirited  as  to  the  general  result  of  the  war. 

It  would  seem  from  a  short  and  obscure  notice  in  '^^^  H^°» 
Livy  *®,  that  the  Samnites  were  assisted  in  this  war  by  ^u^**"* 
some  of  their  neighbours :  whether  as  equal  or  as  de- 
pendent allies,  we  know  not.  For  it  appears  that  the 
Latins,  instead  of  being  engaged  in  Campania  or  in 
Samnium,  moved  into  the  heart  of  Italy  and  attacked 
the  Pelignians;  so  that  we  must  suppose  that  the 
operations  of  this  year  were  carried  on  on  a  most  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  we  thus  see  how  much  greater  was 
this  contest  with  Samnium,  than  any  other  in  which 
Bome  had  been  engaged  before. 

The  active  campaieni  was  short;  for  the  consuls,  so  ^  ^wo»n 
far  as  appears,  still  entered  on  their  office  on  the  1st  i*"in 
of  July,  and  their  triumphs  took  place  on  the  22nd 
and  24th  of  September*®.  They  themselves  did  not 
return  to  Campania,  but  parties  of  Roman  soldiers, 
according  to  the  request  of  the  Campanians,  were  sent 
back  to  garrison  the  several  cities,  and  a  large  force 
was  thus  kept  on  service  during  the  winter.  This 
atsAe  of  things  lasted  through  the  following  spring ; 
the  Romans  would  not  commence  offensive  operations 
till  the  new  consuls  should  come  into  office  :  of  the 
movements  of  the  Samnites  we  hear  nothing ;  but  it 
may  be  that  their  usual  season  of  military  service  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Romans,  and  mere  plundering 
parties  would  be  deterred  by  the  force  left  to  keep 
them  in  check.  But  when  the  new  consul,  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus,  arrived  after  midsummer  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  he  foimd  himself  engaged  in  a 

*•  Livj,  VII.  38.  "Hojus  certa-  em  side  of  the  Samnite  confederacy, 
minis  fortuna  .  . .  Latinos,  jam  exer-  mo^ng  by  the  lake  of  Fiicinus  upon 
citibus  comparatis,  ab  Romano  in  Sulmo.  and  the  country  of  the  Pe- 
Pelignum  vertit  bellum."  This  can  li^ians,  and  thus  threatening  Sam- 
only  mean  that  the  Latins  directed  mum  on  the  rear, 
their  main  force  against  the  north-  ^  See  the  Faisti  Capitolini. 

VOL.    II.  H 
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OHAR    very  different  duty  from  that  of  marching  againat  th«i 

""'IL  Sanmites. 

"        Had  we  any  history  of  these  times,  events  so  imJ 
portant  and  so  notorious  as  the  great  disturbance  or 
the  year  413  must  have  been  related  in  their  main.  I 
points  clearly  and  faithfully.     But  because  we  havel 
merely  a  collection  of  stories  recording  the  great  acte  1 
of  particuhir  families  and  individuals,  and  in  each  ofM 
these  the  glory  of  its  own  hero,  and  not  truth,  was  tbel 
object,  even  matters  the  most  public  and  easy  to  bef 
ascertained  are  so  disguised,  that  nothing  beyond  the! 
bare  fact  that  there  was  a  disturbance,  and  that  it  was 
at  length  appeased,  is  common  to  the  various  narra- 
tives^'.     The    panegyrists    of   the   Valerian    family 
claimed  the  glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest  for 
M.  Valerius  Corvus,  who  was,   they  said,  specially 
appointed  dictator;  while  the  stories  of  the  Marcian 
and  Servihan  families  said  that  every  thing  had  beei 
done  by  the  two  consuls,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  and  Q.I 
Servihus.     One  account  represented  the  affair  as  t 
secession  of  the  Roman  commons:  another  describe 
it  as  a  mutiny  of  the  army  in  Campania.     Tho  story^ 
which  moat  of  the  annalists  afterwards  adopted, taking 
only  the  latter  view  of  the  case,  and  thinking  that 
mutinous  soldiers  ought  not  to  benefit  by  their  mutiny, 
told  only  how  they  were  pardoned  for  their  crime,  and 
how  they  obtained"  no  more  than  one  or  two  insigni- 
ficant concessions,  which  in  no  respect  compromised 
the  dignity  of  the  government.    But  other  accounts*' 


"  "Adeo  niliil/'saysLivj,  "pne- 
terquam  seditionem  fuisBe,  eornqne 
conpoaitain,  inter  antiquos  rprum 
anotorea  oonstatj"  VIE  42,  We 
most  not  suppose  that  the  "  ancient 
ftathors"  hero  tipoken  of  were  con- 
tempomrj  with  these  tiinen ;  they 
were  bat  the  annalUte  of  the  Bixth 
Btid  (crenth  centuries  of  Rom?,  who 
foUowed    each   the   tmditioDa    and 


meinorialH  of  a  different  HimitT. 
Li vy  himself,  in  another  place,  VIII. 
40,  deplores  the  want  of  all  cootem- 

Cry  writers  for  the  times  of  tho 
□ite  wftrs,  aa   one  great   inDM 
of  the  hopeWs  confusion  in  which 
tlie  story   of   those   wars   was   in- 
volved. 
*=  Uvj.  VII.  41. 
"  Livy.  VII.43. 
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preserved  the  memory  of  a  secession,  headed  by  a  chap. 
tribune  ofthecommon3,and  winning  some  of  the  most  -^ — . — 
important  constitutional  points  which  had  ever  yet 
been  agitated;  nay,  they  told  how  it  forced  from  the 
patricians,  that  which  above  all  things  they  would  be 
most  loath  to  yield,  both  on  pubhc  grounds  and  on 
private,  a  general  abolition  of  debts  **. 

The  truth,  however,  in  this  instance,  seems  not  3^ 
difficult  to  disentangle.  In  spite  of  the  successive 
lowerings  of  the  rate  of  interest,  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  debt  undischarged,  because  there  had  been 
no  change  for  the  better  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
commons  at  lai^,  to  enable  them  to  pay  off  even  the 
principal  of  what  they  owed.  A  multitude  of  men 
thus  involved,  many  of  them  perhaps  actually  nexi, 
were  kept  on  foreign  service  during  the  winter,  a 
thing  in  itself  extremely  galling  to  them,  and  were 
quartered  in  the  towns  of  Campania,  where  they  wit- 
nessed a  state  of  luxury,  such  as  they  could  never  have 
conceived  before.  Nothing  is  more  probable"  than 
that  they  should  have  longed  to  appropriate  these 

**  Anctor  de  Viris  Illiistribiis,  in  man  commons  were  men  of  greater 

Yaler.    Corvo.    Appian,    Sanmidc.  simplkitj  of  manners  than  the  Sam- 

Fragm.  I.  §  2.  nites,  who  had  formerly  seized  Capua 

*  Perhaps    I    onght    hardlj    to  in  a  similar  manner,  when  they  were 

haye  expressed  myself  so  strongly  inhabiting  it  jointly  with  the  i^tms- 

as  to  the  probability  of  this  part  of  cans  ?    Compare  aLo  the  stories  of 

the  story,  since  Niebohr  considers  it  the  forcible  occupation  of  Smyrna 

undsserying  of  credit     But  Wachs-  by  some   Colophonian    exiles  'who 

mnth  has  well  obseryed,  that  the  had  been  hospitably  reoeiyed  there 

eager   desire  of  the    commons    to  (Herodotus,  L  150);  and  of  the  sen- 

aettle    at    Yeii,  proyes  su£Bciently  ure  of  Zancle  by  the  Samians  (He- 

that  they  had  no  inyincible  attach-  rodotus,  VI.  23),  as  showing  that 

ment  to  Borne  as  their  natiye  coun-  such  acts  were  pnurtised  eyen  by 

try :  he  adds,  with  no  less  truth,  Greeks  towaids  Greeks,  at  a  period 

"that  the  people  whose  innocence  when  manners  had  been  as  little 

is  the  fruit  of  ignorance  rather  than  corrupted  by  luxury  and  soepticiBm 

of  principle,  is  little  able  to  resist  as  they  were  at  this  time  at  JEUnns' 

the  first  strong  temptation."    How  whereas  the  Campanians  were  r 

great  were  the  excesses  of  the  Spar-  countrymen  of  the  Bomans,  ai 

tans  after  the   Peloponnesian  war,  therefore,  according  to  the  too  pi 

when    opportunities  of  indulgence  yailiug  notions  of  the  anaflot  wad 

were  first  offered  to  them !    And  were  entitled  to  6 

why  should  we  conceiye  that  the  Bo-  tion. 

H   2 
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xx\uj  ^^^^^^J  cities  to  themselves,  to  establish  themselves 
' — ^ — '  at  Capua,  as  their  fathers,  forty  years  before,  would 
have  fain  done  at  Veii,  and  to  make  the  Campanians 
their  subjects,  the  commons  of  a  state  in  which  they 
themselves  would  be  the  burghers.  Stories  of  their 
design  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  the  commons  there 
feeling  that  they  too  had  their  share  of  distress,  pro- 
posed also  to  seek  their  remedy.  Before  the  plans  of 
the  soldiers  were  yet  ripe,  attempts  were  made  by 
their  officers  to  break  up  their  combinations,  and  de- 
tachments of  those  who  were  most  suspected  were 
ordered  home,  as  if  they  were  no  longer  wanted  in 
Campania.  But  these,  when  they  came  to  Lautulse, 
a  narrow  pass  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains 
close  to  Tarracina,  concerted  their  measures  with  the 
cohort  which  was  there  in  garrison,  and  openly  refused 
to  obey  their  commanders.  The  example  once  set 
became  contagious;  the  mass  of  the  soldiers  quartered 
in  Campania  joined  the  revolters,  and  all  marched 
together*®  towards  Rome,  releasing  on  their  way  all 
the  bondmen  debtors  whom  they  found  working  as 
slaves  on  their  creditors'  lands,  till  their  number  was 
swelled  to  20,000  men. 
The  com-  They  halted  on  the  slope  of  the  Alban  hills,  near 
at  Rome.  Bovillas,  fortificd  a  regular  camp,  plundered  the  coun- 
Corv^8  die-  try  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  enemy*',  and  seized  upon  a 
patrician,  T.  Quinctius;  at  his  farm  or  country-house 
near  Tusculum,  and  forced  him  to  become  their  leader. 

*^  Appian,   Samnitic.   Fragm.   I.  Rome  at  this  period,  to  have  been 

§  1.     The  persons  whom  he  speaks  employed  in  great  numbers  as  a^- 

of  as  €71 1  Tav  €pya}p  €v  roiis  aypoU  cultural  labourers :  and,  in  fact,  the 

dtBefiivovif  must  have  been  debtors  slaves  who  were  confined  to  work  in 

working  as  slaves  on  the  **  posses-  the  workhouses  of  the  patricians  in 

siones"  of  their  patrician  creditors  these  early  times,  are  always  de- 

on  such  portions  of  land  lately  con-  scribed  as  insolvent  debtors, 

quered  from  the  Volscians  as   had  ^'  **  JSx  prcedatoribus  vagis  qui- 

been  occupied  in  the  usual  manner  dam    compertum    adtalemnt,''   &o, 

by  individuals.     Foreign  purchased  Livy,  VII.  39. 
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The  commons  at  Rome  waited  no  longer ;  they  too  ^^^^i 
rose ;  they  too  laid  hold  on  a  patrician,  C.  Manlius,  ' — v — '■ 
loving  the  name  of  their  old  champion  and  martyr  M. 
Manlius ;  they  marched  out  of  the  city,  and  esta- 
blished themselves  in  a  spot  four  miles  distant  from 
the  walls.  Even  now  the  patricians  were  not  left 
helpless ;  besides  themselves  and  their  clients,  a  nu-? 
merous  body,  they  would  on  this  occasion  be  joined  by 
all  the  noblest  and  richest  of  the  commons,  and  by 
many  perhaps  of  the  best  men  even  amongst  the  less 
wealthy,  who  would  view  with  horror  the  disobedience 
of  the  soldiers,  and  the  breach  of  their  military  oath. 
They  prepared  to  put  down  the  revolt;  yet  not  trust- 
ing to  force  alone,  they  named  as  dictator  M.  Valerius 
Corvus,  the  most  popular  man  in  Rome,  bom  of  a 
house  whose  members  had  ever  befriended  the  com- 
mons, himself  in  the  vigour  of  youth  *•,  scarcely  thirty, 
yet  already  old  in  glory,  and  now  in  the  full  renown 
of  his  recent  victories  over  the  Samnites.  The  dicta- 
tor proceeded  to  meet  the  soldiers  from  Campania ; 
the  consuls  were  left  to  deal  with  the  commons  who 
had  seceded  from  the  city. 

But  when  the  opposing  parties  **  approached  each  21^^°/ ^Je 
other,  and   citizens  were  seen  arrayed  in  order  of  «<>°**"^»"« 
battle  against  citizens,  all  shrunk  alike  from  bringing 
their  contests  to  such  an  issue,  and  with  a  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling,  the  soldiers,  instead  of  joining 
battle,  first  welcomed  each  other  with  friendly  greet- 

^  He  wa8  three  and  twenty  in  ever  unjastly.    In  this  respect  it 

his    first   oonsttlship,    (Livy,    Vll.  needs  the  hardness  and  coldness  of 

40^)  and  he  was  consnl  for  the  first  a  later  stage  of  society  to  oyercome 

time  in  the  year  407.    See  Livy,  the  natural  »i»irJ«i^«nflp  Irom  domestic 

VIL  26.  warfSure.    ^  ««s  are  of 

•  Livy»  VII.  42.    Appian,  Sam-  coarse  ar 

nitic.    Fragm.  I.  §  2.    This  sudden  the  lacAaA 

burst  of  feeling  is  credible  enough ;  feudal  iji 

for  civil  war  seems  shocking  to  men  tiyman  k 

who  are  little  scrupulous  in  shed-  mostmik 
ding  the  blood  of  foreigners,  how- 
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ing,  then  as  they  drew  nearei-,  they  grasped  each 
.  other's  hands,  till  at  last  amidst  mutual  toars  and 
espressions  of  remorse  they  rushed  into  each  other's 
arms.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  not  Valerius  only 
but  the  majority  of  the  patricians  were  noble  enough 
to  rejoice  sincerely  at  this  termination  of  the  mutiny, 
although  they  foresaw  that  whatever  were  the  demands. 
of  the  soldiers  and  the  commons,  it  would  now 
necessary  to  grant  them. 

But  the  insurgents  were  also  brought  to  a  sol 
J.  temper,  and  asked  little  but  what  might  have  beesl 
given  them  unasked,  as  being  in  itself  just  and  reason- 
able. First  an  act  of  amnesty  '"  was  passed  for  the 
mutiny  and  the  secession,  and  the  dictator  entreated 
the  patricians  and  those  of  the  commons  who  had 
sided  with  them,  that  they  woiJd  never,  even  in  pri- 
vate life,  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  reproach  any  man  with 
having  been  concerned  in  these  unhappy  dissensions. 
Then  there  was  passed  and  sworn  to  with  all  religious 
solemnities  *'  a  law  which  the  soldiers  regarded  as 
their  great  charter,  that  no  man's  name  who  had  been 
once  enlisted  should  be  struck  off  the  list  of  the 
legions  without  his  own  consent,  and  that  no  one  who 
had  once  been  chosen  military  tribune  should  be  afl< 
wards"  obliged  to  sene  as  a  centurion.  They  dopi 


ioy, 
)eeA^H 


»  Livy,  VII.  41. 

"  "Lex  BBcmta  militnriK."  A 
lex  sacrata  parlook  of  the  ohtLTBcter 
of  a  treaty,  and  was  sworn  to  b^ 
tiie  two  parties  between  whom  it 
had  been  agreed  to.  Tlinfl  the  term 
is  applied  only  to  such  laws  as  set- 
tled points  most  deeply  affecting  thu 
interesta  of  the  two  orders  in  the 
atate,  and  were  ihorcfore  a  sort  of 
treaty  of  poaoi  between  tbem.  Of 
tbis  sort,  Mwides  the  lamous  Inwa 
respecting  the  offiue  of  tribunes  of 
the  ouDiioons,  was  the  luwof  tciline, 
do  Aventino  publicando.  Sop  the 
first  voliiuii'  of  this  litstorv,  p.  2**2. 


"  It  xbcmld  he  observed  that  XJvj 
gives  to  this  petition  a  diffeR 
objei't,  The  soldiers,  he  says,  ' 
aisted  that  no  oae  who  had  I; 
once  tribune  shoald  aili?rwards  be 
made  centurioa,  out  of  dislike  to 
one  P.  Saloniua  who  bod  been  made 
almwt  every  otbor  year  one  or  tbe 
other,  and  who  wiu  obooiious  to 
them,  berause  he  had  especially  op- 
posed their  meeting.  Both  Nieuuur 
and  Wachamiltb  sappose  on  tfaf 
contrary  that  P.  Sabniua  waa  a 
popular  man  with  the  soldiers,  and 
that  the  petition  was  made  in  his 
behalf,  to  save bim  from beiugobliyed 
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I 


Lpated  the  power  of  striking  their  names  off  the  list  of   chap. 

noldiers,  partly  because  it  degraded  them  to  an  infe-  ^— ^ '-• 

fcrior  rank,  that  of  the  capite  eeiisi,  who  were  conai- 
vdered  un6t  to  bear  arms ;  partly  because  whilst  they 
I  Were  on  military  service  they  were  protected  from  being 
I pentonaliy  attached  for  debts;  and  partly,  also, because 
l-service  in  Campania  bore  an  agreeable  aspect,  and 
E^-Jnight  fiimish  a  poor  man  with  the  means  of  reUeving 
■■himself  trom  his  emban-assments.  The  law  about  the 
I  military  tribunes  had  probably  various  objects ; 
I  Bmougst  the  rest  it  may  have  been  intended  to  advance 
l-the  dignity  of  that  office,  which  offered  to  the  com- 
limoiis  the  readiest  means  of  acquiring  distinction,  and 
■ihua  was  a  natural  step  to  the  highest  political  magis- 
nractes. 

I  Another  demand  was  made  in  a  different  spirit ;  ^^^*^ 
rihat  the  pay  of  the  horsemen  or  knights  should  be  "*™^- 
lowered,  they  receiving  at  that  period  throe  timea 
as  much  as  the  foot-soldiers.  In  requiiing  this  the 
■BOldiers  not  only  wished  to  reduce  the  public  expen- 
iditure,  and  so  to  lighten  their  own  taxation,  but  there 
was  also  a  feehng  of  enmity  towards  the  knights,  who 
had  taken  a  decided  part  against  them.  But  ou  this 
point  the  senate  would  not  yield ;  and  the  soldiers 
ashamed,  perhaps,  of  the  motives  which  had  led  them 
to  ask  for  it,  did  not  press  their  demand  ". 


to  gn  on  serving  in  »  lower  rank. 
^aAm- having  once  Berred  in  abigber. 
7ir»clismutb  well  eompftres  the  caae 
if  Voleru  Pabliliiu,  who  compl^ned 
f  being  retjuired  to  serve  a»  b  com- 
>n  solaier,  after  baring  been  once 
.  itnrion.  (Iiivy,  II.  55.)  Many 
autJTM  may  have  jirincd,  however, 
laggesting  this  demand  of  the 
linn.  It  wax  n  great  thing  for  a 
aii^rving  Eoldicr,  that  if  on::e  ap- 
olntud  inilibrj  tribune,  {uti  of 
^holD  were  Mt  this  time  chonen  hy 
c  Totea  of  the  pnopU  theniselvea, 


•brt 


from  tbe  necreaity  of  «ervmg  agMn 
except  in  the  same  or  a  higher  nnk.    . 
And  it  wa<  a  great  thing  for  tlM  J 
mass  of  the  oommons,  thi^  p 
tian  aboold  be  kept  ae  ooni  aa  poa*  I 
nible,  and  that  it   ahauld  be  neo — 
«ary  every  year  to  lU]  Dp  the  vaci 
cie«  among  the  centarions  with  ni. 
men,  instead  of  confining  them  t 
a  certain  number  of  indindaals  w*- 
might  paits   at  pleosarv   froin    i 
command  to  another. 

»  Ah  the    common 
Bnadedby  Valerius  and  I 


VII.  6.)  he  should  bo  freed     abandon  their  demand  for  th«  iudP 
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cHjjf         While  the  murinT  of  the  lesrions  was  rims  ended, 

xxTHL  •  .        ■'" 

''  the  commoiLS  who  had  withdrawn  firom  the  crtr  re- 

turned  to  their  homes  again  ;  and  L.  Genacms  ^*,  one 
of  their  tribunes,  proposed  to  them^  in  the  fomm, 
certain  political  measures,  to  which  it  was  understood 
the  patricians  would  offer  no  opposition.  These  were, 
^'that  no  man  should  be  re-elected  to  the  same  magis- 
tracT  within  ten  vears,  nor  hold  two  ma^ristracies  in 
the  same  year ;  and  that  both  consuls  mitjht  be  ple- 
beians, as  the  Licinian  law  had  declared  that  one  must 
be."  The  multiplication  of  various  offices  in  tbe  same 
hands  is  an  evil  of  which  we  have  no  instances 
on  record,  because  we  have  no  Ksts  of  anv  of  the 
magistracies  of  this  period,  except  the  consuls  onlj. 
The  frequent  re-election  of  the  same  person  to  the 
consulship  created  an  aristocracy  within  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  confined  the  highest  offices  to  a  number 
of  great  families ;  and  now  that  the  Licinian  law  was 
again  observed,  it  would  raise  a  few  plebeian  houses 
to  an  undue  distinction,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  com- 
mons would  be  altojrether  excluded.  It  mav  be  ob- 
served  that  C.  3Iarcius,  the  plebeian  consul  of  this 
verv  vear,  was  now  consul  for  the  fourth  time  within 
a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

But  there  was  another  law  passed  which  Livy  could 
not  endure  to  record,  and  of  which  we  know  not  who 
was  the  proposer^* :  a  law  whose  very  name  all  settled 

mjuy  execation  o£   the  dsceicrirs.  the  little  work.  De  Vms  Dliutribiis. 

See  V*>L  I.  p.  25d.  App-^n's  words  ar?  pUin  enough  ; 

*•  Xief>a£r   STipp»»es.   not   'iinnsfc-  1}  £kftXjf — tos  fUw  rmm  XP^^  atntco* 

torallj.  that  this  <jtna-n:is  bi&Ionz^ed  ns  n^ij^'oitro  swi  'PtifiauMr.   rotir 

to  the  £uiii1t  of  the  tribcne  Grna-  ^<  rare  f\^pois  ixumelj,  the  revolted 

cnu,   who   w^j^    juTiriered    br   the  soldiers,  t     mat.     odctor.       Suniutie. 

^nsZfjCTkcy  in  the  Tear  ^1.      See  Fraj^m.  I.  ^  2.     There  is  no  mis- 

VoL  I.  p.  142.     He  was  also  in  all  taking  the    well-knovn   expression 

vrohaitidiy  at  the  ^anae  luzJIt  with  ip<«r  asocon. — *"  Xnm  honestmm 


abolitioa  of 


probAhiiitT  of  the  ^anae  laniilj  with  xpti 

the  j/Wzt^iAn  consuls  of  the  rears  i^tnr,''  asks  Ckero  vhh  reraect  to 

38o.  ^7.  and  3^8.  Cssar,  when  he  had  jast  hesia  of  kb 

"  It  ts  attested  bj  Appian,  who,  croesing  the 

^*  v~.^i.-L»  thinks,  copied  this  part  coros.  ^ifBd 

vom  IKoD jsios ;  an-lbj  aEa  scdm  BMifif^ 
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societies  regard  with  horror :  a  law  which  is,  indeed,  chap. 
like  war,  an  enormous  evil,  but  which  in  this  is  most  ^^^. — ^ 
unlike  war,  that  it  has  never  been  adopted  except 
when  it  was  really  necessary  to  prevent  an  evil  still 
greater.  In  order  to  give  the  commons  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rising  to  a  more  healthftil  condition,  they 
were  to  be  freed  once  for  all  from  the  shackles  thrown 
around  them  by  a  former  period  of  unavoidable  dis- 
tress ;  the  consequences  of  the  burning  of  the  city  by 
the  Grauls  had  never  yet  been  shaken  off,  nor  did  it 
appear  likely  that  in  the  ordinary  state  of  things  they 
ever  would  be.  It  was  demanded,  therefore,  by  the 
commons,  and  M.  Valerius,  it  is  said,  advised  com- 
pliance with  their  demand,  that  an  act  of  grace  should 
be  extended  to  all  debtors,  and  that  their  creditors 
should  not  be  pertnitted  to  enforce  payment.  In  other 
words,  all  those  who  had  pledged  their  personal  free- 
dom for  the  payment  of  their  debts  (nexi),  were  re- 
leased from  their  bond ;  nor  could  the  praetor  give 
over  to  his  creditor's  power,  addicere,  any  debtor  who 
had  reftised  or  might  refuse  to  enter  into  such  an 
engagement.  Thus  the  burden  of  actual  debts  was 
taken  away ;  and  to  prevent  the  pressure  of  an  equal 
burden  hereafter,  even  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  was 
declared  illegal,  and  any  man  who  received  more  than 
the  actual  sum  which  he  had  lent  was  liable  to  restore 
it  fourfold. 

This  was  a  sort  of  national  bankruptcy,  yet  surely  ^^^^^ 
it  wore  the  mildest  features  of  that  evil,  and  in  some 
respects  did  not  deserve  the  name.  The  nation  itself 
broke  no  faith ;  but  it  required  one  portion  of  its 
citizens  to  sacrifice  their  strict  legal  rights  in  favour 
of  another  portion  for  the  common  benefit  of  all.     It 

pawMar 
The  mprMrinii 


is  no  leer 

Valerius,  he 

•TB.  "r 

r>,  seditio- 

or 
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CHAP,  was  doing  on  a  large  scale,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
urgent  necessity,  what  we  see  done  every  day  on  a 
smaller  scale  for  an  object  not  of  necessity  but  of  ex- 
pediency; when  individuals  are  forced  to  sell  their 
property  at  a  price  fixed  by  others,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  execution  of  a  canal  or  a  railway.  The  patri- 
cians were  in  like  manner  obliged  to  part  with  the 
money  which  had  been  advanced  as  a  loan  either  by 
themselves  or  by  their  fathers ;  and  the  compensation 
which  they  received  was  the  continued  existence  of  a 
state  of  society  firaught  to  them  above  all  their  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  highest  means  of  happiness ;  they  lost 
their  money  to  preserve  their  country.  Had  such  a 
sacrifice  been  made  to  the  indolence,  or  carelessness, 
or  dishonesty  of  their  debtors,  it  would  have  been  mis- 
chievous as  a  precedent,  however  urgent  the  necessity 
which  led  to  it :  but  in  the  present  case,  the  debts  of 
the  commons  had  arisen  out  of  a  common  calamity, 
not  occasioned  by  their  fault  nor  to  be  remedied  by 
their  exertions :  their  distress,  therefore,  was  figdrly 
entitled  to  sympathy,  and  if  there  be  any  meaning  in 
the  term  civil  society,  justice  would  require  that  its 
stronger  members  should  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
weaker,  and  should  submit  to  more  than  their  ahsre 
of  the  inconveniences  of  a  common  misfortune,  rather 
than  allow  it  to  entail  upon  their  fellow-citizens  not 
inconvenience  merelv,  but  absolute  ruin. 

The  domestic  disturbances  of  this  year  produced 
important  consequences  abroad.  The  whole  brunt  of 
the  Samnite  war  devolved  on  the  Latins,  and  they  sus- 
^sA.  tained  it  so  ably  that  their  consideration  amongst 
their  aUies  was  greatly  increased,  and  Latium  rather 
than  Rome  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  power- 
ful member  of  the  league.  The  remains  of  the  Vol- 
scians,  such  as  the  brave  people  of  Privemum,  and  the 
*         '  <ins,  together  with  those  more  distant  tribes  of 
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the  same  stock  who  bord»€d  on  Cunpuiia.  dkz:^  vvf^    ^^^^ 
known  to  the  Komans  under  the  name  iji  i&e 


cans,  began  to  gath^*  theniisdves  under  the  ^ipff«2iarT 
of  Latium,  and  the  Campanians,  who  had  gvxid  r^Ason 
to  dislike  the  presence  of  BcMnan  soldiers  in  their 
towns,  may  have  hoped  to  find  in  a  new  ctmiiedefacT^ 
of  which  the  Latins  should  be  the  head«  pn[>tectk«n  at 
once  against  Bome  and  against  the  Samnites.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Bomans  felt  that  it  was  no  time  lor 
them  to  continue  their  quarrel  with  Samnium :  and  in 
the  very  next  year  they  concluded  with  the  Samniies*' 
a  separate  peace.  Thus  the  relations  of  all  the^ 
nations  were  entirely  changed  :  Rome  had  connected 
herself  with  Samnium,  and  perhaps  through  the  Sam- 
uites  with  their  neighbours  the  Marsians  and  Pehg- 
nians ;  while  on  the  other  side  stood  a  newconfedefacr, 
consisting  of  the  Latins  and  all  the  people  of  Opican 
extraction  who  lay  between  them  and  the  Samnite 
fiontier,  whether  known  bv  the  name  of  Yolscians, 
Auruncans,  Sidicinians,  or  Campanians.  In  the  same 
manner,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  Thebes 
and  Corinth,  so  long  the  close  allies  of  Lacedsemon, 
organizing  a  new  confederacy  against  her,  and  thus 
at  a  later  period  Athens  was  at  one  time  supporting 
Thebes,  and  shortly  after,  having  become  jealous  of 

**  The  Roman  story   is,   (liTj,  in  the  field,  to  inrade  the  Sanmite 

VllL  1,  2,)  that  when  L.  JEmilios,  territorr  on  difierent  sides,  the  Bo- 

the    cousol,    entered    the  Samnite  mans    soddenlj  and  tieachegooslT 

territory,  he  foond  no  enemy  to  op-  made  a  separate  peace  vith  theeoin- 

poee  him;  that  the  Samniteshomhly  mmi  enemy,    and    withdiev  their 

soed  for  peace,  and  purchased  an  army ;  and'  that  not   eontent  vhh 

armistice  to  allow  them  to  send  am-  this,  they  actually  entered  into  an 

bassadors  to  Rome,  by  giving  the  alliance  with  th^e  Samnites.  and  were 

consul  a  year's  pay  for  nis  army,  ready  to  join  them  against  lAtiun." 

and  three  months'  allowance  of  com.  Compare  the  extreme  disKatislactioii 

What  would  have  been  the  account  of  the  former  allies  of  Lacedaemon. 

of  a  Latin  writer  ?     Would  it  not  •  -^enlT  *— — '  **-t  *<P^ 

hare  been  something  of  this  sort?  "ner 

^  That  when  the  confederate  armies  '>«i. 

of  Bome  and  Latium  were  actual^ 


.C4^ 
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CHAP,  her  growing  power  and  ambition,  joined  LacedaBmon 
^^^"il^  against  her  former  ally ;  so  that  in  the  last  campaigns 
of  Epaminondas,  the  free  citizens  of  Athens  and  the 
barbarian  mercenaries  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant  were 
fighting  in  the  same  ranks  in  defence  of  the  Spartan 
aristocracy. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE   GREAT   LATIN  WAE — BATfLE   UNDEE    MOUNT    VESUYirS 
THE  PUBLILIAN  LAWS — FINAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  LATII7M. 

— A.u.c.  415-417  (410-412  Niebuhe). 


"  Je  me  revise  a  croire  que  des  peuples  confi^d^r^  puissent  lotter  long- 
temps,  k  ^galit^  de  force,  centre  une  nation  oii  la  puissance  gonvememen- 
taleserait  centralist." — De  Tocqueyille,  De  la  D^mocratie  en  Am^riqae, 
Tome  I.  p.  290. 

Although  Rome  had  concluded  a  separate  peace  with    5^^^* 
Samnium,  yet  the  old  alliance  with  the  Latins  still  ^7--:^^-^ 
subsisted  in  name  unbroken.     But  it  could  not  lone:  relation,  be- 

,  ,      <-^  twcen  Rome 

remain  so ;  for  the  Latins  continued  the  war  against  ""*  utiuni. 
the  Samnites,  and  might  undoubtedly  have  called 
upon  the  Romans  to  aid  them,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  alliance ;  while  the  Samnites "  called  upon  the 
Romans  to  procure  for  them  peace  with  Latium  also. 
In  fact  the  existing  state  of  things  showed  clearly 
that  the  relations  between  Rome  and  Latium  must 
undergo  some  change ;  either  the  two  nations  must 

'  LiTy's  whole  narrative  proceeds  that  the  Latins  had  the  right  of 

on  the  assumption  that  the  Latins  making  war  with  whom  they  pleaite  ; 

were  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome,  that  is,  in   Greek   language,  they 

and  that  the  war  was  on  their  part  a  were  aurdducot,  or  able  to  give  and 

revolt.    Now,  this  is  certainly  false,  receive  satisfaction    in    their    own 

as  we  know  from  the  terms  of  the  name,  without  being  oblig*^  ♦**  «*ft»r 

original  alliance  preserved  by  Diony-  their  quarrels  to  any  siv 

sius,  v.  61,  (see  Vol.  I.  of  this  his-  of  the  characteristics  of 

toTy,  p.  126,)  and  from  the  indis-  opposed    to  a  depend 

putable  authority  of  Cincius  (Vol.  T.  See  Thucyd.  V.  18.  I 

p.  127,  note  4).     Livy  himself  sup-  therefore,  tacitly  oome 

plies  a  refutation  of  hu  own  story ;  false  colouring  in  this 

for  he  allows  expressly,  YIII.  2,  given  his  facts  in  their 
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CHAP,    become  wholly  separate,  or  more  closely  united ;  if 


XXIX. 


they  were  to  act  together  at  all,  some  scheme  must  be 
devised  to  ensure  that  they  should  act  unanimously. 
The  Latins       The  general  congress  of  the  Latin  cities  took  upon 

make  pro-  o  o  x 

posais  for  an  itsclf  to  proposc  such  a  schcmc ;  and  the  two  praetors 
tween  Rome  for  the  ycar,  L.  Annius  of  Setia,  and  L.  Numisius  of 
'  Circeii,  magistrates  corresponding  to  the  Roman  con- 
suls, and  retaining  the  name  which  the  consuls  had 
borne  down  to  the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  were  de- 
spatched with  ten  of  the  principal  deputies  of  the  con- 
gress, to  communicate  their  proposal  to  Rome*.  The 
substance  of  it  was,  that  the  two  nations  should  be 
completely  united ;  that  they  should  both  be  governed 
by  two  consuls  or  praetors,  one  to  be  chosen  from  each 
nation  ;  that  there  should  be  one  senate,  to  consist  of 
Romans  and  Latins  in  equal  proportions ;  and  a  third 
similar  provision  must  have  been  made  for  the  popular 
branch  of  the  government,  so  that  a  number  of  Latin 
tribes  should  be  created,  equal  to  that  of  the  Roman, 
and  the  fifty-foar  tribes  of  the  two  nations  should  con- 
stitute one  common  sovereign  assembly.  In  one  point 
the  Latins  were  willing  to  yield  precedence  to  Rome ; 
none  of  their  cities  were  equal  to  Rome  in  size  or 
greatness ;  Rome,  therefore,  was  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  nation  and  the  seat  of  government;  there  the 
senate  should  sit,  and  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  be 
held ;  the  Roman  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  should  be  equal 
to  the  Latin  Jupiter  of  the  mountain  of  Alba ;  to  both 
should  the  consuls  of  the  united  people  offer  their  vows 
when  they  first  came  into  office,  and  to  the  temples  of 
both  should  they  go  up  in  triumph,  when  theyreturned 
home  from  war  with  victory\ 

^  Livv,  VIII.  5.  subseqaent  acquiescence  in  the  lei- 

'  If  the  Latins  really  consented,  tlement  made  oy  the  Bomans  after 

as  is   not  improbable,  to  acknow-  the  war,  so  far  as  this,  that  it  sham 

ledge  Rome  as  the  capital  of  the  their  willingness  to  waive  the  man 

united  nation,  it  accounts  for  their  feeling    as    to  the  name  of  thiir 


i 


sen 
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There  were  probably  some  id  Bome  who  would  have  cbat. 
ipted  this  union  gladly  ;  but  the  general  feeling,  ■— -  —^ 
ith  of  the  patricians  and  of  the  commons,  was  ^^^j** 
ngly  against  it.  It  was  viewed  as  s  sacrifice  of  ndit^- 
ionat  independence  and  national  pride.  To  the 
itins,  used  already  to  a  federal  government,  it  was 
but  taking  another  city  into  their  union ;  bat  to  the 
Romans,  whose  whole  political  life  was  centred  in 
Rome,  it  was  admitting  strangers  into  the  forum  and 
into  the  senate.and  allowingthe  majesty  of  the  Roman 
Jupiter  to  be  pi-ofanedby  the  entrance  of  a  foreigner 
into  his  temple.  Accordingly, when  the  Latin  pnetors 
announced  their  proposal  to  the  senate,  which  had  as- 
sembled in  tlie  Capitol,  it  was  rejected  with  indigna- 
and  T.  Manlius  Torqnatus ',  who  was  one  of  the 
iwly-elected  consuls,  declared  that  if  the  senate 
should  be  so  lost  to  itself  as  to  receive  the  law  from  a 
man  of  Setia,  he  would  come  armed  into  the  senate- 
house,  and  would  plunge  his  sword  into  the  body  of 
the  first  Latin  whom  he  saw  within  its  walls.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  image  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and 
exclaimed  :  "  Hear,  0  Jove,  this  wickedness  !  Wilt 
lou  endure  to  behold  a  stranger  consul  and  aetranger 
late  within  the  sacred  precinct  of  thy  temple,  as 
lUgh    thou    wert   thyself    vanquished  and    made 

CapitoL  Livj,  XSJ.  63.  XXU.  1. 
And,  altliODf^h  Uie  itutancea  are  of 
more  rare  oftnrrelice,  jet  we  loui  of 
Boman  e^DeraU  tnomphing  at  the 
Moiu  AlbBOiu,  and  goioK  op  in 
soli^mD  pracessiop  by  th*  Via  TH- 
umphalls  t«  tbe  t«mple  of  tlie  latin 
Jupiter,  as  they  went  up  Uisnnllj  by 
the  Via  Sacra  to  tbe  Capitnl.  We 
cauDot  imaeine.  therefore,  that  the 


■nbr.  and  tbe 
•t  Booie  was  bo  nipeiior  to  every 
in  <ntj.  lu  to  be  fairlj  cn- 
d  to  b«  the  bead  of  the  united 
What  I  have  added  in  tbe 
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CHAP,    captive  ?"     To  this  the  Latin  praator,  L.  Annius  of 

XXIX  •  • 

V  Setia,  made  a  reply  which  the  Romans  called  insulting 

to  their  god.  "  But  Jove,"  said  the  Roman  story  *, 
"  taught  the  stranger  to  repent  him  of  his  scorn  ;  for, 
as  soon  as  he  had  spoken  his  proud  words,  the  light- 
ning flashed  and  the  thunder  pealed,  and  as  the  Latin 
left  the  temple  in  haste,  to  go  down  by  the  hundred 
stops  towards  the  forum,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell 
from  the  top  of  the  steps  to  the  bottom,  and  his  head 
was  dashed  against  a  stone,  and  he  died."  Some  of 
the  annalists,  struck  perhaps  by  its  being  a  notorious 
fact  that  L.  Annius  commanded  the  Latin  army  in  the 
war,  scrupled  to  say  that  he  had  been  killed  before  its 
commencement;  they  said,  therefore,  that  he  had  been 
only  stunned  by  his  fall ;  and  they  said  nothing  of  the 
sudden  burst  of  the  lightning  and  thunder.  No  doubt, 
if  the  traditions  of  the  family  of  L.  Annius  had  been 
preserved,  they  would  have  given  a  different  picture 
of  his  mission.  But,  whatever  were  the  particulars  of 
it,  its  result  is  certain ;  the  proposal  for  an  equal  union 
was  rejected,  and  the  sword  was  to  decide  whether 
Latium  should  from  henceforth  be  subject  to  Rome, 
or  Rome  to  Latium. 

The  Romani      TJ^^j  Romaus,  however,  had  made  up  their  minds  to 

prrparr  for  ^     ^  '  ^  ^ 

w,  T.      this  issue  before  they  heard  the  proposals  of  the  Latin 
P.  i>eciu»    ambassadors.     Thev  were  anxious  to  ensraore  in  the 

•re  appoint*  *  ,  P 

«d  coMui*.  war  at  a  moment  when  they  might  be  assisted  by  the 
whole  force  of  the  Samnites  ;  the  Latins,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  gladly  have  reduced  Samnium  to  sub- 
mission before  they  came  to  an  open  breach  with  Rome. 
Rosolveil,  therefore,  on  the  stnisrsrle,  and  well  aware 

OCT         ' 

of  its  importance,  the  Romans  wished  to  anticipate  the 
election  of  the  new  consuls  *,  that  they  might  have 
more  time  for  their  preparations  before  the  nsaal 
season  for  military  operations  arrived,  which,  as  we 
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have  seen,  was  not  till  after  the  harvest.  Accordingly,  ^^^j^- 
the  consuls  of  the  year  409  were  required  by  a  decree  ^ — ^— ^ 
of  the  senate  to  resign  their  office  before  the  end  of 
their  year,  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and  two  men 
of  the  highest  military  reputation  were  appointed  to 
succeed  them.  One  of  these  was  T.  Manlius  Tor» 
quatus,  renowned  in  his  youth,  like  Valerius  Corvus, 
for  having  slain  a  gigantic  Gaul  in  single  combat,  and 
no  less  remarkable  for  a  force  of  character,  such  as  is 
best  fitted  for  the  control  of  great  emergencies,  when 
what  in  ordinary  life  is  savageness,  becomes  often 
raised  and  sobered  into  heroism.  He  had  been  consul 
only  four  years  before ;  but  a  special  act,  we  must 
suppose,  dispensed  in  his  case  with  the  recent  provi- 
sions of  the  Genucian  law.  His  colleague  was  the 
deliverer  of  the  Roman  army  from  its  imminent  peril 
in  Samnium  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  late  war,  and 
a  man  no  less  distinguished  nine  years  earlier  for  his 
moderation  and  equity  as  one  of  the  five  conunis- 
sioners  appointed  to  reheve  the  commons  from  the 
burden  of  their  debts ^  the  famous  P.  Decius  Mus. 

The  Romans  had  good  reason  to  prepare  earnestly  '?^**~* 
for  the  coming  contest ;  for  never  had  they  been  en-  ««t. 
gaged  in  one  so  perilous.  With  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, all  the  Latin  cities  were  united  against  them ; 
not  all  indeed  with  equal  determination,  but  still  all 
were  their  enemies.  Tusculum*,  whose  true  friend- 
ship they  had  so  long  experienced;  Lavinium,  the 
sacred  city,  which  contained  the  holy  things  reported 


^  '^QmaqoeHri   menmiL"     S«e  year  417  trhmtphed  orer  the  Lori- 

r.  TIL  2L  DiAOtii;  and  thar  dispcaitifjo  m  etv 

'  Gesiizii»  If ccios.  who  w«i  tUin  dent  frvwi  Livr't  ovn  ftijVT,  TIIL 

br  the  jovnr   T.    M^^Kn*,  odve^-  11.    The  yntUjn  «4  th«  vMe  bs- 

■BUkdt^  xht  iriunnai  dT^m^mm  ti'>Q   Srjr  the  fint  rear  of  the  war 

IdTT.  YUL  7.    Lavinv  *»  frrjok  seta  aiA  Cintnr  aad 

to  Lirr.  tMk  BO  Mit  ve  tautnaStr  mid  to  krre 
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^^Jt  to  hare  been  brousii  Inr  ^nea*  from  Trgr :  Seta, 
— - — '  Cirom^  aud  ^Signiap  KiOinaii  oolonies.  •■"flpe  2M»w  jomed 
with  t^jL'e  ms^^f^  of  tli-e  Latin  iiat«>ii.  viiia  Tibor  and 
Pr»r«iejftU%  with  Pedum,  Xomentum,  ai*d  Alien.  The 
Latin  nobler  ir<ere  perfiionalhr  known  to  those  of  Borne, 
nnd  in  nmuy  ini^tanees  conneeted  with  them  br  mntul 
msurisk^fin ;  the  two  nations  speaking  the  same  faaD- 
gUHf/^/if  with  the  game  manners,  institntions,  and  leli- 
tJ^ouH  riten,  trained  with  the  same  di^pHne  to  the  use 
of  the  name  armis,  were  bound  nroreover  to  each  other 
by  the  closeness  of  their  long  alliance ;  their  soldiers 
had  constantly  served  in  the  same  camp,  and  afanost 
in  the  same  tents  ;  the  several  parts  of  their  annieB* 
had  constantly  been  blended  together;  legions^cohorts, 
and  maniples  had  been  made  up  of  Romans  and  Latins 
in  e<|ual  proportions ;  the  soldiers,  centurions,  and 
tribunes  of  both  nations  were  thus  familiar  with  each 
otlier's  faces;  and  each  man  would  encounter  and 
recognize  in  his  enemy  an  old  and  tried  comrade. 
l^niL^'""  "The  Romans  and  Latins,"  says  Livy",  "were  ahke 
no^ferioT  ^^  ©very  thing  except  in  their  courage."  This  is  an 
iJ,^  unworthy  slander.  Even  nations  of  diflferent  race  and 
climate  and  institutions,  when  long  trained  together 
under  a  common  system  of  military  discipline,  and  ac- 
customed to  fight  side  by  side  in  the  same  army,lose  all 
traces  of  their  original  disparity.  But  what  the  Latins 
were,  we  know  from  the  rank  which  they  held  amongst 
the  nations  of  Italy,  and  from  the  families  which  they 
afterwards  furnished  to  Rome,  when  it  became  their 
common  country.  Tlie  Latins  were  able  to  contend  on 
equal  terms  with  the  Samnites  and  Volscians,  with  the 
countrymen  of  C.  Pontius  and  C.  Marius.  From 
Latium  Rome  received  the  Fulvii",  a  family  marked 

•  Livy,  VIII.  7,  8.  "  L.  Fulvius,  who  was  oonaol  irn 

*°  "  Adeo  nihil  apud  Latinos  dis-  the  year  427,  had  been  chief  mt 

nonom  ab  Homan&  re  prseter  animos  trate  of  Tuscolum  onlj  tt 

erat."     VIII.  8.  year  before  he  mm  oooivl 
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at  once  with  all  the  great  and  pll  the  bad  qualities  of  *^"f^- 
the  Roman  ariatocracy ;  and  what  Roman  house  could  ■ — ■^- — ■ 
ever  boast  of  brighter  specimens  of  every  Roman 
virtue  than  the  Latin  house  of  the  Catos  of  Tuscolum? 
The  issue  of  the  contest  was  not  owing  to  the  superior 
course  of  the  Romans,but  to  the  inherent  advantages 
possessed  by  a  single  powerful  state  when  contending 
against  a  confederacy  whose  united  strength  she  can 
all  but  balance  alone,  white  to  each  of  its  separate 
members  she  is  far  superior. 

With  the  Latins  were  joined,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ^^ 
Campanians,  the  Sidicinians,  the  Aunincans,  and  the^J^ 
Volscians,  including  under  this  name  the  various 
remnants  of  that  people,  the  Antiatians  on  the  coast, 
and  the  several  tribes  or  cities  in  the  valley  of  the 
Liris.  Laurentum,  Ardea,  and  perhaps  Lanuvium", 
alone  of  aU  the  Latin  cities  took  part  with  Rome : 
Fundi  and  Formiffi  stood  aloof  from  the  rest  of  their 

Riny,  Hwt.  Nfttnr.  Vll.  43,  ed.  called  SoloninB  (Till.  12).  and  we 
Tenet.  1659.  know  from  Cicero  de  Divinatione, 
"  I  agree  with  Niehnfar  and  with  I.  36,  that  this  district  was  a  part 
SigonioB,  that  in  Livy'a  nanatiTe,  of  thetenitorjof  LaDaviain.  It  u 
Till.  12,  13,  Lavinio  and  Laviniis  certain,  ther^are,  that  Idnavimn 
•honld  be  restored  instead  of  Lanu-  most  hare  been  Iriendlj  to  Rome  at 
no  and  Idnnvinis.  It  is  not  oolj  that  time,  and  if  so,  it  is  not  con- 
that  the  Fasti  Cnpitolini  name  the  cfivable  that  the  conld  anerwarda 
people  of  LaTiniani  and  not  of  Lann-  have  joined  the  Latins,  vhen  their 
*iam  aa  those  over  whom  the  coosnl  canse  was  almost  desperate.  Bat  I 
Htenina  triumphed,  or  that  several  am  not  sure  that  the  mistake  is  not 
MSS.  of  Livy  aapport  the  correc-  to  be  ascribed  bi  Livy  himself  rather 
tion ;  bnt  in  the  settlement  of  La-  than  to  bis  copyists ;  for  it  seems  a 
tiom  thel^nnvians  are  namedapart,  jost  remark  of  Drakenborch's.  that 
aa  if  they  had  been  treated  with  sin-  Livy  calls  the  people  of  Lavininm 
gtdar  &TOnr,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  not  Lavinii  but  I^arentea,  as  if  he 
conceived  if  they  had  been  among  had  confosed  the  two  towns  twe- 
the  last  of  the  Latins  to  remain  in  ther.  Yet  *'  Lanrentes,"  in  VIII. 
arms.  And  that  they  were  favour-  11,  must  mean  the  people  of  Laa- 
ably  treated  appears  also  from  the  rentnm,  not  of  Laviniam,  from  a 
famous  article  "Mnnicipiara"  in  comparison  with  Livy's  own  state- 
FestUH,  where  they  are  classed  along  ment  abont  Lavininm  in  the  begin- 
Willi  III./  |.«.pl..'  <.f  FuiuTl,  T;T,n\:v,  lUllir  r,f  tl.r  .am...  rli^pl.T;  a,Kl  that 
anil  lilLiTs,  ivlifi  111!  liimw  were  Iho  two  11:11111.'^  R-aliy  biflunj;  to  two 
thoii^jht  wiirtLv  ol'  reward  rather  .4MfeHl  p'''^c^  i*  [irovwi  by  their 
than   pun iah ment.      BcnideH,   Livy  o^^^^u  found  in  the  list  of  the 


^^}f'    V'/:j%<rAri  /^r/Tr.r.rrrrjrrr^  ir.fi  rsrcianieii  ncutraL  allowing 
— ' — '  jjfc  f r-^;  c-^-*  "^-ir^  ti;  t?.rr  &:TrAr.  aimfe*  throneh  their 

Jir.<!  OT.fr  ',:  'i.\  -TrirrTi  f:r  tie  T:^^ar.'^:^  and  perseve- 
f^tjih  of  r,?.e  LarLii  ccTirVi-rracj,  t'cac  the  knights^*  or 
ar Ar/yrracT  of  C^ir-via.  TrLetLer  of  Sacmire  extracrion, 
or  of  m:.T^  r/i  v-d.  .Sacmite.  ErriiCan,  and  Opican, 
pr^-^ryri-trfrd  a*  a  \p'Aj  ^^in^z  ihe  war  with  Rome, 
although  for  the  pre^r^t  the  inflaence  of  the  Latin 
partv  overfcor-^:  their  oppivsition.  But  it  was  evident 
that  OTi  the  fir?»t  reverses  thev  would  regain  their 
a?*cenrlaricv,  and  hasten  to  withdraw  their  coontrvmen 
from  the  league.  We  have  also  indications"  of  a 
HoniSkU  party  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins ;  and 
it  i.H  impossible  to  suppose  that  Tusculum  in  par- 
ticular should  not  have  contained  many  zealoos  sup- 
porters of  the  old  alliance  with  Borne.  Probably  the 
Roman  and  anti-Boman  parties  were  in  most  places 
more  or  less  identical  with  the  aristocracv  and  the 
party  of  the  commons ;  and  already,  as  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  Rome  was  regarded  by  the  Italian  aristo- 
cracies as  the  greatest  bulwark  of  their  ascendancy. 

All'  ^  ^        #  _  ^^  ^ 

Kw."  With  Bome  were  united  some  few  Latin  towns**, 

some  of  her  own  colonies*",  her  old  allies  the  Hemi- 
caris,  and  above  all  the  Samnites  and  their  confede- 
racy, inclurling,  it  is  probable,  the  warlike  nations  of 
the  Marsians  and  the  Pelignians. 
ronim^*  Wliou  thc  Latius  sent  the  two  praetors  as  ambas- 
ix^T;tH)7,  Kfidors  to  Rome,  it  is  evident  that  no  active  warfare 

"  liivy,  VIII.  li.  soon  as  the  fortune  of  the  war 
**  Livy,  VIII.  11.  turned  against  the  Latins. 
''  Th<*  IVmmuH  roc(nv(s\  informa-  **  The  lands  of  the  Ardeatiani 
tioii  of  th<?  ho'^tile  designs  of  the  were  ravaged  hy  the  Antiatians  in 
liSiliiiM,  Mjiyn  liivy,  **  jHrrquoKflani  pri-  415  (Livy,  VIII.  12).  Ardea,  there- 
vat  Ih  hospitiJH  iHMtcHsitudiiiilniKquc  lore,  must  have  been  at  that  time 
(;onjiin''t<m."  TJirne,  like  the  npo-  in  alliance  with  Rome. 
£ri/o<  in  (irocr.a,  would  undoubt^ly  ^^  Such  as  Ostia,  whose  lands 
form  a  party  diKposed  to  Rome,  were  also  ravaged  by  the  Antiatiani 
whofi#»   infliienre   wcMild   be   felt   as  in  416.     (Livy,  Ibid.) 
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could  be  going  on  in  Campania.    Latin  garrisons  had    ^^^f^ 
probably  wintered  there  to  repel  phmdering  parties  g'^oJh" 


um 


of  the  Samnites;  and  the  Latin  army  would  march  ^-on^ui* 

.   .  .  niMrch 

thither  as  soon  as  the  season  for  military  operations  throuirh 
arrived,  to  renew  their  invasion  of  Samnmm.  NointoCam- 
expectation  seems  to  have  been  entertained  that  their 
proposal  of  an  equal  union  would  be  answered  by  an 
immediate  declaration  of  war.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
breach  of  the  old  alliance  was  far  more  to  be  charged 
on  the  Romans  than  on  them;  for  the  Romans  had 
deserted  them  in  the  midst  of  a  war  jointly  under- 
taken by  the  two  nations,  and  had  made  peace  with 
the  common  enemy;  and  the  Campanians  who  had 
originally  joined  the  alliance  to  obtain  protection 
against  the  Samnites,  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  the 
Latins,  as  from  them  alone  was  that  protection  now 
to  be  hoped  for.  But  the  opportunity  was  tempting, 
and  the  Romans,  taking  advantage^®  of  the  earliness 
of  the  season,  when  the  Latins  might  scarcely 
be  prepared  for  active  operations,  hastily  declared 
war,  and  despatched  both  consuls  with  two  consular 
armies,  not  by  the  direct  road  into  Campania  by  Tar- 
racina  or  by  the  Liris,  but  by  a  circuitous  route  at 
the  back  of  their  enemies'  country,  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians^^  into  Samnium. 
There  the  consuls  were  joined  by  the  Samnite  army; 
and  their  combined  forces  then  descended  from  the 


'•  When    we    ooDsider  that  the 
nsiial  season  for  hostilities  at  this 

Seriod  was  the  autumn,  it  may  he 
ouhted  whether  the  Latin  army 
which  fought  under  Vesuvius  was 
more  than  that  force  which  had 
wintered  in  Campania  to  garrison 
the  several  towns,  and  as  such  very 
inferior  in  numhera  to  the  two  con- 
sular armies  of  the  Romans.  The 
rapid  march  of  the  consuls  through 
the  central  countries  of  Italy  may 
have  heen  unknown  to. the  Latins, 


and  their  sudden  appearance  in 
Campania  in  conjunction  with  the 
Samnites  may  have  heen  as  startling 
a  surprise  to  the  army,  as  that  of 
Claudius  Nero  to  Hasdruhal  after 
his  admirahle  march  from  Bruttium 
to  join  his  colleague  on  the  Metau- 
rus ;  or  as  that  of  Napoleon  to  the 
Austrians  when  the  army  of  reserve 
hroke  out  from  the  Val  d'Aoeta  on 
the  plains  of  Lomhardy  in  the  '* 
paign  of  1800. 
«  Livy,  Vin.  6. 
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CHAP,    mountains  of  Samniiim,  and  encamped  in  presence  of 
^-^^^—  the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Capua,  with  a  retreat  open 
into  the  country  of  the  Samnites  on  their  rear,  but 
with  the  whole  army  and  territory  of  the  hostile  con- 
federacy interposed  between  them  and  Rome. 
T**Ma*iriiu»       AVliile  the  Romans  and  Latins  lay  here  over  against 
cngaKt*the  ^^^ch  othcr,  tlic  cousuls  issued  an  order"  strictly  for- 

cncniy  con-  '  «...  .        • 

trary  to  his  bidding  all  irregular  skinnislung,  or  single  encounters 
onicre,  and  ^^th  tlic  cnemv.     They  wished  to  prevent  flie  confu- 

]g  executed.  •/  •'  ■*■ 

sion  which  might  arise  in  chance  combats  between  two 
parties  alike  in  arms  and  in  language ;  perhaps  also 
they  wished  to  stop  all  intercourse  with  the  Latins, 
lest  the  enemy  should  discover  their  real  strength,  or 
lest  old  feelings  of  kindness  should  revive  in  the  sol- 
diers' minds,  and  they  should  begin  to  ask  whether 
tliey  had  any  sufl&cient  grounds  of  quarrel.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  T.  ManUus,  the  consul's  son,  was 
challenged  by  Geminus  Metius  of  Tusculum" ;  and, 
heedless  of  the  order  of  the  generals,  he  accepted  the 
challenge  and  slew  his  antagonist.  The  young  man 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  camp,  and  laid  his  spoils 
at  his  father's  feet ;  but  the  consul,  turning  away  from 
liini,  immediately  summoned  the  soldiers  to  the  prse- 
torium,  and  ordered  his  son  to  be  beheaded  before 
them.  All  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  sight,  and 
the  younger  soldiers,  from  a  natural  sympathy  with 

^  Livy,  VIII.  6.  ao<;ount  has  been  ouce  perfecUy 
*'  Livy,  VIII.  7.  The  same  story  given,  there  is  nothing  to  oe  done 
may  be  told  again  with  effect,  even  by  later  writers  but  to  copy  it,  or 
alter  it  has  been  often  told  before,  if  simply  to  state  its  substance.  Thus 
we  have  received  it  from  an  original  it  is  with  Livy's  famous  description 
and  independent  source  ;  because,  of  the  condemnation  of  T.  ManliuB 
if  twenty  eye-witnesses  give  an  ac-  by  his  father ;  the  story  cannot  be 
count  ot  the  same  event,  the  impres-  better  told  than  he  has  told  it,  and 
sion  which  it  has  made  on  each  of  we  have  no  means  of  adding  to  it 
tlieni  will  have  been  different,  and,  or  varying  it  from  other  original 
therefore  each  will  tell  the  story  in  sources.  1  have  therefore  followed 
his  own  way,  and  it  will  contain  Niebuhr  in  simply  stating  its  out- 
something  new  and  original.  But  line;  for  the  finished  picture  the 
when  we  derive  all  our  knowledge  reader  must  consult  Livy  himself, 
from  one  single   account,  and  that 
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youth  and  courage,  regarded  the  consul  ■»t:h  *bb:«*-    ^^^ 
rence  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  Hie :  br^  Kar  *^-£  — - — 
respect  were  mingled   with   thnr  «bboffrecop,   and 
strict  obedieDCe,  enforced  br  so  dreadiul  &c  exx=.rue. 
was  felt  by  all  to  be  indispensab'e. 

The  stories  which  we  are  obhjed  to  follow,  siifiizi?  tw.  ».  ■> 
their  scene  as  rapidly  and  nnconnected^^  as  ocr  OL<d  ™-»-«r 
drama,  transport  the  two  armies,  wiihc^i  a  wcsd  oif  s~.uim 
explanation,  from  the  n«ghbourhood  of  Capoa  lo  tae  m  ;«.- 
foot  of  Hoimt  Vesuvius,  where,  on  the  PO«d  whica  W  w^^ 
to  Veseris,  according  to  their  own  war  of  eipne^siaj  h.  ^  ^  n> 
the  decisive  battle  was  fought.     What  Vescris  was  -.  ^^T^,^ 
or  where  it  was  situated,  on  wliich  side  of  VesTirias  ^ 
the  action  took  place,  or  what  had  brougi:  ihe-  rw© 
armies  thither,  are  questions  to  which  we  can  give  oo 
answers.     But  he  who  had  been  presoit  at  the  last 
council  held  by  the  Boman  generals  bef<M¥  they  parted 
to  take  their  respective  stations  in  the  hne,  misht 
have  seen  that  having  planned  for  the  coming  banle 
all  that  skill  and  ability  could  devise,  they  were  ready 
to  dare  all  that  the  most  heroic  course  could  do  or 
Buffer:  the  aruspices  had  been  consulted^  as  to  the 
import  of  the  signs  given  by  the  entrails  of  the  sacri- 
fice: their  answer  had  been  made  known  to  the  prin- 
cipal  officers  of  the  army;  and  with  it  the  d^termi- 
nation  of  the  consuls,  that,  on  whichever  side  of  the 

**  "Apud  Teaerim  flaTinm,"  ia  **  Imtj,  TIL  fL  BcKli  coonls, 
tbe  expreMion  of  the  author  "  De  said  the  ttmy,  had  bkd  in  thr 
Tiria  lunitribiu  "  twice  over,  in  hia  night  the  aune  nmon  ;  a  figme  of 
notioea  of  P.  Deciui  and  of  T.  more  than  human  Btatorr  and  ma- 
Hanlios.  Gcero  twice  mentioiiB  jeatj  appeared  to  them,  and  t 
tbe  Dam*,  hot  aimplj  t 
Veaerim,"  Then  ia  no 
pttmat  on  either  ride  of  Vennvi 
which  will  aoawt 
bat  it  is  acarcel^ 

late  the  change*  enecte'l  in  t1i<'  geo-  vUetii- 
gnfbj  of  a  cmmti^'  by  volciuiic  eotntil> 
acbou  during  a  periul  -*  -~  — -•    *>i-  ■» 
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CHAP,  battle  the  Romans  should  first  begin  to  give  ground, 
' — '^— ^  the  consul  who  commanded  in  that  quarter  should 
forthwith  devote  himself,  and  the  hosts  of  the  enemy 
with  himself,  to  the  gods  of  death  and  to  the  grave : 
"  for  fate,"  said  they,  "  requires  the  sacrifice  of  a 
general  from  one  party,  and  of  an  army  from  the 
other :  one  of  us,  therefore,  will  be  the  general  that 
shall  perish,  that  the  army  which  is  to  perish  also 
may  be  not  ours,  but  the  army  of  the  Latins/' 
Similar  di»-      "VYe  havc  seen  that  the  arms  and  tactic  of  both 

pOfltlODt  of  ^ 

both  armiet.  armies  wcrc  precisely  similar.  In  each  there  were 
two  grand  divisions,  the  first  forming  the  ordinary  line 
of  battle,  and  the  second  the  reserve;  the  latter  being, 
in  point  of  numbers,  considerably  the  strongest". 
The  first  division,  however,  was  subdivided  into  two 
equal  parts,  the  first  of  which,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Hastati,  consisted  of  light  and  heavy-armed  sol- 
diers, in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  the  former  to 
two-thirds  of  the  latter;  the  second  part,  called  the 
Principes,  contained  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  all 
heavy-armed  men,  in  the  vigour  of  their  age,  and 
most  perfectly  and  splendidly  accoutred.  The  reserve, 
forming  in  itself  a  complete  army,  contained  a  three- 
fold subdivision;  one-third  of  it  was  composed  of  vete- 
ran heavy -armed  soldiers,  the  Triarii ;  another  third 
of  light-armed,  Rorarii;  and  the  remainder  were  mere 
supernumeraries,  Accensi,  who  were  destined  to  sup- 
ply the  places  of  those  who  should  have  fallen  in  the 
first  line,  or  to  act  with  the  reserve  in  cases  of  the 
last  extremity.  These  divisions  being  the  same  in 
both  armies,  the  generals  on  either  side  knew  precisely 
the  force  and  nature  of  the  enemy's  reserve,  and 

^*  See  the  famous  description  of  The  first  line  comprising  the  hastati 

the  legion  at  this  period  in  Livy,  and  principes,  contained    in    each 

VIII.  8,  and   Niebuhr's  comments  legion  only  1890  men;  the  reserve 

upon  it,  Vol.  I.  p.  497,  &c.  cd.  2,  consisting  of  the  triarii,  rorarii,  and 

1   Vol.   III.  p.   110,   &c.  accensi,  amounted  to  2790. 
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could  calculate  the  movements  of  their  own  accord-    chap. 

-  XXIX. 

mgly.  ^ — .— 


The  tactic  of  the  Romans  was  at  this  period  in  an  \^^^  ^f 

,  ,  ^  the  Konan 

intermediate  state,  between  the  use  of  the  order  of  the  ^^<^  « 

this  penod. 

phalanx,  with  the  round  shield  and  pike,  and  the  loose 
array  of  the  later  legion,  with  the  large  oblong  shield, 
sword,  and  pilum,  such  as  it  is  described  by  Polybius. 
But  the  want  of  all  contemporary  accounts  of  this 
middle  period,  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  com- 
prehend it  clearly.  Reserving,  therefore,  for  another 
place,  all  minute  inquiries  into  the  subject,  I  shall 
here  only  take  for  granted  some  of  the  principal 
points,  so  far  as  they  are  essential  to  a  description  of 
the  battle. 

The  Roman  and  Latin  legions  were,  as  we  have  Ord«T  of 
seen,  opposed  to   each  other.     The  Samnites   and  both 


Hemicans,  who  formed  one  wing  of  the  Roman  army, 
must  in  like  manner  have  been  opposed  to  the  nations 
of  their  own  or  of  a  kindred  stock,  the  Campanians, 
Sidicinians,  and  Volscians. 

Of  the  Roman  line  itself,  the  legions  on  the  right 
"were  commanded  by  Titus  Manlius  *',  those  on  the 
left  by  Publius  Decius. 

The  battle  began  with  the  encouuter  of  the  hastati,  B«de  nn- 
vho  formed  on  each  side,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  viLiiillll!* 
division  of  the  first  line.  Consisting  both  of  light  and 
heavy-armed  soldiers,  they  closed  with  each  other  with 
levelled  pikes,  amidst  showers  of  darts  from  their 
light-armed  men,  who  either  skirmished  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  maniples  of  the  pikemen,  or,  sheltered 
behind  them,  threw  their  missiles  over  the  heads  of 
their  comrades  into  the  line  of  the  enemy. 

In  this  conflict  the  right  wing  of  the  Latins  pre 
vailed,  and  the  Roman  hastati  of  the  left  wing  £ 

»  Uwj,  VII.  9. 
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CHAP. 
XXIX. 

P.  Decioi 

deTotes 

himself 


back  in  disorder  upon  the  principes,  who  formed  what 
may  be  called  the  main  battle. 

Decius  then  called  aloud  for  M.  Valerius  **,  the 
pontifex  maximus.  "The  gods,"  he  said,  "must  help 
us  now;"  and  he  bade  the  pontifex  dictate  to  him  the 
form  of  words  in  which  he  was  to  devote  himself  and 
the  legions  of  the  enemy  to  the  gods  of  death.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  to  Decius,  as  one  of  the 
commons,  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  religion 
were  an  unknown  mystery.  The  pontifex  bade  him 
take  his  consular  toga^',  and  wrap  it  round  his  head, 


^  Who  this  M.  Valerius  was  we 
know  not ;  whether  it  was  the  M. 
Valerius  Poplicola,  who  was  consul 
in  400  and  402,  or  M.  Valerius  CJor- 
vus,  who  had  heen  already  three 
times  consul  and  once  dictator,  and 
of  whom  Pliny  relates,  that  in  the 
course  of  his  long  life,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  curule  offices  no  fewer 
than  one-and-twentj  times.  Hist. 
Natur.  VII.  48. 

^  "  Togam  prsetextam  sumere 
jussit  ;'*  **  sumere,*'  because  it  was 
not  commonly  worn  in  battle.  The 
form  of  woras  in  which  Decius  de- 
voted himself, ran  as  follows.  "  Thou, 
Janus,  thou,  Jupiter,  thou.  Mars, 
our  father,  thou,  Quirinus,  thou, 
Bellona,  ye,  Lares,  ye,  the  nine 
gods,  ye,  the  gods  of  our  fathers* 
land,  ye,  the  gods  whose  power  dis- 
poses both  of  us  and  of  our  enemies, 
and  ye,  also,  gods  of  the  dead,  I 
pray  you,  I  humbly  beseech  you,  I 
crave,  and  doubt  not  to  receive  this 
grace  from  you,  that  ye  would  pros- 
per the  people  of  Rome  and  the 
Quirites  with  all  might  and  victory ; 
and  that  ye  would  visit  the  enemies 
of  the  people  of  Rome  and  of  the 
Quirites  with  terror,  with  dismay, 
and  with  death.  And,  according  to 
these  words  which  I  have  spoken, 
so  do  I  now,  on  the  behalf  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple and  the  Quirites,  on  the  benalf 
of  the  army,  both  the  legions  and 
the  foreign  aids,  of  the  Roman  peo- 
'^^  *iie   Quirites,   devote  ^he 


legions  and  the  foreign  aids  of  our 
enemies,  along  with  myself,  to  the 
gods  of  the  dead,  and  to  the  erave." 
No  one  can  doubt  the  g^nuioeoeM 
of  this  prayer,  which,  t<^ther  with 
the  rules   to   be  observed  in  these 
solemn  devotions,  Livy  has  copied, 
he  tells  us,  "  verbis  ipsis,  ut  tradita 
nuncupataque    sunt^'     VIII.     11; 
where   "tradita,"   I    may  obiienre, 
does  not  refer  to  any  oral  tnidition, 
but  to  the  pontifical  books :  just  as 
Cyprian,  wiiere  he  appeals  to  "  tra- 
ditio  apostolica,"  means  to  refer  to 
the  apostolical  writings  in  the  New 
Testament.     Livy  himself  may  have 
copied  the  prayer  immediately  from 
one   of  the  older  annalists,  either 
from    Fabius    Pictor,   from   whom 
Gellius  quotes  one  or  two  similar 
notices  of  ancient  religious  oboer- 
vances,  or  from  L.  Cincius,  whoM 
treatise  **  De  Re  Militari  "  oootained 
the  form  used  by  the  Fetiales  in  de- 
claring war,  and  that  of  the  military 
oath.    See  Gellius,  XVI.  4.     Varro 
also  was  fond  of  recording  ancient 
forms,  carmina,  in  their  own  words ; 
of  which  we  have  several  inatanoea 
in  that  almost  solitary  remnant  of 
his   voluminous    worKs   which  has 
reached  our  times,  his  work  on  the 
Latin  language.   Forms  of  all  sorts, 
and  laws,  may  be  relied  on  as  per- 
fectly genuine,  even  when  ascribed 
to  a  i)eriod  the  history  of  which  is 
good  for  nothing. 

To  notice  more  particularly  the 
prayer  of  Decius,  it  may  be  aeen 
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putting  out  his  hand  from  under  it  to  hold  it  to  his    chap. 
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face,  and  to  set  his  feet  upon  a  javelin,  and  so  to  utter 
the  set  words  which  he  should  dictate.     When  they 

had  been  duly  spoken,  the  consul  sent  his  lictors  to 
Lis  colleague,  to  say  that  he  had  devoted  himself  to 

that  it  addresses  Jantis  before  all  ning  and  thunderbolts.     See  Mill- 
other  gods,  even  before  Jupiter  him-  ler,  Etrusker,  Vol.  II.  p.  84,  note 
self;  in  evident  agreement  with  that  10.     According  to  another   defini- 
ancient  rite  of  opening  the  gates  of  tion,  Servius,  Mn.  VIII.  187,  the 
Janus  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  dii  novensiles  were  gods  who  had 
which  implied  that   he  was  in  an  been  deified  for  their  good  deeds; 
especial  manner  the  god  whom  the  "  quibus    mcrita   virtutis    dederint 
Romans  wished  to  go  out  with  them  numinis  dignitatem." 
to  battle.     See  Vm.  I.  p.  8.     Mars  By  **  the  gods  whose  power  dis- 
Pater,  like  the  Zths  and  *Air6k\a>v  poses   both  of  us  and  of  our  ene- 
varpAos,  has  a  manifest  reference  to  mies,*'  "  divi  quorum  est  potestas 
the  legend  of  the  birth  of  Romulus,  nostrorum    hostiumqiie,"    may    be 
As  a  god  of  war,  Mars,  I  should  meant    either    the   especial  tutelar 
imagine,  was  of  a  later  date  in  Italy  powcra  of  each   nation,  the  "  lares 
than  Janus ;  or  at  any  rate  that  the  urbium  et  civitatum  ;"  (see  Orelli, 
two  gods  came  to  the  Romans  from  Inscription.  Collect.  1668,  1670,  and 
different  quarters.    Virgil  speaks  of  Miiller,   Etrusker,   Vol.   II.   p.  91. 
the  opening  of  the  gates  of  Janus  as  93  ;)  or  the  peculiar  national  gods 
a  Latin  rite,  older  than  the  origin  of  of  each,  such  as  the  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Rome.     The  **  lares "  here   spoken  and    Minerva    of   the   Capitol  for 
o£  would  be,  I  suppose,  "  lares  mi-  Rome,  and  the  Jupiter  of  tne  moun- 
litares,*'   (see    Orelli's  Inscriptions,  tain  of  Alba  for  Latium.     The  gods 
lio.  1665,)  "lares,"  as  is  well  known,  of  Latium  might   be  addressed  in 
being  a  general  title,  and  denoting  the  prayer,  to  show  that  the  Romans 
powers,  or  mighty  ones  ;  their  par-  did  not  treat  them  with  that  irreve- 
ticular  character   and   office    being  rence  which  the  Latin  ambassador 
expressed   by  a  particular  title,  or  had  manifested  towards  the  Jupiter 
implied  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  of  the  Capitol. 
Thus  L.  ^milius,  in  the  war  with  Lastly,  to  end  this  long  note,  it 
Antiochus,  when  engaged  in  a  sea-  has  been  doubted  what  is  tne  mean- 
fight  with  the  enemy,  vowed  to  build  ing  of  the  expression,  "  veniam  peto 
a  temple  to  the  lares  permarini,  or  feroque,**  which  occurs  in  the  prayer 
••  the  powers  or  genii  of  the  deep."  of  Decius.     I  think  the  true  inter- 
Livy,  XL.  62.    Macrobius,  Satur-  pretation  of  "  fero  "  is  **  nandscor ;" 
nalia,  I.  10.     Muller,  Etrusker,  Vol.  and  that,  as  some  have  understood 
II.  p.  129,  conf.  p.  91.     The  war  it,   (see  the  note  on  the  words  in 
lares,  to  whom  Decius  prayed,  are  Bekker's  Livy,)  the  words  are  added 
apparently  the  same  powers  that  are  as  of  good  omen,  '*  the  grace  which 
represented  on  two  Ltruscan  tombs,  I  crave  I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  also 
enp^vings  of  which  are  given  by  obtain ;"  in  the  well-known  future 
Micali  in  the  plates  accompanying  sense  of  the  present  tense,  in  which 
his  history,  PI.  105, 106.     They  are  "  fero "  signifies,  **  I  am  going  to 
winged  ngures,   male  and  female,  obtain."     It  may,  perhaps,  signifV 
who  are  present  in  a  battle,  taking  no  more  than  an  earnest  wish,  ''I 
part  with  the  several  combatants.  am  ready  to  obtain,"  '*  I  would  fiun 

The  "  nine  gods,"  "  dii  noven-  obtain  ;  but,  at  anj  — 

siles,"  are  probably  the  nine  gods  niam"  mort    mp 

of  the  Etruscan  religion,  who  uone  favour,"  m  "  p0li 

had  the  power  of  lauDching  light-  aoe  for  li." 
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x^xjx  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  deliTeranoe  of  the  Roman  army.  Then, 
' — — '  with  hk  toga  wrapped  around  his  body,  after  the 
&ishioD  adopted  in  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  he  sprung 
upon  hi5  horse,  armed  at  all  points'*,  plunged  amidst 
the  rank$  of  the  enemv,  and  was  slain.  Such  an  ex- 
ample  of  self-derotion  in  a  general  is  in  all  cases  in- 
spiriting ;  but  the  Romans  beheld  in  this,  not  only  the 
heroic  valour  of  Decius,  but  the  certain  devotion  of 
their  enemies  to  the  Tengeance  of  the  gods :  what  was 
due  fit>m  themselves  to  the  powers  of  death  Decius 
had  paid  for  them ;  so,  like  men  freed  from  a  burden, 
they  rushed  on  with  light  and  cheerful  hearts,  as  if 
appointed' to  certain  Tictonr. 
Tke  min         The  Latius  too  understood  the  meaninor  of  Decius' 

WttlcS  OB 

both  tides    death,  when  thev  saw  his  dress  and  heard  his  words 

"****"       of  devotion;  and  no  doubt  it  produced  on  their  minds 

something  of  dismay.    But  soon  recovering,  the  main 

battles  on  both  sides  closed  in  fierce  onset ;  and  though 

the  light  troops  of  the  Roman  reserve  were  also 

brought  into   action,  and   skirmished  amongst  the 

maniples  of  the  hastati  and  principes,  yet  victory 

seemed  disposed  to  favoui*  the  Latins. 

The  Roman      In  this  extremity  Manlius,  well  knowing  that  in  a 

«d«  the     contest  so  equal  the  last  reserve  brouofht  into  the  field 

&te  of  the 

d.T.  on  either  side  would  inevitably  decide  the  day,  still 

kept  back  the  veterans  of  his  second  line,  and  called 
fon\'ard  only  his  accensi  or  supernumeraries,  whom  for 
this  very  purpose  he  had,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom, 
furnished  with  complete  arms.  The  Latins  mistook 
these  for  the  veterans,  or  triarii,  and  thinking  that 

^  "  Armatus  in  eqnam  insilivit,"  the  gods,  was  marked  by  the  peon- 
Rays  LItv.     2^nanu»  says,  ra  ofrXa  liar  manDer  in  which  his  toga 
c«dur.   (Vll.   26.)     But  this  must  wrapped  aroond  him,  the'^ciD 
refer  only  to  the  moments  while  he  Gabinus." 

was  uttering  the  prayer :  when  that         With  respect  to  the  natun  ■ 

was   ended,   he    resumed    the    full  ori^n  of  the  cinctos  Gair* 

arms  of  a  Roman  general ;  only  his  Miiller  Etmsker,  YoL  U 
sacred  character,  as  one  devoted  to 
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the  last  reserve  of  the  Romans  was  now  engaged,  they  V??r- 
instantly  brought  up  their  own.  The  Romans  strug-  ' — ■ — ' 
gled  valiantly,  but  at  last  were  beginning  to  give  way, 
when,  at  a  signal  given,  the  real  reserve  of  the.  Roman 
veterans  started  forwards,  advanced  throughthe  inter- 
vals of  the  wavering  line  in  front  of  them,  and  with 
loud  cheers  charged  upon  the  enemy.  Such  a  shock 
at  such  a  moment  was  irresistible;  they  broke  through 
the  whole  army  of  the  Latins  almost  without  loss; 
the  battle  became  a  butchery,  and  according  to  the 
usual  result  of  engagements  fought  hand  to  hand, 
■where  a  broken  army  can  neither  fight  nor  fly, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Latins  were  killed  or 
taken. 

How  far  the  Samnites  contributed  to  this  victory;  ^".^*^ 
whether  they,  after  having  beaten  the  Volscians  and  "*  *"'^^ 
Campanians,  threatened  the  flank  of  the  Latins  at  the 
moment  of  the  last  charge  of  the  Roman  veterans, 
there  was  no  Samnite  historian  to  tell,  and  no  Roman 
annalist  would  tel!  truly.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at 
this ;  for  if  we  had  only  certain  English  accounts  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  who  would  know  that  the 
Prussians  had  any  effectual  share  in  that  day's 
victory? 

If  the  importance  of  a  battle  be  a  just  reason  for 
dwelling  upon  it  in  detail,  then  I  may  be  excused  for 
having  described  minutely  this  great  action  between 
the  Romans  and  Latins  under  Mount  Yesu%'ius ;  for 
to  their  victory  on  that  day,  securing  to  them  for  ever 
the  alliance  of  Latium,  the  Romans  owed  their  con- 
quest of  the  world. 

The  wreck  of  the  Latin  army  retreated  by  different ""«  ^?" 
roads  out  of  Campania;  and  the  conquerors  had  suf-  i'*-- 

lition  ton 

pursue  1 " 
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CHAP.  tumaB^^;  then  finding  themselves  not  molested,  they 
advanced  again  to  Vescia,  a  town  described  as  in  the 
country  of  the  Ausonians,  one  of  the  Greek  forms  of 
the  name  of  the  Opicans  or  Oscans,  and  situated 
apparently  on  the  eastern  or  Campanian  side  of  the 
Massican  hills^  where  the  streams  run  towards  the 
Savone.  Here  they  raUied,  and  L.  Numisius,  the 
Latin  praetor,  used  every  effort  to  revive  their  courage, 
and  to  procure  reinforcements  both  from  Latium  and 
from  the  Volscians ;  Campania  having  been  wholly 
lost  by  the  late  battle.  A  large  force  was  thus  again 
assembled,  and  the  Romans  and  Samnites,  who  had 
been  themselves  also  reinforced,  we  may  suppose,  in  the 
interval,  from  Samnium  at  any  rate,  if  not  from  Rome, 
hastened  a  second  time  to  encounter  them.  But  the 
victory  was  easy  and  decisive ;  and  as  no  third  army 
could  immediately  be  raised,  the  consul  entered 
Latium  without  opposition,  plundered  the  open  coun- 
try, and  received  the  submission  of  several  cities. 
The  Latin  confederacy  was,  in  feet,  broken  up  for 
ever. 

According  to  the  Fasti,  the  consuls  of  the  preceding 
ShlSTph"!^  year  must  have  resigned  so  long  before  the  regular 
expiration  of  their  office,  that  Manhus  and  Decius 
must  have  been  appointed  to  succeed  them  almost 
before  the  end  of  the  winter,  and  their  great  campaign 
was  carried  on  in  the  early  spring.  Manlius  made 
all  haste,  no  doubt,  to  return  home  to  his  triumph ; 

^  Livy,  VIII.  10, 11.     It  is  plain  the  Roman  consuls.     Theyyentared 

from  this  that  Samnium  was  alto-  to  abandon  altogether  tlie  line  of 

gether  the  base  of  the  Roman  army's  their  own  territory,  and  to  cany  the 

operations,  and  that  whatever  was  war  directly  into  Campania,  rating 

the  exact  scene  of  the  great  battle,  on  the  territory  of  their  allies,  and 

the  Romans  fought  with  the  enemy's  communicating    with   Rome    by  a 

army  interposea  between  them  and  route  circuitous  indeed,  but  secure 

Rome.     This  sufficiently  marks  the  from     interruption,    throueh     the 

grand  scale  of  these  operations,  and  country  of  the  Marsians  ana  Pelig- 

also  the  enlarged  military  views  of  nians. 


T.  Manliut 
returas  to 
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but  as  he  triuniphed  on  the  ISth  of  Maj".  h  is  cfeir  ca»y 
that  he  had  greatlr  anticipated  the  usual  aea&>3  &.>r  —  — 
military  operatioDS,and  by  so  doin^  had  perhaps  i^es 
the  enemy  by  surprise.  Great  as  had  been  his  ser- 
vices, his  triumph  was  regarded  with  no  joy  ;  such 
rejoicings  seemed  unbecoming"  in  one  who  had  losi 
both  his  colleague  and  his  own  son  in  the  course  of 
the  contest :  and  the  younger  Romans  looked  on  him 
lees  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  than  as  the  mur- 
derer of  his  son. 

The  Latin  towns  which  had  already  submitted  were  J^*^^ 
deprived  of  all  their  pubhc  or  domain  land,  and  a  Kte  J^JjJ  w 
penalty  was  imposed  on  the  Campanians".     But  as'^tS*^ 
the  Campanian  aristocracy  had  been  wholly  opposed  *™'- 
to  the  war  with  Rome,  they  were  rather  entitled  to 
reward  than  punishment.  They  therefore  received  the 
franchise  of  Roman  citizens,  which  enabled  them  to 
intermarry  with  Romans,  and  to  inherit  property, 
while  their  ascendancy  in   their  own   country  was 
abundantly  secured ;  and  as  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  their  domain  land  they  were  each  to  receive 
from  the  Campanian  people  450'*  denarii  a  year. 

"  The  notice  in  the  fngmentB  of  war  was  at  an  md  with  anj  of  the 

tiie  Futi  mm  aa  follows  : —  Latin   atatea,  it   wia  the  poIicT  of 

[T.  H]iiiliiu  L.  F.  A.  N.     Im-  Borne  to  avoid  driTinr  them  again 

pcnoMiii  ToTqnatnB  [C]o8  III.  De  to  despair  bj  anv  bloody  exfCDtioni ; 

I«tin«a  .  CampaneiB  .  Sidicineia  .  and  as  the  depoitatioD  of  the  aena- 

AnruDeeia   .  A.   CDXIII.   it.    K.  tors  of  Telitne  ia  mentioned  m  an 

JnntM.  instance  of  remarkable  seTcritj,  it 

"  Dion  Casaias,  Fngm.  XXIX.  seem*  rewonable  to  believe  that  no 

HaL  blood  waa  ahed  except  on  the  field 

*>  Uvf,  Tin.  U.  NiebabTthioka  ofbattle. 
that  the  aettleinent  of  Latiam  was         »  Utj,   TItl.    II.     Mr.   Twias 

attended  bj  many  eiecations,  which  mppOBee   that  thtrt;   talenta  were 

bMoTj,  from  a  ^ire  to  aofUn  the  fixed  upon  m  the  annual  pk^eut 

Sore,  has  omittod.     Vol.  III.  p.  '     '  '     '  '  .    -     •  .• 

.      The   Romans;,   h 
ftnn  being  ashamed  of 
tMms,  rather  gloried  in  them 
•Vfo  Li*^  bimaelf  relates  with 
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<HAP. 
XXIX. 


L.  CraMuft 
dicutor. 


The  new 
ronraU  de- 
feat the 
Utifu 


Whilst  the  consuls  were  absent  in  Csrip&msL  L- 
Papirius  Crassus,  the  praetor,  had  heen  kn  si  iioane 
with  the  command  of  the  forces  nsuallv  ^i-zt'.ynrutA  t«» 
protect  the  city.  He  had  watched  the  AnrJarifcTt^  itnd 
checked  their  plundering  inroads,  but  ha-i  bee?ii  ikxit 
to  do  nothing  of  importance.  After  the  rernra  of 
Manlius  he  was  appointed  dictator,  as  AfanKns  IzmsieSf 
fell  nick.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was  apftnnoied 
dictator  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  cijmiiiB-  asid 
that  Manlius  having  been  left;  sole  consuLaiid  after- 
wards being  himself  disabled  by  illness,  was  re^qiured, 
like  the  consuls  who  had  preceded  him,  to  r&agu  his 
ofl&ce  before  the  end  of  his  year'*.  He  was  siiooe«ded 
by  Ti.  ^mihus  and  Q.  Publilius  Philo. 

The  history  of  their  consulship  is  obscure.  The 
Latins  are  said  to  have  renewed  the  war  asain*',  to 
recover  their  forfeited  domain  :  it  is  more  likelr  thai 
only  some  of  their  cities  had  submitted  to  Manilas, 
and  that  the  treatment  which  these  met  with  drorre 
the  rest  to  try  the  fortune  of  arms  once  again.  Ther 
were  defeated  bv  the  consul  Publilius ",  and  more  of 


N*wl»uhr  well  observes,  that  the 
vearl  V  payment  of  8o  laro^e  a  sum  as 
one  hundred  and  twentv  talents 
jfiveH  us  a  high  idea  of  the  wealth 
of  Capua.  The  coin  paid  is  called 
bv  Livy  **  den  an  OS  nummos;''  and 
although  silver  denarii  were  not 
coine«l  at  Koine  till  a  later  i>eriod, 
yet  this  proves  nothing  against  their 
earlier  use  in  Campania ;  and  al- 
though Eckkel  and  JMionnet  ac- 
knowledge  only  a  conj>er  coinage  of 
ancient  Capua,  yet  Miculi  gives  an 
engraving  of  a  silver  coin,  with  an 
Oscan  inscription,  which  must  un- 
doubti.H]ly  have  belonged  to  Capua 
in  the  days  of  its  indejxMidence. 
See  Plate  115  of  Micali's  Atlas. 

**  .Something  of  this  sort  must 
be  supp<>K(Hi,  if  Livy  had  any  au- 
thority  for  his  statement  that  the 
consul^'  •"  ♦^<»  year  42<^,  only  ten 
sf  period,  still  came 


into  office  on  the  Ist  of  Jti!t.  - 


:* 


VIII.  2«J.)     For  &s  Manl-Ti* 
on  his  consulship  before  tbe 
was  well  ended,  and  tricmpbed 
early  as   Mav,    the    conmlir  i 
must  have  besim  from  tiut 
forwards,  not  m  July,  bat  in 
early  spring,   unless  it  had 
been   altered   by   some    sobwqngnl 
chant^e.     But  t!ie  whole  chronolop' 
of  this  period  is  still  so  uneertabiti 
its  details,  that  it  is  impomble-tD 
arrive  at  any  certiun  concluuoii. 

«  Livy.  VIII.  12. 

**  The  dates  for  these  yemis  f«- 
nished  by  the  Fasti  are  as  foDov: 

T.   Manlius    triumphed    on   tkt 
18th  of  May,   413.     Q.    PabGb 
Philo  triumphed  on   tbe   13tk  tf 
January.  414;  and  L.  CamiSof 
C.  Ma^nius  triumphed  on  tlw  ' 
and  30th  of  September,  4UL 
as  the  Fasti  reckon  tiir 
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their  towns  then  submitted ;  some,  however,  still  con-  ^,^f ^• 
tinned  to  resist,  and  amongst  these.  Pedum,  Tibur,  ' — ^-^^ 
and  Praeneste,  are  particularly  named.  The  consul 
TL  JSmilius  laid  siege  to  Pedum,  but  the  defence 
was  obstinate;  and  whatever  was  the  true  cause. 
Pedum  remained  to  the  end  of  his  consulship  un- 
conquered. 

This  was  probably  owing  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  q.  PaWiUui 
Rome.     Out  of  the  large  tracts  of  domain  land  won  tor!  **Hc 
in  the  last  campaign,  the  assignations  of  land  to  the  S^mT 
commons  had  in  no  case  exceeded  the  amount  of  three  KbSiiir 
jugera  to  each  man;  all  the  rest  was  occupied  as^^ 
usual  by  the  great  fitmiles  of  the  aristocracy.     Great 
discontent  was  excited  at  this,  and  other  circumstances 
occurred,  in  all  probability  showing  a  design  on  the 
part  of  the  patricians  to  take  advantage  of  their  suc- 
cesses abroad  in  order  to  recover  their  old  ascendancy. 
Niebuhr  supposes  that  the  majority  of  the  senate  was 
opposed  to  these  projects,  and  cordially  joined  with 
the  consuls  in  repressing  them.     Both  the  consuls 
were  wise  and  moderate  men;  both  had  been  amongst^' 
the  five  commissioners  for  the  relief  of  the  general 
distress  in  the  year  403,  whose  merits  were  so  univer- 
sally acknowledged  by  all  parties.  There  is  no  likeli- 
hood that  such  men  should  have  indulged  a  spirit  of 
faction  or  personal  pique  at  such  a  moment,  or  should 
have  proposed  and  carried  laws  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance without  any  especial  call  for  them,  and  yet  with- 

Bome  from  the  2l8t  of  April,  (the  nology  of  much  of  the  fifth  centuir 

Palilia,)  the  traditionary  date  of  the  of  Rome  with  precision,  becaose  it 

fonndation  of  the  city,  it  is  obyioas  is  impossible  to  fix  the  history;  and 

that  between  May,  413,  and  Jan-  a^ain,  we  cannot  attempt  to  fix  the 

nary,  414,  there  intervened  twenty  history  by  the  chronology,  because 

months,    whilst  between  January,  that  is  in  itself  uncertain. 

414,    and    September,    416,    there  "^  Livy,  VIL  "'      "  ^-••iti  ffiqui- 

would  be  no  more  than  eight.     But  tate   curaqne                           iit.^.. 

whether  these  dates  are  correct,  is  annalium  hh 

qoite  another  question.    I  believe  minibus 
that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  chro- 

VOL.  n. 
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CHAP,  out  encountering  any  formidable  opposition.  Nor  is 
it  consistent  that  the  senate,  after  having  had  some 
months'  experience,  according  to  the  common  story,  of 
the  factious  character  of  the  two  consuls,  should  have 
required  them  to  name  a  dictator  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  them,  when  the  very  result  which  did  take  place 
might  have  been  so  easily  foreseen,  that  Emilias 
would  name  his  own  colleague.  It  is  far  more  probable 
that  the  senate  foresaw,  and  had  in  fact  arranged  that 
it  should  be  so,  in  order  that  the  reforms  which  were 
judged  necessary  might  be  supported  and  carried  with 
the  authority  of  the  greatest  magistracy  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  reforms  now  effected  were  purely 
constitutional,  and  consisted  mainly,as  far  as  appears, 
in  destroying  the  power  of  the  aristocratical  assembly 
of  the  curiae,  a  body  necessarily  of  a  very  different 
character  from  the  senate,  and  in  which  the  most  one- 
sided party  spirit  was  likely  to  be  predominant.  GJe- 
neral  assemblies  of  the  members  of  a  privileged  or 
separate  order"  are  of  all  things  the  most  mischievous; 
as  thev  combine  with  the  turbulence  and  violence  of 
a  popular  assembly  all  the  narrow-mindedness  and^ 
exclusiveness  of  a  particular  caste.  It  seems  thatm 
greater  benefit  could  have  been  conferred  on  Bom^ 
than  the  extinction  of  the  power  of  the  curias ;  and  ^ 
accordingly,  one  of  Publilius'  laws  deprived'*  them  o 


*  It  warc^lr  needs  to  l>f  ob^rred  Rom&n  comitxa  of  curue.    Comfunm 

XhMl  oar  house  of  k>ni$  nesemble$  also  the  spirit,  at  ooee  &etioas  la^f 

the   Roman    senate,    ard   r.oi    the  int^-ieiaat.  vhich   has  maiked  tbtf 

tfomitia  of  the  eiir.*.     If  OTir  20-  o-nroefctioTis  of  the  do^,  and  piv- 

bilitT  veiv  Hke  that  of  iLe  oonunent,  tarzlarlj  the  lover  house  of  OOBW* 

ao  that  all  a  |>eer's  s<cns  vcie  noble,  cadc'O  as  opnxed  to  the^pper ;  ikd      . 

or  iiVe  the  ttttriHan  order  a:  Ron^e.  ia.  again,  th?  cmie  as  oppostd  to      ] 

50  that  all  h:$  cejoei^danrs  in  the  liirfetiate.    Ccstfider  also  tint  ««a( 

Buue  line  v^re  nv^rCe.  a  r^rre^c^nta-  o:  all  fosdbie  aiiwiublies,  the  dfat 

tire  Kxiv  c^hosen  cu:  cf  a-i  br  *o  of  tie  n^cibues  of  Poland. 

^  I  rare  foUo««d  Niebchr  ialn 
eTpk:;it:  ^    ci  the  PkUfin  kv. 

a   rerr  difcrent    ti:nf    nvd    o^sr  Vol  liLp.  Iti9,€t  mm.    Lnjm 

hcfz»  of  reen^  az^  vodid  pre  a  the  parjuct  of  tht  mi 

KwerahSe  idkea  ^  tiie  aazaiv  of  tiie  '^  St 


luxe  a  pr>iiep?i  rlass.  w:i:iV'-:  anr 
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their  power  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature,  with  regard  ch ai 
to  all  laws  passed  by  the  comitia  of  tribes;  and  another 
reduced  it  to  a  mere  formality  with  respect  to  all  laws 
submitted  to  the  comitia  of  the  centuries^® :  whatever 
law  was  proposed  by  the  senate  to  the  centuries,  and 
no  measure  could  originate  with  the  latter,  was  to  bo 
considered  as  having  the  sanction  of  the  curias  also; 
so  that  if  the  centuries  passed  it,  it  should  have  at 
once  the  force  of  a  law.  A  third  Publilian  law  enacted 
that  one  of  the  two  censors    should  necessarily  be 

elected   from   the   commons  :  a  fourth,  as  Niebuhr 

. 

rent:"    eTidentlj  understanding  it  not  of  too  narrow  and  exclusive  a 

to  have  had  the  same  purport  with  character.     Act   /xcV    yitp   tlvai    ri 

the  Valerian  and  Horatiau  law  of  toiovtou  ^  CTrc/icXcr  (otoi  tov  drffAov 

the  jear  906,  which  enacted,   "  ut  npofiovXtveiv  .  .  .  tovto  dc,  &v  6X1- 

quod  tributimplebes  jussisset  popu-  yot    t6»  dpiBfiow  ^txrip,  6\iyapxiic6¥. 

km  teneret,"  III.  55.     It  is  cer-  Aristotle,  Politica,  IV.  15.     See  also 

taiolj  possible  that  the  same  law  the  institution  of  the  vofU)<f>v\aKts 

having  (alien  into  disuse,  or  rather  at   Athens :    npoypd<f>ovai    nph  r^r 

being  obstructed  by  the  power  of  a  /SovX^r  kcu  npo  rffs  ciMcXiycriav  virip 

party,  should  be  again  solemnly  re-  Z>v  d<t  xPlf^^'^C^*^-      Pollux,  from 

enacted :  but  Niebuhr's  explanation  Aristotle,   VIII.  §   95.     It  is  not 

if  0O  consistent  and  so  probable,  that  probable  then  that  the   senate  at 

I  have  been  induced  to  adopt  it.  Rome  should  have  thus  early  lost  a 

*•  "  Ut  legnm  quae  comitiis  cen-  power  which  still  existed  generally 

toriatia  ficirentur  ante  initum  snffra-  in  Greece ;  but  that  the  curiae  should 

g[inm   patres  auctores  fierent''      I  be  deprived  of  it  was  perfectly  na- 

Deed  not   say  that  *' patres"  here  tural.      And  as  Niebuhr  observes, 

was  generally  supposed  to  mean  the  that  the  principal  members  of  the 

■euate,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  senate,  headed  by  the  dictator  and 

livT  so  anderstood  it ;  but  I  think  supported  by  the  mass  of  the  peo- 

Niebohr  U  ri^ht  in  understanding  pie,  should  have  triumphed  over  the 

it  of  the  patrician  curiae,  who  had  ultra  aristocraticalspint  of  the  curi® 

before  passeaeed  a  distinct  voice  as  is  easily  conceivable ;  but  the  senate 

a  branch  of  the  legislature.     The  would  not  so  readily  have  yielded 

power  of  the  cnrije  was  likely  to  be  an  important  prerogative  of  its  own  ; 

ai^ated  earlier  than  that  of   the  and  it  is  not  potsiUe  to  believe  that 

•enate ;  the  senate  was  now  a  mixed  had  the  senate  joined  the  bod  v  of 

body  oompoaed  of  the  most  eminent  the  patricians  in  resisting  the  dn.la- 

mm  of  both  orders ;  it  was  a  true  tor's  measures,  they  could  have  been 

mboiial  eooncil;   and  that  snch  a  carried  irithout  some  violent  con- 

bodr  dioold  exercise  the  power  of  volsions.     Whereas  the   Publilian 

imding  what  questions  should  be  laws,  very  unlike  the  Hortemrtan, 

aoboutted  to  the  oomitia  of  the  peo-  the  Genocian,    the    Canolelan,   or 

fie  ai  btfge,  was  nothing  moi«  than  any  other  of   the  great  mtiumm 

wkak  waa  common  in  Greeee  eve-  earned  by  the  commoo*  agatint  the 

nA  Una  very  period ;  and  it  ^jftj/k  "-lioation  of  the  senate  aa  well  aa 

itible  «^^^^  '^  patriciaiit,  were  pamtd  pme^ 

tbat  tbi  I.  ao  &r  as  we  )mg^  wO^ 

M  va  le. 
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CHAP,    thinks,  provided  that  the  prsetorship  also  should  1 
' — ■^ — '  thrown  open,  and  that  iu  each  alternate  year  the 

praetor  also  should  be  a  plebeian. 
iii'n  u«V'  "  '^^^  patres,"  says  Livy,  "  thought  that  the  two 
apprgvni  hj  consuls  had  done  the  Commonwealth  more  mischief  by 
™.'',!  their  domestic  measures  than  service  by  their  conduct 
of  the  war  abroad."  If  the  term  patres  bo  understood 
of  the  majority  of  the  patrician  order,  Livy  is  probably 
right ;  but  if  he  meant  to  speak  of  the  senate,  he  must 
have  judged  them  over  harshly.  That  assembly  con- 
tained the  best  and  wisest  of  the  aristocracy,  but  it 
did  not  represent  the  passions  and  exclusiveness  of 
the  patrician  vidgar.  The  majority  of  the  senate, 
whether  patricians  or  commoners,  saw  the  necessity  of 
the  Publiliau  laws,  and  had  the  rare  wisdom  to  pass 
them  in  time.  Accordingly,  they  were  followed  by  no 
demands  for  fiirther  concessions ;  but  by  a  period  of 
such  unbroken  peace  and  order,  that  for  many  years  the 
internal  dissensions  of  the  Romans  are  heard  of  no 
more ;  and  the  old  contests  between  the  patrician 
order  and  the  rest  of  the  people  may  be  said  to  have 
been  ended  for  ever.  The  Hortensian  laws  about 
fiftyyears  later  were  occasioned  by  contests  of  another 
sort,  such  as  marked  the  latter  period  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  contests  of  a  nature  far  more  dangerous 
— where  the  object  sought  for  is  not  so  much  poli- 
tical power  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  bread. 

In  the  following  year  the  war  with  the  Latins  i 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  new  consuls  were  ] 
Furius  Camillus,  perhaps  a  grandson  "  of  the  j 

Fnsli, 


"  He    in    called    id    the    Fnsli,  dixtinguithed   Innutiec  of  the 

'•  Bpnrii  filius.  Marci  nepo»."      The  moiiB,    for   ulthouKli    we   have . 

great  M.  Camillus  is  known  to  have  jearly   lists   of"  tnbimos  prewrrrf, 

liad  a  Kon  named  Spnriua,  who  was  yet  three  tribiiDcs  of  the  name  of 

tJie   lirst  pnetor.      Livj,   VII.    1.  MicniaR  are  incidentallj  incntionrd 


ns  of 
ire  ^^H 

he  eiJH 
ia*e  l^H 
werrsd,        | 


The  other  eonitul.  C.  Mb^ 


c  of  the  most 
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Camillus,  and  C.  Maenius.     Camillus  iiiazx*ljf*i  apcrsi    ^t^x 

Pedum,  while  his  colleague  attacked  iLe  AurbTiAr-s, 

who  were  supported  by  the  people  of  VeliTrje,  Ariris, 
and  Lavinium.  Both  were  comr«leie}v  s-i^oe^ff::! ; 
Pedum  was  taken  bv  Camillus*^.  and  iLe  rtc^'r'je  :: 
Tibur  and  Praeneste,  who  endeavonne^i  t-:  re^*f"rr  rr. 
were  defeated;  while  Msnius  srained  a  Ticiorr  over  ibe 
Antiatians  and  their  allies  near  the  riTer  or  r^iif-r 
stream  of  Astura,     Then  all  the  cities  of 


severally  submitted^  as  did  also  the  people  of  Az;i::i=:  : 
garrisons  were  placed  in  them,  and  the  ftunrr  serijt- 
ment  of  Latiimi  was  submitted  bv  the  consiL  Cizziiliis. 
to  the  decision  of  the  senate.  It  appears  ihs:  tlf-  <';L?*r 
of  each  city  was  considered  separately,  and  its  fiTif  v-^5 
settled  as  justice  or  e3q)ediency  might  see^i  to  -iirtACe, 
Unluckily,  Livy  either  could  not  find,  or  grt^r  iz:ir*- 
tient  of  repeating,  what  was  the  pard-ciiLar  sen^eij^r 
passed  upon  each  state;  he  has  only  nodoEC  tr^e-  £&t>r 
of  a  few,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  wha: 
iermined  with  respect  to  the  rest. 

First  of  all  it  was  ordered  as  a  general  la 
ihere  should  be  from  henceforth  no  ec^mmcin  iiic«-  z^^ 
ings,  assembUes,  or  councils  for  any  two  or  E>?re  cf  1^ 
the  cities  of  Latium*^;  and  that  thev  should  be  nsAtie 
as  foreigners  to  one  another,  with  no  Kberty  of  inter- 
marriage, or  of  purchasing  or  inheriting  lands  in 
each  other's  territories.     All  notion  of  a  Latin  state 
or  union  was  to  be  utterly  done  awav;  and  each  chr 
was  to  be  isolated  firom  its  neighbours,  that  all  ojm- 
munity  of  interests  and  feelings  between  them  might 
as  much  as  possible  be  destroyed.     This  was  the 
system  on  which  the  Romans  settled  the  kr  ^ 

Macedon  afiier  their  final  victory  over  Pen 
spht  up  into  four  distinct  portions^,  m 

«  Uxj,  YUL  13.  ae  adaiienint.*    In 

**  "  Ceteris  Litmii  fK^poIu  eon-       ^  Liwv  TYAT  Si, 
nubia  oommerdaqae  et  eoneilia  inter 


:ir:i  t 
rtaf 
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these  was  debarred  fix^m  any  mterchange  of  the  rights 
of  citizfrL=il-ip  i^ith  the  other  three. 
o^y.-v  '^  Tibur  ai;d  PrarLeste,  the  two  most  powerful  cities 
of  Latiuin,  were  deprived  of  their  domain  hind**,  and 
probablv  of  anv  dominion  which  thev  mar  have  exer- 
cised  over  the  decaved  town*  or  districts  in  their  im** 
mediate  neighbourhood.  They  retained  their  own 
laws  and  municipal  independence,  and  there  was 
still  to  exist  between  them  and  the  Romans  the  old 
mutual  right  of  assuming  at  pleasure  each  other's 
citizenship,  so  far  as  regarded  the  concerns  of  private 
life.  But  in  war  they  were  bound  to  follow  where 
Rome  should  lead,  and  to  furnish  soldiers  as  auxi- 
liaries or  allies  to  the  Roman  legions. 

Lanuvium  obtained  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zenship, and  its  people  formed  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  one  of  the  new  tribes  which  were  created  at  the 
next  census**.  It  is  probable  that  several  other  dis- 
tricts of  Latium  obtained  the  same  privilege :  per- 
haps such  as  had  been  hitherto  dependent  on  some 


At. 


«  Livv,  VIII.  14.  That  Tibor 
nrmained  a  diHtinct  state  is  proved 
by  the  Lingua^e  of  Livy,  IX.  3^3, 
where  he  8|>eaks  of  the  Romans 
Hending  ambasttadors  to  the  {>eople 
of  Tibur ;  and  still  more  bv  the  fact 
that  J{oman  citizens  miglit  choose 
Tibur  as  a  place  of  exile,  as  was  also 
the  case  with  Pncneste.  Late  in 
the  sixth  centurv  of  Rome,  we  have 
instances  on  record  of  this,  Livy, 
XLIII.  2;  and  Polybius,  writing 
early  in  the  seventh  century,  speaks 
of  the  same  right  as  still  existing, 
adding,  as  the  reason  of  it,  that  the 
Romans  were  bound  by  solemn 
treaties  to  the  people  of  these  cities. 
These  treaties,  opKia,  are  rightly  un- 
derhtood  by  Miebuhr  to  have  been 
the  old  terms  of  the  Latin  h*ague, 
including  the  interchange  of  all  the 
D*^  -^Thts  of  citizenship  between 

of  the  two  countries ; 
On   the    other    hand, 


the  political  dependence  of  Tibur 
and  Fneneste  upon  Rome  is  erident : 
Papirius  Cursor,  when  consul,  had  a 
summary  power  of  liie  and  death 
over  the  general  of  the  Pnenestine 
auxiliary  troops  serving  in  his  anny, 
Livv,  IX.  16.  so  that  the  alliance 
probably  contained  the  famous  clause 
which  distinguished  a  dejpendent 
from  an  equal  ally ;  *'  Majestatem 
populi  Romani  comiter  consenrato." 
See  Cicero,  pro  Balbo,  16.  Com- 
pare Livy,  XXXVIII.  11. 

*^  The  Maecian  tribe  was  created 
in  422  by  the  censors,  Q.  Publilius 
and  Sp.  Postumius.  It  derived  its 
name,  according  to  Paulus,  the  epi- 
tomator  of  Festus,  *'  a  quodam  cas- 
tro."  And  Livy,  VI.  2,  speaks  of  a 
place  near  Lanuvium,  which  he  calls 
*'  ad  Maecium."  The  probability  is, 
therefore,  that  the  mcecian  tribe 
contained  in  it  the  people  of  Lanu- 
vium. 


of  the  larger  towns,  sinc^  the  dt«iT  c^r  desTr^i^Mic^n    osxr 
of  their  own  cities.     In  this  manijer  lie  iiihai>::5ir.:s 


of  Scaptia  and  Gabii,  which  once  were  anionir  ihe 
thirty  cities  of  Latium.  bui  had  since  fculen  lo  decar* 
may  have  become  laueriy  subjects  of  the  Tiburtians^ 
and  now  in  all  likehhood  received  the  hill  citiienship 
of  Rome,  and  composed  the  Scaptian  tribe,  which  was 
created  five  years  afterwards. 

Aricia*^  Pedum,  Xomentum,  and  perhaps  Tuscu-  aijc*.  ?v« 
lum,  obtained  the  Roman  citizenship  without  pohtical 
rights;  in  other  words,  they  were  placed  in  the  con- 
dition of  provincial  towns,  without  any  municipal  or 
corporate  privileges,  and  justice  was  administered 
amongst  them  by  a  praefect  sent  from  Rome.  Their 
law  was  altogether  that  of  Rome :  their  citizens  were 
enlisted  in  the  legions,  and  their  .taxation  was  in  all 
respects  the  same  as  that  of  the  Romans. 

In  VeUtrae,  from  some  reason  to  us  unknown,  the  Veiitw. 
aristocracy  appear  to  have  been  zealous  supporters 
of  the  late  war,  while  the  people  were  well  disposed 
to  the  Romans.  /  Accordingly  the  walls  of  the  town 
were  destroyed^',  and  all  the  senators  deported  be- 
yond the  Tiber,  with  a  heavy  penalty  upon  their 
return  to  Latium^  All  their  lands,  whether  domain 
or  private  property,  were  taken  from  them  and  given 
to  9ome  Roman  colonists  who  were  sent  to  supply 

^  This  maj  seem  at  variance  with  also  from  Pedum  and  Nomentam, 

laTj's  statement,  who  says  that  thej  appears    from   the    famous    article 

were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Bo-  "  Municipium  "    in    Festus ;     Nie- 

man  citizens  on  the  same  footing  as  huhr*s  commentary  on  which  (Vol. 

the  people  of  Lanuvium.     But  it  is  II.  chap.  4,  pp.  65 — 60.  Eng.  Trans.) 

tme  that  Tiannvium,  immediately  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his 

after  the  war,  did  receive  no  more  unrivalled  power  in  discerning  the 

than  the  ci vitas  sine  suffragio ;  it  true  political  relations  of  the  ancient 

could  not  enjoy  the  full  franchise  world.     I   would   refer  the    render 

till  its  people  were  admitted  into  continually  to  thin  passage  in  Nie- 

0ome  tribe ;  and  this  did  not  take  buhr,  for  a  full  explanation  of  the 

place  till  the   next  census.       But  various  rights  included  sometimes 

that  from  the  time  of  the  next  oen-  under   the    common  term  "  muui- 

811S,  Lannvium  was  in  a  different  cipium." 
condition  from  Aricia,  and,  probably,        ^  Livy,  YIII!  14. 
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their  place.     Yet  the  people  of  Velitrse  appear  to 
-'  have  received  the  full  Roman  citizenship  five  years 
afterwards,  and  to  have  been  included  at  that  time  in 
the  new  Seaptian  tribe*'. 
a.       Laurentum,  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war, 
remained  as  before  municipally  independent"*,  en- 
joying; an  interchange  of  all  the  private  rights  of  citi- 
zenship with  Rome,  bnt  bound  to  aid,  or  in  other 
words  to  seiTe,  the  Romans,  aa  an  ally ;  and  this,  pri 
bably,  was  the  condition  also  of  Ardea. 
uf     The  relations  of  some  Volscian  and  Carapanii 
I-  towns,  which  had  taken  part  in  the  late  contest,  were 
also  fixed  at  this  time. 

The  people  of  Antium"  were  obliged  to  surrender 
all  their  ships  of  war,  and  forbidden  to  send  any 
more  to  sea  for  the  time  to  come.  A  colony  was  to 
be  sent  thither,  but  the  Antiatians  might  themselves, 
if  they  chose,  be  enrolled  amongst  the  colonists; 
that  is  to  say,  their  territory  was  to  be  divided  into 
lota,  according  to  the  Roman  method  of  assignation, 
and  all  former  limits  or  titles  of  property  were  to  be 
done  away;  but  every  Antiatian  might  receive  a 
portion  of  land  in  the  new  allotment,  as  a  member 
of  the  Roman  colony  of  Antium.      The   municipal 


«  The  OuUvii  belong  to  the 
Soaptjan  tribe,  (Suetonius  iii  Au- 
gustu,  40.)  nnd  their  original  coan- 
try  was  Velitnp.  The  tale  which 
Saetonins  addB.  of  their  having 
come  to  Rome  in  tlie  time  of  Tur- 
qniniuB  PriscoB,  and  havioff  been 
made  pstricianB  by  Servius  Tultiua, 
but  afterwards  having  chosen  to  be- 
come plebeianB.  is  merely  one  of  the 
ordinary  embellinhraenta  of  a  great 
man's  pedigree,   invented   after   he 

"  ■■(.'um  Laurenlibus  renovar! 
fmluH  juBsum,  renovaturqae  es  eo 
qnol&nniB  post  diem  docimam  Lati. 
n»nim."     Livy,  VIII.  U. 

•'  Livy,  Vni.   14.     Antium  W 


came  a  maritime  colony,  and  as 
Buub  na*  exempted  from  farnifiliuiK 
soldiers  to  the  legions  (Livy,  XXVlf. 
38)  i  it  was  obliged,  however,  la  fiir- 
uieh  »ie«nien  fur  the  naval  serviw 
(Livy,  XXXVI.  3.)  With  regard  to 
the  prohibition  to  send  ships  to  sea, 
it  must  be  understood  only  of  bri- 
renies  and  qiiinqiieremss ;  "for  that 
tbe  Antiatians  after  this  period  not 
only  hod  many  sniidler  veBteU,  but 
were  accustomed  to  hbH  even  an  Ikr 
as  the  Greek  lean,  appears  from  tJi« 
complaints  of  their  piracies  addntwcd 
lo  the  Romans  suececaively  by  Alex- 
ander and  by  Demetnos  PolJarc«le(L 
Strabo,  V.  p.  238. 
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independence  of    Antimn   ceased,   as   a  matter  of    ^hap. 
course ;  the  Roman  laws  superseded  the  old  laws  of  ^-^-^^ 
the  city ;  and  the  Antiatians  became  Roman  citizens  in 
all  their  private  relations,  but  with  no  political  rights. 

Fundi  and  FormiaD  ^*,  which  had  remained  neutral,  2l2^**^ 
Capua,  for  whose  fidehty  its  own  aristocracy  would 
be  a  sufficient  guarantee,  and  several  other  Cam- 
panian  towns,  such  as  Cumae,  Suessula,  Atella,  and 
AcerrsB,  were  either  now,  or  shortly  afterwards,  made 
capable  of  enjoying  the  private  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  but  retained  their  own  laws  and  government. 
Their  soldiers  in  war  formed  distinct  legions  **,  and 
were  not  numbered  amongst  the  auxiliaries ;  a  dis- 
tinction which  perhaps  entitled  them  to  a  larger 
share  of  the  plunder, — possibly  also  these  states  may 
have  even  received  portions  of  conquered  land  to  add 
to  their  domain. 

••  Liyy,  VIII.  14,  compared  with  "  "  In  legione  merebant,"  sajs 
Festns  in  *'  Municipiom. '  Aceme  Festos,  in  '*  Moniceps."  The  Cam- 
is  mentioned  by  Liv^t  Vlll.  17,  and  panian  soldiers  who  made  themselves 
bjFestns  in  "  Mnnicipiom,"  and  in  masters  of  Rhegium  a  little  before 
**  Moniceps."  Atella  is  mentioned  the  first  Panic  war,  are  called  by 
by  Festus  in  "  Moniceps."  Festus  Livy,  Leeio  Campana ;  and  the 
says,  expressly  of  Fundi,  Formia),  name  of  their  leader,  Decius  Jubel- 
Cunue,  and  Acerrse,  that  after  a  cer-  lias,  is  clearly  Campanian.  Yet 
tain  namber  of  years  they  became  these  same  soldiers  are  called  by 
Roman  citizens,  that  is,  in  the  fall  Polybias,  (I.  6,  7,)  and  by  Appian, 
aenae  of  the  term,  beiner  enrolled  in  (Samnitic.  Fragm.  9,)  "Komans," 
a  tribe,  and  being  maoe  eligible  to  and  Orosius  calls  them  the  *'  eighth 
all  public  offices.  Bat  the  **  certain  legion  "  (IV.  3) ;  nor  shoald  it  be 
namber  of  yean  **  was  aboat  a  cen-  forgotten,  that  Polybias,  in  his  list 
taiy  and  a  half;  for  the  date  of  the  of  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the 
admufrion  of  Fandi  and  Formise  to  Romans  in  the  great  Gaalish  war  of 
the  foil  citizenship  happens  to  be  629,  reckons  the  Latins  and  the 
known,  and  it  did  not  take  place  other  Italian  nations  separately,  bat 
till  theyear  664.  (Liyy,  XXX  VlII.  classes  the  Romans  and  Campanians 
36.)  What  can  be  meant  by  the  together,  and  names  the  amoant  of 
expression  that  the  people  of  Ciim®  their  joint  force.  This  seems  to  show 
and  Aceme  after  some  years  became  that  the  connexion  between  Rome 
Roman  citizens,  it  is  not  easy  to  de-  and  Campania  from  the  great  Latin 
cide ;  bat  it  may  be  that  they  re-  war  to  the  invasion  of  Hannibal  was 
oeived  the  fall  franchise  later  than  anosually  intimate ;  and  we  know 
the  period  included  in  the  last  re-  also  that  a  matual  right  of  inter- 
maining  book  of  Livy;  and  for  that  marriage  prevailed  between  the  in- 
aubeeqaent  period  we  have  no  de-  habitants  of  both  coantiies.  Livy, 
tailed  mformation.  XXIII.  4. 
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rn.fc?         Ejmfisnraii  ^ranies  if  "lie  r:vn  Tnnsols  bv  wiiom  this 


3M»imi 


ZT^^ar  -Fir  2:ut    i#^ii    irninrir  -ti  ^  ;nnr!iT.-*ion^  were 

«u*  -ft  ar    "ser  ID  Ji  "iitr  TTTiu  :  md  "he    it-aks   *  zi  'he  Antia- 

-jia   "rhia.s   T^»^    iifinpfi.  ro  liie  r^nr  :t  trie  circalar 

nr:iiL  Tiirh  Tiie  rriniLea  ttp^?*^  iccrifiG-iiiLe*!  Sj  address 

tie  i^-cLe.     Jmni  "iiis  nrrnm^scuice  x  tierrred  its 

'gH—nr^n.  name  jl  nscri.  ir  "iie  leaks. 

riirstf  "^^^ar?  tj^ts  snficenr  -n  -fnT^in  ir  evia"  the 

ac  annturanr  "var  ol  ^irh  ELnne  "vag  ar  azir  tizne 


:Cif!L  rsLftr^L  mil  jiiS2*l  iiius£»Hiiifr  ir  more  than 
^^^^sirr  Tiaars.     Tz  inB  3uc  -nur  "zie  Smmites  were  m 

xmiii  mmeiigKLy  ±&  aanrsL  jarnmanQH  in  m 

fTiii  :iL  T«T'!-T.r  :iit;ir:  :f  ii^s^^tar-f  iLminicn  in  one 
-^uie.  imi  5a[:ie-'rz^L:a  jn.  tie  :citfr  TTie  Sunniies 
■i"f!rf    ^:iiL":itfw^   5-r^iirxer?.   r^ni^jce   -jl  icinn  ct  iS*- 

-moii .  -iftf  msL  tit:  irmiLZL?  -^--fr^    aur   ikaLr  lio 


■•   t-**~     '"  Ui.   Law     F-r  Tir'     Jii.»/"z-»*s.   IT  ..n  ■aiif  lunink  je  tA* 

miivfin-r    Tu^*-fi    in    urstra.    ti::i    4  t**— nmrn*    n   *im*   ml 

<?Guiii    *r  li-iti^n:    iir    ilt  "i^n    >'r-  -r:Ll    ii     ?*    *— n    ir   2ui 

^tn   --  L«-.      _-   iT'irt.-i  i.vr  j-j'  ~:itr  idh"  -impAn*-  Tit  iiactar*B  ic 

iRss*^       "^   jam.   !■•    jt-rfi  Jl  uL  iiifi=:Twir  'bkts  ic  jot. 
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tium  nature  had  given  all  the  elements  of  union;  chap 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Latins  pre- 
cluded that  mischievous  national  pride  which  has 
sometimes  kept  two  nations  apart,  when  nature,  or 
rather  God  speaking  in  nature,  designed  them  to  be 
one.  Had  Latium  been  a  single  state  like  Rome, 
neither  party  "  would  willingly  have  seen  its  distinct 
nationality  merged  in  that  of  the  other;  but  the 
people  of  Tusculum  or  Lanuvium  felt  no  patriotic 
affection  for  the  names  of  Tibur  or  PraBneste ;  they 
were  as  ready  to  become  Romans  as  Tiburtians  ;  and 
one  or  the  other  they  must  be ;  for  a  mass  of  httle 
states,  all  independent  of  each  other,  could  not  be 
kept  together ;  the  first  reverses,  appealing  to  the 
sense  of  separate  interest  in  each,  inevitably  shat- 
tered it  to  pieces.  Those  states  that  received  the 
fiill  Roman  franchise  became  Romans,  yet  did  not 
cease  to  be  Latins ;  the  language  and  the  manners 
of  their  new  country  were  their  own.  They  were 
satisfied  with  their  lot,  and  the  hope  of  arriving  in 
time  at  the  same  privileges  was  a  prospect  more 
tempting  even  to  the  other  states  than  any  thing 
which  they  were  likely  to  gain  by  renewed  hostilities. 
Tibur  and  Praeneste,  thus  severed  from  their  old 
confederates,  could  not  expect  to  become  sovereign 
states ;  they  must,  according  to  the  universal  practice 
of  the  ancient  world,  be  the  allies  of  some  stronger 
power;  and  if  so;  their  alliance  with  Rome  was  at 
once  the  most  natural  and  the  most  desirable.  Thus 
the  fidelity  of  the  Latins  was  so  secured,  that  neither 
the  victories  of  Hannibal,  nor  the  universal  revolt  of 

•*  The  rights  of  succession  in  an  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England 

hereditary  monarchy  may  effect  an  and  Scotland  preceded  the  union  of 

anion  between  two  countries,  by  the  the  kingdoms  by  more  than  a  cen- 

crownof  each  devoMns  on  the  same  turv;   and  had  not  th^              "  "an 

person,    which    would    have    been  v                     hamat 

utterly  impracticable  had  either  of  '                          * 
them  been  a  republic.    Aa  it  waa. 
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CHAP,  all  Italy  in  the  social  war,  tempted  it  to  waver :  one 
strong  proof  amongst  a  thousand,  that  nations,  like 
individuals,  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  their  actual  con- 
dition, when  it  appears  to  be  in  any  degree  natural, 
or  even  endurable  ;  and  that  their  desire  of  change, 
whenever  they  do  feel  it,  is  less  the  wish  of  advancing 
from  good  to  better,  or  a  fond  craving  after  novelty, 
than  an  irresistible  instinct  to  escape  from  what  is 
clearly  and  intolerably  bad,  even  though  they  have  no 
definite  prospect  of  arriving  at  good. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

gekebal  histobt  to  the  beginning  of  the  second 

samnite  wab — peiveenum palibpous. a.u.c.  418- 

428  (413-423,  Niebuhe). 


T^  dca  lUvov  (vfifia(ri¥  ft  rtv  fi^  o^MMrct  irdXc/xov  pofu{€ip  ovk  6p$ms 
iucatmaa, — T<hs  yap  Zpyoi^  as  dt^pi/rcu  a^peiVw,  Koi  cvp^crci  ovk  €Ik6s  i» 
flpifftnpf  axiTfip  KpiBijvat. — Thuctdides,  V.  26. 


According  to  the  syncliroiiism  of  Diodorus,  the  same    chap. 

•  •  •  XXX. 

year  which  witnessed  the  final  settlement  of  Latium  * — ^.^ — » 
was  marked  also  by  the  first  military  enterprises  of  der's  con- 
Alexander,  by  his  expedition  against  the  lUyrians  and  HiZ,  ^S- 
his  conquest  of  Thebes.    During  the  twelve  following  JriT^hM*- 
years,  the  period  neariy  which  I  propose  to  comprise  SStcly  Su 
within  the  present  chapter,  Asia  beheld  with  astonish-  lI^q  w! 
ment^and  awe  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  a  hero, 
the  sweep  of  whose  conquests  was  as  wide  and  as  rapid 
as  that  of  her  own  barbaric  kings,  or  of  the  Scythian  or 
Ghaldsean  hordes ;  but,  far  unlike  the  transient  whirl- 
winds of  Asiatic  warfare,  the  advance  of  the  Mace- 
donian leader  was  no  less  deliberate  than  rapid :  at 
every  step  the  Greek  power  took  root,  and  the  Ian- 
guage  and  the  civilization  of  Greece  were  planted 
from  the  shores  of  the  JEgean  to  the  banks  of  t 
Indus,  from   the  Caspian  and  the  great  Hyrcan 
plain  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile ;  to  exist  actu; 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  in  th*^"~  -^-^^ 
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CHAP,  endure  for  ever^  In  the  tenth  year  after  he  had 
-^  crossed  the  Hellespont,  Alexander,  having  won  his 
vast  dominion,  entered  Babylon ;  and  resting  from  his 
career  in  that  oldest  seat  of  earthly  empire,  he  steadily 
surveyed  the  mass  of  various  nations  which  owned  his 
sovereignty,  and  revolved  in  his  mind  the  great  work 
of  breathing  into  this  huge  but  inert  body  the  living 
spirit  of  Greek  civilization.  In  the  bloom  of  youthfiil 
manhood,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  paused  from  the 
fiery  speed  of  his  earlier  course  ;  and  for  the  first  time 
gave  the  nations  an  opportunity  of  offering  their 
homage  before  his  throne.  They  came  from  all  the 
extremities  of  the  earth,  to  propitiate  his  anger,  to 
celebrate  his  greatness,  or  to  solicit  his  protection. 
African  tribes^  came  to  congratulate  and  bring  pre- 
sents to  him  as  the  sovereign  of  Asia.  Not  only 
would  the  people  bordering  on  Egypt  upon  the  west 
look  with  respect  upon  the  founder  of  Alexandria  and 
the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  but  those  who  dwelt  on 
the  east  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Arabian 
gulf  would  hasten  to  pay  court  to  the  great  king 
whose  fleets  navigated  the  Erythraean  Sea,  and  whose 
power  was  likely  to  affect  so  largely  their  traflfic  with 
India.  Motives  of  a  different  sort  influenced  the  bar- 
barians of  Europe.  Greek  enterprise  had  penetrated 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Mediterranean :  Greek 
traders  might  carry  complaints  of  wrongs  done  to 
them  by  the  petty  princes  on  shore  or  by  pirates  at 
sea  to  the  prince  who  had  so  fully  avenged  the  old 
injuries  of  his  nation  upon  the  great  king  himself. 
The  conqueror  was  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  in  ten  years 
he  had  utterly  overthrown  the  greatest  empire  in  the 

*  I  leave  out  of  sight  the  question  refer  merely  to  the  facilities  afforded 
as  to  the  greater  or  less  influence  by  the  diflusion  of  the  Greek  Ian- 
exercised  upon  the  civilization  of  guage  and  civilization  in  Aaia  and 
India  by  the  Greek  or  semi-Greek  Egypt  to  the  early  growth  of  Chria- 
kingdoms  of  the  extreme  eastern  tianity. 
p"-'      "    *  *exander's    empire,    and  '  See  Arrian,  VII.  16. 
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worid; — what,  if  having  destroyed  the  enemies  of  chap. 
Greece  in  the  east,  he  should  exact  an  account  for  ^^.— 
wrongs  committed  against  his  nation  in  the  west  ?  for 
Carthaginian  conquests,  for  Lucanian  devastations, 
for  Etruscan  piracies  ?  And  he  would  come,  not  only 
having  at  his  command  all  the  forces  of  Asia,  whose 
multitude  and  impetuous  onset  would  be  supported  in 
time  of  need  by  his  veteran  and  invincible  Macedo- 
nians, but  already  the  bravest  of  the  barbarians  of 
Europe  were  eager  to  oflTer  him  their  aid ;  and  the 
Kelts  and  Iberians,  who  had  become  acquainted  with 
Grecian  service  when  they  fought  under  Dionysius  and 
Agesilaus,  sent  embassies  to  the  great  conqueror  at 
Babylon,  allured  alike  by  the  fame  of  his  boundless 
treasures  and  his  unrivalled  valour.  It  was  no  wonder 
then  that  the  Carthaginians',  who  had  dreaded  a 
century  earlier  the  far  inferior  power  of  the  Athenians, 
and  on  whose  minds  Timoleon's  recent  victories  had 
left  a  deep  impression  of  the  military  genius  of  Greece, 
despatched  their  ambassadors  to  secure  if  possible  the 
fiiendship  of  Alexander.  But  some  of  the  Italian 
nations,  the  Lucanians  and  the  Bruttians,  had  a  more 
particular  cause  of  alarm.  They  had  been  engaged 
in  war  for  some  years  with  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus, 
the  uncle  by  marriage  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia. 
Alexander  of  Epirus  had  crossed  over  into  Italy  as  the 
defender  of  the  Italian  Greeks  against  the  injuries  of 
their  barbarian  neighbours  :  in  this  cause  he  had 
fallen,  after  having  long  and  valiantly  maintained  it, 
and  his  great  kinsman  could  not  have  heard  without 
indignation  of  the  impious  cruelty  with  which  his 
enemies  had  outraged  his  lifeless  body*.     Thus  the 

^  Arrian,  VII.  15.  Olymp.  113-3,  and  he  places  the 

«  LtTy,  VIII.  24.     Livy  sets  the  embassies  to  B^-  ^he  death 

death  of  Alexander  of  Epiros  in  the  of   Alexander  '  ^er,  in 

oonsalshtp  of  Q.  Pablilius  and  L.  Oljmp.  114-1 

Cornelias.    This  oonsalshi^,  accord-  in  this  place 

ing  to  Diodoms,  synchronizes  with  Fasti  differ  fi« 
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Embassies 
from  Italy 
to  Alexan- 
der in  Ba- 
bylon. 


Lucanians  and  Bruttians  are  especially  mentioned  as 
having  sent  embassies  to  Alexander  at  Babylon :  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  their  kinsmen,  the  Samnites,  who 
had  been  their  allies  in  the  war,  joined  with  them 
also  in  their  endeavours  to  escape  the  dreaded  ven- 
geance, although  their  name  was  either  not  particu- 
larly known,  or  not  thought  worthy  of  especial  record, 
by  the  great  Macedonian  officers  who  were  their  king's 
earliest  and  best  historians. 

"The  Tyrrhenians  also,"  said  Aristobulus  and 
Ptolem80us,  "  sent  an  embassy  to  the  king  to  congra- 
tulate him  upon  his  conquests."  The  ports  of  the 
western  coast  of  Italy  swarmed  at  this  time  with  pira- 
tical vessels,  which  constantly  annoyed  the  Greek 
traders  in  those  seas,  and  sometimes  ventured  as  far 
as  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  gulf.  This  reproach 
was  not  confined  to  the  Etruscans,  it  was  shared  cer- 
tainly by  the  people  of  Antium ;  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Ostia,  Circeii,  and  Tarracina  were  wholly 
free  from  it.  These  piracies  had  been  reported  to 
Alexander*,  and  he  sent  remonstrances  to  the  Romans 


with  him  there  is  a  year  between  the 
consulships  of  Publilius  and  Corne- 
lius and  Pcetelius  and  Papirius, 
which  according  to  Livy  were  next 
to  one  another.  Again,  Livy  places 
the  death  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  in 
the  same  year  with  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria.  But  Alexandria  ac- 
cording to  Arrian  was  founded  in 
Olymp.  112-1,  and  according  to 
Diodorus,  one  year  later,  in  Olymp. 
112-2,  which  would  bring  the  death 
of  Alexander  of  Epirus  to  the  con- 
sulships either  of  M.  Valerius  and 
M.  Atilius.  in  420  (4.16),  or  of  T. 
Veturius  and  Sp.  Postumius,  in  the 
year  following.  Yet  the  treaty  of 
Alexander  of  Epirus  with  Rome  is 
placed  in  the  consulship  of  A.  Cor- 
nelius and  Cn.  Doniitiua,  that  is  in 
422  (417);  and  this  is  likely  to  be  a 
sure  synchronism,  because  the  treaty 
WO"''*  "^Hy  contain  the  names 


of  the  Roman  magistrates  who  con- 
cluded it.  It  seems  impossible  to 
fix  exactly  the  date  of  the  death  of 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  but  it  seems 
from  every  calculation  that  we  mar 
safely  place  it  so  early  as  to  make  it 
certain  that  his  nephew  must  have 
heard  of  it  at  the  time  when  he  re- 
ceived the  Italian  ambassadors  at 
Babylon. 

6  Strabo,  V.  p.  232.  Aic^trrp  Ktu 
*A\€(avdpos  np6T€pov  tyicaX&v  Ar- 
coTciXc,  Koi  ArjfiriTpios  vfrrtpov.  &me 
writers  have  unaerstood  this  Alex- 
ander to  be  Alexander  of  Epims; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  from  Strabo's 
language  that  he  meant  the  most 
eminent  man  of  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander as  w^ell  as  the  most  eminent 
Demetrius ;  that  is  to  say,  Alexan- 
der the  Great  and  Demetxins  Po- 
liorcctes. 


ALEXANDSB  AND  A   ROMAN   EMBASSY  AT  BABTU^X.    l-lo 

on  the  subject.  Perhaps  his  name  was  used  by  his  chaf 
kinsman  Alexanderof  Epinis,  with  whom, in  the  course  — -  — 
of  his  campaigns  in  Italy,  the  Romans  concluded  a 
treaty.  But  having  on  the  one  hand  to  justiiy  them- 
selves fi*om  the  charge  of  supporting  pirates  to  the 
injury  of  the  Greek  commerce,  and  being  able  on  the 
other  hand  to  plead  the  merit  of  their  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Epirus,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  among  the  Tyrrhenian  ambassadors  mentioned 
by  Alexander's  historians  there  were  included  ambas- 
sadors firom  Rome.  Later  writers*,  vieldincr  to  that 
natural  feeling  which  longs  to  bring  together  the 
great  characters  of  remote  ages  and  countries,  and 
delights  to  fancy  how  they  would  have  regarded  one 
another,  asserted  expressly  that  a  Roman  embassy  did 
appear  before  Alexander  in  Babylon ;  that  the  king, 
like  Cineas  afterwards,  was  struck  with  the  dignity 
and  manly  bearing  of  the  Roman  patricians,  that  he 
informed  himself  concerning  their  constitution,  and 
prophesied  that  the  Romans  would  one  day  become  a 
great  power.  This  story  Arnan  justly  disbelieves ; 
but  history  may  allow  us  to  think  that  Alexander  and 
a  Roman  ambassador  did  meet  at  Babvlon  :  that  the 
greatest  man  of  the  ancient  world  saw  and  spM>ke  with 
a  citizen  of  that  great  nation,  which  was  destined  to 
succeed  him  in  his  appointed  work,  and  to  found  a 
wider  and  still  more  enduring  empire.  They  met  too 
in  Babylon,  almost  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  temple 
of  Bel,  perhaps  the  earUest  monument  ever  raised  by 
human  pride  and  power,  in  a  city  stricken  as  it  were 
by  the  word  of  God's  heaviest  judgment,  as  the  symbol 
of  greatness  apart  from  and  opposed  to  goodness.  But 
I  am  wandering  from  the  limits  of  history  into  a  higher 
region ;  whither,  indeed,  history  ought  for  ever  te 

•  Arrum,  VU.  16. 
VOL.    II. 
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CHAP,    poiot  the  way,  but  within  which  she  is  not  permitted 
' — '-^-^  herself  to  enter. 

p«m.»  of  During  the  period  of  Alexander's  conquests.no  other 
i.iMionihe  events  of  importance  happened  iu  any  part  of  the 
"pp"  "<«■  civihzed  world,  as  if  a  career  so  brilliant  had  claimed 
the  undivided  attention  of  mankind.  The  issue  of  the 
I/atin  war  at  once  changed  the  friendship  between  the 
Romans  and  Samnites  into  a  hollow  truce,  which 
either  party  was  ready  to  break  at  the  first  favourable 
moment:  neither  was  any  longer  needed  by  the  other 
as  a  friend,  to  bring  aid  against  a  common  danger: 
the  two  nations  from  this  time  forward  were  only 
rivals.  The  Samnites  had  made  conquests  from  the 
Volscians,  as  the  Romans  had  enlarged  their  dominion 
in  Latium  and  Campania ;  they  had  won  a  portion  of 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris,  and,  as  it  seems,  were 
still  carrying  on  the  war  on  their  own  behalf  in  tliis 
quarter,  after  the  Romans  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Latins  and  Campanians  on  the  other,  had  retired  from 
the  contest.  They  even  crossed  the  Liris',  had  taken 
and  destroyed  Fregellis  upon  the  right  bank,  and  had 
thus  acquired  a  position  of  no  small  importance ;  for 
Fregellae  stood  on  the  Latin  road,  the  direct  line  of 
communication  between  Rome  and  Samnium,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Hernicans,  at  the  point  where  the 
valley  of  the  Trerus  or  Saceo  joins  that  of  the  Liris*. 
This  was  not  unnoticed  by  the  Romans,  and  they  kept 
their  eyes  steadily  on  the  advance  of  the  Samnite 
dominion  in  a  quarter  so  alarming. 

Meantime  the  embers  of  the  great  Latin  war  con- 
tinued to  burn  for  a  time  on  the  frontiers  of  Campania. 

.iuIm.          '  Livr.VIII.23.    Dionywud,  XV.  cient.  aitj  in  e^idtetire.     Mr.  Ke^ 

1^,  Fragiii.  pel  Cnivca  is  diapuBL-d  to  idi>iitilj 

*  Westphal    pltuvs    Fregellffl    at  Fregella;  with  some  rtiiitiins  sbout 

Cfprano,  a  biraII  frontier   town   of  Ibiir  tailit   lower  down,   bi-luw  the 

the  pijpe'n  liominionB,  just  tin  the  junotion  of  tlie  Trenis.  near  to  tie 

right  hank  of  the  Liris;  hut  sajs  present   vilUge    of   8.   UioTani  in 
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niini,     Co. 


that  there  is  no  veetige  of  iUe  au- 


presen 
Carico 
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The  Sidicinians  still  remained  in  arms^  with  what    chap. 

XXX. 

hopes  or  from  what  despair,  we  know  not ;  they  ' — ^J^-^ 
attacked  the  Auruncans,  who  had  submitted  to  Rome, 
and  destroyed  their  principal  city ;  and  the  Romans 
were  so  slow  or  so  unsuccessful  in  opposing  them,  that 
they  were  in  the  next  year  joined  by  the  Opicans  of  a.u.c.  419. 
Gales'®,  whom  Livy  calls  Ausonians.  Cales  stood  on 
the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Capua,  not  more  than  ten 
miles  from  the  city";  its  example  might  become  con- 
tagious, and  therefore  the  Romans  now  roused  them- 
selves in  earnest,  sent  both  consuls  to  act  against  this 
new  enemy;  and  having  driven  both  the  Sidicinians 
and  the  Ausonians  within  their  walls,  they  chose  M. 
Valerius  Corvus  as  consul  for  the  succeeding  year,  and 
committed  the  war  especially  to  his  charge.  He  laid 
regular  siege  to  Cales,  and  took  the  place ;  but 
although  both  he  and  his  colleague,  M.  Atilius 
Begulus,  proceeded  afterwards  to  attack  the  Sidici- 
nians, yet  on  them  they  could  make  no  impression. 
And  although  Cales  was  immediately  made  a  colony, 
and  garrisoned  with  2500  colonists*^,  yet  the  Sidici- 
nians held  out  during  the  two  following  years ;  their 
lands  were  wasted,  but  their  principal  city,  Teanum, 
was  not  taken,  and  as  neither  victories  nor  triumphs 
over  them  appear  in  the  annals  or  in  the  Fasti,  and 
the  termination  of  the  war  is  never  noticed,  we  may 
suppose  that  they  after  a  time  obtained  favourable 
terms,  and  preserved  at  least  their  municipal  inde- 
pendence. 
Before  the  close  of  this  contest  it  was  noted  in  the  J;J^^  t^^' 


»  Livy,  VIII.  16.  the  modern  village  of  S.  Maria  di 

*•  Livy,  VIII.  16.  Capua.     But  eight  Neapolitan  miles 

"  Cales  is  the  modem  Calvi,  six  are  about  ten  English  ones,  the  Nea- 

Neapolitan  miles  from  the  modern  politan  mile  being  nearly  IJ  English 

Capua,  and  therefore   about  eight  mile. 

Neapolitan  miles  from  the  ancient        "  Livy,  VIII.  16. 

Capua,  which  stood  on  the  site  of 

L  2 


J  4^  H_5:T'iT    "1?    i: 

XZX  ^^  _  •  " 


Al^rXir^^der  tL^  Grea*,  li^ic  la:>iec  ir:  L-yama-^  near 
pj5fir»r*:."r.-  &!id  LsiC  defeateii  tbe  ;rir:ed  armies  of  the 
L-ica:-iani  aiid  Sasirite*.  IinzrietiiaiciT  after  this 
liatnl*:,  tfce  Romans  concluded  a  trearr  of  peace  with 
thi«r  conqtMTOT ;  a  treatr  which  cc»Tild  hare  no  other 
o}jQ><jrt  than  to  assure  Lim  of  the  neotrahtr  of  the 
Romans,  and  that  the  alliance  which  had  so  lately 
%nhfiihXhA  Vjetween  them  and  the  Samnites  in  the  Latin 
war,  was  now  virtoaUT  at  an  end.  Whether  there 
were  anr  atipolations  for  a  division  of  the  spoil,  in  the 
e^'ent  of  hL?  making  territorial  conquests  in  Italr,  must 
be  merelr  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  the  Romans,  at 
any  rate,  took  advantage  of  Alexander's  invasion;  and 
Axc.^fu,  when,  in  424^%  the  Volscians  of  Fabrateria  sent  an 
ernFiassy  to  solicit  their  protection  against  the  Sam- 
nites, they  received  it  favom^bly,  and  threatened  the 
•Samnites  with  war,  if  thev  did  not  leave  Fabrateria 
unmolested.  And  yet  the  Samnites  in  attacking  it 
were  but  putting  down  the  last  remains  of  the  Latin 
confederacy  on  the  upper  Liris,  exactly  as  the  Romans 
had  done  in  Campania ;  the  Volscians  of  Fabrateria 
and  the  »Sidicinians  had  been  alike  allied  with  the 
Tiatins  against  Rome  and  Samnium,  and  as  Rome  was 
now  engaged  with  the  latter  for  her  own  separate 
advantage,  so  it  was  just  that  Samnium  should  gain 
hor  own  share  of  the  spoil  by  conquering  the  former. 
But  the  Romans  treated  the  Samnites  now  as  they 

»  In  422  it  Ih  Raid  that  "  Sam-  »  Livy,  VIII.  19.    Fabrateria  is 

niiirn  jarn   alterum  annum  turbari  the  modern  Falvaterra,  standing  on 

noviH    conHiliiR     Huspoctum     erat."  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trams 

Livv,  VIII.  17.  or  Tolero,  a  little  above  its  junction 

'^  Livy,  VIII.  17.  with  the  Liris. 
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treated  the  -^tolians  after  the  battle  of  Cynocephalaa,  ^^^^ 
or  the  Achaeans  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus  :  as  soon  ' — ^^— ^ 
as  the  common  enemy  was  beaten  down,  the  allies  who 
had  aided  Rome  in  his  conquest  became  her  next 
victims.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  426  ^\  the  Romans 
went  a  step  further,  and  actually  planted  a  colony  of 
their  own  at  Pregellaa,  a  Volscian  city,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Sam- 
nites,  so  that  its  territory  was  now  lawftdly,  so  far  as 
the  Romans  were  concerned,  a  part  of  Samnium.  But 
fortune  had  now  turned  against  Alexander  of  Epirus, 
and  his  power  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded;  the 
Samnites,  therefore,  were  in  a  condition  to  turn 
their  attention  to  other  enemies ;  the  war  between 
Rome  and  the  Greeks  of  Pala9polis  and  Neapolis 
immediately  followed,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  and 
this  led  directly  to  an  open  renewal  of  the  contest 
between  Rome  and  Samnium. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Romans  had  rained  a  fresh  y?'  "^^ 

o  PiiTernum. 

accession  of  strength  nearer  home.  The  unconnected 
notices  of  these  events  recorded  "  that  in  424  a  war  ^•^•^*  *^^' 
broke  out  with  the  people  of  Privemum,  in  which  the 
people  of  Fundi  took  a  part,  notwithstanding  the 
favourable  terms  of  their  late  treaty  with  Rome.  Not 
a  word  of  explanation  is  given  as  to  the  causes  of  this 
war,  but  the  name  of  its  leader  has  been  recorded ; 
Vitruvius  Vaccus,  a  citizen  of  Fundi,  who,  availing 
himself  of  the  interchange  of  all  private  rights  of 
citizenship  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, had  acquired  property  at  Rome,  and  actually 
possessed  a  house  on  the  Palatine  hill.  His  influence 
at  Privemum,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  his  having  a  house 
at  Rome  in  such  a  situation,  prove  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  great  distinction  ;  and  probably  he  was  am- 
bitious of  being  admitted  to  the  ftdl  rights  of  a  Roman 

>•  Uvj,  VIII.  22.  •'  Livy,  VIII.  19. 
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■citizen'",  and,  like  Attus  Clausus  of  Regillua,  in  old 
-■  times,  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  ob- 
taining the  consulship.  Disappointed  in  this  hope,  he 
would  feel  himself  slighted,  and  seek  the  means  of 
revenging  himself.  Privernum  had  been  deprived  of 
a  portion  of  its  domain  after  the  late  war,  and  had 
seen  this  land  occupied  by  Roman  settlers  ;  motives, 
thereforo,for  hostility  against  Rome  were  not  wanting, 
and  hopes  of  aid  from  Samninm  might  encourage  to 
an  attempt  which  otiierwiae  would  seem  desperate. 
But  either  these  hopes  were  disappointed,  or  Vitruvius 
had  rashly  ventured  on  an  enterprise  which  he  could 
not  guide.  He  was  defeated  in  the  field,  and  fled  to 
Privernum  after  the  battle  ;  his  own  countrymen,  the 
people  of  Fundi,  disclaimed  him,  and  made  their  sub- 
mission ;  but  the  Privernatians  held  out  resolutely 
against  two  consular  armies  till  the  end  of  the  Roman 
civil  year;  and  the  now  consuls,  who  continued  to 
beset  Privernum  with  the  whole  force  of  Rorao,  did 
not  finish  the  war  for  some  mouths  afterwards.  At 
length  Privernum  submitted  '" ;  Vitruvius  Vaccus  was 
taken  alive,  kept  in  the  dungeon  at  Rome  tUl  the 
consuls'  triumph, and  then  was  scourged  and  beheaded; 
some  others  were  put  to  death  with  him  ;  the  senators 
of  Privernum,  like  those  of  Velitrae,  were  deported 
beyond  the  Tiber :  the  consuls,  L.  ^mihus  and  G. 
Plautius  triumphed  ",  and  j^milius  obtained  the  sur- 


i»  The  case  of  L.  Fulvius  of  Tua- 
cnlum,  a  very  few  years  later,  aeetna 
to  throw  light  upon  thi'  views  of 
Titruvius  Taccns.  It  is  mentionud 
of  Fulvtiu,  that  in  one  jear  he  coni- 
tnandcd  a  Tusoulan  annj  Against 
Borne,  and  in  tho  next  wm  hioisolf 
elected  Roman  con  sal.  having  in 
the  interval  obliuned  the  full  citi- 
Kenihip  of  Rome.  Ciniumstances 
fa  Toured  him,  and  wore  mlrepse 
to  Tltruriu*;  bnt  the  nbjVt  in 
view  waa  in  both  cases  probably  the 


»  Livy.  VIII.20. 

^  See  tlie  Fasti  CapitoUni,  vliiali 
iiUo  give  the  consul  Emilias  j ' 
title  of  PrivernM. 

Tha  ooina  of  the  Plaiitikn  & 
stm*k  at  the  rtr?  end  of  ll 
Tenth  oentury  of  Romi 

the   triumph   over   Pr  

the    Iq-end,    C.    HVPSAE.    COS.      _ 
PEEIVER.   CAPT.   HypBieuB  — 
one  of  the  cognamtnx  of  the  Plaa- 
tian  iamilj,  and  in  later  timei  tb^ 


ni,  vhioli 
lilins  t^^^ 

f  tk6^H 

ill  twiSH 


ver- 
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name  of  Privemas,  in  honour  of  his  conquest  over  so    ^''-V'* 
obstinate  an  enemy.  ' — — ' 

What  follows  is  almost  without  example  in  Roman  ^^7ia*l[** 
history,  and  though,  like  every  other  remarkable  story  g^J^'flJ*^ 
of  these  times,  its  details  are  in  some  respects  uncer-  *'*i^f^ 
tain,  yet  its  truth  in  the  main  may  be  allowed  **,  and  ^*  Roman 
it  is  well  worthy  of  mention,  as  a  sohtary  instance  of 
that  virtue,  so  little  known  to  the  Romans,  respect  for 
the  valour  of  a  brave  enemy.  After  their  triumph, 
the  consuls  brought  the  case  of  the  people  of  Priver- 
num  before  the  senate,  and  urging  their  neighbour- 
hood to  Samnium,  and  the  hkeUhood  of  a  speedy  war 
with  the  Samnites,  recommended  that  thev  should  be 
gently  dealt  with,  to  secure  their  fideUty  for  the  future. 
Some  of  the  senators  were  disposed  to  adopt  a  less 
merciftil  course;  and  one  of  these  called  to  the  Priver- 
natian  deputies  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  sue  for 
.  mercy,  and  asked  them,  "  Of  what  penalty,  even  in 
their  own  judgment,  were  their  countrymen  deserv- 
ing?" A  Privematian  boldly  answered,  "Of  the 
penalty  due  to  those  who  assert  their  liberty."  The 
consul,  dreading  the  eflFect  of  this  reply,  tried  to  ob- 

prerailing  one;  bat  the  conqueror  Privematians  became  Roman  citi- 
of  PriFemam,  according  to  the  zens,  they  used  to  relate  with  pride 
Fasti,  was  C.  Plautius  l)ecianus.  this  instance  of  the  unflatt4^ring 
That  is,  apparently,  he  was  a  De-  nobleness  of  their  fathers.  Wlien 
cina,  adopted  into  the  Plautian  fa-  it  became  famous  at  Rome,  the  Ro- 
milj,  so  tnat  his  name  at  full  length  mans,  as  it  reflected  credit  on  them 
would  have  run,  C.  Plautius  Hyp-  also,  were  glad  to  adopt  it  into  their 
8008  Decianus.  See  Eckhel,  Docbr.  history,  and  then  the  several  great 
Num.  Vol.  V.  p.  275.  families  which  had  conducted  wars 
^  The  details  are  uncertain,  be-  at  different  periods  against  Privei> 
cause  Dionysius  places  its  date  in  num,  were  each  anxious  to  appro- 
the  year  398,  and  ascribes  the  ques-  priate  it  to  themselves.  Thus  the 
tioDS  put  to  the  Privematians,  not  Marcii  wanted  to  fix  it  to  the  ear- 
to  a  Plautius  or  ^milius,  but  to  a  lier  war  with  Privemum,  which  had 
Marcius ;  that  is  to  say,  to  C.  Mar-  been  carried  on  by  an  ancestor  of 
cius  Rutilus,  the  first  plebeian  die-  theirs ;  while  the  ^'Emilii  and  Plautii 
tator  and  censor.  There  are  also  claimed  it  for  the  last  war,  in  which 
•oihe  variations  in  the  circumstan-  their  ancestors  bad  been  the  consuls. 
ces  of  the  story.  It  appears  to  me  The  Privematian  story  in  all  proba- 
that  the  story  itself  was  of  Priver-  bility  mentioned  no  Roman  general 
natian  ongiB,  and  that  when  the  by  name. 
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tain  another  of  a  humbler  strain,  and  he  asked  tl 
'  deputy,  "  But  if  we  spare  you  now,  what  peace  may 
we  expect  to  have  with  you  for  the  time  to  come  ? 
" Peace  true  and  lasting,"  was  the  answer,  "if  itfl 
terms  be  good  ;  if  otherwise,  a  peace  that  will  soon  be 
broken."     Some  senators  cried  out  that  this  was  the 
language  of  downright  rebellion ;  but  the  majority 
were  moved  with  a  nobler  feeling,  and  the  consul,  turn- 
ing to  the  senators  of  highest  rank  who  sat  near  him, 
said  aloud,  "  These  men,  whose  whole  hearts  are  set; 
upon  liberty,  deserve  to  become  Romans."     Aocord-' 
ingly  it  was  proposed  to  the  people,  and  carried,  that 
the  Privematians  should  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizenship :  in  the  first  instance,  probably; 
they  were  admitted  to  the  private  rights  only,  but  ten^i 
years  afterwards,  two  new  tribes  were  formed,  am 
one    of  these,  the  Ufentine,  included  amongst  i1 
members  the  inhabitants  of  Privernum". 
,       The  year  425  is  further  marked  by  an  alarm  of 
'''  new  Gaulish  invasion,  which  was  thought  so  seriouBji 
that  the  workmen  in  the  several  trades,  and  even  thoeA] 
whose  business  was  altogether  sedentary",  are  said  to 
have  been  enlisted  as  soldiers  ;  and  a  large  army,  com- 
posed in  part  of  such  materials,  marched  out  as  far  as 
Veii  to  look  out  for  and  oppose  the  expected  enemy. 
A  similar  alarm  "  had  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
dictator,  and  to  an  unusual  strictness  in  the  enlist- 
ment of  soldiers,  three  years  before  ;  but  in  neith^ 
instance  did  any  invasion  actually  take  place.    Poly^ 
biuB  says  ^',  that  at  this  period  "the  Gauls,  seeing  tl 
growing  power  of  the  Romans,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  them;"  he  does  not  mention  what  were  the  terms 
of  this  treaty,  and  Livy  seems  to  have  known  notl 
of  its  existence.  Probably  the  Gauls  found  that  thi 


•*  Fesliu,  in  "  Oufentina." 

=•  "  Sellulttril."     Livy,  VIII.  31. 


"  Livy,  VIII.  17. 
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arms  might  be  turned  against  other  nations  with  more  chap. 
advantage  and  less  risk  than  against  Rome;  while  the  ^ — v-^ 
Romans,  looking  forward  to  a  war  with  Samnium, 
would  be  glad  to  purchase  peace  on  their  northern 
fix>ntier  by  some  honorary  presents  to  the  Gaulish 
chiefs,  and  by  engaging  not  to  interfere  with  them, 
so  long  as  they  abstained  from  attacking  the  Roman 
territory. 

On  their  southern  frontier  the  Romans,  still  with  a  JheRomaM 

'  found  a 

View  to  the  expected  war  with  the  Samnites,  secured  colony  at 
their  direct  communications  with  Campania,  by  send-  Tarrad'na. 
ing  a  small  colony  or  garrison  of  three  hundred  set- 
tlers to  occupy  the  important  post  of  Anxur",  or 
Tarracina.  Each  man  received  as  his  allotment  of 
land  no  more  than  two  jugera,  so  that  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  ground  divided  on  this  occasion  did  not  ex- 
ceed 400  English  acres.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
these  three  hundred  colonists  composed  the  whole 
population  of  the  town;  many  of  the  old  inhabitants 
doubtless  still  resided  there ^',  and  had  continued  to 
do  so  ever  since  the  place  had  become  subject  to  the 
Romans;  but  they  had  ceased  to  form  a  state  or  even 
a  corporate  society ;  all  their  domain  was  become  the 
property  of  theRoman  people,  and  they  were  governed 
by  a  magistrate  or  praefect  sent  from  Rome.  The 
Roman  colonists,  on  the  other  hand,  governed  them- 
selves and  the  old  inhabitants  also;  they  chose  their 
own  magistrates  and  made  their  own  laws;  and  over 
and  above  the  grant  of  two  jugera  to  each  man,  a  por- 
tion too  small  by  itself  to  maintain  a  family,  they  had 
probably  a  considerable  extent  of  common  pasture  on 

*•  Liyy,  VIII.  21.  ence,  not  to  build  a  new  one  for 

^  It  is  a  part  of  the  well-known  themselves;  and  thus  by  the  very 

definition  of  a  Roman  colony  given  nature  of  the  case,  they  would  gene- 

by  SenrioB,  JEn.  I.  12,  that  **  de-  rally  form  a  part  only  of  the  whole 

ducti  sunt  in  locum  certum  eedificiis  population  of  such  a  town,  as  the 

mnnitam."    The  colonists  were  sent  ola  inhabitants  would  rarely  be  alto- 

to  inhabit  a  town  already  in  exist-  gether  extirpated. 
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the  mountains,  the  former  domain  of  the  city  of 
-'  Anxur,  and  of  which  the  colonists  would  have  not  in- 
deed the  sovereignty,  but  the  beneficial  enjoyment. 
It  should  be  remembered  too,  that  as  they  retained 
their  Koman  franchise,  they  could  still  purchase  or 
inherit  property  in  Rome,  and  intermarry  with  their 
old  countrymen;  and  thus,  if  any  of  them  returned  to 
Rome  at  a  future  period,  they  would  easily  enrol  their 
names  again  amongst  the  members  of  their  old  tribe, 
and  so  resume  the  exercise  of  all  their  political  rights, 
which  had  been  suspended  during  their  residence  in 
the  colony,  but  not  actually  forfeited. 
,  Two  years  after  the  war  with  Privernum,  there 
began  that  course  of  events  which  finally  involved  the 
Romans  in  opeu  hostihtiea  with  the  Samnites.  When 
the  Latin  confederacy  waa  broken  up  hy  the  victory 
of  Manhus  and  Decius,  Capua,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
punished  for  her  accession  to  it  by  the  loss  of  her 
domain  land;  and  the  territory  thus  ceded  to  Rom^e 
had  been  partly  divided  out  by  the  government  to  the 
commons  in  small  portions  of  three  jugera  to  each 
settler,  and  partly  had  been  occupied,  after  the  usual 
manner,  by  families  of  the  aristocracy.  Thus  a  large 
body  of  strangers  had  been  introduced  into  Campania; 
and  disputes  soon  arose  between  them  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Greek  towns  of  tho  sea-coast".  Of  these, 
PaliBpolis  and  Neapolie,  the  old  and  new  towns  o( 
Parthenope,  were  at  this  period  almost  the  sole  sur- 
vivors. They  were  both  Cumiean  colonies;  but  Cumw 
itself  had,  about  eighty  years  before,  been  taken  by 
the  Samnite  conquerors  of  Capua;  and  since  that 
period  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  purely  Greek  city:  a 

='  Livy,   VIII.    22.      DionjBiiia'  allips,  or,  in  the  well-known  Oreak 

statemcat  represents  the  wrang  as  t«rm,   of  tbose   who   were    utr^caot 

□tt'er«(l   to   tho    Comjianlans   them-  rqt  'PwfUiiwi'  ^yifionas.     Sue   Did- 

sehea ;  snii  tlint  the  RomuDs  took  nf  s.  XV.  4.     Fragm.  Mai. 
UD   the  cause    of   their   dependent 
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foreign  race,  language,  and  manners  were  intermixed    ^^^ ' 
with  those  of  Greece;    and   lately  Cuma9,  like  the  ' — ^ — ' 
neighbouring  towns  of  Capua  and  Acerrae,  had  become 
intimately  connected  with  Rome.     The  two  Partheno- 
pean  towns,  on  the  contrary,  had  retained  their  Greek 
character  uncorrupted;  when  their  mother  city  had 
been  conquered,  they  opened  their  gates  to  the  fugi- 
tives *'  who  had  escaped  from  the  ruin,  and  received 
them  as  citizens  of  Parthenope;  and  although  a  short 
time  afterwards  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Sanmites,  perhaps  from  dread  of  the  ambition   of 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  yet  this  connexion  had  not 
interfered  with   their  perfect  independence.      They 
kept  up  also  friendly  relations  with   the  people  of 
Nola,  whose  admiration  and  imitation  of  the  Greeks 
was  BO  great  as  to  give  them  in  some  respects  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Greek  people  ^^    Now,  for  the  first  time, 
they  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  Romans,  who 
accused  them  of  molesting  the  Roman  settlers  in  Cam- 
pania, and  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  injury.    Cer- 
tainly the  Greeks  had  no  scruples  to  restrain  them 
from  making  spoil  of  the  persons  and  property  of  bar- 
barians ;  but  the  hostility  was  generally  mutual ;  the 
Greek  cities  in  Southern  Italy  had  suffered  greatly 
from  the  attacks  of  their  Lucanian  neighbours;  and 
the  Roman  settlers  and  occupiers  of  land  in  Campania 
might  sometimes  relieve  their  own  wants  by  encroach- 
ing on  the  pastures  or  plundering  the  crops  of  the 
Greeks  of  Parthenope. 

What  account  the  Neapolitans  gave  of  the  origin  {iJ  R^i^ 
of  their  quarrel  with  Rome,  we  know  not;  but  the  j^j^^J^ 
Roman  story  was,  that  when  their  feciales  were  sent  Sftmnitet. 


-'  Dionysius,   XV.    6.      Fragm. 
Mai. 

»or  aairaCoiuvnv,     IHonys.  XV.  5. 


The  coins  of  Nola  closely  resemble 
those  of  Xeapilis,  and  the  legend 
is  in  the  Greek,  not  in  the  Oscao 
character. 
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to  Paleepolis"  to  demand  satisfaction,  the  Greeks,' 
-■  being  a  tongue-valiant  people,  returned  an  insulting 
refusal.  Upon  this  the  senate  submitted  to  the  cen- 
turiea  the  resolution  that  war  should  be  declared  with 
the  people  of  Palaepolis;  and  the  centuries  having 
approved  of  it,  war  was  declared  accordingly.  Both 
consuls  were  sent  into  Campania;  Q.  Publilius  Philo 
to  attack  the  Greeks,  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  to  watch 
the  Samnites,  who  were  expected  to  aid  them.  It  is 
said  that  a  Samnite  garrison  of  4000  men",  togethi 
with  2000  men  from  Nola,  were  received  into  Palw-? 
polls;  and  L,  Cornelius  reported  \a  the  senate  that 
enhstments  of  men  were  ordered  all  over  Samnium, 
and  that  attempts  were  making  to  excite  the  people  of 
Privernum,  Fundi,  and  Formic  to  rise  in  arms  a^ 
against  Rome.  Upon  this,  ambassadors  were  sent 
the  Roman  government  to  the  Samnites,  to  obtain 
redress  for  their  alleged  grievances.  The  Samnites 
whollydenied  their  having  tampered  with  Privernum**, 
Fundi,  and  Formije;  and  the  soldiers  who  had  gone 
to  Palfepolis  were,  they  said,  an  independent  body, 
who  had  volunteered  into  the  Greek  service,  and  had 
not  been  sent  by  any  public  authority.  This  was 
probable  enough,  at  a  period  when  Campauian,  or 
Opican,  or  Samnite  mercenaries, — for  the  same  mi 
were  called  indifferently  by  all  these  names, — ^bol 
such  a  high  renown  for  valour,  and  were  enhsted  in1 
the  service  of  so  many  different  nations.     But  the 

"  DiaDysinB,  in   all   bin   aiKMunt  treaty  with  Rome.     But  PalnpoUs 

J  of  these  anuira,  malies  mention  onl^  mnat  reallv  have  been  ■  verv  insig- 

I  of  Neapoliai  the  nsTiie  of  Palnpohs  nifiuant   place;    far  it  follonred  u- 

\  does  not  once  occur  in  his  narrative,  most  aa  aa  in&llible  rule,  that  when- 

f  In  the  Boman  flturj.FaliepoIia  holda  ever    a    new   town,   Neapolia,   wu 

I  the  more  proaineiit  plsw ;    for  no  founded,   in   a   more   adranta^eoiu 

I  other   reason   apparently,  than   be-  Bituatioo.theoldtown,  or  PaltepaUi 

I  OaUBe  PftliapoliB  was  conquered  by  n-^nt  to  dec^y. 

(.force,  and  enabled  Publilius  ta  ob-  "  Livy,  VlII.  23. 

n  the  hoDOur  of  a  triumph,  while  "^  Li^'y,  VTII.  23. 
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Sanmites  fiirther  charged  the  Somans  with  a  breach    ^^^ 
of  the  treaty  on  their  part,  in  having  planted  a  Roman 
colony  at  Fregellae ;  a  place  which,  having  been  con- 
quered by  the  Sanmites  firom  the  Yolscians  in  the  late 
war  with  the  Latin  confederacv,  belonged  ricrhtftdlv 
to  them  as  their  share  of  the  spoil.     The  Roman 
annalists  seem  to  have  known  of  no  adequate  answer 
that  was  made  to  this  charge:  the  Romans  proposed, 
it  is  said,  to  refer  the  question  to  the  decision  of 
some  third  power,  keeping  possession  however   of 
Fregellae  in  the  mean  time.  But  the  Sanmites  thought 
their  right  so  clear,  that  it  was  idle  to  refer  the  matter 
to  any  arbitration'^,  and  to  aUow  the  Romans  in  the 
mean  while  to  exclude  them  from  entering  upon  their 
own  land.    They  replied  that  no  negotiations,  and  no 
mediation  of  any  third  party  could  decide  their  dif- 
ferences ;    the  sword  alone  must   determine  them. 
**  Let  us  meet  at  once  in  Campania,"  they  said,  "  and 
there  put  our  quarrel  to  issue.'*     The  answer  was 
characteristic  of  the  Romans :  "  Our  legions  march 
whither  their  own  generals  order  them,  and  not  at  the 
bidding  of  an  enemy."     Then  the  Roman  fecialis,  or 
herald'*,  stepped  forward :  "  The  gods  of  war,"  he 
said,  "wiU  judge  between  us."     And  then  he  raised 
his  hands  to  heaven  and  prayed,  "  If  the  Roman  Com- 
monwealth has  received  wrong  from  the  Samnites,  and 
shall  proceed  to  take  up  arms  because  she  could  obtain 
no  justice  by  treaty,  then  may  all  the  gods  inspire  her 
with  wise  counsels,  and  prosper  her  arms  in  battle;  but 
if  Rome  has  been  false  to  her  oaths,  and  declares  war 
without  just  cause,  then  may  the  gods  prosper  neither 
her  coufisels  nor  her  arms ! "    Having  said  thus  much, 
the  ambassadors  departed;  and  L.  Cornelius,  it  is  said, 

**  See  the  answer  of  the  Corinth-  to  the  arbitration   of  some    third 

imns  when  the  Corcjrsans,  like  the  party.     Thucjd.  I.  39. 
Romans,  first  besieged  Epidamnus,        *^  Dionysius,  XY.   13.     Fragm. 

afid  then  offered  to  refer  the  dispute  Mai. 
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plebeian 


crossed  the  frontier  immediately,  and  invaded  Sai 

'  nium. 

"  But  the  year  passed  away  unmarked  by  any  dcci^fl 
actions.  Q.  Publilius  ostablishod  hiiuBclf  between  Pal 
polis  and  Ncapolis,  so  as  to  intercept  all  land  coraiE 
nication  between  them,  and  to  be  enabled  to  lay  was 
their  territory.  He  did  not  venture,  however,  to  be- 
siege either  city,  and  as  the  sea  was  open  to  their 
ships,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  soon  reduced  by 
famine.  Thus  when  the  consular  year  was  about  to 
close,  Q.  Publilius  was  empowered  to  retain  his  com- 
mand as  proconsuP",  till  he  should  have  brought  the 
war  to  a  conclusion;  and  this  is  the  first  instance  on 
record  of  the  name  and  office  of  proconsul,  and  proves 
the  great  interest  which  Pubhlius  must  have  had  both 
in  the  senate  and  with  the  people  at  large  :  for  cer- 
tainly no  urgent  public  necessity  required  that  he 
should  receive  such  an  extraordinary  distinction.  It 
might  have  seemed  of  much  greater  consequence  to 
leave  the  same  general  in  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Samnium;  but  Cornelius"  was  only  excused  from 
returning  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia,  and  was  re- 
quired to  nominate  a  dictator  for  that  purpose :  as 
soon  as  the  new  consuls  came  into  office,  the  conduct 
of  the  war  was  committed  to  them. 

The  consul  named  as  dictator,  M,  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus,  a  man  who  had  been  himself  consul  four  years 
before,  but  was  of  a  plebeian  faraUy.  And  here  we 
may  observe  a  confirmation  of  Niebuhr's  opinion,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  senate  at  this  period  was  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  the  more  violent  patricians,  or  pro- 
bably of  the  majority  of  the  order.  The  senate  liad 
just  conferred  an  unprecedented  honour  on  the  man 
whom  the  patricians  most  hated,  on  the  author  of  the 
Pubhlian  laws.     This  probably  excited  much  bitter- 


•  Livy.  VIII.  23. 


■  Livy.  VIII.  23. 
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ness ;  and  although  M.  Claudms  Marcellus  seems  to    ^^^• 
have  given  no  personal  cause  of  offence,  yet  as  he  was  ' — ^^ — ' 
a  plebeian, the  more  violent  patrician  party  determined 
to  vent  their  anger  upon  him.     They  could  not  stop 
the  proconsulship  of  Publilius,  for  that  was  solely 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  senate  and  people ;  but 
the  dictatorship  of  Marcellus  might  be  set  aside  by  a 
power  which  was  still  exclusively  patrician,  and  for 
that  very  reason  was  likely  to  be  animated  by  a  strong 
patrician  spirit,  the  college  of  augurs.    Reports  were 
spread  abroad  that  the  dictator  had  not  been  duly  ap- 
pointed, that  some  religious  impediment  had  occurred; 
and  of  this  question  the  augurs  alone  were  judges.    It 
was  referred  to  them,  and  they  pronounced  that  in  the 
appointment*^  the  auspices  had  not  been  properly 
taken,  and  that  it  was  therefore  void.     The  dictator 
accordingly  resigned  his  oflBlce ;  but  the  decision  of  the 
augars,  although  not  legally  questionable,  was  openly 
taxed  with  unfairness.     The  consul,  it  was  said,  was 
in  the  midst  of  his  camp  in  Samnium;  he  had  arisen, 
as  was  the  custom,  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  had 
named  the  dictator  when  no  human  eye  beheld  him. 
He  had  mentioned  nothing  of  evil  omen  to  vitiate  his 
act;  there  was  no  witness  who  could  report  any,  and 
bow  could  the  augurs,  whilst  living  quietly  at  Rome, 
pretend  to  know  what  signs  of  unlucky  import  had 
oocorred  at  a  given  time  and  place  in  Samnium  ?    It 
was  plain  to  see  that  the  real  impediment  to  the  dic- 
tttor's  appointment  consisted  in  his  being  a  plebeian. 

The  patricians  appear  to  have  been  so  encouraged  ^t*^Jf  JiJ*^ 
by  tlris  victory,  as  to  venture  upon  another  attempt  of  f-^^^"**" 
I  fiur  more  desperate  nature ;  they  seem  to  have  tried 
to  set  aside  the  Licinian  law,  and  to  procure  the 
dection  of  two  patrician  consuls.    This  at  least  is  the 
most  likely  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  after  the  dic- 

•  Ury,  Ylll.  23.     "  Vitiosum  videri  dictatorem  pronuntiaverunt/* 
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tator's  resignation,  when  the  comitia  were  to  be  held 
■'  by  an  interrex,  the  election  was  so  delayed",  that 
thirteen  interregna,  a  period  of  more  than  sisty-five 
days,  were  sufiisred  to  elapse  before  the  new  consuls 
were  appointed.  The  fourteenth  interrex  was  L. 
^miUus  Mamercinus,  a  man  whose  family  since  the 
days  of  the  good  dictator  Maniercus  jEmilius  had 
always  been  opposed  to  the  high  patrician  party,  who 
was  himself  a  friend"  of  Publilius  Phiio,  and  whose 
brother  had  been  Publihus'  colleague  and  associate  in 
the  year  in  which  he  had  passed  his  famous  laws.  He 
brought  on  the  election  without  delay,  and  took  care 
that  it  should  be  couductod  according  to  law :  and 
thus  the  efforts  of  the  patricians  were  baflled,  and  a 
plebeian  consul,  C.  Poetelius^',  was  elected  along  with 
the  patrician  L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 
f  It  was  an  untimely  moment  for  the  renewal  of  party 
"  quarrels,  when  Rome  was  entering  upon  her  second 
and  decisive  war  with  Samnium.  In  the  first  contests 
the  two  nations  had  met  without  animosity,  and  the 
war  was  ended  between  them  soon  and  easily.  Bi 
in  the  fourteen  years  which  had  since  elapsed  th<._ 
feehngs  had  become  greatly  changed.  They  were  now 
well  aware  of  each  other's  power  and  ambition ;  their 
dominions  were  brought  into  immediate  contact ; 
neither  could  advance  but  by  driving  back  the  other. 
The  Latin  states  were  now  closely  united  with  Rome, 
and  it  was  become  a  question  which  of  the  two  racea» 
the  Latin  or  the  SabeUian,  should  be  the  sovereign 
central  and  southern  Italy.  The  second  Samuite 
therefore  was  carried  on  with  feelings  of  bitter  hos- 
tility ;  and  instead  of  ending,  like  the  first,  within 
three  years,  it  lasted  amidst  striking  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  for  more  than  twenty. 

*"  Livj,  VIII.  23.  earlier,  when  he  wiu   himMlf 

'"  He   had   named   Publilius   his     Utor,  Utj,  VLII.  16. 
niMtCT  of  the    horse   a   few   _veara         ■'  Livy,  VIII.  2fi, 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SECOND  SAMNITE  WAR — L.  PAPIRIUS  CURSOIl — AFFAIR 
OF  THE  FORKS  OR  PASS  OF  CAUDIUM — BATTLE  OP 
LAUTUL^ — Q.    FABIUS   AND   THE    WAR    WITH    ETRURIA. 

— A.u.o.  428-450  :  423-444,  niebuhr. 

*'  Samnites  qninquaginta  annis  per  Fabios  et  Papirios  patrcs,  commque 
liberos,  ita  sabegit  ac  domuit  (populus  Roman  us),  ita  ruinas  ipsas  urbium 
diruit,  ut  hodie  Samnium  in  ipso  Samnio  requiratur ;  nee  facile  appareat 
materia  quataor  et  viginti  triumphorum/' — Flobus,  I.  16. 


The  second  Samnite  war  brings  us  to  the  middle  of   chap. 

•       .        •  XXXI 

the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  and  within  little  more  than  > — ^.-1^ 
three  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  era.  Alexander  of  the  tJ^ 
died  almost  before  it  had  begun;  and  neither  Aristotle  ntuj  war. 
nor  Demosthenes  were  living  when  the  Romans,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  the  contest,  were  sent  under  the  yoke 
at  the  memorable  pass  of  Caudium.     At  its  conclu- 
sion, sixteen  years  later,  wc  are  arrived  at  the  second 
generation  of  Alexander's  successors ;  Eumenes  and 
Antipater  were  dead,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  in 
the  height  of  his  renown ;  and  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy 
had  already  assumed  the  kingly  diadem,  and  founded 
the  Greek  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt.  So  com- 
pletely had  Greece  arrived  at  the  season  of  autumn, 
while  at  Rome  it  was  yet  the  early  spring. 

The  war  on  which  we  are  ffoinof  to  enter  lasted  on  General  na- 

o         o  ture  and 

the  lowest  computation  above  twenty  years.     It  was  objects  of 
full  of  action,  but  its  events  present  so  complicated  a 
VOL.  ir.  M 
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HAP.    tissue,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  its  general 
■"  principle.     Here,  however,  as  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  it  was  a  great  object  with  either  party  to  tempt 
the  allies  of  the  other  to  revolt ;  and  thus  the  Eoman 
aiTuies  were  so  often  employed  in  Apulia,  and  in  the  I 
valley  of  the  upper  Liris,  while  the  Samnites  were  I 
eager  at  every  favourable  opportunity  to  pour  down  I 
into  Campania.  At  first  the  fidelity  even  of  the  Latia  I 
states  to  Rome  seemed  doubtful ;  but  that  was  secured  I 
by  timely  concessions,  and  Rome  and  Latium  firmly  I 
united  were  enabled  to  send  out  armies  so  superior  in  ■ 
number  to  those  of  the  Samnites,  that  while  revolt 
from    the  Romans  was  an  attempt  of  the  greatest 
danger,  revolt  to  them  was  prompted  both  by  hope 
and  fear.     The  Etruscan  war,  like  all  the  other  mUi-  J 
tary  attempts  of  that  divided  people,  offerud  no  offec-  1 
tual  diversion  ;  and  at  last  Samniura  saw  her  aUiea  1 
stripped  as  it  were  from  around  her,  and  was  obligedl 
herself  to  support  the  havoc  of  repeated  invasions.  I 
She  then  yielded  from  mere  exhaustion  ;  but  was  so 
unsubdued  in  spirit,  that  she  only  made  peace  tUl  sho 
could  organize  a  new  force  of  allies  to  assist  her  in 
renewing  the  struggle. 
..        Q.  Publilius  Philo '  in  his  new  oflice  of  proconsul 
was  continuing  his  land  blockade  of  the  Greeks  of 
Partlienope ;  while  the  new  consuls  of  the  year  42Sa 
with  their  united  armies  were  ordered  to  invade  SaiE 
'am.  But  the  Romans,  according  to  the  policy  which! 
invariably  pursued  in  their  later  wars,  did  no< 
to  carry  on  a  systematic  war  in  their  enemy'ff 
r  till  they  had  secured  the  alhance  of  some 
1  his  immediate  neighbourhood.     Thus,  before 
ommenced  their  operations,  they   concluded 
I  of  alliance ''  with  the  Lucanians  and  Apuliana, 
'  rate,  with  some  particular  states  or  tribes  o^ 
y,  VUI.  25.  »  Livy,  VIII.  25. 
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these  two  nations.  The  Lucanians,  although  a  kindred  chap. 
people  to  the  Samnites,  were  politically  distinct  from  ^  ,  '  ^ 
them  ;  and  they  had  moreover  their  own  internal  fac- 
tions *,  each  of  which  would  gladly  apply  for  foreign 
aid  to  enable  it  to  triumph  over  its  rival.  Besides, 
they  were  the  old  enemies  of  the  Greek  cities  on  their 
coasts ;  and  as  Rome  was  now  in  open  war  with  Nea- 
polis,  and  on  the  brink  of  a  quarrel  with  Tarentum, 
this  very  circumstance  would  dispose  the  Lucanians 
to  seek  her  alliance.  As  for  the  Apulians,  they  were 
treated  by  the  Samnites,  it  is  said,  almost  as  a  subject 
people  *;  and  they  might,  therefore,  as  naturally  look 
to  Rome  for  deliverance,  as  the  allies  of  Athens,  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  ready  to  revolt  to  Lace- 
dasmon.  But  the  Samnite  government  had  not  the 
active  energy  of  the  Athenian :  and  the  Romans  were 
still  more  widely  distant  from  the  pusillanimity  and 
utter  unskilfulness  which  marked  the  military  plans  of 
Sparta. 

We  know  nothing  but  the  mere  outside  of  all  these  End  of  th© 
transactions;    the  internal  parties  whose   alternate  th^oJcekt 
triumph  or  defeat  influenced  each  state's  external  rela-  Sope"  n^*- 
tions,  are  mostly  lost  in  the  distant  view  presented  by  ?^mc8  the 
the  annalists  of  Rome.     But  it  is  recorded  *  that  the  RiLaill*** 

•  This,  Xiebuhr  observes,  appears  killed,  and  which  was  exactly  con- 

from  the  statement  that  Alexander  temporary  with  the  battle  of  Ch^ero- 

of  Epims  during  his  wars  in  Italy  nea,  and  the  beginning  of  the  great 

was  attended  by  about  two  hundred  Latin  war.  (Diodorus,  XVI.  62-88.) 

Lncanian  exiles  ;    and    that    these  But  of  the  subsequent  relations  be- 

exiles    treated    with   the    opposite  tween  Tarentum  and  the  Lucanians 

party  and  purchased  their  return  to  we  have  not  a  word ;  the  whole  of 

their  several    states   by   betraying  the  17th  and  18th  books  in  their 

him  and   murdering   him.      Livy,  present    state    being    devoted    ex- 

Vm.  24.     It  is  vexatious  that  Dio-  clusively   to  the   aii'airs  of  Greece 

doms,  or  rather  his  work  as  it  now  and  Asia;  and   the  portion  of  the 

remains  to  us,  makes  no  mention  of  history  which   treated  of  the  con- 

the  affairs  of  Italy  during  this  period,  temporaiy  events  in  Sicily  and  the 

He  notices   the   war    between    the  west  havmg  been  entirely  lost. 
Lucanians    and    Tarentum   in    the         ^  Livy,     IX.    13.         See    chap. 

110th  Olympiad,  in  which  Archida-  XXVIIl.  of  this  History,  note  28. 
muB,  the  king  of  Sparta,  fought  on        *  Livy,  YIII.  25, 
the  side  of  the  Tarentines  and  was 
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CHAP,  ^'ar  witb  tbe  Greeks  of  Parthenope  irai?  ended  by  the 
^ — ,,— /  act  of  a  citizen  of  Palaepolis^  irho,  preferring  the 
BiOinan  to  the  Bamnite  connexion-,  found  ntieanB  to 
admit  the  Romans  into  his  citr-  Publilins  obtained 
a  triumph  for  his  conquest,  and  Palaepolis  is  no  more 
beard  of  in  history ;  but  Xeapolis,  warned  in  time  by 
the  fate  of  her  sister  city,  did  not  allow  one  of  her 
own  citizens  to  place  her  at  tbe  enemy^s  naercy,  bnt 
at  once  concluded  peace  for  herself,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Roman  alliance  ^  From  that  day  forward 
tbe  political  history  of  Xeapolis  is  a  blank  to  ns,  till, 
in  the  revolution  of  ages,  tbe  Cbalcidiaii  cdlonj  be- 
came the  seat  of  an  independent  duchy, and  afiierwards 
of  a  Xorman  kingdom. 
TW  u^  The  people  of  Tarentum ',  it  is  said,  were  greatly 
fr«w  U4mm  concerned  at  tbe  issue  of  this  war ;  and  weEPeamdous 
WnX*  by  every  means  to  stop  the  alarming  growth  of  the 
^^'  Socman  power.  A  strange  story  is  told  of  their 
deceiving  tbe  Lucanians  by  felse  representations  of 
outrages  offered  by  the  Roman  generals  to  some 
Lucanian  citizens ;  and  the  effect  of  their  trick,  it  is 
said,  wa»  so  great,  that  the  whole  Lucanian  nation,  in 
the  very  same  year  in  which  they  had  concluded  their 
alliance  with  Rome,  revolted,  and  joined  the  Samnites. 
But  the  Samnites,  mistrusting  this  sudden  change, 
obliged  them  to  give  hostages  for  their  fidehty,  and 
to  receive  Samnite  garrisons  into  their  principal 
towns, 
oucurity  It  is  quite  evident  that  we  have  not  here  the  whole 
explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Lucanians.  Some 
internal  revolution  must  have  prepared  the  way  for  it, 
ad  then  any  stories,  whether  true  or  false,  of  the 
ilence  of  the  Roman  generals  might  be  successfully 

•Tt  VIII.   26,  speaks  _of  a    polin)  deinde  summa  rei  Grsecorum 


ofthew 


lipotitaniiin/'  not "  Pal»-    venit."    But  see  chap.  XXX.  note 
MMh*  which  he  accounts  for    31. 
^  "^  JBo  enim,    (scil.  Naa-        '  Livy,  VIII.  27. 
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employed  to  excite  the  popular  indignation.  But  how  chap. 
the  Roman  party  was  so  suddenly  and  completely  ^ — v — ' 
overthrown,  and  why  neither  of  the  consular  armies 
made  any  attempt  to  restore  it,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
jecture. The  whole  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
two  consuls  is  confined  to  the  statement^,  that  they 
penetrated  some  way  from  Capua  up  thevalley  of  the 
Vultumus,  and  took  the  three  towns  of  AUifae,  Callifae, 
and  Rufrium.  But  no  success  was  obtained  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  deserve  a  triumph,  and  the  con- 
quered towns  were  in  all  probability  immediately 
abandoned,  for  the  Romans  could  not  as  yet  hope  to 
maintain  their  ground  permanently  on  the  upper  Vul- 
tumus ;  and  it  appears  that  fifteen  years  afterwards 
AllifaB  was  still  held  by  the  Samnites.  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  campaign,  the  aspect  of  the  war  was 
not  favourable  to  Rome. 

The  next  year  opened  still  more  unpromisinffly ;  for  a.u.c.  429. 
tne  Vestmians'^jomea  the  Samnite  confederacy ;  andpaijm.  War 
if  the  Romans  attacked  them,  it  was  likely  that  the  vcttiuian». 
Marsians,  Marrucinians,  and  Pelignians,  would  all 
take  up  arms  in  their  defence.  These  four  nations 
lay  on  the  north  and  north-west  of  Samnium,  and 
their  territory  reached  from  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
to  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  to  the 
shores  of  the  lake  Fucinus.  If  they  were  hostile,  all 
communication  between  Rome  and  Apulia  was  ren- 
dered extremely  precarious;  and  Samnium  was  se- 
cured from  invasion  except  on  the  side  of  the  valley 
of  the  Liris,  or  from  Campania.  The  Romans,  there^ 
fore,  boldly  resolved  to  declare  war  at  once  against 
the  Vestinians,  and  by  a  sudden  attack  to  detach  them 
from  the  Samnitc  alliance.  One  of  the  new  consuls, 
Dec.  Junius  Brutus,  marched  immediately  into  their 
country ;  the  neighbouring  nations  remained  quiet, 

"  Livy,  VIII.  26.  »  Livy,  VIII.  29. 
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x\xL    ^^^  ^^^  Ve?tiiiian*,  overpowered  bv  a  superior  force, 

'  saw  ih^ir  wLole  o:^untTT  laid  waste;  and  when  they 

wer*r  proT'vk^i  to  risk  a  battle  they  were  totally  de- 
fe&z^A,  aad  wertr  rednced  for  the  rest  of  the  season  to 
disperse  their  armv,  and  endeavour  onlv  to  defend 
their  several  cities.  Two  of  these ",  however,  were 
taken*  and  ahhoogfa  it  is  not  mentioned  that  the  Yes- 
tirians  soed  for  peace,  yet  the  communication  between 
Borne  and  Apulia  seems  for  the  future  to  have  been 
carrkd  on  through  their  country  without  interruption. 


I.  Panru       Meanwhile  the  other  consul,  L.  Furius  Camillas, 
who  was  to  have  invaded  Samnium",  was  taken  ill. 


and  became  unable  to  retain  his  command.  Being 
then  ordered  to  name  a  dictator,  he  fixed  upon  L. 
Papirins  Cursor,  who  accordingly  appointed  Q.  Fabius 
Eullianus  his  master  of  the  horse,  and  marched  out 
to  attack  the  Sanmites.  Liw's  carelessness,  and  the 
extreme  obscurity  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  in 
Samnium,  make  it  impossible  to  ascertain  the  seat  of 
this  campaign  exactly.  We  cannot  even  tell  whether 
the  fiomans  invaded  Samnium'*,  or  were  obliged 
themselves  to  act  on  the  defensive,  wid  to  meet  the 
Samnite  army  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Anio,  under 

I*  Catin*    and    CingiluL — lAvr,  obserrcs,  that  the  circomstances  of 

VllL  29.    Both  names  are  entirelj  the  stonr  which  follows,  imply  that 

nnknowDy  and  both,  therefore,  as  the  Itoman  army  coald  have  been 

usual*  are  given  with  great  Taria-  at  no  great  distance  from  Borne : 

tions  in  the  MSS.      The  ooantry  of  and  the   Imbrivian  or  Simbrivian 

the  Yestinians  lay  on  the  left  liank  hills  of  the  npper  valley  of  the  Anio 

cf  the  riTer   Atomns,  and  it  in-  are  well  known.     In  this  Samnite 

dnded    that   hiflrhest  part    of   the  war,  wherever  we  have  any  details 

i^ole    range    ot    the    Apennines,  of  a  battle,  Uie  geography  of  the 

kDOwn  by  the  name  of  "  II  gran  campaign   is    generally  more  per- 

Btmo  d'ltalia."    Bat  the  sites  of  plexed    than    ever;    because    such 

ilM  aercnl  sn>*U  towns  in  it,  which  details  always  come    from   stories 

ia  all  probability  had  perished  long  preserved  by  the  several  families  of 

bifiin  tiie  Angostan  age,  it  is  im-  the  aristocracv,  whether  in  writing 

powihly  to  ascertain  now.  or  traditionally  ;  and  these,  caring 

^  JArjf  VIII,  29.  nothing  for  the  military  history  of 

■■  lArj  fixes  the  scene  of  action  the  previous  operations,  only  sought 

ia  Sammom,  and  calls  the  place  at  to  describe  the  deeds  of  their  hero 

wMeh  the  action  was  fonght  "  Im-  in  the  battle. 
Vnaam/'  VIII.  80.    Bat  Niebahr 
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the  Imbrivian  or  Simbrivian  hills,  about  half  way    chap. 

YYYT 

between  Tibur  and  Sublaqueum.  ^-_^,_^ 

The  faint  and  obscure  outline  of  the  military  trans-  story  of  hit 
actions  of  this  campaign  affords  a  strong  contrast  to  Jnln"  ^. 
the  lively  and  fiill  picture  of  the  dispute  between  the  mLte* W ' 
Roman  dictator  and  his  master  of  the  horse,  which    *  ^"*' 
the  annals  have  given  amongst  the  events  of  this  year. 
As  the  story  would  be  considered  honourable  to  both 
the  actors  in  it,  the  traditions  and  memoirs  of  both 
their  famiUes  would  vie  with  each  other  in  recording 
it;  and  the  historian,  Fabius  Pictor,  in  honour  of  his 
own  name  and  race,  was  likely  to  give  it  a  place  in 
his  history.     It  is  told  by  Livy  with  his  usual  power 
and  feeUng;  but  here,  as  in  the  story  of  T.  Manlius 
and  his  son,  it  will  be  best  merely  to  repeat  the  out- 
line of  it,  as  we  have  no  other  knowledge  of  it  than 
what  we  derive  from  Livy  himself,  and  to  give  it  again 
in  detail  would  be  either  to  translate  him,  or  to  de- 
scribe with  less  effect,  what  in  him  is  related  almost 
perfectly. 

When  the  auspices  were  taken  ^^  as  usual,  by  the 
dictator  at  Rome,  previously  to  his  marching  out  to 
war,  the  signs  of  the  will  of  the  gods  were  not  suffi- 
ciently intelligible.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
take  them  over  again;  and  as  they  were  auspices^* 
which  could  only  be  taken  lawfully  within  the  pre- 
cinct of  the  old  Ager  Romanus,  the  dictator  was 
obliged  for  this  purpose  to  return  to  Rome.  He 
charged  his  master  of  the  horse  to  remain  strictly  on 
the  defensive  during  his  absence;   but  Fabius  dis- 

"*  Livy/;,VIII.  30.  Komanusand  the  ager  Gabinus  are 

"  This   appears  from  that  well-  classed  apart,  because  in  these  two 

known  j>a8Aage  in  Varro,  in  which  districts  the  auspices  might  be  taken 

be  gives  the  augurs'  division  of  all  in  the  same  wa^'.   All  otliercountries 

countries,  according  to  the  rules  of  were  either  ager  peregrin  us,  or  ager 

their  art ;  that  is,  according  to  the  hosticus,  or  ager  mcertus ;  and  these 

several  kinds  of  auspices  which  were  required    diticrent    auspices.     See 

peculiar  to  each  of  them.    The  ager  Varro,  V.  §  33.     Ed.  Miiller. 
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obeyed  his  orders,  and  gained  some  slight  advanfci 
'  over  the  enemy;  an  advantage  which  the  annalists 
magnified  into  a  decisive  victory,  with  a  loss  to  the 
Samnites"  of  20,000  men.  However  Papiniis,  ag 
Boon  as  he  heard  of  thia  breach  of  his  orders,  hastened 
back  to  the  camp,  and  would  have  executed  Fabius 
immediately,  had  not  the  violent  and  almost  mutinous 
opposition  of  the  soldiers  obliged  him  to  pause. 
During  the  night  Fabius  fled  from  the  camp  to  Rome, 
and  immediately  summoned  the  senate  to  implore 
their  protection ;  but  ere  the  senators  were  well  assem- 
bled, the  dictator  arrived,  and  again  gave  orders  to 
aiTCSt  him.  M.  Fabius,  the  father  of  the  prisoner, 
■•;  then  appealed  to  the  tribunes  for  their  protection,  and 
r  declared  his  intention  of  carrying  his  son's  cause  be- 
fore the  assembly  of  the  people.  Papirius  warned  the 
',  tribunes  not  to  sanction  so  fatal  a  breach  of  military 
disciphne,  nor  to  lessen  the  majesty  of  the  dictator's 
office,  by  allowing  his  judgments  to  bo  reversed  by 
any  other  power.  The  tribunes  hesitated;  they  were 
unwiUing  to  establish  a  precedent  of  setting  any  limits 
to  the  absolute  power  of  the  dictator,  a  power  which 
was  held  essential  to  the  office;  and  yet  they  could 
not  bear  to  permit  an  exercise  of  this  power  so  extra- 
vagantly severe  as  to  shock  the  sense  and  feelings  of 
the  whole  Roman  people.     They  were  relieved  from 

»  Livy.VlII.  30.  Somewritere, 
not  content  with  Ihia,  assertied  that 
two  pitched  battles  lied  been  fought 
durlnf;  the  dictator's  absence,  and 
that  Fabius  had  been  twice  signally 
vieturiouB.  "  Jo  quihusdam  annali- 
bus  tota  res  prst^miissa  est,"  sajs 
Livj ;  thttt  ia,  the  action  wa«  of  no 
impuTtanoe  in  itself,  and  therefore 
was  omitted  in  those  annals  which 
did  not  enter  into  iho  detaila  of  the 
rtory  of  Papirius  and  Fabiua.  But 
an  it  made  ■  necessarj  part  of  that 
atorj,  it  wu  mentioned  of  course  in 
every  TcraioQ  of  it-,  and  both  the 


Piipirian  and  the  Fabirin  traditions 
would  be  disposed  to  exaggerate  its 
importance:  the  latter  Iroui  an  ob- 
vious reuaon  ;  but  the  former  would 
be  disposed  to  do  it  equailv,  for  tha 
glory  of  the  vbaracler  of  Papiiioi 
was  placed  in  his  unyielding  asMir- 
tion  ur  the  sanredness  of  discipline ; 
and  thin  would  be  rendered  the  more 
striking,  in  proportion  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  action,  which  he,  not- 
withstanding, treated  as  a  crime, 
because  it  had  Iwen  fought  contrary 
to  his  orders. 
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this  difl&culty  by  the  people  themselves  ^* ;  for  the  ^^x^ 
whole  assembly  with  one  voice  implored  the  dictator 
to  show  mercy,  and  to  forgive  Fabius  for  their  sakes. 
Then  Papirius  yielded ;  the  absolute  power  of  the  die- 
ter, he  said,  was  now  acknowledged :  the  people  did 
not  interfere  to  rescind  his  sentence  *^  but  to  entreat 
his  mercy.  Accordingly  he  declared  that  he  pardoned 
the  master  of  the  horse ;  "  and  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  generals  was  established,"  says  Livy,  "  no  less 
firmly  by  the  peril  of  Q.  Fabius  than  by  the  actual 
death  of  the  young  T.  Manlius."  This  is  true,  if  by 
peril  we  understand  not  only  that  he  was  in  danger, 
but  also  that  he  was  no  more  than  in  danger,  and  that 
he  did  not  actually  perisli;  for  the  execution  of  Fabius 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  ruinous  to  discipline 
than  any  other  possible  result  of  the  transaction,  as 
the  reaction  of  feeling  produced  by  laws  of  extreme 
severity  has  a  direct  tendency  to  utter  lawlessness. 
It  may  be  observed  also,  that  according  to  this  story 
the  tribunes  possessed  the  power  within  the  city,  of 
staying  the  execution  even  of  a  dictator's  sentence  : 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  him,  no  less  than  in  an 
inferior  magistrate,  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of 
the  solemn  covenant  of  the  sacred  hill,  to  have  touched 
the  person  of  a  tribune.  And,  in  the  same  manner, 
the  people  in  their  centuries  could  undoubtedly  have 
taken  cognizance  of  the  offence  of  Fabius  themselves, 
and  removed  it  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dictator. 
But  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  people  wished  so  to 
interfere,  because  it  was  hold  to  be  expedient  that  the 
dictator's  power  should  be,  in  practice,  unrestrained; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  judged  better  to  save  Fabius  by 
an  appeal  to  the  clemency  of  Papirius,  rather  than  by 
an  authoritative  reversal  of  his  sentence. 

"  Livy,  VIII.  35.  populo  Romano,  donatur  tribunicio) 

''  "Non  noxa  exiraitur  Q.   Fa-    potestati,    precarium    non    juRtum 

bins,  sed  noxse  damnatus  donatur    auxilium  fercnti."    JAyj,  VIII.  35. 
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From  this  story  we  return  again  to  the  meagrenesi 
-■  of  the  accounts  of  the  war.     It  is  said  that  whilsli'l 
Papirius  '"  was  absent  in  Rome,  one  of  his  foraging^" 
parties  was  cut  oft"  by  the  Samnites ;  and  that  after 
his  return  to  the  army,  the  soldiers  were  so  unwiUing 
to  conquer  under  hia  auspices,  that  in  a  bloody  battle, 
fought  under  bis  immediate  command,  with  the  enemy,., 
the  fortune  of  the  day  was  left  doubtful.    Then,  said'l 
the  stoiy '",  Papirius  saw  how  needful  it  was  to  win  tin 
love  of  his  soldiers;  he  was  assidiious  in  his  attentiouj 
to  the  wounded  ;  he  commended  thera  by  name  to  thi 
care  of  their  respective  officers  ;  and  he  himself  wiU 
hisUeutenantswentround  the  camp,  lookingpersonal^ 
into  the  t^ents,  and  asking  the  men  how  they  were,^ 
The  affections  of  the  army  were  thus  completely  re- 
gained; another  battle  followed,  and  the  victory  of  the 
Komans  was  so  decisive,  that  the  Samnites  were  forced       ,. 
to  abandon  the  open  country  to  the  ravages  of  their  ^^ 
enemies,  and  were  even  driven,  so  said  the  stories  of  i^^ 
the  Papirian  family,  to  solicit  peace.     The  dictator 
granted  an  armistice,  and  ambassadors  from  the  Sam- 
nites followed  him  to  Rome,  when  he  returned  thither, 
about  the  end  of  February  ",  to  celebrate  his  triumph. 
But  as  the  terms  of  a  lasting  peace  could  not  be  agreed 
upon,  nothing  more  was  concluded  than  a  truce  for 
a  single  year ;  a  breathing  time  which  both  partiec 
might  find  convenient. 

The  new  consids,  however,  were  engaged  in  hosti" 
lities  with  the  Samnites  in  the  course  of  their  mag; 
tracy,  so  that  the  Roman  annalists  accused  the  Saj 
nites  of  having  broken  the  truce  as  soon  as  Papiriiij 
went  out  of  office".     In  the  utter  confusion  of  tW 
chronology  of  this  period,  and  the  obscurity  of  its  hioj 

"  Livy,  VIII.  35.  ipsnrum   (iiiiiuoiftfiiiD)   saiwt*  fld* 

"  Livy,  VILI.  36.  iuit;  adi'o,  poatrjun-m  Papirii 
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tory,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  charge  was  well  ^5^^- 
founded  or  no.  But  the  events  of  this  year,  431,  ac-  "rrr^r^ 
cording  to  the  common  chronology,  have  been  more 
than  ordinarily  disguised  and  suppressed,  for  the 
annalists  represent  it  as  a  year  marked  by  no  memor- 
able action ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  witnessed  a  coalition 
against  Rome,  which  was  indeed  quickly  dissolved,  but 
in  the  mean  time  had  exposed  the  republic  to  the 
most  imminent  jeopardy.  We  must  attempt  to  restore 
the  outline  at  least  of  the  real  but  lost  picture. 

The  Samnites  had  employed  the  year  of  thp  truce  The  consult 
in  endeavouring  to  procure  assistance  for  themselves  A^uiut*?^ 
amongst  the  allies  and  subjects  of  Rome.  They  sue-  ^*™°*^- 
■  ceeded,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  with  the  ApuUans  : 
some  of  whose  cities  ^^  revolted  from  the  Romans,  and 
called  in  the  Samnites  to  assist  in  reducing  those  who 
refused  to  join  them.  Thus  when  the  truce  was 
either  ended  or  broken,  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus  ",  one 
of  the  consuls,  was  obliged  to  march  with  one  consular 
army  into  Apulia;  whilst  the  other  consul,  C.  Sulpicius 
Longus,  was  sent  into  Samnium.  Whether  he  made 
his  attack  on  the  side  of  Campania,  or  from  the 
country  of  the  Pelignians  and  Marsians,  we  know  not; 
but  it  appears  at  any  rate  that  both  consuls  were 
engaged  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  and  their  commu- 
nications with  it  would,  therefore,  be  liable  to  great 
interruption. 

Five  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  rights  of  Great  nting 
Roman  citizenship  had  been  bestowed  on  the  people  of  near  Rome' 
Privemum ;  thirteen  years  had  passed  since  the  same  fSii  rights  of 
privileges  had  been  given  to  the  Tusculans.     But  as  ^.I^FuTvIITs 
this  citizenship  extended  only  to  private  rights,  and  xTcuknl!** 
conferred  no  political  power  (for  neither  the  Priver- 

^  Livy,  VIII.  37.  him  Aulius,  however,  when  he  men- 

^  Livy  calls  him  Q.  iEmilius  Cer-  tions  his  second  consulship  in  the 

retanus,  hut  says,  "  Aulium  auidam  year  429.     Livy,  IX.  15. 

annales  habent."     He  himself  calls 
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natians  nor  the  Tusculans  were  as  yet  inc 
-  Roman  tribe,  and  consequently  they  enjoyed  no  rights 
of  voting) ;  so  it  was  felt  to  be  a  degradation  rather 
than  a  benefit ;  or  at  any  rate,  it  was  fitted  only  for  a 
temporary  measnre,  which  ought  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  more  perfect  union.  We  may  conjecture  also  from 
what  has  taken  place  in  other  countries,  that  hopes 
had  been  held  out,  or  even  promises  made,  by  the 
Bomans,  of  which  the  fulfilraentwas  afterwards  indel 
nitely  delayed  ;  and  the  nobility  of  Privemura 
Tusculum,  connected  with  those  of  Rome  in  thoir 
vate  relations,  and  aspiring  to  share  with  them  also' 
their  political  distinctions,  were  especially  impatient 
of  their  actual  condition.  The  Samnite  war,  and, 
above  all,  the  absence  of  both  the  consular  armies 
remote  parts  of  Italy,  seemed  to  afford  them  an  oppoi 
tunity  of  enforcing  their  claims,  and  obliging  the 
mans  to  grant  them  a  full  equality  of  rights.  Suddenly, 
therefore,  like  the  Iriah  volunteers  of  1782,  the  people 
of  Tusculum  and  Privernum  flew  to  arms ;  and  the 
spirit  which  actuated  them  must  indeed  have  been 
general,  if  it  be  true  that  the  people  of  Velitrie  **, 
although  already  included  in  a  Roman  tribe,  were  yet 
persuaded  to  join  them.  One  of  their  leaders  was  L. 
Fuivius  Curvus,  of  Tusculum,  and  hke  the  leaders  of^ 
the  Italian  allies  in  the  great  war  of  the  sevenl 
century,  he  was  invested  with  the  title  of  consul^ 
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"  In  the  bill  proposed  aftetwnrdB 
bj  M.  FlaviuB  for  llie  punishment 
of  the  Tusculans,  it  v/ae  proposed 
to  punish  all  those  "quorum  ope 
■c  consilio  Velitvmi  PrivrrnatewjUD 
populo  Itomnno  bellBni  fecisieut." 
This  aai  only  allude  to  the  short  irar 
of  this  jear;  but  the  account  of 
these  Bvants  in  Livy  is  so  meagre, 
that  if  we  only  followed  hit  narrative 
the  Blluiion  would  be  anintelligible; 
fur  not  a  ward  hod  been  suid  oi  Pri- 
vernum since  the  war  of  425,  nor 


of  Velitrw  since  the  groat  Latin  war. 
Drakenboi'vh,  therefore,  is  naturally 
at  a  losa  to  undi^rstand  the  meaning 
of  the  passa;;?!  but  as  the  sljitement 
of  the  lauguat^  of  the  bill  is  likaly 
to  be  authentic,  we  might  rentare 
even  from  that  alone  to  siippljr  the 
defeota  of  the  other  part  of  Livy'a 
narrative,  even  if  we  had  not  Pliny'« 
remarkable  notice  of  L.  FulrinSfJI 
which  throws  a  lij^ht  upon  the  wholk.l 
transaction. 

"  "  Est   et   L,  Fulvius  ititei 
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A  Privematian  leader  was  probably  associated  with    chap. 

.  XXXI. 

him  in  this  dignity,  in  intimation  that  Tusculum  and  * — .^-^ 
Privernum  were  resolved  to  form  a  distinct  Roman 
commonwealth  of  their  own,  they  too  being  Roman 
citizens,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  persisted  in 
excluding  them  from  the  government  and  honours  of 
their  common  country. 

Their  measures  seem  to  have  been  taken  with  the  JJ^'f^'pJS?^'' 
most  careful  secrecy,  and  the  execution  of  them  fell  SJ^**®** 
upon  the  Romans  like  a  thunderbolt.     In  the  dead  of  2ind8*of  th« 
the  niffht  an  alarm  was  sfiven  that  an  enemy  was  before  iw^fg^nto 

<-5  °         ^    ^  ^  •'  are  granted. 

the  walls  of  Rome  ^^ ;  the  citizens  arose  in  haste,  each 
man  seized  his  arms,  and  ran  to  the  Capitol,  or  to  de- 
fend the  walls  and  secure  the  gates  of  the  city.  The 
attempt  of  L.  Fulvius  to  surprise  Rome,  not  less  bold 
than  the  march  of  C.  Pontius  T^lesinus  upon  the 
Colline  gate,  was  timely  baffled  ;  and  finding  the  city 
secured  against  a  surprise,  he  retreated  as  rapidly  as 

signia  exempla,  Tusculanorum  re-  repentc  civitatem  eicivit,  ut  capito- 
bellantium  consul ;  eodemque  ho-  lium  atqae  arx  moenianue  et  port» 
nore  qaam  transisset  exomatus  con-  plena  armatonim  faennt,  et  cum 
fertim  a  populo  Romano  :  qui  solus  concursatum  ronclamatumque  ad 
eodem  anno  quo  fuerat  hostis  Romfe  arma  omnibas  locis  esset,  prima  luce 
triumphavit  ex  iis  quorum  consul  nee  auctor  nee  causa  terroris  com- 
faerat."  Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  VII.  paruit."  The  story  thus  given  is  a 
44.  Now  the  title  of  consul  was  mere  absurdity;  but  it  is  probable 
Roman  exeluHivel}-,  and  not  Latin  ;  enough,  if  explained  as  in  the  text. 
the  Latins  had  pnetors  and  dicta-  We  read  of  a  similar  night  attack 
tors,  but -no  consuls;  which  would  made  by  the  .£quian8  upon  Tuscu- 
naturally  be  the  case,  if  the  origin  lum  towards  the  close  of  the  third 
of  the  name  at  Rome  were  as  acci-  century  of  Rome,  Livy  IIL  23 ;  and 
dental,  and  as  connected  with  the  in  the  same  manner  Appius  Herdo- 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time,  nius  had  actually  surprised  the  Capi- 
as I  have  supposed  it  to  have  been,  tol  at  Rome  in  the  year  294.  It 
See  Vol.  I.  chap.  xv.  p  2C0.  If  then  may  be  that  Fulvius  expected  to  be 
Fulvius  was  really  called  consul,  and  joined  by  a  party  within  Rome  itself 
not  prsetor,  the  title  muj«t  have  been  and  the  failure  of  this  cc -operation 
chosen  with  the  same  feeling  as  in  may  have  ruined  his  design.  That 
the  Italian  war ;  when  the  Italian  he  ^hould  have  retreated  instantly, 
alliea  claiming  to  be  the  true  repre-  as  soon  as  he  found  that  he  wa^  dis* 
sentatives  of  the  Roman  nation,  covered,  was  of  course  necefwary ; 
elected  their  two  conj»uls  and  twelve  and  thus  there  would  have  been  no 
praetors  in  opposition  to  the  consuls  enemy  to  be  seen  from  the  walls  of 
and  prsetors  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Rome  when  the  day  broke  ;  and  yet 
*  Livy,  VIII.  37.  **  Ronue  noc-  the  alarm  in  the  night  was  any  thing 
ianms  terror  ita  ex  somno  trepidant  but  imaginary. 
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CHAP,  he  had  advanced.  But  althougli  this  single  blow  had 
failed,  it  still  revealed  the  magnitude  of  the  actual 
danger.  If  Velitrae  had  joined  in  the  revolt,  what 
hope  was  there  that  the  other  cities  of  Latium  would 
remain  faithftd  ?  and  if  the  whole  storm  of  the  Latin 
war  should  again  gather,  when  the  Samnites  were  no 
longer  allies  of  Rome,  as  in  the  last  war,  but  her 
deadly  enemies,  what  prospect  was  left  of  victory  ? 
The  pride  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  was  obliged  to 
yield ;  and  the  self-same  conduct  which  in  Vitruvius 
Vaccus  five  years  before  they  had  punished  with  death, 
they  were  now  obliged  in  the  case  of  L.  Fulvius  Ctu*vus 
to  reward  with  the  consulship.  Whet  security  they 
could  give,  that  they  would  keep  their  plighted  faith, 
we  know  not ;  but  L.  Fulvius  was  so  satisfied,  that  he 
went  over  to  the  Romans,  and  his  countrymen  and 
their  allies,  assured  that  their  demands  would  be 
granted,  laid  down  their  arms.  A  mad  if  not  a 
treacherous  attempt  to  disturb  this  understanding  was 
made  byM.  Flavius",one  of  the  tribunes ;  he  proposed 
a  law  for  visiting  with  condign  punishment  those 
citizens  of  Tusculum  who  had  been  the  instigators  of 
the  late  insurrection.  This  must  undoubtedly  have 
included  L.  Fulvius  himself;  and  had  the  law  passed, 
the  Latins  in  indignation  and  despair  would  have  risen 
as  one  man;  and  the  quarrel  would  have  become 
utterly  irreconcileable.  One  tribe,  the  Pollian,  voted 
in  favour  of  it,  and  even  expressed  its  wish  for  a  still 
bloodier  vengeance  on  the  whole  people  of  Tusculum, 
such  as  the  Athenians  had  taken  upon  the  revolted 
Melians  and  Scionaeans.  But  all  the  other  tribes,  to 
the  number  of  eight-and-twenty,  had  the  wisdom  to 
reject  the  bill.  In  the  very  next  census  the  Tuscu- 
lans  "  and  Privernatians  received  the  full  rights  of 

^  Livj,  VII.  37.  the  Privernatians,  because  they  were 

^  This  is  known  with  regard  to     included  in  the  tribe  Ufentina  or 


citizenship ;  but  L,  Fulvios  obtained  the  object  of  his    ch  af. 
ambition  even  without  this  short  delav;  he  was  olocteil  ^-^— 
at  once  Roman  consul :  and  the  man  who  in  one  voar 
had  led  a  hostile   armv  to  assail  the  verv  walls   of 
Bome,  was  in  the  next  vear  invested  with  the  hichest 
civil  and  military  power  in  the  Roman  commouwoahh. 

What  became  of  the  consular  armies  in  Samniinn  F^wtK 

and  Apulia,  while  these  important  events  wore  jviss-  5S2^  vwu*> 

ing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  we  have  no  moans  r^o^ 

of  discoverinsr-     It  is  certain  that  thev  iraiiuxl  no  vie- 

tories ;  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  sustained 

some  defeats,  and  that  their  Ul   fortune  niav  have 

helped  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  govornmont, 

and  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the 

Tusculans.     But  when  the  seeds  of  dissension  near 

home  were  destroved,  and  Tuscuhnn  and  the  other 

neiorhbourinor  cities  were  cordiallv  united  witli  Rome, 

the  war  in  Samnium   assumed   a  diflerent    aspect. 

The  Roman  annals  represent  the  year    Vol  as  one 

marked  bv  most  brilliant  victories ;  althousxh  some 

accounts  "  ascribed  the  merit  of  them  to  the  consuls, 

Q.  Fabius  and  L.  Fidvius,  while  others  gave  it  to  a 

dictator,  A.  Cornelius  Arvina.     All  agi*eed,  however, 

in  saying  that  the  Samnites  sustaineil  a  bloody  defeat, 

insomuch    that   the  party  in   Samnium    which  was 

favourable   to  peace  obtained  for   the   moment   an 

ascendancy.     This  party  resolved  to   purchase    the 

friendship  of  Rome  by  the  humblest  concessions ;  all 

prisoners^®  and  all  plunder  taken  from  the  Romans 

were  to  be  restored  ;  all  the  demands  of  the  Romans 

Onfentina,  which  was  created  in  436.  were  ailinittod  to  the  full  franohiHO 

See  Livy,  IX.  20.     Diodorus,  XIX.  hy  L.  Papiriiis  Cursor,  wlio,  \v^  ap- 

10.     With  regard  to  the  Tusculans  pears  from  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  wiw 

it  is  only  a  conjecture,  but  we  never  one  of  the  censors  of  the  year  KJi), 

hear  of  them  atWrwards,  except  as  when    the  Falerian    and   Ufontino 

full  citizens ;   and   their  being  en-  tribes  were  creatwl. 

ToUed  in  the  Papirian  tribe  (which  «»  Livy,  VIIl.  38.  31). 

is  known  from  Livy,  VIIL  37),  seems  *•  Livv,  Vlll.  39.    Dion  CiiFsias 

to  suitwith  the  supposition  that  they  Fragm.  Ursin.  143. 
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HAP.    before  the  war  were  to  be  fully  satisfied ;   and  Bru- 
^v^-^  tulus  Papius,  the  leader  of  the  war  party,  was  to  be 
given  up  to  the  Romans  as  the  man  who  had  broken 
the  peace  between  the  two  nations.     Brutulus  Papius, 
it  is  said,  would  not  be  given  up  alive ;  he  killed  him- 
self, and  only  his  lifeless  body  was  offered  to  the 
vengeance  of  his  enemies.    But  the  Romans,  thinking 
that  a  party  which  could  yield  so  much  would  not 
dare  to  refuse  any  thing,  rejected  even  these  terms, 
and  would  be  contented  with  nothing  less  than  that 
the  Samnites  should  acknowledge  their  supremacy, 
and  become  their  dependent  allies'*.     One  imsuc- 
cessfiil  campaign  was  not  enough  to  reduce  so  brave  a 
people  to  such  an  humiliation;  the  whole  nation  re- 
solved to  try  the  chance  of  war  once  more ;  and  their 
choice  of  an  imperator  or  captain-general  for  the 
approaching  campaign  fell  on  a  man  who  has  deserved 
to  be  called  the  Samnite  Hannibal,  or  Caius  Pontius 
of  Telesia  ". 
c*ro-        The  military  history  of  the  ensuing  year  is  more 
niin-  than  ordinarily  obscure,  because   the  annals   were 
S!^    filled  with  nothing  but  the  stories  about  the  disaster 
of  Caudium,  and,  as  usual,  these  stories  never  think 
of  connecting   the  event  to  which  they  relate  with 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  it,  but  plunge  into 
the  midst  of  it  at  once.     The  two  new  consuls,  it  is 
said,  T.  Veturius  and  Sp.  Postumius,.at  the  he^  of 
O  consular  armies,  consisting  each  of  two  Roman 
7BB^    and    a    considerable    force  of  auxiliaries, 
ihed  from  Rome  into  Campania ;  as  if  it  was 
ided  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  great  Samnite  cities 

pim,  HI.  Pragm.  4.  nately  against  Sylla  was  also  Pon- 

it  oallad  Pontios  Telesinus  tius  Telesinus,  and   possibly  a  de- 

tnthor  of  the  HtUe  work  scendant  of  the   Pontius  who  de- 

'^  lUnthibtis."  in  the  notice  feated  the  Romans  at  the  pass  of 

-tamias.    The  great  Sam-  Candium. 

•  who  firaght   to  oImU- 


UIM. 
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on  the  southern  side  of  the  Matese  at  Caudium,  and  chap. 
Telesia,  and  Beneventum,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  '^ — v— ^ 
Maleventum.  The  last  compaign  in  Apulia  had, 
probably,  recovered  the  revolted  cities  in  that  coun- 
try, and  the  Roman  party  amongst  the  Apulians  was 
supposed  to  be  strong  enough  to  retain  their  coun- 
trymen in  their  alliance  with  Rome.  Thus  the  seat 
of  war  was  removed  entirely  to  the  southern  frontier 
of  Samnium ;  and  C.  Pontius,  the  Samnite  general, 
was  prepared  to  defend  the  passes  which  lead  from 
the  plain  of  Naples  to  Beneventum  and  the  higher 
valleys  within  the  line  of  the  Apennines. 

But,  in  order  to  tempt  the  Romans  to  plunge  They  enter 
blindly  into  these  defiles,  Pontius  contrived  to  mis-  Caudiwn. 
lead  them'  by  a  false  report  that  the  whole  Samnite 
army  was  gone  off  into  Apulia^',  and  was  there  busily 
engaged  in  besieging  Luceria;  as  if  trusting  to  the 
natural  strength  of  their  own  country  to  withstand 
the  invasion  of  the  Roman  consuls.  The  consuls 
believed  this  story,  and  thinking  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  danger  of  their  allies  made  it  necessary  to 
choose  the  shortest  route  into  Apulia,  while  the 
absence  of  the  Samnite  army  would  enable  them  to 
force  their  way  through  Samnium  without  difficulty, 
they  entered  the  fatal  pass  of  Caudium.  This  was 
a  cut  or  valley  in  the  outer  line  or  wall  of  the  Apen- 
nines, leading  from  the  plain  of  Campania  under  the 
foot  of  Tiburnus  to  Maleventum.  The  modem  road 
from  Naples  to  Benevento  still  runs  through  it,  and 
it  is  now  called  the  valley  of  Arpaia^*. 

*■  Livy,  IX.  2.    At  what  period  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  Romans. 

in  this  campaign,  or  by  what  forces.  But  the  historv  of  this  campaign 

Lnceria  was  really  won  over  to  the  cannot  be  completely  restored. 
Samnite  alliance,  it  is  not  possible        ^  The  situation   of  the  pass  of 

to  say.      A  part  of   the  Samnite  Caudium  has  been  a  matter  of  dis- 

forces  may  have  been    in    Apulia  pute.      Mr.   Gandy,  in    a  memoir 

when  the  Komans  entered  Samnium ;  published   by   Mr.  Keppel  Craven, 

and  C.  Pontius  may  have  won  his  m  his  tour  through   the  southern 

victory  with  an  army  much  inferior  provinces    of   Naples,    p.    12 — 20, 

VOL.    II.  N 
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T:^T   3.T   OF    ROME. 

:-  -\r  R:nan  armv  found  itself  on  a 

■ 

.  1  .  T  :l-r  -rr-er^^v,  wlio  showed  them- 
f  iLiTT  iL  i  :r.  :?.v  recir,  as  soon  as  the 
..  ^iiiT  -^rT-r  r:  :rr-ed  uv  the  obstacles 
^i'  '  '.-i  ":Lii  V-ioked  up  the  road  in 
Ti-T  ^"ir.r'ei  in  a  situation  nearly 
:  ::'  T,iz-izlis  a:  Thrasvmenus,  the 
:z.:lr:r>  IrZ-^'.-ri'  .  Xight, however, 
II  :.:il  l-iTT^irrlrn;  but  to  retreat  to 
:=::•:  f^:/.T:  t'-r  pass  in  their  rear,  by 
Ti  _  -_:7  i.i  t^TtTt-i  :!.:  valley,  was  secured  by 
*  _  7  - 1   ::  -    -    -.-=.'  :*it-  IjI  no  other  resource  but  to 

■ 

-:  -. :.  -  jL  --T  -  ^t".  -:z  f^  from  the  scene  of  their 

;  -  _  -    .1  1  - :  -•  -  1   :t1t?^*t  to  abide  the  issue.     The 

■ 

r. :_:_-—     -:-.:^    -Jl_j    ^:i   them   in   their  power, 

-  .    -         :    .  :  _—  r  ,-  - -.    -IT'  5.  Ui  Xiebuhr  and  Mr.  Keppel  Cra- 

-—  ■    -—  . :.  .-     -      ;-     -;  t;-  .^U  it. however, a  narrow  valley, 

r^-     --^.  ~-  ;.:-   y-r^  Li'i  ".Le  Romans,  as  the v  have  (lis- 

:  .    '    .        -*  .                :  :.    :      ■-  j-i  *<•:  rrery  other  part  of  the  story, 

:                     '■  -              .     -    -r  -  :  v-r-.   likely  alito  to  exaggerate  the 

^"  .  .  .          -    '.  ■      ..     -  -    ^:   V  :     :  z-'^rL  iinioullifs  of  the  ground,  in 

':      .  ■  -         ■  --                         -    '.  -i-:  :■;  '.trssen  the  shame  of  their 

i:  --*     -L  ':  •       :        -    -          i.    -i  -  L.tt.  is  is  well  known,  makes 

•   -  :  .:.  i:  1  >  :.-.:-  ^     *     ::-  T  •  :': :    Zi.n-ir.*   surrender   without    a 

i:r_:  .:>t...  Mi^  i-:.!     1  -_■;    I.  .  _  r  J     r    :  TrT.izT.e  bv  the  insuperable 

i^f   :..-:: TjT-  .'■■:  :•-    :."  '. : .    :  ..:. :    .■:  i.~ .  i'.:>."S  ::'  the  ground  where  they 

l^Tzr:2l^  ^iil  :.^       7   r  :.-'7  :::  ;  ;•-   >-i  ri.:npped.     But  Appian, 

•  _-    ^    ._     ._  ..    _^._.^^_.;- ..^    ■-    -J  ^  viti    ir    r-unierates    the  officers 


fcrTOsi'i-^  zz^z  L:^7  *   i:->.— ;:    -  t.  ;     f  ^— ei  ::.e  Capitulation  after- 

c»    w#    *<^2e   ""^i*   :-.<o^j-..:  .i^r  XA.rl».  r^Lnit*  only  twelve  military 

«ci^-t.  stnI  "7  ---   i.±.-.:7   . :  r:*  :-..:-:*.  iii  xa\s.  that  those  who 

Li'ZjS  15  *::::  t::i  i.:ii.  .-i-..:-  ^^rrvi  —rrv  ill"5rbo  were  surviving; 


<4  li*  TA*.*y  ii  AT^.iii.      l»i:  .".-r^y-T,-   Ir:.  utra  rovs  Bif<f>6af}- 

Lirr'*  iie*0T-:p::v::«.  unlrf*  ire    .Ar.  -.7..-:,-   •.x-»-— HI-  Fragm.  4,  §  0. 

W  »fi»  that  They  ar?  iast::   fr.n  >'.-«^  :^ .    M.«i:ir  armies  consisted 

lome  wilier  who  »-a*  ca^:,:  sl.-z  ■::' :"  ur  *..:'->.  .vri  !.:id  twenty-four 

wchmatters,  deserve  CO  crt-ii:;  ir.i  r..:i::-v   ••:;- .:r.-=*  :    so  that  half  of 

tbe  picture  wLioh  h-?  give*  ..i  :le  :Lv   iVll   r.-:...<r  m;:st   have   been 


of  Cjudium  is  but  a  nErjrv^in-  liihcr   kvl.t-i   .r  d:>aMed   bv  their 

ta^ion  of  almost  all  mounuin  v^i-  woLir.  :>.     Ar.d  Ci.vni  in  two'pluct-s, 

liyi,  which  contrwrt  at  inferval-  into  quoted  bv  X-r*:  uhr.iIV  OtKciis,  III. 

mtn  goiK«ss.,and  expand    between  3«J.  and  be  Sentviute,  12.)  exprewly 

IkBW  p>'Se«  "»to  something  almcuft  says  that  there  was  a  battle  of  Cau- 

Awamn|T  the  name  of  a  plain.     It  dium,  in  which  the  Romans  were 

^Hmt  the  valley  of  Arpaia  ia  defeated. 
oiiiit  fuch  a  descnption. 
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■waited  quietly  till  famine  should  do  their  work  for 
them.  Occupyiug  the  road  both  in  front  and  on  the  "- 
rear  of  the  Romans,  and  guarding  every  possible 
track  by  which  the  enemy  might  try  to  escape  over 
the  hilla  on  either  side  of  the  valley,  they  easily  re- 
pulsed some  desperate  attempts  made  by  the  Romans 
■to  break  out;  and  a  large  army  surprised  on  its 
march,  with  all  its  communications  cut  off,  and  hem- 
med in  within  a  single  narrow  valley,  could  not  poa- 
sih]y  have  the  means  of  subsistence  beyond  a  very 
short  period.  Accordingly  the  Romans  soon  threw 
themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror;  "Put  us 
to  the  sword","  they  said,  "sell  us  as  slaves,  or  keep 
us  as  prisoners  till  we  are  ransomed;  only  save  our 
l)odies,  whether  living  or  dead,  from  all  unworthy  in- 
sults." They  might  have  remembered  how  theu'  own 
countrymen  were  accustomed  to  lead  their  captive 

emies  in  triumph,  and  to  execute  them  in  cold 
[blood  in  the  common  prison;  nay,  how  they  had  lately 
demanded  even  the  Hfeless  body  of  a  noble  Sam- 
nite,  Brutulus  Papius,  to  be  given  up  to  them,  and 
had  deprived  it  of  the  rites  of  burial.  But  now  they 
could  understand  that  it  became  a  noble  nature  to 
$how  mercy,  and  that  an  unfortunate  enemy  deserved 
'to  be  treated  with  compassion. 

They  spoke  to  one  who  could  feel  this  in  the  hour  c 
of  triumph,  and  not  merely  when  fortune  had  turned  h 
against  him.     The  father  of  C.  Pontius  had  been  no  b 
stranger  to  the  philosophy  of  Greece;  his  intercourse 
■with  the  Tarentines  had  made  him  acquainted,  it  was 
aaid,  with  Archytas";  nay,  he  had  oven  taken  part 


••  Apiiinn,  in.   Fragm.  4,   g  2.     per aonally  known 
Compare  Dionjsiua,  X Vl.  4.  Frugra.     peateU  \t  to  him  o 


n  tbe  aiithoritr  of 
1  Tarentine  tmdi- 

"  Cicero,  ie  Senectute,  Xll.  §  41.  tion.  Cato  i«  ciade  to  add,  that  ac- 
Cicaro  makes  Cato  relate  tbie  story  cording  to  his  own  calculation,  I'lai- 
on  the  autbnrity  of  Ncarcliua  of  to'a  v'nxt  to  Tarentam  had  taken 
Tarentum,  whom  he  hul  himself  place  in  the  coDsutahip  of  L.  Camil- 
N    2 
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in  a  ptnosophical  conversation,  respecting  pleasure, 
■'  so  went  the  story,  not  with  Archjtaa  only,  but  with 
Plato.  These  particulars  may  not  be  historical;  but 
the  connexion  with  Tarentum  was  likely  to  have  an 
influence  on  the  most  eminent  Samnites;  and  C.  Pon- 
tius was  probably  far  more  advanced  in  cultivation  of 
mind  than  any  Roman  genera!  of  that  age.  He  re- 
solved to  use  his  victory  generously,  and  to  make  it, 
if  possible,  the  occasion  of  an  equal,  and  therefore  of 
a  lasting  peace^'.  "  Restore  to  us,"  he  said  to  the 
consuls,  "the  towns  and  the  territory  which  you  have 
taken  from  us;  call  home  your  colonists  whom  you 
have  unjustly  settled  upon  our  soil ;  and  conclude  with 
us  a  treaty  which  shall  acknowledge  each  nation  to  be 
alike  independent  of  the  other.  If  yo  will  swear  to 
do  this,  I  will  spare  your  lives,  and  let  you  go  without 
ransom;  each  man  of  you  giving  up  his  arms  merely, 
and  keeping  his  clothes  untouched:  and  you  shall 
pass  in  sight  of  our  army  as  prisoners  whom  we  had 
in  our  power,  and  whom  we  set  free  of  our  own  will, 
when  we  might  have  killed  them,  or  sold  them,  (n>^H 
held  them  to  ransom."  ^™ 

1.  When  Pontius  had  announced  these  terms  he 
called  for  the  Roman  fecialis,  whose  office  it  was  to 
conclude  all  treaties  and  to  take  the  oaths  in  behalf 


laa  uid  App.  Claudius ;  that  u,  in 
the  j'ear  or  iionie  406  according  to 
the  common  reckoning.  Niebuhr 
tliinka  that  Nearchiw  «lor;  only 
means  that  NGUj\:hua  hud  hiffiself 
written  a  dialogue  nipl  ^Sdi^e,  in 
which  ArcbjtBB,  Pontius,  nnd  Pinto 
were  made  the  speakeni.  {Vol.  III. 
note  373.)  But  Aristoxenaa,  a 
scholnr  of  Artstutle,  and  therefore 
removed  fWini  the  time  of  Archjlna 
only  hy  one  genoration,  in  his  life 
of  ArchytBH,  Bpeaka  of  a  discussion 
VB  bodily  pleMures  between  him  and 
PoljarchuB,  and  be  Beema  to  give  a 
reafity  ti>  the  conTersntion,  by  stil- 


ting that  PolyarchuB  came  to  Ta- 
rentum on  BQ  em  bass  J,  which  had 
been  sent  thither  hj  the  younger 
DionjaiuH-  (Alhenreua,  XII,  64.) 
At  any  rate,  as  Nii^buhr  himself  al- 
Iqwb,  the  very  introduction  of  the 
name  of  C.  Pontius  into  a  philoso- 

g'lical  dialogue  with  Arehj-taa  and 
into  would  show  that  the  eminent 
Sawttites  bad  acquired,  through 
their  iiitereourso  with  Tarentutn,  an 
intcreat  in  and  an  acquaintunce  with 
the  Greek  i)hi!o»o|ihy. 

*>  Appian,  Samnitio.  Fnigm.  TV. 
§  G.     IiiTT,  IX.  4. 
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of  the  Roman  people^*.  But  there  was  no  fecialis  ^l^* 
with  the  army;  for  the  Romans  had  resolved  to  make  ^— n^-— ' 
no  peace  with  the  Samnites,  and  to  receive  no  pro- 
posals from  them  but  their  absolute  submission.  So 
the  consuls  and  all  the  surviving  officers  took  the 
oaths;  and  six  hundred  Roman  knights  were  to  be 
delivered  as  hostages  to  the  Samnites,  to  ensure  the 
ratification  of  the  peace  by  the  Roman  people. 

When  the  Spartans  were  hopelessly  cut  off  from  ^^^  ^«  ^<^ 

.  .  .  man  goveru* 

all  aid  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  the  Athenian  com-  «n«nt  wm 

n  T  An    *  1  11  •  ****'  likely  to 

manders  agreed  to  a  truce  ,  m  order  to  allow  time  to  o\mm 
the  Spartan  government  to  send  an  embassy  to  Athens, 
and  to  purchase,  if  they  could,  the  deliverance  of  their 
soldiers  by  consenting  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace. 
Why  Pontius  did  not  aot  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
insist  upon  treating,  not  with  the  generals  of  the 
blockaded  army,  but  with  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  whose  consent  was  obviously  essential  to  the 
validity  of  any  treaty  of  peace,  the  suspicious  and 
imperfect  accounts  of  the  Roman  writers  will  not 
enable  us  to  explain.  Did  he  know  so  little  of  the 
Romans  as  to  expect  that  they  would  ratify  the  treaty 
because  its  terms  were  so  moderate,  and  because  he 
had  spared  the  lives  of  so  many  thousands  of  their 
citizens  ?  But,  according  to  Roman  notions,  no  peace 
was  endurable  unless  they  themselves  dictated  its  con- 
ditions; and  the  mercy  of  an  enemy  was  a  deadly 
insult,  because  it  reminded  them  that  thay  had  been 
vanquished.  Or  did  he  trust  to  the  force  of  natural 
affection;  that  the  six  hundred  knights  whom  ho  had 
demanded  as  hostages,  and  who  were  probably  the 
sons  or  near  relations  of  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  senate,  would  be  so  far  regarded  by  their  fathers, 
as  to  tempt  them  for  their  sakes  to  impair  the  majesty 
of  Rome?     But  those  fathers  were  the  countrymen 

»  AppiaD,  Samnit.  Fragm.  IV.  §  6.  «  Thuoydides,  IV.  16, 16. 
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ctt^.  and  contemporaries  of  T.  Manlius,  who  had  ordered 
his  son  to  be  put  to  death,  even  when  victorious, 
ntker  than  allow  of  any  example  which  might  be 
injurious  to  military  disciphne;  how,  then,  could  the 
Kres  of  sons  who  had  degraded  themselves  by  be- 
coming prisoners  to  the  Samnites  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  national  humiliation  ?  Or  was  Pontius  really 
guiItT  of  no  such  imprudence;  and  was  it  his  only 
£ftah  that  he  relied  on  the  solemn  faith  of  a  people 
who$e  care  was  not  to  observe  their  treaties  honestly, 
bat  to  devise  some  pretext  by  which  whilst  they  broke 
the  spirit  they  might  still  save  the  letter?  It  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned^'  that  not  only  the  officers  of  the 
army,  but  two  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  gave 
their  sanction  to  the  treaty:  and  it  seems  certain  that 
thev  gave  it  as  tribtmes,  and  that  they  were  not 
merely  elected  tribunes  after  the  surrender,  having 
t^en  at  the  time  no  more  than  tribunes  of  the  sol- 
Bat  if  two  tribunes  of  the  commons,  as  such, 
d  tie  tresitT.  how  came  thev  to  do  so,  or  how 
iij  ciTHiS'  the  t^m  of  their  sacred  office  they 
coihi  wriL  ibe  army,  and  not  within  the  walls 
W^r^  ifeey  sent  to  the  camp  for  the  very 
{s^r^>s^  ot  dec^rr^e  the  Sazxmfte  general^  by  accept- 
ing the  tx^nrr.  and  assuring  him  that  it  would  be 
mtified;  and  did  he,  knowing  their  sacred  character, 
and  that  they  wore  the  leaders  and  representatives  of 
the  Boman  commons,  relv  too  confidentlv  on  their 
ivwd»  without  requiring  that  formal  authority  for  it, 

Mvi^   de   Offieiis,    HL    3(^  were  trilranes  of  the  commoiis  when 

CSbmo's  words  are,  ''Eo-  they  signed  the   treaty,   and  that 

fnHHiiWiiy  R  Kumiciiis,  Q.  the    ••  anctoritas  "  here  spoken   of 

pitnn  triboni  plebis  ermiit.  was  the  sanction    of  their  sacred 

TO    •nctoritate  pax  erat  office.    Livy  also  mentions  the  fkct, 

ff'y^^P*^  Samnitium  that  two  men  who  were  tribunes  of 

■*"?:.        The^    expression,  the    commons  in   that    year   were 

•m  raetoritate  pax  erat  amongst    those    who    siirned    the 

%.  I  think,  that  they  iareaty,IX8. 
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which  alone,  according  to  the  casuistry  of  the  Eomans,    chap. 
could  make  the  nation  responsible?  '^ — sr— ^ 

When  the  consuls,  quaestors,  tribunes  of  the  sol-Th«HomaM 
oxers  and  the  two  tribunes  of  the  commons,  had  taken  wrmt^and 

murh  out 

the  oaths,  the  first  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  immediately  under  tho 
followed.  The  Romans  gave  up  their  arms,  and 
marched  out  of  their  camp,  wearing  or  carrying  with 
them  nothing  but  one  single  article  of  clothing*^,  the 
campestre  or  kilt,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the 
knees,  and  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  body  naked, 
now  that  the  soldiers  had  been  obliged  to  give  up 
their  coats  of  mail.  Even  the  consuls  were  obliged  to 
appear  in  this  humble  plight,  for  their  war  cloaks, 
paludamenta,  were  taken  from  them,  and  their  lictors 
ordered  to  leave  them  the  instant  they  came  out  of 
the  camp.  The  six  hundred  knights  were  then  deli- 
vered up  to  the  Samnites,  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman 
army,  stripped  of  their  arms  and  baggage,  passed  in 
order  through  an  opening  purposely  made  for  them  in 
the  Samnite  lines  of  blockade".  Two  spears  were 
fiet  upright  in  this  opening,  and  a  third  Was  fastened 
across  them  at  the  top;  and  through  this  gateway  the 
vanquished  army  marched  out,  as  a  token  that  they 
had  been  conquered  in  war,  and  owed  their  lives  to 
the  enemy's  mercy.     It  was  no  peculiar  insult  devised 

**  'EKacTop     vfi&v    aifv     Ifiarit^.  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and 

Appian,  Samnit.  Fr.  IV.  §  6,  *'  cum  that  the  Athenian  government  com- 

ainguliii  vestimentis  inermes."  Livy,  plained  of  the  treaty  as  too  favour*- 

IX.  5.     In  this  state  Livy  calls  them  able  to  the  vanquished.     See  Tho- 

"  seminudi,"  IX.  6,  because  all  tho  cydides,  II.  70. 

npper    part    of   their    bodies    was  **  *0   fiiv  Hovriof  TrapaKvaas   rt 

naked:  Dion  Oassius  less  correctly  roO  Biartixio-fjiarof,    Appian,  Frag, 

calls  them   yv^vovt.     ^Ek€\€vov  av-  IV.  §  6.    AtaTctYia-fia,  "  a  cross  or 

row  tls  TO  avTO  (vy6v  yvfivovf  (la€\^  dividing  wall,"    Decauso   tho   Sam- 

$€ip    olirwp    (\(rj6fVT(s    d<l>€i$ri(rav.  nite    blockade    would    be    effected 

Frag.  Mai,  XXXVII.     It  may  be  merely  by  carrying  two  lines  across 

observed,  that  this  condition  of  al-  the  valley,  one  abi>ve  the  Roman 

lowing  each  soldier  to   march  out  camp  and  the  other  below  it.     The 

with  a  sinsle  article    of   clothing  nature  of  the  ground    rendered  a 

wa»  granted  by  the  Athenian  com-  circumvallation,  or  trfpiTctx^r/io,  ud- 

mandem  to  the   Potidseans,   when  necessary. 
Potid«a  was  taken  in  the  second 
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TI.OT  rctr 
to  Ctmu, 
■ndfrnui 


for  this  occasion,  but  a  common  usage  so  far  as  ap-  I 
pears  in  all  similar  cases*';  like  tlie  modern  ceremony  I 
of  piling  arms  when  a  garrison  or  army  surrender  ] 
themselves  as  prisoners  of  war.     So  far,  indeed,  was  | 
Pontius  from  behaving  with  any  unusual  insolence, 
that  he  ordered  carriages  to  be  provided  for  the  sick  | 
and  wounded  of  the  Roman  army;  and  furnished" 
them  with  provisions  suiGcient  to  support  tliem  till  j 
they  should  reach  Eome, 
,1      In  far  different  plight,  and  with  far  other  feelings  | 
than  they  had  entered  the  pass  of  Caudium,  did  the  1 
Roman  ai'my  issue  out  from  it  again  upon  the  plain 
of  Campania.     Defeated  and  disarmed,  they  knew 
not  what  reception  they  might  meet  with  from  their 
Campanian  allies;  it  was  possible  that  Capua  might 
shut  her  gates  against  them,  and  go  over  to  the  vic- 
torious enemy.     But  the  Campanians  behaved  faith- 
fully and  generously**;  they  sent  supphes  of  arms, 
of  clothing,  and  of  provisions  to  meet  the  Romans  J 
even  before  they  arrived  at  Capua;  they  sent  new  I 
cloaks,  and  the  lictors  and  fasces  of  their  own  magia*r 
trates,  to  enable  the  consuls  to  resume  their  fittin^a 
state;  and  when  the  army  approached  their  city  thaB 
senate  and  people  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  wel-J 
corned  them  both  individually  and  pubhcly  with  thai 
greatest  kindness.      No  attentions,  however,  coulcli 
soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  the  Romans:  they  coul(J 
bear  to  raise  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  nor  ta* 

to  any  one;  full  of  shame  they  continued  tbeir 
ch  to  Rome:  when  they  came  neai-  to  it,  all  those 

abown  hj  the  xtory  of    p.  469,  Reiske.     The  Bame  thing  U 
indnnRtua,   which   repretcuU   tho     implied  in  the  definitioD  ol'tlie  t 


.,_...-  -     _     ..    _      I)  pa9B  under  the 

^Ice  lij  CiuuiuriHtus  Dndcr  cimilar 

dmnnatnnces.     And  Dionjtian  ci> 

«ljr  eM»  it  >  Boman  cuKtom  t« 

■   u)   enemj  who  hud   ■itrroii- 

B  nndsr  the  yoke.  III.  23, 


"juguiD,"  and  "aub  jugum  mitti,^ 
in  FeBtiis.  ■ 

"  Appian,  Fragm.  IV.  5 
"  LlTJ,    IX.   U.     DioD    CBBsinf 
Fragm.  Mai,  XXXVL 
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soldiers  who  had  a  home  in  the  country  *'  dispersed  ^^ 
and  escaped  to  their  several  houses  singly  and  silently,  ^ — -- — ' 
whilst  those  who  lived  in  Rome  lingered  without  the 
walls  till  the  sun  was  set,  and  stole  to  their  homes 
under  cover  of  the  darkness.  The  consuls  were 
obUged  to  enter  the  city  publicly  and  in  the  light  of 
day,  but  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  no  longer 
worthy  to  be  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome,  and  they 
shut  themselves  up  at  home  in  privacy. 

Nor  was  the  blow  less  deeply  felt  by  the  senate  Oncf  and 
and  by  the  whole  people.     The  actual  loss  in  the  of  the  icnato 

...  and  people. 

battle,  and  the  captivity  of  six  hundred  of  the  flower 
of  the  youth  of  Rome,  were  enough  of  themselves  to 
throw  the  nation  into  mourning;  how  much  more 
grievous  were  they  when  accompanied  by  such  utter 
defeat  and  humiliation*®?  All  business  was  sus- 
pended; all  orders  put  on  mourning;  the  koights 
and  senators  laid  aside  their  gold  rings,  and  took  off" 
the  well-known  red  border  of  their  dress  which  marked 
their  rank  :  in  every  house  there  was  weeping  and 
wailing  for  those  who  had  returned  home  dishonoured, 
no  less  than  for  those  who  were  dead  or  captive:  and 
all  ceremonies  of  rejoicing,  all  festivals,  and  all  pri- 
vate marriages,  were  suspended,  till  they  could  be 
celebrated  in  a  year  of  better  omen.  A  dictator  ^^ 
was  named  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 
new  consuls ;  but  the  augurs  declared  that  the  ap- 
pointment was  null  and  void ;  another  dictator  was 
then  chosen,  but  the  same  objection  was  repeated ; 
till  at  last,  as  if  the  gods  abhorred  every  magistrate 
of  this  fatal  year,  the  elections  were  held  by  an  in- 
terrex.  This  interrex  was  M.  Valerius  Corvinus, 
and   the    consuls  chosen*®  were  two  of  the  most 

^  Appian,  Fragm.  IV.  §  7.  Livy,  were  obliged  to  resign  their  office 

IX.  7.  immediately ;     vapavrUa    Hrravaar, 

^  Appian  and  Livy,  ubi  supra.  VII.  26. 

*•  Zonaras  says,  that  the  consuls  ^  Livy,  IX.  7. 
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eminent  citizens  in  the  Coramonwealtb,  Q.  Publiliua* 
Philo,  the  author  of  the  PubUIian  laws,  and  L.  Papi. 
rius  Cursor,  who  had  so  sternly  upheld  military  disci^i 
pline  in  hia  late  dictatorship.  ' 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Samnites  would  hora' 
allowed  their  victory  to  remain  long  unimproved^ 
without  assuring  themselves  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Roman  government  to  ratify  the  treaty 
or  no.  But  the  chronology  and  history  of  these 
events  are  alike  so  meagre  or  so  wilfully  falsified,  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain  either  the  dates  or 
the  real  character  of  the  transactions  which  followed. 
As  soon  as  the  new  consuls  came  into  office,  the 
question  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty'"  was  brought 
before  the  senate.  Sp.  Posturaius,  one  of  the  consuls 
of  the  last  year,  being  called  upon  to  deliver  his  opi- 
nion, declared  at  once  that  the  treaty  ought  not  to  be 
accepted,  but  that  himself  and  his  late  colleague,  T. 
Vetnrius,  with  every  oflBcer  who  had  taken  the  oatha 
to  the  Samnites  should  be  given  up  to  them,  as 
having  promised  what  they  were  unable  to  perform. 
The  senate  embraced  his  proposal ;  and  to  many  of 
the  senators  it  involved  a  personal  sacrifice  scarcely 
less  than  that  which  he  was  making  himself,  inasmuch: 
as  they  were  exposing  their  sons,  who  were  amongst 
the  six  hundred  hostages,  to  tlie  vengeance  of  the 
enemy.  But  the  Romans  were  as  regardless  of  their 
own  individual  feelings  as  of  the  laws  of  justice  and 
good  faith,  when  either  were  set  in  the  balance  against 
national  pride  and  ambition.  The  consuls  and  all 
the  other  officers  who  had  sworn  with  them  to  the 
Samnites  were  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  fecialea, 
and  were  by  them  conducted  into  Samnium.  They 
were  then  half  stripped,  as  when  they  passed  under 
the  yoke,  their  hands  were  bound  behind  their  backs, 

•I  Livy,  IX.  8. 
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and  the  feciales  solemnly  delivered  them  over  to  the    chap. 

"  .  .  XXXI. 

Samnit^s,  as  men  whose  persons  were  justly  forfeited 
to  them  in  atonement  for  their  breach  of  faith.  No 
sooner  was  this  surrender  completed,  than  Sp.  Postu- 
mius  struck  the  Roman  feciales  **  violently  with  his 
knee,  his  hands  and  feet  being  fettered ;  and  cried 
out,  "  I  now  belong  to  the  Samnites,  and  I  have  done 
violence  to  the  sacred  person  of  a  Roman  fecialis  and 
ambassador.  Ye  will  rightfully  wage  war  with  us, 
Romans,  to  avenge  this  outrage."  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  this  trickery,  at  once  so  base  and  so  foolish, 
should  be  ascribed  to  mere  hypocrisy  or  to  fanati- 
cism ;  for  the  fanatic  is  as  prone  to  falsehood  as  to 
cruelty,  and  justifies  to  himself  the  one  no  less 
than  the  other,  by  holding  that  the  end  sanctifies  the 
means. 


•^  Livy,  IX.  10.  Niebuhr  sup-  as  for  those  of  their  slaves.  If  Sam- 
poses  that  there  must  have  existed  nite  slaves  had  plundered  the  Roman 
between  Rome  and  Samnium  at  this  territory,  the  Romans  would  have 
period  a  relation  of  isopolity ;  that  called  upon  the  Samnites  to  give 
18,  that  the  citizens  of  either  country,  them  satisfaction  for  the  wrong; 
on  losing  or  relinquishing  their  own  and  in  this  sense  a  Samnite  slave 
franchise,  might  take  up  at  pleasure  had  now  insulted  a  Roman  fecialis, 
that  of  the  other;  and  that  in  this  and  Rome  had  thus  received  a 
sense  Sp.  Postumius,  when  given  up  wrong,  for  which  she  might  either 
by  the  Romans,  and  so  having  demand  satisfaction,  or  seek  it  her- 
ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  im-  self  by  arms.  The  latter  course 
mediately  took  np  his  franchise  as  a  might  lawfully  be  taken,  unless 
citizen  of  Samnium.  But  this  sup-  there  was  a  special  treaty  by  which 
position  appears  to  me  unnecessary  the  contracting  parties  had  bound 
and  improbable.  Sp.  Postumius  themselves  to  appeal  to  negotiation 
could  have  no  choice  of  becoming  a  in  case  of  any  dispute  between  them, 
citizen  of  Samnium,  for  he  was  given  before  they  had  recourse  to  arms, 
np  to  the  Samnites,  deditus,  and  And  accordingly  we  find  such  a 
therefore  had  no  rights  whatever  in  clause  in  the  truce  concluded  bo- 
relation  to  them,  but  became  their  tween  Athens  and  Laced^emon,  in 
absolute  property.  See  the  language  the  ninth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
held  with  respect  to  the  Cam panians  war,  Thucyd.  IV.  118,  where  the 
when  they  surrendered  themselves  parties  mutually  engage  ra  aft(^iXoya 
to  Rome,  according  to  the  Roman  oiKfj  iiaXvdv  avtv  ttoXc/xov.  But  the 
story,  to  obtain  protection  against  Spartans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
the  Samnites.  Livy,  VII.  31.  The  war  had  chosen  to  follow  a  different 
meaning  of  Postumius'  action  and  course,  and  to  seek  redre.^'S  for  their 
words  was  this ;  tiiat  he  now  be-  alleged  grievances  by  a  direct  ap- 
longed  to  the  Samnites,  and  that  peal  to  arms,  without  any  negotia- 
they  were  responsible  for  his  actions,  tion.    See  Thucyd.  I.  86. 
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Yet  it  is  a  fanaticism,  less  wicked  indeed,  but  evei 
■ — :  —'  more  extraordinary,    when  a  man  like  Livy  can  d( 
fun  w  «.  scribe  such  a  scene,  and  can  represent,  as  be  has  donej 
the  conduct  of  Pontius  in  sucli  strong  contrast  with.' 
that  of  the  Romans,  without  appearing  to  feel  any' 
admiration  of  the  one,  or  any  ghame  for  the  other. 
PoDtius  refused  the  offered  victims,  "  They  were  not! 
the  gnUty  persons","  he  said,  "nor  would  he,  b; 
transferring  the  punishment  to  them,  acquit  their 
country.     The  Roman  government  had  reaped  all  the 
advantages  of  the  treaty  of  Caudinm,  but  refused  to 
fulfil  its  conditions.     Either  the  legions  should  be  re- 
placed in  their  desperate  position,  from  which  nothing 
but  that  treaty  could  have  de^ivered  them,  or    the 

I  stipulated  price  of  their  dehverance  should  be  paid.^ 

[  The  gods  would  not  be  mocked  with  the  trickery  of] 
ft  childish  superstition,  which  endeavoured  to  abuse 
their  holy  names  for  the  support  of  perfidy  and  in- 
justice." So  Sp.  Postumius  and  his  companions  weroj 
given  back  to  the  Roman  feciales,  and  returned  un»j 
hurt  to  their  own  army. 

Jl^  Such  is  the  account  which  the  Roman  annalists' 
\r*  of  have  given  of  the  famous  defeat  and  treaty  of  the  pass 
of  Caudium.  It  difi'ers  in  many  respects  probably 
from  the  truth;  yet  it  is  accurate  and  trustworthy, 
whun  compared  with  the  stories  of  the  transactions 
which  followed.     L.  Papirius  Cursor  was  one  of  the 

|_fevourite  heroes  of  Roman  tradition  ;  his  remarkable 
s  of  foot,  his  gigantic  strength,  his  enormous 
opacities  for  food,  and  the  iron  strictness  of  his  dis- 
cipline, accompanied  as  it  was  by  occasional  touches 
of  rough  humour'*,  all  contributed  to  make  his  me- 
mory popular,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  Richard 

*>  IKon    CitsfciaR,    Fragm.    Mu,     Lit;,   IX.    16,   and   the   anecdotes 
rSVir.    Lity.  IX.  11.  related  there,  and  by  Dion  Casual, 

*  Sets  the  character  given  him  by     Fragrn.  Mai,  XXXfX, 
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Coeur  de  Lion  has  been  admired  amongst  us;  and  his  chap. 
countrymen  boasted  that  he  would  have  been  a  worthy  » — 
champion  to  have  fought  against  Alexander  the 
Great,  if  Alexander  had  ever  invaded  Italy,  This 
favourite  leader  was  consul  in  the  year  immediately 
following  the  affair  of  the  pass  of  Caudium;  so  great 
a  warrior  must  have  signally  avenged  that  disgrace; 
and  accordingly,  he  was  made  to  realize  the  most 
sanguine  wishes  of  the  national  vanity;  he  retook 
Luceria^^  the  fatal  town  which  had  tempted  the  con- 
suls of  the  last  year  to  rush  blindly  into  the  defile  of 
Caudium ;  and  in  it  he  recovered  all  the  arms  and  all 
the  standards  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Romans, 
and  above  all  he  there  found  the  six  hundred  Eoman 
knights  who  had  been  given  up  as  hostages,  and  de- 
livered them  all  safe  and  sound.  Thus  every  stain  of 
the  late  disaster  was  wiped  away;  but  the  pride  of 
the  Samnites  must  also  be  humbled:  seven  thousand 
Samnite  soldiers  were  taken  in  Luceria,  and  were 
sent  away  unhurt,  after  having  been  made  to  pass 
half  naked  under  the  yoke,  and  C.  Pontius  himself, 
by  the  especial  favour  of  the  gods,  was  their  com- 
mander, so  that  the  ignominy  which  he  had  inflicted 
on  the  Romans  was  now  worthily  returned  upon  his 
own  head.  No  wonder  that  after  such  a  marvellous 
victory  L.  Papirius  should  have  entered  Rome  in 
triumph ;  and  never,  since  M.  Camillus  ]^ad  triumphed 
over  the  Gauls,  had  there  been  seen,  it  was  said,  so 
glorious  a  spectacle.  The  two  triumphs,  indeed,  may 
well  be  compared  with  one  another;  both  are  equally 
glorious,  and  both  also  are  either  wholly  or  in  part 
the  inventions  of  national  vanity. 

The  Fasti  Capitolini  for  this  year  are,  unluckily ,  mant  wew 

•*  Papirius'  campaign  is  given  at  XXXVIII.   in    Dionjsius,  Fragm. 

length  by  Livy,  IX.  13 — 15.  Traces  Yaticana,  XXXVI.  and  in   Floras, 

of  the  same  story  are  to  be  found  I.  16. 
in     Dion    Cassius,     Fragm.    Mai, 
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?Ji^.^-    only  partially  legible ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  they  ' 
contain  the  names  of  three  dictators,  of  one  only  of 
whom  there  is  the  slightest  notice  in  Livy,  and  that 
they  place  the  triumph  of  L.  Papirius  not  in  this  year  j 
but  in  the  following,  when,  according  to  them,  he  waa  I 
for  the  third  time  elected  consul.     One  of  the  three  ' 
dictators  was  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  and  as  the  Cor- 
nelian house  was  very  numerous  and  powerful,  there 
were  not  wanting  writers  who  claimed  for  him  the 
glory  of  all  the  supposed  victories'"  of  this  year,  which  i 
others  had  given  to  L.  Papirius.     Victories  aa  unreal  ( 
as  the  pretended  conquest  of  Luceria  might  well  be  i 
ascribed  to  different  persons;  that  town  had  only  been 
just  taken  by  the  Samnites,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  they  would  have  kept  their  most  precious 
trophies  and  the  whole  number  of  their  hostages,  i 
foreign  and  conquered  city,  rather  than  in  the  cities 
of  Samnium  itself.     Besides,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  I 
whether  Luceria  was  recovered  at  all  before  the  year  j 
440,  at  which  time  Livy  places  what  according  to  him  i 
was  its  second  recapture,  as  it  had  just  before  revolted  I 
to  the  enemy.     The  real  events  of  this  year  cannot  be  n 
ascertained ;  but  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
Romans  were,  in  truth,  successful;  that  they  did  much 
to  remove  the  feeling  of  discouragement  from  the 
minds  of  their  own  soldiers,  and  to  lower  the  confi-  . 
dence  of  the  Samnites.     It  appears  that  the  victory  I 
of  the  pass  orCaudium  had  not  been  a  solitary  advan- 
tage to  the  enemy;  for  they  had  also  taken  Luceria  ] 
in  Apuha,  and  driven  the  Roman  colonists  out  of  Fre- 
gellffi",  the  occupation  of  which  place  had  been  one  ] 
of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  war.     The  people  of  I 
Satricum"  also,  in  the  heart  of  Latium,  are  said  to 
have  revolted  to  the  Samnites;  a  fact  which  is  thus  ' 

"  Liiry,  IS.  16.  "  Livy,  IX  12.  10. 
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barely  noticed,  with  the  remarkable  addition,  that  the    chap. 

...  XXXI. 

Satricans  took  an  active  part  in  the  recovery  of  Fre-  ^ — v— ^ 
gellaB.  Thus  the  consuls,  Publilius  and  Papirius,  had 
an  arduous  task  to  accomphsh;  and  they  well  justified 
the  confidence  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  selected 
them  above  all  other  citizens  to  retrieve  the  honour 
and  the  fortune  of  Rome. 

FregellsB  on  the  upper  Liris,  and  Satricum  in  the  ^^^J;"" 
heart  of  Latium,  the  one  on  the  upper  road,  the  Via  Apulia. 
Latina,  from  Rome  to  Capua,  the  other  nearly  on  the 
lower  road,  by  Anxur  and  Fundi,  were  now  fallen  into 
the  power  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  war  might  at  any 
moment,  by  the  revolt  of  the  Hernicans,  or  of  a  greater 
number  of  the  Latin  or  old  Volscian  cities,  be  brought 
under  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  Yet  the  Romans 
resolved  at  once  to  fix  the  seat  of  war  in  Apulia,  in 
the  same  spirit  of  courage  and  wisdom  which  made 
them  send  troops  to  Spain,  even  when  Hannibal  was  in 
the  heart  of  Italy.  Luceria  had  fallen,  and  unless  the 
Romans  could  effectually  support  their  party  in  Apulia, 
that  whole  country  would  soon  be  lost  to  them,  and 
strengthen  the  power  of  their  enemy.  Accordingly, 
L.  Papirius  Cursor  marched*^  into  Apulia  by  the 
longer  but  uninterrupted  route  through  the  country  of 
the  Vestinians  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ; 
while  Q.  Publilius  was  to  force  his  way  through  Sam- 
nium  and  so  effect  a  junction  with  his  colleague.  If 
the  main  force  of  the  Samnites  was  employed  in  Apulia, 
it  is  possible  that  a  Roman  consular  army,  consisting 
of  two  Roman  legions  and  an  equal  number  of  aUied 
troops,  might  have  foimd  no  army  in  Samnium  strong 
enough  to  obstruct  its  march ;  and  it  would  of  itself 
avoid  engaging  in  the  siege  of  any  of  the  Samnite 
cities.     But  the  accoimt  of  Publilius*  exploits  is  so 

''  JAyjt  IX.  14.    "  Locis  maritimis  pervenerat  Arpos." 
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extravagant,  and  at  the  same  time  so  vague**,  that  we  ' 
cannot  tell  by  what  line  he  reached  Apulia :  it  is  only 
certain  that  both  consuls  woro  engaged  on  the  other 
side  of  Italy  during  the  whole  campaign,  and  that 
■whether  they  retook  Luceria  or  not,  the  progress  of 
revolt  in  Apulia  was  effectually  checked, 

Meanwhile  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  could  not 
be  left  defenceless;  and  the  dictators  of  this  year  were 
probably  appointed  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
capital,  and  to  prevent  the  example  of  Satricum  from 
spreading  amongst  the  other  cities  of  Latiura.  But 
traces  of  the  old  patrician  party  spirit  may  here  be  again 
observed,  as  in  the  dictatorship  of  M.  Marcellus  six 
years  before.     Q.  Publilius  had  named  C.  ilsenius" 

"  The  account  is  vagne,  for  it 
niunes  no  scene  of  action  moro 
definite  tban  8sniniam.  "  Pablilios 
in  Sftmnio  Bubittilit  ftdversug  Csudl- 
nas  legiones."  Li vj,  IX.  13.  "Ad- 
renos  Caudinna  Icgioaes  "  is  abo  a 
vftgiie  exprowion,  »r  it  may  signify 
cither  thp  troops  that  had  lately  been 

engngnd  at  Caudium  under  C.  Ton-  of  (bt 

tills,  or  tbe  forces  of  the  city  of  Can-  Malnins 
dium,  or  of  the  whole  tribe  ot  dis. 

tiict  of  the  CaudianB,  one   of   tbe  Piuti, 

^reat  diviBioDB  of  the  Samnita  na^  C.  Mienius  sii  yea 

uon.  And  it  is  extravaennt,  because  then   dictator  for  the  second  tima,  I 

it  rppresenta  the  Samnites  as  flying  [II.  Diet.]     The  necond  dictator  ii  I 

from  tbe  field  of  battle  in  SatDnium  clearly  L.  Cornelius  Lentulas,  who  I 

directly  into  Apulia,  when  they  were  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  and  the  third  1 

insuohaBtatoof  total  rout  that  they  is  as  certuntv  T.  Manliua;  but  thi  I 

did  not  venture  to  defend  their  own  two  L.  Papirii,  who  sre  named  sue-  I 

camp.     HaA  this  been  the  case  thej  cessirely  as  maaterB  of  the  horse,  are   ' 

would  rather  have  fled  for  shelter  to  very  uncertain.    Sigoniua  makei  the 

their  own  cities,  than  have  gone  to  latter  of  ihcm  to  have  been  L.  Papi- 

B  liDretgn  country  which  wan  at  that  licut  Crassus,   who  was  censor  two 

veiy  time  the  seat  of  active  warfare;  years  aflerwards,  and  the  former  he 

to  aaynothingof  the  absurdity  of  an  thinks  was  L.  Pauirius  Cursor,  the 

armjaooompliehing  amarch  ofsQch  son  of  tbe  consul,  who  was  himself  J 

*  distance  in  a  disorderly  and  scat-  afterwards  so  distiiiRoished  in  tha  m 

tcred   flight.      "  Apuliam    diaaipati  third  Samoite  war.     But  the  annala  | 

petiAre."  which  Livy  notices  as  having  m 

*'  Only   fmgments   of  the  Fnstj  L.  Pnpirins   Cursor   master  of  the  I 

Cnpitolini  an  here  legible,  so  tliut  horse   to   L.  Cornelius,  meant   un-  I 

the  names  of  the  three  dictators  of  doubt^ly   L.  Papirins   the   father,  I 

thisyear.  and  of  their  musters  of  the  and   not  the   son.     This,  however, 

^or«e  are  inntilated,  and  stand  thus,  could  nut  have  been  tbe  meaning  of 


T.  M.4BI.I 
L.  Papir] 
That  the  Srst  ilictator  and  master  | 
I  were  C  Mienins,  s 
the  Fasti,  and  M.  1 
lills,   admits   of  no   doubt,   i 
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as  dictator,  a  man  of  a  plebeian  family  like  himself,  c«ap. 
and  who  together  with  himself  was  made  the  subject  ^-^—v—^ 
of  a  more  violent  attack  from  the  patricians  in  his 
second  dictatorship  six  years  afterwards.  The  augurs 
no  doubt  declared  his  appointment  to  have  been  invalid, 
as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  Marcellus ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  resigned,  and  a  patrician  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus.  Thus  far 
the  accounts  are  intelligible ;  but  why  Lentulus  also 
should  ^have  resigned,  and  the  consuls  have  been 
required  to  make  a  third  choice,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
discover.  This  third  dictator  was  T.  Manlius,  appa- 
rently the  same  Manlius  who  eighteen  years  before 
had  gained  the  great  victory  over  the  Latins  by  Mount 
Vesuvius ;  and  it  is  probable  that  by  him  were  held 
the  comitia  for  the  following  year,  at  which  L.  Papi- 
rius  Cursor  was  again  elected  consul,  together  with 
Q.  Aulius  Cer  ret  anus.  It  may  be  that  the  patrician 
party  were  anxious  to  secure  the  re-election  of  Papi- 
rius  ;  and  that  P.  Lentulus  had  been  opposed  to  it, 
Manlius,  on  the  contrary,  so  much  resembled  Papirius 
in  the  sterner  points  of  his  character,  that  he  was 
likely  to  agree  with  those  who  thought  his  re-election 
desirable. 

Papirius  in  his  military  conduct  justified  the  con-  Recorery  of 
fidence  of  his  countrymen.  He  recovered  Satricum*% 
while  his  colleague  carried  on  the  war  with  continued 
success  in  Apulia.  The  authors  of  the  revolt  of  Satri- 
cum  were  executed ;  the  people  were  disarmed,  and 
the  town  secured  by  a  strong  garrison.  Thus  again  the 

the  Fasti  Capitolini ;  for  it  is  plain  of  the  horse  in  this  year,  must  have 

that  they  made  L.  Papirius  consul  heen   L.  Papirius  Mugillanus ;  the 

in  this  year,  althou^^h  the  names  of  same  man  whom   some  annals,  ac' 

tlie  consuls  do  not  exist  on  our  pre-  cording  to  Livy,  made  consul  instead 

sent  fragments,  inasmuch  as  in  the  of  L.    Papirius  Cursor  in  the  year 

next  year  they  call  him  "  Cos :  III.'*  following. 
— I   imagine,    therefore,    that    the        ^  Livy,  IX.  16. 
second  L.  Papirius,  who  was  master 

VOL.   II.  0 
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sparks  of  a  Latin  insurrection,  thegreatest  of  alldan- 
--  gers,  were  put  out  before  tlicycould  burst  into  aflame. 
In  the  next  year  tbo  SamnitL's"  are  said  to  liave 
concluded  a  truce  with  the  Romans  for  two  years :  but 
it  may  be  that  this  truce  only  restrained  the  two 
parties  from  directly  invading  each  other's  territories, 
while  it  left  them  at  liberty  to  support  their  respective 
allies  in  Apulia.  At  any  rate  the  war  continued  in 
that  country  without  intermission,  but  with  uniform 
success  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Teanum,  Canu- 
sium,  and  Forentum^',  submitted  to  Rome  and  became 
her  dependent  allies  ;  and  Apulia  was  so  far  reduced, 
that  the  consids,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year 
of  the  truce,  4'37-8,  proceeded  to  carry  the  war  into 
Lucania,  and  took  a  place  called  Nerulum  ".  But  no 
further  progress  was  made  at  present  in  that  quarter. 
During  these  two  years  of  truce  the  Romans  wera 
engaged  in  consolidating  their  power  in  their  owa 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  censors,  L.  Papirius 
Crassus  and  C.  M^nius,  created  two  new  tribes**  iit 
the  years  436-7,  the  Ufentine  and  the  Faferian,  and 
enrolled  in  some  of  the  old  tribes  an  accession  of 
citizens.  The  Roman  settlers  in  Campania,  who  bad 
received  grants  of  land  there  after  tlie  Latin  war, 
were  put  under  the  government  of  a  prffifoct,  who  was 
yeai-ly  sent  to  Capua  to  administer  justice  amongst 
them  and  amongst  the  Roman  citizens  residing  in 
Capua  itself,  according  to  the  Roman  law  " ;  and  a 
new  constitution  was  given  to  the  colony  of  Antium, 
probably  improving  the  condition  of  the  old  Volscian 
population.     Tho  importance  of  Antium  as  a  naval 

"  Livy,  IX.  20. 

"  Livy,  IX.  20. 

"  Livy,  IX.  20.  If  thU  place  was 
ttie  Nemlum  of  the  ItincrarioB,  the 
oonaula  muat  have  penetrated  deuply 
into  Lucania ;  fcir  the  Nernlum  of        *'  Livy,    IX.   20,    and    compare 
tha  Itineraricfl  lay  fnr  to  the  south,     Niubuhr,  Vol.  III.  339. 


nearly  between  the  Greek  cities  of 
Laos  on  one  sea,  and  Syburis  ou  ths 

"  Livy.  IX.  20.     Diodom8,XIX, 
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station  made  it  desiraljle  to  leave  tliere  no  seeds  of 
disaffection  ;  the  more  so,  if  the  Tarentiues,  as  is  not  ■ — '-^—^ 
improbable,  furnished  the  Samnites  with  some  naval 
assistance  at  this  period,  and  made  occasional  descents  _ 

on  the  coasts  of  Latium.  I 

Whether  there  had  been  any  interference  of  the  UnietHcj'* 
Romans  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Campanian  mnn'i°uiiniii 
cities  which  excited  jealousy;  or  whether  the  iucreas-  Zi,  """^ 
ing  success  of  Rome  in  the  war  with  Samnium  created 
a  general  alarm  amongst  her  allies,  lest  they  should 
be  left  without  any  power  capable  of  checking  her 
absolute  ascendancy,  we  find  at  any  rate  that  about 
this  time  there  was  a  general  restlessness  amongst  the 
Campaniaus,  and  that  the  Samnites  were  encouraged 
to  adopt  the  wiser  policy  of  carrying  the  war  into  the 
territory  of  theii-  enemies'  allies,  rather  than  abide 
the  storm  passively  at  home.  The  Falerian  tribe 
which  had  been  recently  created  at  Rome  included 
that  part  of  Campania  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Falemian  territory;  the  Roman  settlers  there  would 
certainly  be  enrolled  in  it,  while  it  did  not  comprise 
the  inhabitants  of  Cales,  Fundi,  or  Formite.  Privi- 
leges granted  to  some  are  a  source  of  discontent  if 
denied  to  others ;  and  the  creation  of  a  Roman  tribe 
60  near  to  thera,  into  which  they  were  not  admitted, 
might  make  the  Campanian  towns  more  impatient  of 
their  relation  of  mere  alliance.  Thus  Nuceria  "*  had 
revolted  in  the  preceding  year,  and  other  towns  were 
ready  on  the  first  opportunity  to  follow  its  example. 

But  here  again  the  chronology  and  history  are  both  Th«  s»a- 
involved  in  inextricable  confusion.     Livy's  account  is  nc^^] 
so  imperfect  and  so  unreasonable  that  it  is  clearly  im-  Lirii."  "'''*' 
possible  to  rely  on  it;   that  of  Diodorus  is  far  more 
sensible,  yet  it  also  has  omissions  which  it  is  difficult  I 

to  supply.  As  soon  as  the  truce  was  over,  the  Samnites  J 

•«  DiodoruB,  XIX.  66.    Compare  Livy,  IX.  38.  41.  ^| 

u2  ■ 
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resolved  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  turned  their 
■^  attention  to  the  valley  oftheLiris,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  had  recovered  and  still  held  Fregellas. 
They  attacked  and  stormed  the  town  of  Pliat 
unknown  place,  but  apparently  situated  somewhere  iai 
that  neighbourhood;  they  then  prevailed  on  the  Vol- 
scian  population  of  Sora  to  massacre  the  Roman  colo- 
nists who  hold  their  town,  and  to  join  the  SamnitO! 
confederacy.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  while 
these  events  were  taking  place,  the  Roman  consuls 
were  sitting  idle  at  Rome  ;  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
one  consular  army  was,  as  usual,  in  Apulia,  and  the 
other  either  watching  the  Samnites  in  the  valley  of 
the  Liris,  or  invading  Samnium  from  the  side  of 
Campania.  But  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  fall 
Plistia  and  the  revolt  of  Sora,  it  was  judged  necessai 
to  appoint  a  dictator ;  and  L.  ^mihus  ",  who  was  the 
dictator  fixed  upon,  immediately  began  to  act  on  the 
offensive,  and  laid  siege  to  Saticula.  Whether  this 
town  belonged  to  the  Samnites,  or  was  only  in  alliance 
with  them,  and  was  still  possessed  by  the  old  Opican 
population  of  Campania,  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
The  Samnites  made  a  desperate  effort  to  relieve  t\» 
place,  but  they  were  defeated  by  the  besieging  arm; 
with  considerable  loss,  and  Saticula  was  obliged 
surrender  ". 

"  I)ici(lorua,  XIX.  72. 

"  Fasti  Capitolini,  and  Livy,  IX. 
21.  But  Livymakea  the  appoint- 
ment nf  L.  %miliua  precnle  the 
iklt  of  Fliatia  and  the  rer nit  of  Sora. 
I  have  followed  tho  order  of  Diodo- 
TUB,  who,  without  n aiming  ^milius, 
places  Ihe  siege  of  Saticula,  which 
he  conducted,  after  the  other  two 
events. 

Saticula etood  within  the  first  line 
of  hilla  wiiLch  rise  immediately  ttoia 
the  plain  of  Niipli-s.  in  a  einnll  vol- 
ley which  dividea  theao  first  hilla 
from  the  higher  and  holder  nioun- 


I 


taiim  of  Tabermis. 

n  The  Fasti  C.ipitnlini  and  Dio<fl 
dorus  agree  in  stating,  that  in  thel 
following  year,  which,  occurding  fa' 
the   Fasti,  was   the   year  of  Itomi 
438,  or  439  according  to  the  coia<J 
mon  reckoning,  and  434  accordiin' 
ta  Nit'buhr.  L.  Papirins  Cumor  a 
Q.  Publilins  Philo  were  again  eled_ 
ciinKuU     logelbtr;     and     Diudorfl 
plaivR   the  haltie    of    LHUtul;B   < 
pressly   in   their   consnUhip. 
buhr's   hitest   oriticiaiu  (Vol.  II.  ( 
i)27,  3nd   edit,)  Kit'm-s   to  have  ti 
ireted  thiawnslilshinas  a    " 
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After  the  fall  of  Siiticiila  the  consuls  of  the  new  ^ 
year,  if  these  events  really  belong  to  two  distinct  :^ 
years,  proceeded  on  the  one  hand  to  invade  Samulum  •'^", 
on  the  side  of  Saticula,  and  on  the  other  to  march,  as 
usual,  into  Apulia.  The  army  which  invaded  Sam- 
nium  overran  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Saticula,  and  then  either  forced  its  way  into  Apnlia, 
or  turned  aside  to  the  left  up  the  valley  of  the  Vultur- 
nus,  and  from  thence  crossed  over  by  the  line  of  the 
Latin  road  to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  advanced 
upon  Sora  in  the  hope  of  punishing  it  for  its  revolt. 
A  naovoment  was  made  at  any  rate,  which  left  Cam- 
pania open;  and  the  Samnites,  seizing  the  opportunity, 
called  out,  it  is  said",  theii-  whole  population  within 
llie  military  age,  and  without  withdrawing  their  armies 
from  Apuha  and  Sora,  they  burst  down  into  Campania 
with  this  third  army,  which  though  hastily  raised, 
■was  strong  in  its  numbers  and  in  its  determined 
courage.  All  Campania  was  at  once  in  a  ferment, 
and  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  name  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  dictator,  and  to  send  him  out  with  all  speed 

t  with  such  a  force  as  could  be  found  or  raised  in  and 
near  Rome,  in  order  to  check  the  spirit  of  revolt. 
Fabius  advanced  beyond  Anxur,  and  occupied  the 

I  pass  of  Lautulaj  between  Ajixm-  and  Fundi,  already 
noticed  as  a  post  of  importance  on  the  coast  road  from 

I  Rome  to  Campania.  Here  the  Samnites  attacked 
him,  and  notwithstanding  his  high  military  reputation. 


'  kljon 


and  it  i 


remarkable  that 
■rtsinly  niaki 


111  vy,  although 

year  intervene  lietween  the  consul- 
ship of  Sp.  NantiuE  and  M.  Popil- 
liiu,  and  that  of  M.  PcbUIIus  and 
.    C.  Sulpioitis,  doe*  not  give  the  con- 
'    Bnla'    names.     He   wiys,   moreover, 
I  that  they,   like  the  consnki  of  the 

Srscediiie  yenr.  sfijed  at  Itome  and 
id  nothing,  wbiob  in  a  time  of  such 
[  danger  as  \Me  year  must  have  Wn, 


even  according  to  his  own  accoiint, 
IB  an  abeolute  impoHsihilitv.  Din- 
dorus  place*  the  revolt  of  Bora,  the 
(icge  of  Saticula,  and  the  battle  of 
Laututic,  all  in  the  same  year,  which 
HC^rding  to  him  wa«  the  yrar  of  the 
conaulsbip  of  Papirius  and  Publi- 
liuB.  Auiidat  all  this  coufuxion  it  is 
imposoible  to  determine  the  order  of 
eveiitii  with  certainty, 
n  Diodorus.  XIX.  72. 
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tliey  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter.  Q.  Aulius  i 
-  Cerretanus,  the  master  of  the  horse,  sacrificed  his  life 
nobly  in  covering  the  retreat,  but  the  Samnites  re- 
mained masters  of  the  country,  and  it  is  stated  in 
general  terras  that  every  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
rcYolted  to  them",  and  tliat  all  through  Campania'*, 
and  even  at  Capua  itself,  the  party  opposed  to  the 
Roman  allianco  began  to  obtain  the  ascendancy. 

How  the  consuls  effected  their  retreat  from  Apulia 
and  from  Samnium  we  know  not,  nor  how  far  the 
Samnites  either  improved  or  neglected  their  present 
opportunity.  The  Roman  citizens  of  the  new  Fale- 
rian  tribe  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  greatest 
dangers;  for  the  open  country  of  Campania  was  now" 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  as  the  Roman  settlera 
had  no  strong  towns  of  their  own,  they  must  have 
either  taken  shelter  in  the  several  cities  of  their 
allies,  or  have  made  their  escape  within  tlie  pass  of 
Tarracina  into  the  old  Volscian  country,  now  the 
Ufeutine  tribe,  or  even  to  Rome  itself.  But  within 
the  limits  of  the  Campagna  we  hear  of  no  disposition 
to  revolt;  there  the  timely  gift  of  the  fidl  Roman 
franchise  had  converted  Volscians  and  Latins  into  ■ 
Romans,  and  neither  Privernum  nor  Tusculum  gave 
any  cause  of  suspicion  in  this  emergency.  The  new 
consuls  were  C.  Sulpicius  Longus  and  M.  Poetelius 
Libo ;  the  latter  had  not  till  now  commanded  an 
army ;  the  former  had  indeed  been  already  twice 
consul,  and  must  now  have  been  advanced  in  years  ; 
but  wo  do  not  know  that  ho  had  acquired  any 
remarkable  distinction. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  war  in  the  next  campaign 
appears  to  have  been  tho  country  between  TaiTacina 

''  "Circa  onmin  (lefMrnint,"  are  liBUlf  after  the  tiettBt  at  litiiitiila!. 

(he  words  wliioh  Livy  ijuta  into  the  LX.  2a. 
niouth  of  Fabins,  whrn  ho  in  orginff         »  Uvy.  IX,  S6, 26. 
liie   »oldiorH   to   venlnre    a    swoiid 
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and  the  Samnite  frontier;  and  both  of  the  consuls  xxiu' 
were  employed  in  this  quarter.  Their  business  was  ' — - — 
to  watch  the  Samnites,  and  to  protect  the  allies  of 
Rome,  but  they  did  not  for  some  time  venture  to  en- 
counter the  enemy  in  the  field.  In  spite  of  all  their 
endeavours,  however,  Suessa  Aurunca  and  Calatia'* 
either  revolted  or  were  taken ;  and  Capua  itself,  as  if 
judging  that  the  battle  of  Lautulas  was  now  proved  to 
have  decided  the  fate  of  the  war,  broke  oflf  its  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  declared  for  the  Samnites'*.  This 
last  misfortune  obliged  the  Romans  to  name  a  dicta- 
tor ;  and  C.  Maenius,  who  had  once  before  filled  that 
oflfice,  was  now  again  invested  with  it,  and  was  sent 
out  with  a  third  army  to  act  especially  against  Capua. 
An  obscure  report,  barely  noticed  by  Livy",  has  ac- 
quainted us  with  the  existence  of  another  danger 
which  beset  Rome  at  this  time,  and  which  must  have 
been  more  alarming  than  all  the  rest.  Cabals,  and 
even  conspiracies,  were  formed  amongst  some  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy,  to  turn  the  perilous  crisis  of  their 
country  to  their  own  personal  advantage.  Who  were 
the  individuals  concerned  in  these  plots,  or  what  was 
their  special  object,  we  know  not ;  we  can  scarcely  be 
mistaken, however, in  supposing  that  Appius  Claudius, 
who  was  censor  two  years  afterwards,  was  one  of  them; 
and  his  subsequent  conduct  makes  it  probable  that  he 
wished  to  make  a  party  amongst  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  and  by  their  help,  combined  with  the  strength 
of  the  more  violent  patricians,  to  overthrow  the  actual 
constitution,  and  restore  the  exclusive  ascendancy  of 

'^^  This   appears,  because  Calatia  less  it  had  previously  revolted  from 

is  mentioned  as  retaken  by  the  Ro-  theiU)  or  been  otherwise  in  the  ene- 

mans  in  tbo  following  year;  and  a  my 's  power, 

iioman  colony  was   sent  to  Suessa,  '•  Diodorus,  XIX.  76. 

which,  it  is  said,  "  Auruncorum  fue-  ^  IX.  26.    **Nec  Capua  ipsa  cri- 

rat."     That  a  colony  was  sent  there  mine  caruit :  quin  Romam  quoque 

implies   that  the   place  must  have  et  ad  principum  quosdam  inquiren- 

been    conquered    by  the    Romans,  dos  venium  est," 
which  could  not  have  happened  un- 
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the  old  burgher  ariatocracy.     Diisasters  in  warexcil 
discontent,  and  discontent  readily  attacks  the  esistini 
order  of  things,  however  unconnected  it  may  be  witk' 
the  immediate  evU  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  defeat 
Lautulse  might  be  made  instrumental  to  a  patrician 
revohition. 

TheAuB>-  But  the  domestic  and  foreign  danger  was  ahkedis-- 
»"_  bet^yeJ  pelled  by  the  military  success  of  the  consuls.  Whilft' 
an  aristoci-atical  conspiracy  at  Rome  was  threatening 
the  most  extreme  evils,  a  similar  conspiracy  in  the 
Ausonian  cities  of  Ausona,  Mintumro,  and  Vescia 
occnrred  most  critically  to  revive  the  cause  of  Rome 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Campania.  Twelve  of  the 
young  nobility''  of  those  towns,  dreading  nothing  so 
ranch  as  the  ascendancy  of  their  political  adversaries 
through  Samnite  assistance,  offered  to  the  Roman 
consuis  to  betray  their  respective  countries  into  their 
hands.  By  their  meana  Roman  soldiers  were  put  in. 
possession  of  the  gates  of  the  three  cities,  and  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  each  were  put  to  the  sword.  Thus 
the  Romans  gained  three  places  of  considerable  im. 
portance  from  their  position ;  and  the  bloody  execution 
done  upon  the  inhabitants  woidd  spread  the  impression 
among  the  neighbouring  states,  that  to  revolt  fromij 
Rome  might  even  yet  be  attended  with  danger. 

Still  the  Samnite  force  was  yet  unbroken,  am 
availing  themselves  of  the  effect  produced  by  theiif' 
1  ■\'ictory  at  Lautulte,  the  Samnite  armies  were  still 
acting  on  the  offensive.  Where  the  great  battle  was 
fought  which  effectually  turned  the  tide,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  ascertain.  Li^y  places'"  the  scene  at  the  edge, 
of  the  plain  of  Naples,  where  the  road  from  Capua  to] 
Beneventnm  first  ascends  the  hills  of  Samnium,  appi 
reutly  not  far  from  the  pass  of  Maddaloni.     Diodorus 
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fixes  it  at  a  place  which  ho  calls  Cinna  ®^,  a  name    chap. 

•  ■  •  XXXI 

wholly  unknown,  nor  will  his  account  enable  us  so  ^ — v— ^ 
much  as  to  guess  its  situation.  But  whatever  was  the 
scene  of  the  action,  the  victory  of  the  Romans  was 
complete,  and  the  threatening  consequences  of  the 
defeat  at  LautulaB  were  entirely  prevented.  The  news 
of  the  battle  instantly  struck'  teiTor  into  the  Campa- 
nians,  and  they  at  once"^  madb  their  submission  to  the 
dictator,  and  agreed  to  give  up  to  him  the  principal 
instigators  of  their  revolt.  Amongst  these  are  par- 
ticularly named  two  men  of  one  of  the  noblest  families 
in  Capua,  Ovius  and  Novius  Calavius.  They,  like 
Vibius  Virrius  and  his  associates  in  the  war  of  Han- 
nibal,  chose  to  perish  by  their  own  hands,  rather  than 
by  the  axe  of  the  dictator's  lictors,  and  the  principal 
offenders  having  thus  atoned  for  their  revolt,  the 
state  of  Capua  was  pardoned,  and  re-admitted  to  its 
former  alliance  with  Rome. 

The  strength  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Samnite  war  Contimied 
was  so  essentially  unequal,  that  the  loss  of  a  battle  the  Romans. 

1     /»  11  1  1       Colonies 

pressed  lar  more  severely  on  the  one  than  on  the  pitted  at 
other.     Accordingly,  after  the  defeat  which  rendered  Sue8»a,  in- 
their  victory /at  LautulaB  fruitless,  the  Samnites  were  Cwinum. 
again  reduced  to  the  defensive,  and  saw  the  towns 
which  they  had  won  successively  wrested  from  them. 
In  the  two  next  years  ^^,  Fcegellas,  one  of  the  original 
causes  of  the  war,  Sora  ®^  which  had  revolted  just 
before  the  battle  of  Lautulas,  and  Atina'*,  another 
Volscian  city  situated  among  the  n^oui^itains  which 
lopk  down  on  the  valley  of  the  Melfa,  one  of  the  early 
feeders  of  the  Liris,  were  all  taken  by  the  Romans ; 
while  in  Campania  and  its  neighbourhood  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Sueasq,  Aurunca,  of  Nola,  and 

«  Diodorus,  XIX.  76.  101. 

"  Diodorus,  XIX.  76.  "  Livj,  IX.  24. 

"  Livy,  IX.  28.    Diodorus  XIX.        «*  Livy,  IX.  28. 


'lUft  x'.rZJiT:    '.^  JilXI. 


*^^>    OfejsBT  ifc  •" :  zzxi  r.  Avijjk  rLer  f^itT-r  :c*ac3«d  posses 

yticj^rjin  a  if  ue?*^*  A:;r:z:iCi ;  ^  lifri  zi  Tie  kSazsd  of 

f>orIii(^  aifyi  nt  C^:i£'3m  k^  fjDt  ai  iLe  feeders  of  the 

Thet^  three  last  cokmies  weire  settled  on  graand 
wi/kb  leaid  ff/rwfirij  belonged  to  the  Vobcans :  In- 
UfT^ffiusi  arid  OL«iniim  were  an  advance  of  the  Boman 
frosdifff  on  th^  nyyffr  r^jsA  iiito  Campania ;  but  Pontia 
mn^iX  }iSir^  b^j^en  colonized  with  a  different  object. 
Two  vear«afterwardi5  we  find  that  two  commissioners'' 
fir/r  naval  affsarn  were  for  the  first  time  created  hy  the 
lUjffiSxUH;  Hud  thii)  appointment,  coupled  with  the 
rx;cfJpatiori  r/f  Pontia,  make  it  probable  that  during 
tli^?  war  with  Hamnium  the  Boman  coasts  were  ex- 
ypmA  to  rymtinual  plundering  descents,  and  the 
lUfUtau  rnerchant^ves.sel.s  often  intercepted  on  their 
voyafj^i'M*  Whether  this  annoyance  proceeded  from 
the  liUcanianH,  or  whether  the  Tarentines  had  really 
lent  U)  the  Samnites  the  aid  of  their  maritime  power 
ill  thin  lon((  struggle,  arc  amongst  the  many  points 
in  tho  hiMtory  of  these  events  of  which  we  must  be 
couUmi  U)  ha  ignorant. 
•rK«  ftu'^       1'he  HiiUimUi  war  lusted  eight  years  longer,  nor  was 

■•  I/ivy,  IX.  2H,     I)!iMl(;niM,  XIX.  colony  was  founded.     Ponza  has  a 

]0l,  ^ood   harbour,  and  was  taken  pos- 

■•  DiodoriiM,  XIX.  72.     Livy  IX.  session  of  by  the  British  in  1813. 

%iS,  It    is   volcanic,    and    is    about   14 

■^  LIvy,  IX.  2i\.  Noapolitan   miles  in    circumference 

••  Livy,  IX.2H.     DicMlorus,  XIX.  (nearly  174   British),  and   exhibits 

101*1(J5.      Niebuhr  oliserveSf   tliut  several  remains  of  ancient  buildings. 

m  plttnU  fonii,  **  Pontiiw/'  belongs  See  Giustiniani,  Dizionario  del  Reg- 

to  ills  group   of  islands,  or  no  di  Napoli,  in  Ponza. 
r  of  rookv,  in  tho  larsest  of       ^  Livy,  IX.  80. 
ii    now   roiiKii,   the    KomAn 
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even  ttis  latter  period  of  the  contest  imcliequered  by  c 
some  changes  of  fortune  ;  still  Rome  wjis  cantiiiually  -— 
becoming  more  powerful,  and  the  various  attempts  oto 
made  by  several  of  the  Italian  nations  to  check  herwon 
gi'owing  supremacy  served  only  to  set  in  a  clearer  light 
the  greatness  of  ber  resources.  Etruria,  which  had 
■remained  at  peace  for  nearly  forty  years,  now,  as  if 
Blarraod  by  the  danger  of  the  Samnites,  exei-ted  her 
whole  strength  against  Rome,  but  in  vain,  The 
Umbrians,  a  people  whose  name  we  have  scarcely 
hitherto  had  occasion  to  mention,  attacked  the  Romans, 
in  entire  ignorance  of  their  ovrn  and  their  enemy's 
power,  and  weredefeatedandstnick down  inan  instant. 
The  Hernicans,  bo  long  united  with  Rome  in  a  close 
alliance,  revolted  only  to  become  more  completely  sub- 
jected; the  hardy  nations  of  the  Maraians,  Pelignians, 
and  Marrucinians,  after  having  from  jealousy  stood 
aloof  hitherto  from  their  Samnite  kinsmen,  now  at 
last  endeavoured  to  aid  them  when  it  was  too  late, 
and  did  but  involve  themselves  in  then-  humiliation. 
Northwards  and  southwards,  in  the  central  Apennines, 
and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Roman  power 
was  alike  irresistible,  and  Rome  towered  above  the 
nations  who  werejointlyor  severally  assailing  her,like 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Homeric  poems  when  beset 
by  a  multitude  of  common  men. 

To  those  who  estimate  the  power  of  a  nation  by  its  ii> 
geographical  extent,  this  constant  superiority  of  Rome  vnui'ii^ 
mayappearestraordinary;  forundoubtedlytheportions  utum'  th 
of  Italy  possessed  by  tho  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  liiioiiof 
Samnites,  were  many  times  larger  than  the  territory  the 
of  Rome  and  lier  allies.  But  their  superiority  in  mt 
population  was  by  no  means  equally  great ;  nor  is  it 
likely  that  either  Etruria  or  Samniura  were  peopled 
as  densely  as  Latium  and  Campania.  Livydoes  not 
give  the  returns  of  the  several  census  taken  at  this 
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I  onAP.    period,  but  he  states  generally,  tliat  the  number  ( 

'  -■  Roman  citizens  averaged  about  250,000  "' ;  to  whiclt^ 
the  Latin  and  Campanian  allies  arc  to  be  added.l 
Now  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  population  of  Sam- 1 
nium  or  Etruria  at  this  time  ;  but  if  we  may  at  all  ba« 
guided  by  the  famous  return  of  the  military  force  of  1 
the  several  nations  of  Italy  in  the  great  Gaulish  war! 
of  629  "',  we  may  conclude  that  it  fell  far  short  of  thabJ 
of  the  Romans  and  their  confederates.  To  this  mustl 
be  added  the  still  greater  advantages  on  the  side  otm 
Rome,  of  a  central  position,  an  unity  of  counsels,  and  C 
a  national  spirit  as  systematic  as  it  was  resolute.  A I 
single  great  nation  is  incomparably  superior  to  a  1 
coalition ;  and  still  more  so  when  that  coalition  is  f 
made  up,  not  of  single  states,  but  of  federal  leagues  ; 
so  that  a  real  unity  of  counsels  and  of  public  spii-it  ia  I 
only  to  be  found  in  the  individual  cities  of  each  league  j  J 
which  must  each  be  feeble,  because  each  taken  sepa-  1 
rately  is  small  in  extent  and  weak  in  population.  The  J 
German  empire   alone,    setting   aside  the  Spanish, 


"  Livy.  IX.  19. 
Fjiw  letatia  lustris  ii 
gciin  in i Ilia  cupiti 


iscbaiitur  &c.  on  the  vcr;  highest  calculntion,  I 

quiiiqua.  and  probably  much  Ipbb.     Thus  ths  ^ 

. ., .    ....  Bomnns,  Laliua,  and   CampanianSi 

'I  TheretnrnorfrceciUiena.witb-  at   the   Uiqh  of  llie  great  Gaiilish 

in   the   military  age,  gave   for  the  nnr,  were  more  □umerous  than  the 

Saninitcs,      Lucsnians,      Marsianii.  KtruBL'ans,  Unbriiina,  Ssiniiitra,  nnd 

MarruainiMiR,      Frcntunians,      &nd  LncsDiaiii,  nearly  in  the  proportion 

VeBtiniann,  the  number  of  130,000  of  two  to   one.     And   aJtbough, 

foot    soldiers,    and    14,000    hoi-se.  the  conrae  of  the  eiebty  or  ninety  I 

Polybiut,   II,   24     The   Umbriana  years  which    elapsed   Iwtween   tM  | 

were   20,000;    the    EtnjBcanB    and  second  Samnite  war  and  the  Gaul-  1 

Siibine«   together,   (tbe   number   of  ieh  inrnsion,  the  population  of  Etra-  I 

tiiH    Stmaeans     separately   is    not  ria  and  Bamnium  may  be  supposed  t 

dven,)  were  60,000  foot  and  4000  to    have    deoreased,   while   that   of  J 

honie.     Here   we  have  n    toUl   of  itoine    undoubtedly   had    in«ri 

100.000    foot    and    18,000     horse,  by  the  accession  of  the  Uemieans,  I 

But   the   some  return  reckons  tbe  iGquians,  and  a  large  part  of  the  I 

Romans.   Latins,   and    Cunpanians  Sabinos,  to  the  rolls  of  Soman  citi-  | 

It  330,001)  foot  and  23.000  horse,  zens.  yet  still,  with  evury  poHsibla 

benideH  liie  forces  actually  at  that  allowunee    that    can   h»   made,   ws  | 

time  in  the  field,  which  amouiifed  lo  murt  believe  that  the  R-imaw 

60,000    Romans    and    Campauians  (heir  allies  in  the  second  Samnita  I 

miw'  ^.T--^  .  ')b»'bly  too    at    least  war,    conaidentbly   surpassed    thdr  I 

"'  rith  not  more  than  enemies  even  in  mere  numbersi 

»mnil«i,  LucatiiunH, 
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Italian,  and  Hungarian  dominions   of  the  house  of   chap. 
Austria,  could  never,  even  with  the  addition  of  the  v — ^^__L^ 
Netheriands,  have   contended  on  equal  terms  with 
France. 

The  sudden  breaking  out  of  the  Etruscan  war  at  wT^^a* 
this  period  was  determined  no  doubt  by  the  expira-  ^^am^'' 
tion  of  the  forty  years'  peace  which  had  been  con-  g^*^^^^ 
eluded  with  the  Tarquinians  in  the  year  404.     As  S^'^^g^*?}?  ^^ 
usual,  when  the  term  of  peace  was  drawing  to  a  close,  on  the 
there  would  be  some  negotiation  between  the  two  frontier,  and 
countries  ^^,  to  ascertain  whether  the  treaty  would  be  inSamnium. 
renewed,  or  whether  its  close  was  be  followed  by 
immediate  war;  and  this  explains  Livy's  statement^% 
that  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Decius 
there  arose  rumours  of  hostilities  with  Etruria;  and 
that  great  preparations  were  made  by  both  nations, 
although  no  actual  attack  was  begun  by  either  till  the 
year  following.      But  if  we  may  trust  the  Roman 
accounts^*,  not  Tarquinii  only,  but  all  the  Etruscan 
cities  except  Arretium  took  part  in  the  renewed  quar- 
rel.    This  probably  was  owing  to  a  jealousy  of  the 
Roman  power,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  cessation 
of  the  Gaulish  inroads  into  northern  Etruria  on  the 
other,  so  that  Clusium  and  Perusia  and  Cortona  were 
no  longer  prevented  by  a  nearer  danger,  as  in  the  last 
war  with  Veii,  from  giving  their  aid  to  the  cities  on 
the  southern  frontier.    Accordingly,  a  great  Etruscan 
army  laid  siege  to  Sutrium^*,  which  was  still,  as  it  a.u.c.  443. 
had  been  nearly  eighty  years  before,  the  most  ad- 
vanced point  of  the  Roman  dominion  on  the  side  of 
Etruria.     Q.  -^milius  Barbula,  one  of  the  consuls, 
marched  with  a  single  consular  army  to  protect  the 
Sutrians,  and  a  battle  was  fought  with  no  decisive 

«  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  History,  ch. 
xvii.  note  48,  and  ch.  xviii.  p.  319/ 
w  IX.  29. 
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thap;    yisHiHtt.:  if  in  jc  Traf  mom  cAwiiiuu^  sim&fflsei^  and  the 
'  **    >*iH^   t,»i.  iiuri  fijdet  -vitf  immmHH^.    TPifr  Efcrnacans, 

ifiiard  d^!!!*^  IS  T*^  iL  Vtny?"b  ifitfj-  Timjiij«»£  tw  keep  sk 

fAlhi^  Tear  o  Susomzm  isad  B^isiaii  (&ca&ff£L*T  &vT^nrafaIe 

tarn;  for  if  we  ooraBpaanc  Lbir's  aocQioimifi  winfi.  n&isc  of 
Diodomiiy  no  one  wooold  sosspect  itftunr  lun:^  wTdiars  wsre 
ifle^ieribmg^  tbe  (erentLs  of  tbe  ssumne  war  aiinii  due  isiizne 
pfftifjd.  AccorJ^g  to  Lmr **,  the  acemie  of  acCBDCL  liij 
in  ^fimiom,  and  OEse  eonsnlar  armr  caotlr.  tha^n  ot 
C  Janias  BubukisSy  was  engaged.  Bj  thi§  armj. 
Bo^mim,  tte  cbief  citj  of  tlie  Pentrtaii  Samnitei?, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Matese,  is  said  to  ha^e  been 
taken;  and  afterwards,  when  the  Samnites  tad  nearly 
*itirf/ri»ed  the  consul  by  an  ambuscade,  the  practiie<i 
valour  of  the  soldiers  repelled  the  danger,  and  ev«en 
ohtMJtfA  a  complete  rictory.  According  to  Di«>- 
dr/ms^,  both  consuls  were  employed,  and  the  seat  of 
war  waji  Afnilia«  Here  the  Romans,  after  a  battle 
which  laHte<l  for  two  days,  gained  a  complete  Tictory, 
and  from  that  time  forwards  thev  remained  masters 
of  the  field,  overran  the  open  country  without  oppo- 
f$ition,  and  took  by  storm,  or  by  the  terror  of  their 
arms,  several  of  the  enemy's  cities.  In  order  to  re- 
concile these  apparent  contradictions,  we  must  suppose 
that  Diodorus  describes  the  winter  campaign,  and 
Livy  that  of  the  summer  following;  that  both  consuls, 
after  entering  upon  their  office  in  September  or 
October,  were  employed  in  Apulia  during  the  winter, 
wliioli,  as  Xiebuhr  has  observed,  is  the  best  season  for 
miliU*— '   '^••^erations   in   that  country;    that   in   the 

I.  ^  XIX.  26. 
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I  Bummer  of  tlie  following  year  the  Etruscan  war  broke 

j  out,  and  that  theu  Q.  ^miliiis  was  sent  to  relieve  ■- 

I  Sutriuro,  wliilo  C.  Junius  carriocl  on  the  war  in  the 

I  centre  of  Samnium.     The  siege  of  Bovianum,  where 

I  the  climate  is  so  cold  that  the  snow  must  render  inili- 

I  tary  operations  impracticahle   till  very  late   in    the 

I  spring,  and  the  amhuscade  formed  by  the  Samnites  to 

surprise  the  Romans,  while  pursuing  the  cattle  into 

the  high  mountain  pastures,  clearly  imply  a  summer 

campaign.    And  when  C.  Junius  marched  home  with 

liis  array  to  celebrate  his  ttiuraph  on  the  5th  of  August, 

he  probably  found  hia  colleague  still  engaged  with  the 

I  Etruscans  on  the  side  of  Sutrium. 

Q.  Fabius  Maximus  was  elected  one  of  the  consuls  ^^ 
L  for  the  new  year  ;  the  same  person  who,  when  master  Q 
[■  of  the  horse  fourteen  years  before,  bad  so  nearly  for-  e 
I  feited  his  life  for  his  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
dictator,  L.  Papiiius  Cursor.     As  the  Fabian  house 
was  both  powerful  and  popular,  he  was  a  favourite 
hero  in  the  stories  of  these  times ;  and  his  exploits  iu 
this  campaign  have  been  disguised  by  such  exaggera- 
tions, that  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  his  real  merit 
kjuatly.     "We  can  hardly  believe  that  he  defeated  tlio 
1  "whole  united  force  of  the  Etruscan  nation  in  a  great 
I  battle  under  the  walls  of  Pemsia,  with  such  slaughter 
that  sixty  thousand  Etruscans  were  killed  or  taken  ; 
I  nor  were  the  Ciminian  mountains  so  impassable  a 
I  barrier  as  to  justify  the  statement,  that,  before  the 
I  daring  expedition  of  Fabius,  they  had  not  even  been 
I  crossed  by  any  Roman  traders,  and  that  the  country 
I  beyond  was  as  unknown  as  the  wilds  of  Germany 
I  before  the  conquests  of  Drusus.     Yet  the  campaign 
I  of  Fabius  was  doubtless,  in  a  very  high  degree,  able, 
[■  enterprising,  and  successful,  and  the  triumph  which 
J  te  obtained  in  the  following  year  for  bis  victories  over 
I  the  Etruscans  was  assuredly  well  desen'cd. 


Hl^ei^fliT   ^^  1«CX- 


^xx%%  Aicvcordiftg  to  DlrArjruB  **,  bodi  the  consiils,  Q.  Fa- 
; —  rr^  biii>;  ari4  Li*  coUea^nuer  C.  Marcias  Bcitiiliis,  marched 
j|l**5^'»*»  Uy/jti\%ftr  to  relieve  Sotriiim ;  and  it  was  by  their  joint 
^mn^iu  forcfs  that  the  Etruscan  besiesrinsr  armr,  which  had 


ventured  to  attack  them,  was  l#eaten  and  obUged  to 
take  refuge  within  its  Unes.  But  the  employment  of 
both  the  consular  armies  in  Etruria  was  not  unob- 
ger\x-d  by  the  indefatigable  Samnites.  They  poured 
don^  into  Apulia,  and  ravaged  the  territory  of  the 
allies  of  Rome  in  that  country  without  meeting  with 
any  opposition.  This  obliged  the  Romans  to  recall 
C.  Marcius  from  Sutrium,  and  to  send  him  with  his 
army  against  the  Samnites.  Fabius  was  thus  left 
alone,  and  the  Etruscan  lines  before  Sutrium  were  too 
strong  to  be  attacked  with  success.  But  it  struck 
him  that  a  sudden  and  rapid  invasion  of  central 
Etruria  might  oblige  the  enemy  to  recall  their  army 
from  Sutrium,  and  would  at  the  same  time  enrich  his 
soldiers  with  the  plunder  of  a  wealthy  and  imtouched 
country.  It  was  thus  that  Hannibal  hoped  to  relieve 
Capua  by  his  unexpected  march  upon  Rome ;  and  the 
same  policy  led  Scipio  into  Africa,  as  the  surest 
method  of  obliging  Hannibal  to  evacuate  Italy.  Fabius 
sent  to  Rome  to  acquaint  the  senate  with  his  purpose, 
that  an  army  of  reserve  *•  might  be  raised  to  cover  the 
Roman  territory  during  his  absence  :  he  had  also 
previously  sent  his   brother  ^°^  across  the  Ciminian 


••  XX.  35. 

••  That  such  an  army  was  raised, 
appears  from  Livy,  IX.  39 ;  and 
Niebuhr  well  observes,  that  the 
mission  of  five  senators,  accompa- 
nied by  two  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  who  arrived  in  the  camp 
before  Sutrium  too  Lite  to  stop  the 
expedition  into  Etruria  (Livy,  IX. 
36),  seems  to  imply  that  some  earlier 
communications  had  passed  upon 
tho  RiiIiiArt,  and  that  Fabius  havmg 
(position  to  disobey  the 


prohibition  of  the  senate,  the  two 
tribunes  were  sent  to  arrest  him, 
which  they  alone,  by  virtue  of  their 
inviolable  character,  could  do  with 
safety. 

i«  Livy,  IX.  36.  That  the  Ca- 
mertians,  who  concluded  the  treaty 
with  the  Romans  on  this  occasion, 
were  the  people  of  Camerinum,  the 
modem  Camerino,  and  not,  as  Dr. 
Cramer  supposes,  of  the  obscure 
place  Camerata,  on  the  leil  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  between  Todi  and  Amelia, 
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mountains  to  collect  information,  and  to  persuade,  if  ^^^^• 
possible,  some  of  the  Umbrian  states  to  ally  themselves  ' — v — ' 
with  Rome.  His  brother  could  speak  the  Etruscan 
language,  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd,  accom- 
panied only  by  a  single  slave  who  had  been  brought 
up  with  him  from  a  child,  and  was  also  acquainted 
with  Etruscan,  he  penetrated  through  Etruria  as  far 
as  Camerte  or  Camerinum  in  Umbria,  a  town  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  modem  road 
from  Foligno  to  Ancona.  The  Camertians  received 
him  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  desired  him  to 
assure  the  consul,  that  if  became  into  their  neighbour- 
hood their  entire  force  should  join  his  army,  and  that 
they  would  supply  him  with  provisions  during  a  whole 
month.  With  this  encouraging  message  the  Roman 
officer  returned  to  his  brother,  and  Q.  Fabius  resolved 
to  lose  no  time  in  carrying  his  plan  into  execution, 
suspecting  perhaps  that  if  he  delayed  he  might  receive 
a  peremptory  order  from  the  senate,  not  to  risk  his 
army  in  so  hazardous  an  enterprise. 
/  The  Ciminian  hills,  for  we  should  scarcely  call  them  The  Ci- 

.•  .1  .-1  i*ij*»j3         xT-  n  /» minian  hills. 

mountains,  are  the  ndge  which  divides  the  valley  oi  Fabiua 
the  Tiber  from  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  and  th^^and 
from  the  valley  which  runs  from  the  foot  of  the  lake  waTTnt?* 
down  to  the  sea./  "Wliere  the  road  from  Viterbo  to  H^^Vktonet 
Rome  crosses  them  they  are  still  covered  with  copse-  ^•"'* 
wood,  and  the  small  crater  of  the  lake  of  Vico,  which 
Ues  high  up  in  their  bosom,  is  surrounded  by  the 

is  proved    decisively,  if  indeed   it  Roman    invasion    of  Etruria,  and 

could    ever  have   been    reasonably  which  existed   to  the  end   of  the 

doubted,  by  an  inscription  found  at  Commonwealth,   and   nominally  at 

Camerino,  in  which  the  Camertians  least,  as  the  inscription  above  quoted 

express  their  gratitude  to  the  em-  shows,  to  the  third  century  of  the 

peror  Severus,  for  having  confirmed  Christian  era.     It  was  in  the  terri- 

to  them  "the  equal  rights  of  their  tory   of  Camerinum   also,   that   L. 

treaty,"   "jure   a'quo    foederis    sibi  Scipio  was   defeated   b^  the  Gauls 

confirmato:*'   an   allusion   to   their  and  Samnites  in  the  third  Samnite 

well-known     fadus     spquum,     con-  war.     The  above  inscription  is  given 

eluded  at  this  very  time  of  the  first  by  Orelli,  No.  920. 

VOL.  II.  P 


2^.  %  HifTuB'"     iP   iii'lH. 


^u 


\b  niTzmr  n'-'v  i*^f^':mi»:  tih:  icmiiinr^  iiHr»""»«i  die 


kkifiT:  JL  "ziie!r  viii  ^tat**:-  zi  iirftir  i.:  ^rfi-±!iii  n:iI::J  * 


T^mnirxau^u*^  Ti:»7in,  itasiiise:-  ii*  zj£^  m  ts  iw  a  crest 
-^xi  n:  -^r-rvrnn  :t  s^u^-Ioaii  nr  inisir  i*i  nniTi.*;^  they 
f^ijLziiisui  1  -riiig:  -ne*-  :n.  ^smiar  ffl^,  Mae&Dse  tar 
arvYT  ->:  -ie  ^iirat-iass:  it-^t  "ai*-  -nZipr  .^  tie  Tiber, 
er-^n  -^fi  i2e  Ali«2.  l£Ii?-  -ri£:si  ni  "ii*  :iiims.  aod  west 


fcaTz;;r  =e?!^  'ic  r5*  ^a^g^r^^y  iz^i  ^-rv-ir.pj  dxxnng  the 
Ji.  5:»Ijnn5fi  LizLstrif  -rrii  *i*  «k»^i&rr  aboot  the 


miiijr  of  ii*r  'iiT  iiLA'.'w^zu^ :  izii  re  ^ne  idexi  morn- 


&  »tf:Lt  *rTr.T  *TC65ie«i  lie  ^^'^'Tt.'-.  rf  die  Cimi- 

sarLirrr.  aijri  4r^iE=^:izc,Hi  -.:  s::,:^  ^.^  r*J"::i»ier  rf  their 
]ar:ds ;  znz  tLr-r  Tr-r!Pr  'ier^rai  Triti  zt^az  I«>ss  :  and 
the  irLTa»irr^  OT^rrar.  tL-t  d^m'izy  rtr  in?i  iraie,  and 
carri'ed  ol?  cartl-e  az-'i  pTis:--«er?  iil  irr'rar  iLTiiiibers. 
Hot  far  rLeT  iserjrO^rei  ii.To  Emria  is  :izcercam. 

and  co^d  L'jt  riave  eir*r^i-r»i  bifv::i'i  :i-r  :erritorr  of 

\ulsiziii;  bm  acorii^ig  to  Dic^izms  '-.  tie  Ronsan 

armr  adraiLCTrti  into  the  verr  Le;ir:  c  f  Emrii,  r'^u^hr 

•  •  *       ^- 

a  great  battk.  and  won  a  decried  Tictory  in  tbe  neigh- 
bourLood  of  Perusa;  ins^niiich   that  the  siege  of 


•fc/;Tt      «f.4;i>flui:t,      *  'LzzL.zlr.xsjoijt    Lcr:*»~  v^re  tLftr  siKts.  wa*;.  *»  p. 


^  '      )0«    TImk  **  prnbeipca"         *  Diods^s,  JL3L  33. 
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[  Sufcrium  was  raised,  and  three  of  the  greatest  of  the    ™^"-J 

I  Etruscan  cities,  Perusia,  Arretium,  and  Cortona,  sued  ^ 

(for  peace,  and  concluded  a  truce  for  thirty  years. 

iLivy  ""  represents  the  decisive  victory  as  having  been 

[■won  near  Sutriura  after  the  return  of  the  Eomans 

■  from  their  expedition;  an  immense  army  of  Etrua- 

I  cans,  joined  by  the  forces  of  some  of  the  states  of 

I  Umbria,  hastened  to  pursue  and  take  vengeance  on 

I  the  invaders,  but  did  not  overtake  them  within  the 

I  Etruscan  territory,  and  thus  followed  them  to  their 

I  old  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sutrium.     Both 

I  accounts  agree  in  describing  the  victory  as  signal,  and 

I  in  stating  that  it  was  followed  by  a  peace  with  three 

I  of  the  principal  cities  of  Etruria. 

Meanwhile  the  war  was  raging  with  no  leaa  fury  in  ^ 
Samniura.    C.  Marcius.afterhaving  beenrecalled  from  ^■ 
Butrium,  had  marched  with  his  army  into  ApuUa'"^."' 
I  and  there  at  fii'st  relieved  the  allies  of  Rome  fi-om  the  ^^ 
I  plundering  incuraions  of  the  enemy.     But  the  Sam- 
'  nites  had  no  intention  to  act  merely  on  the  defensive ; 
they  were  eager  to  crush  the  ai-my  of  Marcius,  while 
Fabius  was  engaged  in  Etriiria;  and  they  attacked 
him  with  such  vigour  '"*,  tliat  the  Roman  annals  them- 
selves acknowledge  that  the  issue  of  the  battle  was 
doubtful,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  even  unfavourable, 
I'  owing  to  the  loss  of  several  superior  officers,  and  es- 
I  pecially  as  the  consul  himself  was  wounded.  The  truth 
is  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  Romans  were  in  fact 
defeated.  When  the  news  of  this  battle  reached  Rome, 
the  senate  resolved  immediately  that  L.  Pai)iriu8  Cur- 
sor should  be  again  appointed  dictator;  but  ifc  was 
I  necessary  that  one  of  the  oousula  should  name  him, 
I  and  as  nothing  certain  was  known  of  the  fate  of  C. 
|-  Marcius,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Fabius  in  Etruria,  to 

™  IX.  37.  '"  Livy,  IX.  38. 
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October  ^°® ;  and  his  triumph  was  distinguished  by  the  chap. 
splendour  of  the  captured  arms  which  were  carried  in  ^ — v-^ 
the  procession.  There  were  a  number  of  gilded  and 
silvered  shields^®®,  which  had  been  born  by  two  dif- 
ferent bands  of  Samnites  in  the  late  battle;  the 
silvered  shields  had  belonged  to  a  band,  each  man  of 
which  had  been  pledged  by  solemn  oaths,  accompanied 
by  a  ceremonial  of  the  most  mysterious  and  appalUng 
character,  to  return  victorious  or  to  die.  As  sacred 
soldiers,  these  men  had  worn  in  the  field  coats  of  white 
linen,  and  silvered  arms;  and  had  their  station  on 
the  right  wing,  which  was  the  post  of  honour.  The 
band  with  gilded  shields  had  worn  coats  of  various 
colours,  like  a  jTlaid ;  and  both  bands  had  plumes  of 
an  imposing  height  waving  on  their  helmets.  All 
these  particulars  of  the  Samnite  arms  are  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  at  the  triumph  of  Papirius ;  which 
proves  that  on  no  former  occasic5n  had  the  Samnites 
sustained  so  great  a  defeat,  or  had  attached  such  great 
importance  to  the  issue  of  the  contest,  as  to  adopt  the 
unwonted  expedient  of  a  sacred  or  devoted  band. 
It  is  added  that  these  gay  shields  were  divided  out 
amongst  the  several  silversmiths  in  the  forum  "%  that 
they  might  hang  them  up  to  decorate  their  shops  on 
those  great  festivals  when  the  forum  was  dressed  up 
as  a  part  of  the  pageant. 

The  chronology  is  here  again  involved  in  confusion.  H^J^^^ 

^^  Fasti  Capitolini.  in  so  many  of  the  towns  of  Italy  at 

*^  Livy,  IX.  40.  •  this  day.     The  shields  were  hong  up 

^'®  These  shops  of  the  silversmiths  on  the  outside  front  of  the  square 

lined  the  Via  Sacra,  which   on   its  piers,  or  jpilse,  looking  towards  the 

coarse  from  the  Velia  to  the  foot  of  forum.     The  hutchers  shops,  which 

the  Capitol  ran  alono^  the  northern  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs  had 

side  of  the  forum.     They  were  like  occupied  this  side  of  the  forum,  had 

cells  open  in  front,  built  of  peperino,  lately  disappeared  with  the  growing 

and  with  a  row  of  square  massy  sup-  magnificence  of  the   city,   and  haa 

porta  or  piers  in  front  of  them,  sup-  been    succeeded    b^  the    shops    of 

porting  the  first  story  of  the  houses  goldsmiths  and    silversmiths.     See 

above ;  exactlv  like  the  covered  pas-  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Bom.  Vol. 

sages  in  which  the  shops  are  ranged  III.  2nd  part,  p.  25. 
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CHAP.  According  to  the  Tasti  Capitolini,  L.  Papirius  held  ' 
'  his  dictatorship  for  a  whole  year,  during  which  tliere 
were  no  consuls  ;  and  Q,  Fabius  conimaiided  in  Etru- 
ria  as  proconsul,  and  triumphed  in  that  office  on  tho 
13th  of  November.  To  this  version  of  the  story 
belongs  apparently  the  account  of  a  second  Etniscau 
campaign  of  Q.  Fabius,  of  a  great  ^-ictory  gained  by 
him  over  the  Umbrians,  and  of  a  second  gained  over 
the  Etruscans  at  the  lake  of  Vadimon;  then  of  the 
revolt  and  subsequent  aubraiasion  of  Perusia,  of  the 
occupation  of  that  strong  city  by  a  Roman  garrison, 
and  of  embassies  sent  from  the  other  cities  of  Etrnria 
to  sue  for  peace.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find 
room  for  all  these  great  achievements  in  the  single 
year  of  Fabius'  consulship  :  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  second  Etruscan  campaign  is  unknown  to  Dio- 
dorus,  and  both  he  and  Livy  agree  in  making  the 
eecond  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  follow  immediately 
after  his  first,  without  any  such  interval  as  that  men- 
tioned in  the  Fasti.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the 
little  lake  of  Vadimon  should  have  been  the  scene  of 
two  victories  over  the  Etruscans,  within  a  period  of 
about  thirty  years;  and  we  are  tempted  to  askwhctherg 
the  first  of  these  battles  has  not  been  greatly  exagge^l 
_  rated.  Yet  the  Etruscans  must  have  been  signally  ' 
humbled  by  Fabius;  for  in  the  nest  year,  when  P. 
Decius  invaded  Etruria  he  met  with  little  opposition  ; 
the  people  of  Tarquinii  obtained  a  peace  for  forty 
years'"  ;  and  the  other  Etruscan  cities  were  glad  to 
obtain  a  truce  for  a  single  year ;  and  even  this  they 
purchased  at  the  price  of  giving  a  year's  pay  to  the 
consul's  army,  and  two  coats  to  each  soldier. 

Q.  Fabius,  who  had  been  chosen  consul  for  the 

»■  third  time  as  the  colleague  of  P.  Decius,  had  this 

year  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Samiiium.     But  the 

>"  JAvy.  IX.  41,     Diodoms,  SX.  U. 
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Samnitea  were  bo  weakened,  that  their  spoedy  sub- 
jugation seemed  inevitable ;  and  this,  we  may  suppose,  "■ 
filled  the  neighbouring  nations  with  a  sense  of  their 
own  danger  if  Samuium  should  fall,  and  induced  not 
only  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians"^  to  take  part  with 
the  Saninites,  but  even  shook  tlie  long-tried  friend- 

I  ship  of  the  Hemicans  with  Rome,  and  aroused  the 
Salientines,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  to  look 
on  the  Samnit*  cause  as  their  own.     But  all  was  of 
no  avail,  and  the  success  of  the  Romans  was  uninter- 
rupted.    Nuceria  Alfaterna  in  Campania,  which  had 
revolted  seven  years  before,  was  now  recovered,  the 
Marsians  and  Pelignians  were  defeated,  and  Fabius 
was  enabled  to  leave  his  province  without  danger,  and 
r  to  hasten  into  Umbria"';  the  Umbrians,  it  is  said, 
f  having  raised  so  formidable  an  army  as  to  tbreaten  to 
I  march  straight  upon  Rome,  and  P.  Decius  having 
[  thought  it  necessary  to  retreat  from  Etruria,  in  order 
[  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  capital.     Here,  again, 
I  "we  cannot  but  suspect  some  exaggeration  ;  for  Fabius 
I  is  said  to  have  won  an  easy  victory  ovor  the  Um- 
I  brians,  and  the   Umbrian    towns    immediately  siib- 
I  mitted.     This  may  bo  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
I  the  people  of  Ocricnlura  concluded  an  alliance  with 
j  Rome,  and  that  Fabius  obtained  no  triumph  either  for 
I  his  victory  over  the  Umbrians  or  for  those  which  be 
jaid  to  have  won  in  Samnium.     Yet  his  command 
in  Samnium  was  continued  to  him  for  another  year, 
with  the  title  of  proconsul :  the  new  consuls  were 
I  Appius  Claudius  and  L.  Volumnius. 

As  the  Etruscan  war  was  now  over,  and  Q.  Fabius  w 
I  continued  to  command  the  army  in  Samnium,  ouly  tii 
hone  of  the  consuls  for  this  year  was  required  to  take 
I  the  field.     This  was  L.  Volumnius,  and  he  was  sent 


I  Livj.  IX.  41. 
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xxxi'    ^S^^^^^  ^^^  Sallentines^^*,  an   ApuKan  or  lapygian 
'^ — ^— ^  people,  who  dwelt,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  extreme 
heel  of  Italy,  and  who  were  now  attacked  by  the 
Romans,  under  pretence,  we  may  suppose,  of  their 
having  annoyed  some  of  the  Apulian  allies  of  Rome. 
But  Volumnius   did  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  al- 
though, according  to  Livy,  he  gained  some  victories, 
took  several  towns,  and  made  himself  very  popular 
with  his  soldiers  by  his  liberality  in  the  disposal  of 
the  plunder.     The  Fasti  Capitolini,  however,  show 
that  he  obtained  no  triumph ;  and  one  of  the  annalists, 
Piso^^S  omitted  his  consulship  altogether,  as  if  he 
doubted  its  reality. 
TheHcrni-       FaWus^^^  ou  his  part  defeated  the  Samnites  near 
suspected  by  Allif89,  and  obUgcd  their  army  to  surrender.     The 
omans.  gg^jj^j^j^g  themsclvcs  hc  disarmed,  and  then  dismissed 

them  unhurt ;  but  all  the  other  prisoners,  to  whatever 
nation  they  belonged,  were  sold  for  slaves.  Amongst 
this  number,  there  were  several  who  declared  them- 
selves to  be  Hernicans,  and  these  were  immediately 
sent  off  to  Rome,  and  by  order  of  the  senate  were 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  several  allied  cities 
of  the  Latins.  Q.  Fabius  then  led  his  army  home  ; 
but  either  his  victory  has  been  exaggerated,  or  it 
was  balanced  by  some  defeats,  which  the  Roman 
writers  did  not  choose  to  mention,  for  he  obtained  no 
triumph. 
TheHerni-  The  ucw  cousuls  wcrc  Q.  Marcius  Tremulus  and 
P.  Cornelius  Arvina.  They  brought  the  case  of  the 
Hemican  prisoners  before  the  senate,  which,  says 
Livy^'',  so  exasperated  the  whole  nation,  that  the 
people  of  Anagnia  summoned  a  general  council  of 
deputies  from  every  Hemican  city,  and  all  with  three 
exceptions  voted  for  war  with  Rome.     It  is  manifest 

"<  Livy,  IX.  42.  "•  Livy,  IX.  42. 

'"  livy,  IX  44.  "7  Livy,  IX.  42. 
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that  something  is  omitted  in  this  narrative,  the  de-    chap. 

.  XXXI 

cision  of  the  senate  upon  the  case  which  was  brought  *^ — ^r—-' 
before  them.  This  it  was,  no  doubt,  which  so  exas- 
perated the  Hemicans;  and  no  wonder,  if,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  beUeve,  it  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be 
scourged  and  beheaded.  Such  a  bloody  execution 
would  naturally  excite  a  deep  and  general  indignation, 
and  the  common  feeling  of  the  Hernican  people  would 
call  aloud  for  vengeance. 

Meanwhile  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Samnites  Combined 
kindled  at  the  prospect  of  this  accession  to  their  tfJ'ne^- 
league  against  Rome;  and  they  thought  that  if  they  Samnite 
could  clear  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  thus  open*™**^'' 
their  communications  with  the  country  of  the  Her- 
nicans,  their  combined  forces  might  possibly  again 
carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Latium,  through  the 
great  mountain-portal  by  Prseneste.  Accordingly, 
they  attacked  and  carried  the  two  posts  of  Calatia  on 
the  Vulturnus,  and  Sora  on  the  upper  Liris,  and  sold 
the  prisoners  as  slaves*^®.  Thus  the  communication 
with  the  Hemicans  was  opened,  and  a  Samnite  army 
must  have  taken  up  its  position  in  the  valley  of  the 
upper  Liris,  on  the  edge  of  the  Hernican  country. 
The  Romans  then  hoped,  by  a  combined  operation  of 
both  the  consular  armies,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  seat  of  war  in  two  different  directions; 
and  Q.  Marcius  proceeded  to  invade  the  Hernican 
territory  from  the  side  of  Latium,  while  P.  Cornelius 
was  to  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Liris  from  Campania, 
and  to  dislodge  the  Samnites  from  Sora.  But  the 
enemy  held  their  ground  so  welP^',  and  availed  them- 
selves so  effectually  of  their  central  position,  that  the 
consuls  could  make  no  progress ;  and  being  kept  in 
total  ignorance  of  each  other's  movements,  it  is  likely 

iw  Livy,  IX.  43.    Diodorus,  XX.  80. 
"»  Livy,  IX.  43. 
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^^^    that  each  successively  sustained  a  severe  check  from 
'      - — '  a  concentration  of  the  enemy's  force  against  his  par- 
ticular army.     This  state  of  affairs  excited  great  alarm 
at  Rome ;  all  citizens  within  the  military  age  were 
enlisted,  and  two  regular  armies  of  two  legions  each 
were  raised,  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency. 
The  Herni-       Thus  supportcd,  Q.  Marcius  soon  ovei-bore  the  re- 
and  obuiD  a  sistaucc  of  the  Hemicans,  and  obUged  them  to  pur- 
nium*«-    "  chase  a  truce  for  thirty  days  by  furnishing  the  Roman 
fiSrlombs  army  with  two  months*  pay  and  rations  of  com,  and 
wwiS^  with  clothing  for  each  soldier.     They  then  sued  for 
peace,  and  were  referred  by  the  senate  to  the  consul, 
who  received  accordingly  their  entire  submission.  He 
hastened  to  effect  his  junction  with  his  colleague;  and 
the  Samnite  army,  oppressed  by  their  united  forces, 
was  defeated  with  great  slaughter  ^''^.     Marcius  re- 
turned  to   Rome,  and   triumphed   on   the  30th  of 
June'^*,  and  his  services  were  accounted  so  eminent, 
that  an  equestrian  statue  was  set  up  in  honour  of  him 
in  the  forum'-';  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Castor,  or 
rather  of  the  twin  heroes,  Castor  and  Pollux.     After 
his  triumph,  he  rejoined  his  colleague  in  Samnium, 
and  their  two  armies  being  completely  masters  of  the 
field,  ravaged  the  whole  country  with  the  utmost 
perseverance  for  the  space  of  nearly  five  months'"; 
cutting  down  the  fruit-trees,  burning  the  houses  that 
were   not   secured  within  the  fortified  towns,  and 
doing  all  the  mischief  in  their  power,  in  the  hope  of 
forcing  the  enemy  into  submission.    The  consuls  were 
thus  detained  so  long  in  the  field,  that  a  dictator  was 
named  to  hold  the  comitia ;   and  L.  Postumius  and 
Ti.  Minucius  were  elected  consuls  for  the  year  fol- 
lowing. 

*"  Livj,  IX.  43.  Castor  wa«  on  the  southern  side  of 

"*  Fasti  Capitolini.  the  forum,  opposite  to  the  line  of  the 

»«  LivY.  IX.  43.    Pliny,   Hist.  Via  Sacra. 
Nat.  XXXIV.  6.    The  temple  of       »»  Diodorus,  XX.  80. 
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Before  the  closeof  this  year,  the  senate  had  decided    v^i?* 
Itho  fate  of  the  Hernicans'^',     Three  cities  which  had  i,^;^,;;^ 
'taken  no  part  in  the  late  war  were  left  in  the  enjoy-  ^['*^"%' 
ment  of  their  municipal  independence ;  but  Anagnia  "f '"^ "' 
and  the  other  towns  were  obliged  to  receive  the  Ro- 
man franchise  without  the  right  of  voting;    or,  in 
■other  words,  to  become  the  subjects  of  Rome,  without 
I  any  share  either  in  the  general  government  or  in  their 
ItOwn  municipal  administration.     They  were  forbidden 
I  to  hold  any  common  meetings  or  to  intermarry  with 
^one  another,  and  their  magistrates  were  prohibited 
ifirom  exercising  any  other  function  than  that  of  super- 
■intending  the  performance  of  the  rites  of  rehgion. 

The  long  contest  with  the  Samnites  waa  now  draw-  Dmiwe 
■  Ing  to  a  conclusion.  Before  the  new  consuls  took  the  ihrVMr 
F£eld,  and  after  Marcius  and  Cornelius  had  returned  ik.*ianu 
rhome,  the  Samnitea  revenged  in  some  degree  the 
I  devastation  of  their  own  country  by  making  several 
I  plundering  inroads  into  the  plain  of  Campania '". 
I  But  when  the  legions  opened  the  campaign,  the  power 
I  of  the  Romans  was  again  irresistible.  The  seat  of 
the  war  was  now  in  the  very  heart  of  Samnium,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Mateae,  in  the  country  of  the 
Pentrians;  and  the  two  consuls  attacked  the  two 
cities  of  Tifemum  and  Bovianum.  One  last  desperate 
[  eflFort  was  made  by  the  Samnite  imperator,  or  captain- 
I  general,  Statius  GelliuSj  to  relieve  Bovianum;  but  it 
I  was  vain,  although  the  battle  was  so  stoutly  contested, 
t  that  the  Roman  consul  Ti.  Minucius  was  mortally 
I  wounded,  and  did  not  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
I  victory.  But  Gelhus  was  himself  taken  prisoner,  and 
rthe  greater  part  of  his  army  destroyed.  Bovianum 
\  then  surrendered,  and  the  consuls  on  their  return 
kliome  recovered  the  towns  which  bad  been  1: 

I  I"  Livj.  IX.  43. 

I  "»  Livy.  IX.  M.     Diodonw,  XX.  DO. 
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xxja'    ^^  ^^^  valley  of  the  Liris,  Sora,  Arpinum,  and  an  un- 

' — V — '  known  place,  Cerennia  ^^^,  or  Censennia. 

The  8am-         Tliis  Campaign  was  decisive.     The  new  consuls 

thoiJ  allies    were  P.  Sulpicius  and  P.  Sempronius,  and  Sulpicius 

the  Romans,  immediately  took  the  field  in  Samnium"'.    He  gained 

some  advantages,  small  perhaps  in  themselves,  but 

important,  as  the  last  drop  poured  into  the  brimming 

vessel,  and  causing  the  water  to  overflow.    The  Sam- 

nites  at  last  sued  for  peace,  and  the  Marrucinians, 

Marsians,  Pelignians,  and  Frentanians  followed  the 

example.     They  were  all  obliged  to  become  the  allies 

of  Rome,  but  the  alliance  was  no  longer  on  equal 

terms  ^^*;  they  became,  in  fact,  politically  subject,  and 

consented  to  acknowledge  and  respect  the  majesty, 

or,  in  other  words,  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

Accessions        In  comparisou  with  such  a  full  confession  of  the 

gained  to  ,  ... 

the  Roman  supcrior  Strength  of  the  Romans,  any  partial  acqmsi- 
the  course    tious  of  territory  wcrc  of  slight  importance.    But  the 
Romans  had  obtained  in  the  course'of  the  war  the  im- 
portant position  of  Luceria  in  Apulia,  which  secured 

'2«  Diodorus    calls    it    Serennia.  that    the     Samnites    solicited    the 

Is  not  this  place  the  "  Cisauna  "  in  friendship  of  Rome ;  that  "  Legatis 

Sam  Ilium,    mentioned    in    the    in-  eorum    comiter  ah   senatu   respon- 

scrii)tion  on  the  tomb  of  L.  Scipio  sum ;  foedere  in  societatem  accepti.** 

B«arbatus  ?  VII.  19.     In  the  same  manner  he 

'^  This   appears   from  the  Fasti  misrepresents  the  early  relations  be- 

Capitolini,   which    state,   that   Sul-  tween  Rome  and  Latium.     But  the 

picius  obtained  a  triumph    for  his  negotiations     had    broken     off    in 

victorios  over  the  Samnites  in  this  the  year  432  on   this   very  point, 

year.             ^  because  the  Samnites  would  not  be- 

^^  Dion vsius.  Excerpt,  de  Lega-  come  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome ; 

tion,  p.  2331,  Reiske.     His  words  and  as  the  Romans  never  receded 

are,  speaking  of  the  Samnites,  rovf  from  the  conditions  on  which  they 

vTTTjKoovs    ofioXoyrja'avTas     tfa-faBai.  had  onoe  insisted,  we  may  be  sure 

Livy  says,  **  Foedus  antiquum  Sam-  that  they  would  have  granted   no 

nitibus  reddicum."     This  is  because  peace  to  the   Samnites,   which   did 

he  never  seems  to   have  conceived  not  include  their  complete  submis- 

thiit  any  nation  could  ever  have  been  sion  ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the 

the   equal   ally  of  Rome,  but  that  Samnites  would  have  persevered  so 

from   the  very  beginning   it   must  long  in  carrying  on  the  war  amidst 

have     acknowledged     the     Roman  such  repeated  disasters,  if  they  could 

suprenijicy.     Thus,  when  he  speaks  have  ended  it  on  any  terms  less  in- 

of  the  first  treaty  between  Rome  and  tolerable. 
Samnium  in  the  year  401,  he  says. 


of  the  war. 
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their  ascendancy  in  that  part  of  Italy ;  and  they  had  chap. 
also  won  the  whole  line  of  the  Liris,  all  those  Volscian  ^ — v— ^ 
towns  which  had  been  the  Samnite  share  of  the  spoil 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  Latin  war.  Campania 
had  been  retained,  and  its  connexion  with  Rome  was 
rendered  closer  than  ever ;  and,  above  all,  the  timely 
extension  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  to  so  many  of 
the  Latin  and  Volscian  cities  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  had  made  the  Roman  power  sound  at  the 
heart,  and  had  consolidated  that  mass  of  citizens,  and 
of  allies  scarcely  less  true  than  citizens,  within  the 
confines  of  Latium,  of  which  neither  the  arms  nor  the 
arts  of  Hannibal  could  tempt  a  single  individual  to 
join  his  standard. 

The  conquest  of  the  Hernicans  gave  the  Romans, 
it  is  probable,  a  considerable  accession  of  territory  in 
the  forfeited  domain  land  of  the  several  cities ;  and 
it  put  an  end  to  the  old  equal  alliance  which  entitled 
the  Hernicans  to  a  share  of  all  plunder  taken  by  the 
armies  of  the  allied  nations.  The  victories  over  the 
Etruscans  and  Umbrians  had  revealed  the  secret  of 
the  comparative  weakness  of  those  once  dreaded  na- 
tions ;  and  had  taught  the  Romans  that  their  frontier 
might  be  extended  as  soon  as  they  chose  beyond  the 
Ciminian  hills. 

Thus  in  the  twenty  years  of  the  second  Samnite  Rome  wm 
war  Rome  had  risen  to  the  first  place,  beyond  dispute,  Mwer  Tn  " 
amongst  the  nations  of  Italy.     And  amidst  the  divi-  ^^^' 
sions  and  corruption  of  the  several  kingdoms  which 
had  grown  up  out  of  the  fragments  of  Alexander's 
empire,  there  was  scarcely  a  power  in  the  civilized 
world,  except  Carthage,  which  could  have  contended 
successfully  with  Rome  single-handed. 

Half  a  century  was  yet  to  elapse  before  Carthage 
entered  upon  the  contest.  Meanwhile  the  Roman 
power  was  yet  to  be  sharply  tried ;  what  Etruria  and 


j^ 
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CHAP.  Samnium  could  neither  singly  nor  by  their  joint  eflforts 
eflFect,  they  were  to  try  again  with  the  help  of  the 
Gauls ;  what  they  had  failed  to  accomplish  through 
barbarian  aid,  they  were  to  attempt,  in  their  last 
struggle,  with  the  assistance  of  the  arms  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  guided  by 
the  genius  of  Alexander's  genuine  successor,  the 
hero-king  of  the  race  of  Achilles. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

IKTEENAL  HISTORY  FROM  428  TO  454 — ^ABOLITION  OF 
PERSONAL  SLAVERY  FOR  DEBT — DICTATORSHIP  OP 
0.  •  M^NIUS — CENSORSHIP  OF  APPIUS  CLAUDIUS — 
CENSORSHIP  OF  Q.  FABIUS  AND  P.  DECIUS — THE 
OGULNIAN  LAW. 


"  Nothing  has  contributed  more  than  this  lenity  to  raise  the  character 
of  public  men.  Ambition  is -of  itself  a  game  sufficiently  hazardous  and 
sufficiently  deep  to  inflame  the  passions,  without  adding  property,  life,  and 
liberty  to  the  staJke." — Edinbubgh  Review,  No.  XCV.  p.  161. 


Wb  have  seen,  that  in  the  year  immediately  preceding    chap. 
the  first  campaign  of  the  Samnite  war,  several  symp-  ,  xxxii. 
toms  had  been  manifested  by  a  strong  party  amongst  ^J^^r^r  p^- 
the  patricians  of  the  old  jealousy  towards  the  com-  ^^^l  ji,^ 
mons ;  M.  Marcellns,  a  plebeian,  had  been  forced  to  »«^^^i«''«'^ 
resign  his  dictatorship  by  the  augurs,  on  the  alleged  P*^y- 
reason  that  his  appointment  was  invalid  jfrom  some 
rehgious  objection ;  and  the  most  obstinate  attempts 
were  made  to  set  aside  the  Licinian  law,  and  to  procure 
the  election  of  two  patrician  consuls.     In  the  course 
of  the  Samnite  war  occasional  traces  of  the  same 
feeling  are  discernible.     But  its  shape  was  no  longer 
what  it  had  been  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth.    It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  between  an  aris- 
tocracy in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  government, 
and  a  people  impatient  of  their  own  exclusion  fi*om  it. 
It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  between  the  whole  patri- 
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CHAP,    cian  order  on  the  one  side,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
commons  on  the  other.     A  considerable  portion  of 
the  patricians  and  a  majority  of  the  senate  were  well 
reconciled  to  the  altered  state  of  things,  and  cordially 
received  the  distinguished  commoners  who  had  made 
their  way  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  composed  a  new  nobility  fully  worthy  to  stand  on 
equal  terms  by  the  side  of  the  old.     Thus  the  mode- 
rate patricians,  the  new  nobihty  of  the  commons,  and 
the  mass  of  the  old  plebeians  were  now  closely  linked 
together ;  and  their  union  gave  that  energy  to  the 
Roman  councils  and  arms  which  marks  in  so  eminent 
a  manner  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.     But  as 
these  elements  had  tended  more  and  more  towards 
each  other,  so  they  parted  oflFon  either  side  from  other 
elements  with  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  they  had 
been  respectively  connected.  The  moderate  patricians 
stood  aloof  from  the  high  or  more  violent  party,  who 
still  dreamt  of  recovering  the  old  ascendancy  of  their 
order ;  whilst  a  new  popular  party,  though  as  yet  very 
inconsiderable  in  power  or  influence,  was  growing  up 
distinct  from  the  old  plebeians,  regarding  them  with 
envy  \  and  regarded  by  them  in  turn  with  feelings  of 

*  This  is  the  progress  of  all  po-  or  proflijjacy.     This  would  be  the 

pular  parties,  from  the  necessity  of  natural   perfection    of  a   state,  but 

the  case.     As  the  ruling  body  in  the  unhappily,   this   as    yet   has   never 

earliest  state  of  society  is  extremely  been  attained   to ;    the  process  has 

exclusive,   the  popular  party  then  gone  on  healthfully  in  its  Hrst  stages, 

comprises  what   Si^yes   would   call  satisfying     successively    all     those 

the  nation  minus  a  privileged  indi-  whoso  exclusion  was  wholly  unna- 

vidual  or  a  very  small   privileged  tural,  that  is,  who  were  excluded  by 

class.     Each   success   of  this  party  distinctions    purely     arbiti*ary,    or 

satisfies  the  wishes  of  a  portion  of  overbalanced  by  many  more  points 

its  members,  and  thus  makes  them  of  resemblance  and  fitness  for  poli- 

for  the  future  its  enemies.     And  a  tical  power.     But  when  it  reaches 

repetition  of  this  pnwess  would  at  those   who   difier    really   from   the 

last  place  the  anti-popular  party  in  governing  body,  as  in  the  case  of 

that   same   position  which   was   at  the  rich  and  the  poor,  then  convul- 

first  occupied  by  their  adversaries ;  sion  and  decline  have  mostly   fol- 

they  would,  in  their  turn,  become  lowed.      The   work    of   smoothing 

the  nation,  minus  a  ver}'  small  ex-  down   these    real   differences   is    so 

eluded  class,  a  class,  in  fact,  excluded  difficult,  that  it  has  rarely  or  never 

by  nothing  but  their  own  ignorance  been  attempted;  the  excluding  party, 
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dislike  and  suspicion.     This  new  party  consisted  of    chap. 

irX  5CIT 

freedmen,  and  of  citizens  engaged  in  the  various  ^ — v — ^ 
trades  and  occupations  of  a  city  life,  who  were  de- 
spised by  the  old  agricultural  plebeians  as  a  low  and 
unwarlike  populace,  and  who,  by  a  strong  public 
opinion,  were  excluded  from  all  prospect  of  political 
distinctions.  Many  of  these  persons,  indeed,  had 
not  even  the  right  of  voting,  as  they  were  not  in- 
cluded in  any  tribe ;  and  they  bore  this  exclusion  as 
impatiently  as  the  old  plebeians  had  borne  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  highest  curule  offices.  This  was  a 
class  which  was  daily  becoming  more  numerous,  in 
proportion  as  Rome  grew  in  wealth  and  population, 
and  it  formed  the  origin  of  the  popular  party  of  the 
later  period  of  the  Commonwealth ;  a  party  very 
different,  both  in  its  character  and  feelings,  from  the 
commons  of  its  earlier  history. 

These  extremes  of  civil  society,  the  highest  aris- Coalition  of 

1  /.  T  the  two  ex- 

tocrats  and  the  lowest  populace,  have  often  made  com-  treme  por- 
mon  cause  with  each  other  against  that  middle  class  the  mode- 
which  both  hate  equally.     And  when  the  malcontent  "*  ^  ^* 
aristocratical  families  are  few  in  number,  but  of  the 
highest  nobility,  any  ambitious  individual  among  them 
is  tempted  to  court  the  populace  for  objects  more 
directly  personal ;  ho  tries  to  make  them  the  instru- 
ment, not  of  the  greatness  of  his  order,  but  of  his  own. 

strengthened  by  all  those  who  were  triumph  and  their  continued  exclu- 
onco  excluded,  is  now  extremely  sion  are  alike  deplorable.  Their 
powerful,  and  its  power  is  moral  as  triumph  is  but  the  triumph  of  slaves 
well  as  physical ;  the  excluded  or  broken  loose,  full  of  brute  ignorance 
popular  party,  no  longer  a  nation  and  wickedness;  their  continued 
contending  against  a  caste,  but  yet  exclusion  is  a  perj>etual  cancer, 
much  more  than  a  worthless  faction  wasting  away  the  nation's  life ;  and 
contending  against  a  nation,  are  it  is  a  moral  evil  moreover,  because 
conscious  of  a  wrong  done  to  them,  it  involves  injustice.  The  ^rcat 
and  are  embittered  by  this  feeling ;  and  hardest  problem  of  political 
but  being  unable  to  carry  their  point,  wisdom  is  to  prevent  any  part  of 
and,  from  their  very  inability  to  society  from  becoming  so  socially 
obtain  a  share  of  the  benefits  of  degraded  by  poverty,  that  their  poll- 
society,  becoming  more  and  more  tical  enfranchisement  becomes  dan- 
m orally  unfit  to  enjoy  them,  their  gerous,  or  even  mischievous. 

VOL.    II.  Q 
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ct^J^-    Thus  it  was  commonly  remarked  of  the  tyrants  of  the 
' — — '  ancient  world,  that  they  began  by  playing  the  dema- 
gogue-    In  such  an  union  between  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  classes  of  society,  the  gain  is  mostly  for 
the  former ;  the  latter  derive  little  advantage  firom  the 
alliance,  except  the  pleasure  of  the  horse  in  the  fable, 
when    he   saw  his   old   enemy  the   stag   eflTectually 
humbled.      But  the  coalition  is  not  solely  one  of 
political  expediency ;  it  arises  partly  out  of  certain 
moral  affinities  existing  between  those  whose  social 
and  political  conditions  are  the  extremest  opposites. 
The  moral  bond  between  them  is  their  common  im- 
patience of  law  and  good  government ;  that  anarchical 
and  selfish  restlessness  which  sees  in  the  existing  order 
of  society  an  equal  restraint  upon  the  pride  and  passion 
of  the  highest  and  on  the  needy  cupidity  of  the 
lowest*.     This   is   the   feeling  which  has   so  often 
brought  together  the  proudest  despot  or  the  most  in- 
solent aristocrat  and  the  lowest  and  most  profligate 
populace ;    and  it  was  this,  though  in  a  far  milder 
degree,  which  associated  in  one  common  party  at  Rome, 
in  the  period  now  before  us,  the  humblest  of  the  city 
populace  and  the  representative  of  the  proudest  family 
in  the  Commonwealth,  Appius  Claudius. 
Cbawcter         But  in  these  coalitions,  which  are  for  ever  recurring 

of  such  coft-    ,  ,  ,  * 

utioBi.  in  history,  the  two  coalescing  parties  are  far  from  de- 
serving the  same  judgment.  Historians  have  justly 
pronounced  their  full  condemnation  on  the  selfish 
hypocrisy  of  the  tyrant,  who  talks  of  liberty  in  order 
to  establish  his  own  despotism.  And  for  those  who, 
despising  all  the  honours  and  benefits  of  society  which 
are  fully  open  to  them,  aspire  to  a  rank  and  greatness 
of  a  higher  and  more  exclusive  sort  than  the  nature 

•  rj  fiiv  mifia  dpdyiejj  rr/v  rSXfiav     i^yovaw  «  rovs  Kiydvuovs.    Tbucy- 
napixova-a,  ff  d*  i^waia  v/Spci   r^r     dides,  III.  46. 
irX''  -^  ^poyfifun-i,  .... 
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liof  society  allows,  no  condemnation  can  be  too  severe,    chap.  I 
I  for  no  wickedness  can  be  greater.     But  the  lowest  - — . — m 

f  class,  when tbey  are  misledinto  such  alUances,  deserve,  1 

even  in  their  worst  excesses,  a  milder  sentence.     Not  I 

only  are  tliey  entitled  to  all  the  excuse  which  may  be  I 

claimed  by  ignorance,  and  an  ignorance  arising  rather  I 

from  their  condition  than  from  their  choice,  but  in  I 

Btheir  quarrel  against  the  existing  order  of  things,  m 

there  is,  and  ever  will  be,  amidst  much  of  envy  and  M 

cupidity  and  revenge,  acertainmixturealsoofjustice.  ■ 

Nothing  is  more  horrible  than  the  rebellions  of  slaves ;  I 

yet  it  is  impossible  to  regard  even  these  with  unmixed  I 

abhorrence.     Nor  can  we  ever  place  on  the  same  ■ 

level  those  who,  being  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  I 

lociety,  do  but  seek  a  share  of  them,  and  those  who,  I 

jnjoying  all  these  benefits  in  ample  measure,  cannot  ■ 

«8t  without  something  more.     Neither  are  the  middle  I 

flclasses  apt  to  be  wholly  guiltless  in  their  treatment  I 

flof  those  below  them  ;  when  they  have  established  their  I 

|OWn  rights  against  the  aristocracy,  they  become  a  new  1 

iristocracy  themselves,  and  having  themselves  passed  I 

'trough  the  door,   they  shut  it  agaiust  those  who  J 

rould  fain  follow.     But  here,  as  in  their  own  earlier  m 

lontest  with  tlie  old  aristocracy,  the  fault  does  not  I 

lonsist  in  denying  political  rights  to  those  who  are  I 

iiot  yet  fit  for  them,  for  this  may  be  often  necessary  I 

ludjust;  but  in  preventing  them  from  ever  beooraing  I 

fit,  by  retaining  institutions  which  have  an  inevitable  I 

tendency  to  keep  the  lowest  classes  morally  degraded,  I 

or,  at  the  best,  by  taking  no  pains  to  introduce  such  ■ 

1  may  improve  them.  I 
In  the  high  aristocratical  party  at  Rome  during  the  E«iN«r™  1 

leriod  now  before  us,  two  individuals  are  eminent ;  L.  *"»  ' 
Papirius  Cursor,  and  Appius  Claudius.     But  their  iofihe 
s.i-:_-i.g  gggm  ^Q  bave  been  diflerent,    Papirius  appears  cniii<»i 
e  been  sincerely  attached  to  the  old  aristocratical  Kpft 
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conatitution,  and  to  have  honestly  wished  to  re3toi*i 
■■  what  in  his  eyes  was  the  uneorrnpted  discipline  of  the 
Roman  Commonwealth.  Appius,  like  hia  ancestor 
the  decemvir,  or  Dionysius  of  SjTacnae,  wished  to  over- 
throw the  existing  order  of  things,  not  in  favour  of 
the  old  patrician  ascendancy,  but  of  his  own  personal 
dominion. 

The  moderate  or  middle  party,  composed  as  it  was 
of  the  majority  of  the  senate  and  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  old  commons,  numbered  amongst  its  members 
most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  time.  To  this 
party  belonged  Q.  Fabius  Maxiraus,  eminent  alike  in 
peace  and  in  war,  and  who  enjoyed  the  love '  of  his 
countrymen  no  less  than  he  commanded  their  admira- 
tion and  esteem.  With  him  stood  hia  friend  P.  Decius 
Mils,  thrice  his  colleague  in  the  consulship  when 
Rome  needed  the  services  of  her  bravest  and  ablest 
generals  against  her  foreign  enemies ;  and  his  colleague 
also  in  that  memorable  censorship, which  requii-ed  and 
found  in  them  all  the  statesman's  wisdom.  P.  Decius 
might  have  disputed  the  palm  of  happiness  in  Solon's 
judgment,  with  Tellus  the  Athenian.  Born  to  the 
truest  nobiUty,  the  son  of  that  P.  Decius,  who,  when 
consul,  had  devoted  himself  to  death  for  his  country 
in  the  great  battle  with  the  Latins,  he,  like  liia  father, 
obtained  the  highest  honours  with  the  purest  fame  ; 
and  after  having  performed  the  greatest  services  in 
peace  and  in  war,  and  having  been  rewarded  in  the 
fullest  measure  with  the  respect  and  afi'ection  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  he  too,  like  his  father,  devoted  himself 

•  Whpn  lie  died  the  jieople  con-  Fabiua  Gorges,  the  Ron  of  the  old 

tribnti^dbysabscriplion  nlfti'go  Bum  Q.  Fabius,  emplojed  tho  monpy  in 

fortbeeipenimnfliisfitneTiil.  which  (giving  a  public  entertainment  to  one 

aeeniB  to  have  bn-n  a  method  of  ex-  part  of  the  people,  epuliim,  aiid  in 

preuin^  tLe  public  feeling  townrds  senilin);  pordiins  of  meat  tn  the  reat. 

the  dead,  even  wImd  hia  lamily  whs  viHcenLtio.     Sec    tha    writer,    '"  De 

too  wealthy  to  require  it  bk  an  actunl  Virie  llluatribufl,"  la  bu  life  of  Q 

a^BiHtanee.     On    lliis    oceasion.    Q,  Fabius. 
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death  to  save Romefrora  defeat,  and  soconsignedthe    chap. 
glory  of  his  life*,  safe  fi-ora  all  stain,  and  crowned  with  ^'"""'-  J 
the  yet  higher  glory  of  his  death,  to  his  coimtrymen'B 
■ateful  memory  for  ever.     Of  the  same  band,  yet 
ither  to  be  ranked  first  than  third,  was  M.  Valerius  JJ  .J;^"^"* 
rvus,  to  whom,  no  less  than  to  Decius,  Solon  might 
ive  allowed  the  name  of  happy.     His  youth  had 
lUghfc  the  last  raya  of  the  romantic  glory  of  earlier 
les;  and  liis  single  combat  with  the  giant  Gaul,  and 
e  wonderful  aid  which  the  gods  had  then  vouchsafed 
im,  was  sung  in  the  same  strains  as  the  vaUant  acts 
lOf  the  heroes  of  old,  of  Camillus,  or  Cincinnatus,  or 
Cornelius  Cossus.     His  manhood  was  no  less  rich  in 
flory  of  another  sort,  which  if  less  brillant  was  more 
sal.     Elected  consul  for  the  first  time  at  three-and- 
enty,  five  years  afterwards,  ia  his  third  cousulehip, 
won  the  famous  battle  of  Mount  Gaurua  against  the 
lamnites,  and  gave,  in  the  victorious  issue  of  this  first 
icounter,  a  happy  omen  of  the  final  result  of  the  long 
ntest  between  the  two  nations.     He  was  elected 
msnl  three  times  afterwards,  and  twice  dictator;  and 
his  political  course,  true  to  the  character  of  his 
family,  he  finally  relieved  the  long  diatrcaa  of  the 
poorer  commons,  and  appeased  the  most  dangerous 
commotion  which  had  ever  yet  threatened  Rome;  and 
le  re-enacted  the  famous  Valerian  law  iu  his  fifth  con- 
ilsbip,  that  great  law  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  o£ 
the  magistrate,  which  the  Romans  regarded  as  the 
main  bulwark  of  their  freedom.     In  liis  sixth  consul- 
ship he  was  nearly  seventy  years  old,  but  he  lived 
"lirty  years  longer,aDd  died  at  the  fiill  age  of  ahun- 
id  years*,  after  having  witnessed  the  triumphant 

I  a  (1(11  HiiXovv  dyipis  apt'  tion  "  of  liia_  woi-lli.   but  Uie  "last 

rji'iTpwn)  T(  itqviov<iu  nol  nXnraia  confirmBtion"  of  it;  it  was  the  wor- 

Pfffaavira  n  vii'  rii^t  mi-airTpodi^.  thy  elono  of  a  noble  life. 

ThucyiL   II.   42.     In    Deciu/ oase         >  I'liny,  Hiator,  Natur.  VII.  18. 

■*iB  death  was  not  the  ■'  first  indica-  Plinj  aaye  that  forty -six  jeara  intw- 


^■^ir 
^Hrei 
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'  generations  earlier  had  been  under  liis  own  auspices 
80  successfully  begun.    Next  to  these  three  great  men 

Pf^.JI)'^"'''"  we  may  rank  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  author  of  the 
PublOian  laws,  prietor",  dictator,  censor,  and  four 
times  consul,  who  was  chosen  consul  with  L.  Papirius 
Cursor  after  the  disaster  of  Caudium,  as  being,  with 
him,  the  man  most  able  to  retrieve  the  honour  of 

c.  Mffn™.  Rome.  Nor  should  we  omit  C.  Msenius',  twice  dicta- 
tor, a  man  odious  to  the  high  patrician  party  for  the 
firmness  with  which  he  opposed  their  projects,  but 
repelling  their  attacks  by  the  spotless  innocence  of  his 
public  life.     To  the  same  party  belonged  also,  in  all 

g.  AuiiM  probability,  Q,  Aulius  Cerretanus ',  twice  consul, 
chosen  master  of  the  horse  by  Q.  Fabius  in  his  first 
dictatorship,  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  covering  the 
retreat  of  the  Romans  in  the  rout  of  Lautulue,  and 
M.  Foiiui.  jj  Foslius,  master  of  the  horse  to  C.  Maenius  in  his 
second  dictatorship,  like  him  obnoxious  to  the  high 
patrician  party",  and  like  him  protected  by  hia  ■ 
integrity.  ■ 

■■*■ '''"".        The  third  or  new  popular  party  could  not  be  ex^*^ 

rened  betwMn  his  first  conanUhip  following    the    rfironolt^y    of   Ihe 

•nd  Ilia  sixth.    Hia  sixth  consulship  Fasti,  would  eire  38S  for  the  ;eiir 

was  in  the  year  4o3,  according  to  ofhia  birth.     He  lived,  tierefore,  to 

Pliny's  own  chronology,  [4.16.  Nic-  the  yeiir  483   [475,  Niebuhr].  that 

buhr.]  if  we  place  it  four  years  after  ia,  to  the  year  after  the  wipture  of 

the   uonsalsbip    of   P.   Sempronius  Tarantuin.  and  the  end  of  the  fourth 

and  P.  Snlpitiua,  which,  with  Pliny  Sainnite  war. 

is    the    year    419.      Hist    Natur.         ■  Livj,    VIII.    16.      VIII.    13. 

XXXni.§20.)     His   first   consul.  VIII.  17.     For  his  four  consulships 

ship  accoriingly  would  fall  in  406,  see  Livy,  VIII.  12.22.     IX.  7,  and 

butiwcordinc  to  the  Fasti  Capito-  Uiodorus   XIX.  60,  and   the   Fa«ti 

lini,  which  place  hie  second  consul.  Capitolini. 

ship  two  veara  nftflrwards,  in  407,  it         '  For  his  second  dict*tor8hip,  see 

would   fall   in  40S.     Hia  third  ac-  Livy,  tX.  26  ;  for  bis  first,  see  the 

cording  to  the  same  chronology  was  Fragments  of  the  Fasti   Capitolini, 

in  410;  and  hia  fourth  in  418.    The  and  note  61  of  chap.  XXXI.  of  this 

Kuali  are  witiiLing  at  the  period  of  volume, 
hia  two  last  consulships,  and  they         ■  Livy.  VIII.87.    IX.  15.  and  for 

I  cannot  be  liied  tioMitively.     In  his  hisdentfaseetheFastiCiipitolini.Hnd 

lirat  eonaulahin  be  was  only  three-  Diodorus.  XIX.  72,     Livy,  IX.  23. 

'  luid-twenty  (Livy.Vn,  26);  which,         •  Livy,  IS.  36.  h 
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pected  from  its  very  nature  to  produce  as  yet  any  men    chap. 
of  high  distinction.     Yet  one  individual  belonging  to  ^ — ^^ — '-* 
it  made  himself  remarkable,  and  will  claim  a  place  in  Cn.  Fiavius. 
this  history,  Cn.  Flavins,  the  scribe  or  clerk,  who 
divulged  the  secrets  of  the  pontiBcal  calendar,  and  of 
the  technicalities  of  actions  at  law,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  curule  aedileship  in  spite  of  his  humble  origin 
and  occupation. 

That  we  are  able  to  notice  so  many  individual  cha- 
racters at  this  period,  shows  that  we  are  arrived  at 
the  dawn  of  what  may  be  called  real  history.  And 
this  previous  sketch  of  the  parties  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  of  their  most  eminent  members,  may 
perhaps  make  the  account  of  the  transactions  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  not  only  clearer  but  more 
interesting. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  Samnite  war,  but  in  ^J^j^tj"  **' 
what  year  ^®  is  uncertain,  there  was  passed  that  fa- J^^^'y  ^^"^ 
mous  law  which  prohibited  personal  slavery  for  debt; 
no  creditor  might  for  the  future  attach  the  person 
of  his  debtor,  but  he  might  only  seize  his  property ; 
and  all  those  whose  personal  freedom  was  pledged  for 
their  debts,  (nexi,)  were  released  from  their  liability, 
if  they  could  swear  that  they  had  property  enough 
to  meet  their  creditor's  demands.  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  great  alteration  in  the  law  was  the  work  of 

*•  Livjr  places  the  story  in  the  It  runs,   "Hoc  C.   Popilio  vocare 

consulship  of  C.   Pcctelius,  in   the  Sillo  dictatore  sublatiim   ne  fieret, 

very  first  year  of  the  war;   VIII.  ut  omnes,  qui  bonam  copiam  iura- 

28.    But  as  Dionysius  (Fragro.  VoL  runt,   ne  essent  licxi,  sed  soluti." 

IV.  p.  2338,  Reiske),  and  Valerius  Miiller  has  corrected  this  into  "Hoc 

Maximus  (VI.  1,  §  9),  relate  it  as  C.  Poplilio  auctore  Visolo  dictatore 

having  happened  after  the  affair  of  sublatum."    **  Visolo  "  having  been 

the  pass  of  Caudium,  Niebuhr  re-  a  conjecture  of  Anton.  Augustino, 

fers  it  to  the  dictatorship  of  C.  Poe-  and  approved  by  Scaliger,  because 

telios,  in  the  12th  yey  of  the  war.  the  cognomen  of  C.  Poetelius  was 

(Livy,  IX.  28.)     A  passage  in  Varro  ViFolus,  as  we  learn  from  the  Fasti 

de  Ling.  Lat.,  (VII.  106.  ed.  Miiller,)  Capitolini.   But  I  would  rather  read 

relates  to  this  subject,  but  is  so  cor-  "  C.   Poplilio    provocante  "  in   the 

rupt  in  the  MSS.  that  its  testimony  former  part  of  the  sentence,  than 

cannot  be  appealed  to  with  certainty.  "  C.  Poplilio  auctore." 
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CHAP,  any  tribune,  or  that  it  arose  out  of  any  general  or 
"^ — V — '  deliberate  desire  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  ancient 
practice.  It  was  occasioned,  we  are  told,  by  one 
scandalous  instance  of  abuse  of  power  on  the  part 
of  a  creditor  towards  his  debtor,  who,  according  to 
the  old  law,  had  been  given  over  to  him  as  a  slave, 
(addictus),  because  he  had  pledged  his  person  for  his 
debts,  and  had  been  unable  to  redeem  his  pledge. 
The  outrage  excited  so  general  a  feeling,  that  the 
senate  immediately  passed  a  bill  for  the  eflFectual  pre- 
vention of  such  atrocities  for  the  future ;  and  the  con- 
suls, or  rather,  as  it  should  seem,  the  dictator,  C. 
Pcetelius,  was  desired  to  propose  it  to  the  people,  that 
it  might  become  a  law.  But  although  personal  slavery 
for  debt  was  thus  done  away,  yet  the  consequences  of 
insolvency  were  much  more  serious  at  Rome  than  they 
are  in  modern  Europe.  He  whose  property  had  been 
once  made  over  to  his  creditors  by  the  praBtor's  sen- 
tence, became,  ipso  facto,  infamous*^;  he  lost  his 
tribe,  and  with  it  all  his  political  rights ;  and  the  for- 
feiture was  irrevocable,  even  though  he  might  after- 
wards pay  his  debts  to  the  full;  nor  was  it  even  in 
the  power  of  the  censors  to  replace  him  on  the  roll  of 
citizens.  So  sacred  a  thing  did  credit  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans;  and  so  just  did  they  consider  it, 
that  a  failure  in  the  discharge  of  one  of  the  most 
important  social  obligations  should  be  visited  with  a 
forfeiture  of  social  and  poUtical  rights. 
State  of  As  the  internal  history  of  Rome  during  this  period 

respect  to  can  ouly  be  collected  from  a  few  detached  notices,  we 
the  Tuscu-  are  compelled  to  pass  over  in  silence  those  memorable 
Privema-  ycars  which  were  marked  by  the  rising  of  the  Tuscu- 
lans  and  Privernatians,  and  by  the  defeat  at  the  pass 

"  "  In    pudoris    notam    capitis  Tertullian,  Apologet.  4. 
pcBDa  conversa,  bonorum    adhibit4         See  also  the  strong  language  of 

proscriptione,  sufiundero  maluit  ho-  Cicero  pro  Quintio,  15,  16. 
sanguinem  quam  efiiiDdere." 
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of  Caudium.     This  last  disaster,  indeed,  was  such  as    chap. 

.  XXXII. 

to  still  for  a  time  all  domestic  disputes,  and  to  make  — 
every  Roman  feel  alike  for  the  national  calamity ;  and 
the  election  of  L.  Papmus  Cursor  and  Q.  Publilius  as 
consuls  for  the  following  year,  seems  to  show  a  com- 
mon desire  to  appoint  the  two  ablest  generals  of  the 
Commonwealth,  without  any  reference  to  party  dis- 
tinctions. But  the  war  with  Tusculum,  Privemum, 
and  Velitrae  was  of  another  character ;  and  the  claims 
of  these  cities  and  the  treatment  which  should  be 
shown  to  them,  must  have  been  judged  of  very  vari- 
ously. Are  we  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  mode- 
rate or  middle  party  supported  the  liberal  policy 
which  was  actually  pursued,  while  the  new  popular 
party,  the  party  of  the  populace,  called  aloud  for  seve- 
rity and  vengeance  ?  We  know  that  L.  Fulvius  Cur- 
vus,  who  had  so  lately  led  the  Tusculans  to  assail  the 
city  of  Rome,  was  elected  consuP*  together  with  Q. 
Fabius ;  and  that  six  or  seven  years  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  horse ^'  by  L.  ^milius  Ma- 
mercinus  :  and  both  Fabius  and^milius  were  eminent 
amongst  the  leaders  of  the  moderate  party.  We  know 
also  that  M.  Flavins  the  tribune,  who  brought  forward 
the  bill  for  the  punishment  of  the  Tusculans,  was  a 
man  of  doubtful  private  character**,  and  that  he  was 
said  to  have  owed  his  first  tribuneship  to  a  largess, 
which  he  had  given  to  the  poorer  citizens,  in  gratitude 
for  having  been  acquitted  by  them  when  indicted  by 
the  aediles  on  a  criminal  charge.  It  .appears  also, 
that  he  must  have  been  elected  tribune  twice  at  least 
within  four  years**;  which,  in  a  man  of  such  a  cha- 

''  Livy,  VIII.  38.  Berves,  that  the  anecdote  must  refer 

"  Livy,  IX.  21.  to  a  period  when  the  number  of  the 

^*  Livy,  VIII.  22.  tribes  was  twenty-nine,  which  er 

"  Compare  Livy,  VIII.  22,  and  actly  tallies  with  the  date  of  t 

37.     Huschk^,  in  bis  work  on  the  story  as  ^ven  by  Livy.    Acooidi 

Constitution  of  Ser.  Tullius,  p.  730,  to  Valerius   Mazinaus,  the    oor 

refers  to  this  M.  Flavius  the  anec-  eedile  by   whom   T' 

dote  related  by  Valerius  Maximus,  peached  was  0.  Vi 

VIII.  1,  §  7.    He  ingeniously  ob- 
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racter,  seems  to  argue  that  he  continued  to  practia 
-'  the  arts  of  a  demagogue.  It"  this  be  so,  his  bill  for 
the  puniahment  of  the  Tusculana  exactly  resembled, 
both  in  itself  and  in  the  personal  and  political  cha- j 
racter  of  its  author,  the  famous  bill  of  Cleon,  for  thaM 
execution  of  the  Mityleneans  ;  and  we  have  here  an-' 
other  instance  that  a  low  popular  party  has  as  little 
claim  as  that  of  the  high  aristocracy,  to  the  title  of 
high-principled  and  liberal. 
^  The  six  years  which  followed  the  affair  at  Caudium 
^  are  to  us,  as  far  as  regards  domestic  affairs,  a  blank ; 
'  but  in  the  year  439,  (Niebuhr  434,)  the  defeat  of 
Lautulas  and  its  consequences  led  to  the  second  dicta- 
torship of  C.  Mjenius,  an  event,  of  which  the  notices 
preserved  to  us  are  unusually  full.  Capua  had  re- 
volted'^  and  as  the  consuls,  M,  Pcetelius  and  C.  Sul- 
picius,  were  fully  engaged  with  the  Samuitee,  a  dic- 
tator with  a  third  army  was  appointed  to  reduce  the 
Campaniana.  The  battle  of  Cinna,  as  we  have  seen, 
ten-ified  the  Campaniana  into  submission;  and  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  revolt  perished  by  their  own 
hands.  But  the  dictator,  C.  Maenius",  during  his  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  of  the  revolt  at  Capua,  gained 
some  startling  information,  which  showed  that  it  had 
received  encouragement  from  a  powerful  party  in 
Eome  itself;  the  spirit'^  of  his  commission,  he  argued, 
called  upon  him  to  follow  up  this  investigation ;  and 
when  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  pursued  it  with  vigour. 
No  proof,  it  aeems,  could  be  obtained  of  any  direct 
act  of  treason ;  but  there  existed  what  were  in  Greece 
the  well-known  preparatious  for  a  revolution,  a  num- 
ber of  organized  societies'*  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 

"  EHodoniB.  XIX.  76.  IX,  26. 

"  Livy,  IX.  2li.  "  "Coitioncs     honornin     adipis- 

"  "  Versu  Ktitnam   intorpret4Uido  ccndormn  lausA  facta*."     Llvy,  IX. 

res,  non  aoniiiinliui  qui  Capiiie,  Bed  26,     Tliwe    wordu     are     ttlmoat    n 

in   uBireraum  qui  u»qua)n  coiwent  tronBUtiun  uf  the  dEwciiptiun  given 

oonjurosaentre  advenuB    retnpnbli-  b;  ThDcjdidea  of  the  ariBtovrnticiil 

cam,qaKrieeiiatun]jussiB>«."   Xivr,  clubs   of   AtbeoB,   roc    ^vraiuxriat. 
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encing  the  elections,  and  procuring  the  appointment  chap. 
of  particular  candidates.  These  societies,  it  is  implied, 
consisted  partly  of  the  highest  members  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  partly  of  the  lowest  classes  of  citizens,  both  at 
present  being  combinedin  one  common  cause.  The  dic- 
tator, therefore,  encountered  a  formidable  opposition ; 
the  high  patrician  party  recriminated  upon  him  and 
upon  his  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Foslius  Flaccinator. 
"Men  of  the  commons ^°,  such  as  they  were,  needed 
undue  means  to  secure  their  way  to  pubhc  offices, 
rather  than  the  patricians,  who  derived  from  their 
noble  birth  a  sufficient  and  an  honourable  title  to  the 
votes  of  their  countrymen."  Immediately  the  dictator 
and  his  master  of  the  horse  courted,  and  called  for, 
the  fullest  inquiry  into  their  conduct ;  they  resigned 
their  offices,  were  put  upon  their  trial  before  the  con- 
suls, and  in  spite  of  the  eflforts  of  the  aristocratical 
party  to  prove  them  guilty,  they  were  most  honour- 
ably acquitted^^  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  most  distin- 
guished commoner  of  his  time,  was  accused  by  the 
same  party  on  the  same  charge,  and  was  acquitted  no 
less  completely.  But  by  thus  dexterously  assailing 
their  assailants,  the  high  nobility  gained  a  consider- 
able advantage;  it  seemed  as  if  both  parties  were  open 
to  accusation,  and  that  an  inquiry  into  an  oflFence  so 
universal  must  needs  be  fruitless.  Besides,  the  most 
serious  danger  had  been  removed  by  the  favourable 
turn  of  the  events  of  the  war ;  and  when  men's  minds 
were  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  alarm,  the  in- 
quiry would  cease  to  be  supported  by  that  strong  pub- 
lic feeling  which  alone  could  enable  it  to  proceed  with 

a?irrp     rrvyxavov    irp6rtpov    «V    tJ  niim  novorum."    Livj,  IX.  26. 
ir6k€i   ovaai   fir\   bUais   koi  apxais,         **  "  Publilius  etiam  Philo,  multi- 

VJII.  64.  plicatis  sunimis  honoribus  post  res 

^  **  Nej;are   nobilium   id  crimen  tot   domi   belloque  gestns,  cetcrum 

esse,  quibus  si  nuUA  obbtetur  fraude,  invisus    nobilitati,    causam    dixit." 

pateat  via  ad  honorem,  Bed  homi-  Livy,  IX.  26. 
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'.  ofFect.  Accordingly,  the  societies  triurapbetl 
-^  the  coalition  between  the  high  aristocracy  and  tl 
populace,  thus  ineffectually  attacked,  began  to  mai 
fest  itself  more  freely  and  more  decidedly. 
,ip  Accordingly,  twoyears  afterwards,  Apjiius  Claudius 
i_c^lM.  was  elected  censor,  together  with  C.  Plautius.  The 
censorship,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  in  point  of 
rank  the  highest  of&ce  in  the  Commonwealth ;  its 
power  was  almost  unbounded;  its  command  over  tho 
public  money,  and  the  opportunities  of  distinction  anA: 
of  influence  which  it  afforded,  as  originating  and  con-' 
ducting  all  public  works,  made  it  an  especial  object  of 
ambition  to  a  man  like  Appius,  who  was  less  fitted  to 
signalize  himself  as  a  general.  Besides,  he  probably 
had  from  the  first  formed  the  design  of  prolonging  hia 
terra  of  office  for  the  full  peiiod  of  five  years,  in  do- 
fiance  of  the  jEmilian  law  ;  and  so  vast  a  power,  eor 
joyed  during  so  long  a  period,  might  be  made  to  serve 
the  wildest  purposes  of  ambition. 
•ion  One  of  liis  earliest  acts  as  censor  was  to  revise  the 
11*  hst  of  senators.  It  was  usual  on  these  occasions  to 
add  to  the  list  the  names  of  such  citizens  as  seemed 
best  to  deserve  that  honour ;  and  tho  selection  would 
commonly  be  made  from  those  who  within  the  last 
five  years  had  been  elected  for  the  first  time  to  any 
curule  magistracy,  and  who  therefore  had  not  been 
in  the  senate  at  the  last  census.  But  in  addition  to 
the  deaths  caused  by  the  Samnite  war,  (and  the 
master  of  the  horse  could  not  have  been  the  only 
senator  who  fell  in  the  rout  of  Lautulfe,)  the  year  im- 
mediately preceding  Appius'  censorship  had  been 
marked  by  a  visitation  of  pestUence,  so  that  the  namea 
which  he  would  have  to  add  to  the  roll  of  the  senate 
would  be  more  than  usually  numerous.  To  tho  utter 
scandal  of  the  old  plebeians  no  less  than  of  tho  patri- 
cians, Appius  passed  over  many  names  which  other 
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censors  would  have  inserted,  and  filled  up  the  va-    chap 

XXXII. 

cancies  with  numbers  of  the  low  popular  party,  many  '^ — v — ^ 
of  whom  were  the  sons  of  fi:*eedmen  ^^,  and  therefore, 
according  to  Roman  law,  the  grandsons  of  nobody. 
The  persons  thus  chosen  were  probably  wealthy  men, 
and  many  of  them  may  have  already  filled  the  offices 
of  tribune  or  plebeian  aBdile ;  but  the  time  when  the 
senate  had  been  a  purely  patrician  assembly  was  too 
recent  to  allow  of  its  being  thrown'  open,  not  merely 
to  commoners,  but  to  men  whose  grandfathers  had 
been  slaves ;  and  the  attempt  of  Appius  to  fill  the 
senate  with  those  who  would  have  been  no  better  than 
his  creatures,  like  some  of  his  ancestor's  colleagues 
in  the  decemvirate,  was  too  violent  a  measure  to  be 
endured.  Accordingly,  the  consuls  of  the  next  year, 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  and  Q.  ^Emilius  Barbula,  set  his 
list  aside  without  hesitation,  and  summoned  those 
only  as  senators  whose  names  had  been  on  the  roll  of 
the  last  previous  censors,  L.  Papirius  Crassus  and  0. 
Msenius. 

Not  discouraged,  however,  by  this  ill  success,  Ap-  ^a„^jj^. 
pius  acted  on  the  same  system  when  he  proceeded  to  Jhe"trii^ 
revise  the  rolls  of  the  several  tribes.  His  colleague, 
C.  Plautius,  unable  to  bear  the  shame  of  seeing  his 
list  of  the  senate  utterly  disregarded,  had  resigned 
his  office  at  the  end  of  the  year  *^  If  a  censor  died 
or  resigned  before  the  completion  of  the  eighteen 
months  fixed  by  the  ^milian  law  as  the  term  of  his 
authority,  it  was  accounted  unlucky  to  elect  another 
in  his  place ;  and  his  colleague  on  such  occasions 
usually  resigned  immediately,  rather  than  incur  the 
odium  of  wielding  such  vast  powers  alone.  Appius, 
however,  had  no  such  scruples,  and  continued  to  act 
as  sole  censor.     In  his  revision  of  the  i 

«  Diodorus  XX.  35,  36.    Livy,  IX.  20^ 
»  Livy,  IX.  29. 
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^j^l   mitted  a  great  number**  of  fineedmen  and  citizens  of 
' — '> — '  low  condition  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  full  franchise ; 
and  he  entered  them  pnrposelj  in  aD  the  tribes,  that 
the  influence  of  his  part  j  might  extend  to  aD.  It  will 
readily  be  understood  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
members  of  the  more  remote  tribes  especially,  would 
attend  but  seldom  at  the  comitia ;  whilst  the  city  po- 
pulace and  the  tradesmen  and  artizans  were  always  on 
the  spot,  and  would  be  frequently  the  majority  of 
voters  in  their  respective  tribes.     Thus  the  old  agri- 
ctdtural  commons  saw  themselves  overwhelmed  by 
their  new  tribesmen,  and  that  share  in  tlie  govern- 
ment which  they  had  so  hardly  won  was  aa  the  point 
of  being  wrested  from  them  by  men  whom,  according 
to  the  general  feeling  of  the  ancient  world,  they  de- 
spised as  little  better  than  slaves. 
He  enrmi-        Thus  far  the  conduct  of  Appius  was  not  incon- 
FMm  to    sistent  with  a  mere  desire  to  restore  the  old  ascen- 
Suendftrand  daucy  of  the  patricians ;  for  the  lowest  classes  being 

btf  account  •  'i        •  i_i  /»  •*  j*"  •!* 

of  be  formi  as  yct  quitc  incapable  oi  exercising  dominion,  might 
^td^  safely  be  used  as  auxiliaries  for  humbling  the  classes 
»eum  Mt  j^Qj^i  above  them ;  just  as  the  feudal  kings  occasionally 
courted  the  commons,  and  were  enabled  through  their 
aid  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobles,  without  any 
danger  of  seeing  their  own  authority  subjected  to  the 
control  of  a  representative  assembly.  But  if  it  be 
true  that  Appius  encouraged  Cn.  Flavius  "  in  the 
acts  which  gave  such  oflFence  to  the  aristocracy,  we 
cannot  conceive  his  objects  to  have  been  other  than 
personal :  for  it  was  against  the  old  patrician  influence 
much  more  than  against  the  new  plebeian  nobility, 
that  the  proceedings  of  Flavius  were  directed.  This 
man  was  the  son  of  a  freedman,  a  clerk  or  writer  by 

**  Diodoms,  XX.  36,  36.     Livy,  assidue  sagaci  ingenio  promulgave- 

IX.  46.  ratque."   Plinj,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXIII. 

'  Ceci  Bcriba,  ci^us  hor-  6.  ed.  Sillig. 
t  eof  diev  consaltando 
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his  occupation,  and  at  this  time  employed  in  the  bust-  chap. 
ness  of  the  censor's  o£Sce  under  Appius.  It  was  by  ^-^-^-. — '-^ 
Applus'  instigation  that  he  published  his  famous 
calendar  or  almanack  ;  that  is,  he  stuck  up  whited 
boards  round  the  forum,  on  which  were  marked  down 
the  days  and  parts  of  days  in  every  month  on  which 
law  business  might  lawfully  be  done :  a  knowledge 
which  the  people  had  hitherto  been  obUged  to  gain 
firom  the  pontifices  or  a  few  of  the  patricians  who 
understood  the  pontifical  law ;  and  as  the  days  did 
not  recur  regularly,  and  the  principle  which  deter- 
mined them  was  carefully  kept  a  secret,  the  people 
were  wholly  at  their  instructors'  mercy".  At  the 
same  time  Flavins  also  published  an  account"  of  the 
forms  to  be  observed  in  the  several  ways  of  proceeding 
at  law ;  a  work  which  in  after-times  must  have  been 
exceedingly  curious ;  but  which  must  have  utterly 
failed  in  practice,  if  its  object  was  to  enable  a  com- 
mon man  to  conduct  his  own  suit,  without  consulting 
some  one  learned  in  the  law.  Accordingly,  it  was  to 
the  publication  of  his  calendar  that  Flavius  owed  his 
great  popularity;  he  was  elected  soon  after  tribune", 
he  was  appointed  to  one  or  two  other  important  public 
offices,  and  six  years  later,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
he  obtained  the  rank  of  ourule  sedile. 

Thus  making  it  his  pleasure  to  lessen  all  dignity  HiipuUin 
and  to  diminish  all  influtnce  but  his  own,  offending 
in  his  pride  the  old  aristocracy  no  less  than  the  new 
and  the  middle  classes,  Appius  now,  as  sole  censor, 
feeling  himself  in  possession  of  almost  kingly  power, 
resolved  to  distinguish  his  name  by  public  works,  on 
a  roost  magnificent  scale,  suoh  as  the  greatest  king 
might  emulate.     Without  any    authority    from  the 

*  ''  Publicatis  diebtis  fiwtiR,  qnos     Cicero,  de   Orat.  I.  41,      Epp.  ad. 

popnluH  a  pmiois  priin'ipiini  iiuvliiiie     Altk-.  VI.  1. 
petebat."     PUnj,  XXJllI.  0.  ^^yj-,  IX.  Ifi. 
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CHAP,  senate  ^^,  he  applied  the  large  sums  of  public  money 
J^f^^!L^  which  were  paid  into  his  hands  by  that  multitude  of 
persons  who  farmed  the  state  property  in  all  its  ma- 
nifold kinds,  to  the  execution  of  two  great  works ; 
one,  the  construction  of  a  military  road  from  Rome 
to  Capua,  the  other,  the  bringing  a  constant  supply 
of  good  water  into  the  city  from  a  distance  of  about 
eight  miles  from  the  Esquiline  gate,  partly  by  pipes 
under  ground,  and  partly  by  an  aqueduct. 
TheAppian  The  great  road  from  Rome  to  Capua,  which  was 
Capua.  afterwards  continued  to  Brundisium,  has  indeed 
immortalized  the  name  of  its  author;  nor  will  the 
mightiest  works  of  modern  engineers  ever  rival  the 
fame  of  the  Appian  way.  This  has  been  owing  to 
accidental  causes ;  yet  the  road  was  a  magnificent 
undertaking,  and  even  without  noticing  the  excellence 
of  its  pavement,  which  was  added  at  a  later  period, 
we  may  justly  admire  the  labour  bestowed  in  order 
to  keep  its  line  generally  on  a  level,  the  deep  cuttings 
through  hills,  and  the  vast  substructions  of  massy 
stones  on  which  it  was  carried  across  valleys.  The 
whole  line  from  Rome  to  Capua  was  about  120  English 
miles ;  the  road  left  the  city  at  the  Porta  Capena,  the 
gate  of  Capua ;  it  passed  in  a  straight  lino  over  the 
Campagna  till  it  reached  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills 
at  Bovillae ;  there  it  ascended  to  the  higher  grounds, 
and  passing  through  Aricia,  and  leaving  VelitraB  and 
the  modern  road  to  Naples  on  the  left,  it  descended 
again  into  the  plain  nearly  in  the  same  straight  line, 
and  ran  on  to  the  Pontine  marshes.  At  this  point, 
as  Niebuhr  thinks,  the  road  stopped ;  and  the  com- 
munication through  the  Pontine  marshes  was  carried 
on  by  a  canal  almost  as  far  as  Tarracina.  But  the 
very  excavation  of  the  canal  would  of  itself  supply 
materials  in  part  for  an  embankment  by  the  side  of 

»  Diodorus,  XX.  36,  36. 
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it:  and  it  is  more  likely  that  both  it  and  the  road    chap. 

xxxn. 
were  carried  through  the  marshes  together.     After-  '^ — '. — '- 

wards  the  road  ascended  the  mountains  behind  Tarra- 
cina,  thus  avoiding  the  ill-omened  pass  of  Lautulae, 
and  soon  after  descended  again  into  the  plain  of  Fundi, 
crossed  the  Liris  at  Minturnse,  and  the  Vulturnus  at 
Casilinum,  and  three  miles  ftirther  it  arrived  at  the 
termination  of  its  course,  the  city  of  Capua '®, 

The  other  work  of  Appius  was  less  remarkable  in  JJl^  ^^^^j, 
itself,  than  as  being  the  earliest  of  those  famous  aque-  *^"^^ 
ducts  which  still,  amid  their  ruins,  are  such  striking 
and  characteristic  monuments  of  Roman  greatness. 
In  fact,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  an  aqueduct,  for  the 
water  ^^  was  carried  under  ground  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  course,  with  the  exception  of  sixty  Roman 
paces,  or  about  an  hundred  yards,  in  the  low  ground 
by  the  Porta  Capena,  where  it  was  conveyed  partly  on 
arches,  and  partly  on  a  sohd  substruction  of  massy 
stones.  Its  termination  was  at  the  salt  works  by  the 
river  side,  close  by  the  Porta  Trigemina,  and  imme- 
diately under  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Aventine ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  especially  intended  to  supply 
water  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  district  about  the 
Circus,  who  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  use  the 
water  of  the  river,  or  the  rain  water  collected  in  tanks 
or  cisterns.  When  we  remember  that  this  part  of 
Rome  was  particularly  inhabited  by  the  poorest  citi- 
zens, we  may  suspect  that  Appius  wished  to  repay  the 
support  which  he  had  already  received  from  them,  or 
to  purchase  its  continuance  for  the  time  to  come ;  but 
we  shall  feel  unmixed  pleasure  in  observing  that  the 

*  It  ia  well  known  that  the  an-         ^*  The    whole    account    bf   this 

cient  Capua  did  not  stind  on  the  aqueduct  is  taken  from  the  work  of 

Vulturnus,  but  about   three   miles  Frontinus.     He  was  superintendent 

to  the  south  of  it,  on  the  site  of  the  of  the   aqucduci«   in  the  reign   of 

present  S.   Maria  di  Capua.     The  Kerva,  and  his  account  of  them  is 

modem  Capua  corresponds  with  the  exceedingly  full  and  accurate, 
ancient  Casilinum. 

VOL.    II.  R 


CHAP,    first  Roman  aqueduct  was  constinicted  for  the  benefit  J 
' — . — '  of  the  poor  and  of  those  who  moat  needed  it. 
How  money      "These  two  wofks  exhaustcd,"  sajaDiodorus,  "tho^ 
CD  were      whole  rcvenue  of  Rome."     But  considering  the  un- 
ihcM  wotiu,  avoidable  expenses  oi"  the  war,  to  which  the  tributum 
was  wholly  appropriated,  the  disposable  rcvenue  from 
the  vectigalia.or  rents  receivedby  the  Commonwealth, 
must  have  been  insufficient :  and  Niebulir  reasonably 
conjectures  that  Appius  must  have  sold  large  portions 
of  the  state's  domain,  in  order  to  raise  the  money  I 
which  he  required.    The  workmen  employed  consisted  ] 
doubtless,  in  great  measure,  of  the  prisoners  taken  i 
from  the  Samnites,  either  in  battle  or  in  the  repeated  I 
invasions  of  their  territory  ;  the  rest  were  the  publio  I 
or  government  slaves,  or  those  furnished  by  the  several  1 
contractors  for  the  work ;  for  such  labours  were  held  | 
to  be  degrading  to  free  citizens,  and   Appius  would  I 
have  acquired  no  popularity  amongst  the  poorest  j 
classes,  by  offering  to  provide  them  with  employment  j 
in  making  his  road  or  digging  his  water-course. 
umXr         The  regular  terra  of  the  censor's  office,  eighteen, 
months,  was  far  too  short  for  the  completion  of  these  I 
works ;  and  had  they  been  finished  by  another  censor,  1 
the  glory  of  them  would  have  been  lost  to  Appius.  I 
Setting,  therefore,  all  lawand  all  opposition  at  defiancCi 
Appius  persisted  in  retaining  his  censorship  when  tho  1 
eighteen  months  were  expired ;  and  although  the  tri- 
bune P.  Sempronius  Sophu3",oneof  the  most  eminent 
commoners  of  this  period,  threatened  to  send  him  to 
prison  if  he  persisted  in  disobeying  the  law,  and 
Ithough  six  of  the  other  tribunes  supported  their 
illeague,  yet  the  remaining  three  promised  Appius 
MT  protection ;  and  as  their  negative  was  all-power- 
,  Appius  was  secured  from  any  molestation  so  lon^a 
they  continued  in  office.     He  found  some  tribuneati 

"  Liiry,  IX.  33. 
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equally  devoted  to  ^litn  in  the  next  year,  for  he  re-  ''"Ag-l 
tained  his  cenaorsbip  fom-  years,  and  in  the  tifth  he  *-  ' ' 
endeavoured  to  add  to  it  the  power  and  dignity  of 
consu],  and  whilst  he  still  continued  to  be  cousoi*,  ho 
declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  cousulahip.  Here, 
however,  that  negative  power  of  the  tribunes  which 
had  hitherto  been  his  support  was  employed  against 
him  :  L.  Furius'''  forlmde  the  business  of  thecomitia 
to  proceed,  until  Appius  had  resigned  his  ccosorsbip. 
Then,  however,  he  was  elected  consul,  and  perhaps  in 
this  capacity  finished  and  dedicated  the  two  works  of 
which  he  so  greatly  coveted  the  glory. 

The  extreme  moderation  of  the  party  opposed  to  wi.e  m 
Appius  deserves  in  all  these  transactions  the  highest ""  p"J^ 
praise.  They  composed  probably  the  majority  in  the  t" 
senate,  and  if  they  had  exerted  their  whole  strength 
they  must  have  been  also  the  majority  in  the  comitia. 
Yet  they  suffered  Appius  to  defy  the  laws  for  a  period 
of  two  years  and  a  half,  and  afterwards  they  allowed 
him  to  be  elected  consul  without  opposition,  nor  when 
he  became  a  private  citizen  did  they  ever  irapoach 
him  for  the  violence  of  his  conduct.  We  cannot,  in 
our  ignorance  of  the  details  of  all  these  times,  appre- 
ciate fully  the  wisdom  of  tliis  conduct ;  but  as  violence 
begets  violence,  so  unquestionably  does  moderation  in 
political  contests  load  to  moderation  in  return.  The 
personal  ambition  of  Appius  had  been  gratified  even 
beyond  the  law  ;  and  this  his  political  opponents  had 
endured  at  the  time,  nor  did  they  seek  to  punish  it 
afterwards.  Nothing  was  attempted  against  him 
which  could  either  irritate  his  own  passions,  or  invest 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  with  the  character 
of  a  martyr  in  their  cause.  If  he  had  ever  carried 
his  views  still  higher  than  to  a  five  years'  censorship, 
if  the  hope  of  regal  dominion  had  ever  floated  before 

"  Livy,  IX.  42. 
It  2 
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CHAP,  his  eyes,  the  forbearance  shown  towards  him  deprived 
V— L, — L  him  not  only  of  every  pretext  for  further  violence,  but 
appealing  to  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature,  restrained 
him  for  very  shame  from  endeavouring  to  wrest  more, 
where  so  much  had  been  already  yielded  to  him :  it 
would  not  suffer  him  to  assail  that  constitution  which 
had  shown  itself  toward  him  at  once  so  confident  and 
so  placable.  Ten  years  after  his  first  consulship  he 
was  elected  consul  again,  in  the  midst  of  the  third 
Samnite  war,  and  he  obtained  the  praetorship  in  the 
year  following.  He  bore  his  part,  not  without  honour, 
amongst  the  greatest  generals  of  his  day,  in  that  most 
arduous  contest  when  the  Gauls  again  fought  against 
Rome  with  the  Etruscans  and  the  Samnites  to  aid 
them ;  and  in  his  old  age  he  had  the  glory  of  deter- 
mining the  senate  by  the  last  effort  of  his  eloquence 
not  to  treat  with  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus. 
Other  Dub-  The  cxamplc  which  Appius  had  set  in  his  public 
The  Vale-  works  was  followed  by  the  succeeding  censors,  M. 
"*"  *^'  Valerius  Maximus  and  C.  Junius  Bubulcus.  They 
also  made  some  roads  ^^  through  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome;  that  is,  they  either  improved 
the  line  of  the  existing  local  roads,  or  widened  them, 
and  constructed  them  of  better  materials.  One  of 
the  roads,  thus  in  a  manner  made  anew,  led  from 
Rome  to  Tibur ;  and  this  being  afterwards  continued 
through  the  country  of  the  -^quians  by  Carseoliand 
Alba,  as  far  as  Sulmo  and  Corfinium,  and  thus  having 
become  one  of  the  greatest  lines  of  communication  in 
Italy,  was  known  throughout  its  whole  length  by  the 
name  of  the  Valerian  Way,  because  the  first  twenty 
miles  of  it,  from  Rome  to  Tibur,  were  made  by  the 
censor  M.  Valerius. 
Trial  of  A.  In  the  same  year,  447-8  (Nieb.  441),  we  may  place 
laUniw.       the  trial  of  A.  Atihus  Oalatmus,  on  a  charge  of  having 

"  Livy,  IX.  43,  Cassiodorua. 
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betrayed  the  garrison  of  Sora  to  the  Samnites.  He  chap. 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Q.  Fabius,  and  had  been 
left  by  his  father-in-law  in  the  command  of  the  place, 
when  he  himself  left  his  province  of  Samnium  to 
return  to  Rome.  Sora  and  Calatia  were  at  this 
period"  both  surprised  by  the  Samnites,  and  the 
troops  who  garrisoned  them  wore  sold  for  slaves. 
AtiUus  either  made  his  escape,  or  was  taken  prisoner 
and  allowed  to  be  ransomed ;  but  on  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  accused  of  treason,  a  charge  often  made 
against  unsuccessful  oflBcers,  and  listened  to  the  more 
readily,  because  while  the  soldiers  had  been  led  away 
into  slavery,  their  commander  had  met  with  a  fate  so 
diflTerent.  Perhaps  in  this  accusation  we  may  trace 
the  influence  possessed  at  this  time  in  the  comitia  by 
the  city  populace,  who  were  not  commonly  enlisted  in 
the  legions,  and  who  were  apt  to  judge  the  conduct  of 
military  men  unfairly  and  severely,  in  proportion  to 
their  own  total  ignorance  of  war.  It  might  have  fared 
hardly  with  Atilius,  had  his  father-in-law  been  any 
less  distinguished  man  than  Q.  Fabius.  But  Fabius" 
came  forward  and  declared  to  the  people  that  the 
charge  was  groundless :  "  Had  it  been  otherwise,"  said 
he,  "I  should  not  have  allowed  my  daughter  toremain 
the  wife  of  a  traitor"."  The  people,  suspicious  because 
they  were  ignorant,  but  meaning  honestly,  listened  "at 
once  to  the  testimony  of  so  great  a  general,  and  so 
upright  a  man,  and  Atilius  was  acquitted.  His  son, 
the  grandson  of  Q.  Fabius,  became  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  in  the  first  Punic  war;  he  was 
twice  consul,  dictator,  and  censor^*.. 

»  Diodonu,  XX.  80.     Livy,  IX.  distinguished    families.     Thus   the 

48.  daughter    still    remained    in    her 

»  Valerius    Maximus,   VIII.    1,  father's  power,  if  to  bar  her  hus- 

§  9.  band's  right  to  her  by  prescription 

^  By  which  it  appears,  as  Nie-  she  absented  herself  from  him  for 

buhr  well  observes,  that  the  practice  three  nights  in  the  year.     See  vol. 


of  marrying  without  conventio  in    i.  p.  218. 

manum  was  common  even  amongst        "  His  epitaph  said  of  him, 


in 
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Two  rears  afterwards  tbe  influence  of  the 
popular  party  in  the  comitia  reached  its  highest  point, 
^  tCCb  fW-  when  Cn.  Flavius,  the  clerk  of  Appius,  and  the  man 
k«tjif-wbo  had  published  the  calendar  and  the  forms  of 
L  actions  at  law,  was  elected  curule  aedile.     When  the 

first  votes  were  given  in  his  favour,  the  sedile  who 
presided  at  the  comitia  refused  to  receive  them,  saying 
that  a  clerk  was  not  fit  to  hold  a  curule  magistracy. 
It  so  happened'*  that  Flavius  himself  was  attendinj 
on  the  curule  aedile  at  that  very  time  in  the  way  of  hf 
occupation ;  he  had  his  tablets  and  his  style  in  hi 
hands,  to  record  the  votes.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the 
objection  he  stepped  forwards ;  he  laid  down  his 
tablets,  and  declared  upon  oath  that  from  that  day 
forwards  he  would  follow  the  business  of  a  clerk  no 
more.  The  aidile  then  received  the  votes  that  were 
given  for  himj  and  Cn.  Flavius  was  duly  elected. 
His  colleague  was  Q.  Anicius"  of  Praeneste,  who  had 
only  within  the  last  few  years  become  a  Roman  citizen; 
while  two  commoners  of  consular  families,  C.Poetelius 
and  Cn.  Domitius,  were  unsuccessful  candidates.  The 
indignation  of  the  patricians  and  of  the  old  commons 
on  this  occasion  was  so  great,  that  the  senators  laid 
aside  their  gold  rings,  and  the  young  patricians,  and 
wealthy  commoners  who  formed  the  equestrian  ordei", 
put  off  their  chains  of  honour  (phalerse),  as  if  so  greafc. 
a  dishonour  to  the  Commonwealth  required  a  genenil'i 
mourning.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  curule 
s&dileship  was  at  this  time  an  office  of  high  distinction, 
and  that  every  cm-ule  magistracy  was  supposed  to 
convey  something  of  kingly  and  therefore  of  sacredi 
lignjty ;  so  that  it  was  a  profanation  if  it  were  bestowed ' 
freedman's  son,  although  he  might  have  held  th^j 


1 


phoftugc  nMiuUing  the  epiUpbs  of  See  Cicero,  De  Seuect.  17. 

I  thn  Biaitto«,  "  L.  Rho.  Annal.  III.  qnoted  1^ 

*■  PlurimDGoiiwDtinnt^ntcg  Gcllius,  VI.  9. 

roptUi  primiiriain  faiuc  virum."  "  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  SXXIII.  6. 
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tribuneship  of  the  commons  without  offence.    Flavins,    chap. 

XXXII 

however,  was  a  man  of  spirit,  and  was  not  abashed  by  '- — v — ^ 
these  signs  of  displeasure;  nay,  he  even  enjoyed  the 
mortification  of  the  nobility;  and  a  story"  was  told 
how  on  a  time,  when  his  colleague  Q.  Anicius  was 
sick,  Flavins  went  to  visit  him;  and  when  he  entered 
his  room  he  found  several  noble  youths  who  were 
sitting  there  with  him.  They,  scorning  the  freedman's 
son,  remained  in  their  places,  and  would  not  rise  as 
they  were  bound  to  do  to  the  curule  aedile.  Upon 
which  Flavins  sent  for  his  curule  chair,  and  placed  it 
in  the  doorway  so  that  no  one  could  pass,  and  then 
taking  his  seat  in  it,  obliged  them  to  see  him  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  dignity.  Yet,  although  he  would  not 
allow  himself  to  be  overborne  by  insolence,  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  the  occasion  of  divisions  between  his 
countrymen;  and  he  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Con- 
cord*^  if  he  could  succeed  in  eflFecting  a  reconciliation 
between  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  witnessed  Q.  FhWus 
without  opposition  the  decree  of  the  senate  that  two  dm  ccnaon. 
censors  should  be  immediately  appointed,  although  not 
a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  last  censors  had  resigned 
their  office.  Still  less  could  he  find  fault  with  the 
choice  of  the  comitia,  which  fell  upon  two  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  Rome,  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius. 

This  censorship,  according  to  Niebuhr,  efifected  Meaiurw 

**  Piso,  apud  GelL  vi.  9.    Livy,  undoubtedly  the    meaning,    if  the 

IX.  46.  words  are  Pliny's  own ;    or  if  he 

^  "Flavins  vovit  sedem  Concor-  copied  them  from  an  older  writer, 
diffi,  sipopuloreconciliassetordines."  "ordines"  may  signify  the  clerks, 
Niebuhr  understands  by  populus  the  scribse,  and  the  other  trades  or  in- 
old  patricians,  and  by  ordines  the  ferior  callings,  and  populus  means 
plebs  and  the  freedmen.  Butsurelj  what  Livy  calls  "integer  populus," 
the  old  sense  of  populus  is  inappli-  that  is,  the  patricians  and  tne  old 
cable  here ;  and  we  must  either  un-  commons,  as  opposed  to  the  ^*  foran- 
derstand  **  ordines "  of  the  senate  sis  factio." 
and  the  equestrian  order,  which  is 
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CHAP. 
XXXII. 

have  been 
taken  in 
tlicir  cen- 
tonliip. 


little  less  than  a  remodelling  of  the  whole  constitution : 
in  particular,  ho  supposes  that  the  perplexing  com- 
bination of  tribes  and  centuries,  wliich  is  known  to 
have  existed  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Commonwealth, 
was  the  work  of  Fabius  and  Decius ;  and  that  they 
adjusted,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  the 
ever-contending  claims  of  nobility  and  wealth  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  numbers  on  the  other.  I  cannot 
assert  this,  even  on  Niebuhr's  authority,  not  only  from 
tlie  total  want  of  all  direct  evidence,  but  because  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  mixture  of  tribes  and  cen- 
turies in  the  later  form  of  the  comitia  centuriata  was 
the  work  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome  rather  than 
of  the  fifth.  Nor  do  I  quite  believe  the  story**  that 
it  was  to  his  eminent  services  in  this  censorship  that 
Q.  Fabius  owed  his  surname  of  Maximus. 
What  was        What  is  actually  recorded  of  the  censors  of  this 

ecrtainly  •  /*»    • 

ejected  MTis  year  is  sufficiently  probable;  and  that  it  should  have 
been  accomplislied  not  only  without  a  contest,  but  as 
far  as  appears  without  exciting  any  thing  but  satisfac- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  proofs  of  the 
polit  ical  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  Roman  people. 
The  lower  classes  of  the  city,  and  those  whose  blood 
was  not  yet  clear  from  the  taint  of  slavery,  had  gained 
a  ])()litical  power  much  more  than  in  proportion  to 
their  social  importance;  and  there  is  in  this  something 
so  unnatural,  that  it  shocks  even  those  who  may  bo 
supposed  to  benefit  by  it,  unless  they  have  been  pre- 
viously corrupted  by  intolerable  distress,  no  less  fatal 


wise  nnd 
beneficia]. 


^^  Tlie  story  is  told  by  Livy.  IX. 
4(5.  and  by  several  other  wnters. 
lint  Polybius  asserts  that  the  sur- 
name of  Maximus  was  given  to  the 
dictator  Q.  Fabius  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  on  account  of  his  p*eat 
serviccR  at  that  period,  111.  87.  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  mistake,  but  I  be- 
lieve tlie  other  story  is  no  less  so ; 


and  that  the  surname  Maximus  in 
the  Fabian  family,  no  less  than  in 
the  Valerian  and  Carvilian,  had  re- 
ference oriji^inally  to  personal  sizo 
rather  than  to  greatness  of  mind  or 
exploits;  that  it  answered  to  the 
surname  of  Philip  le  Long,  or  of 
Edward  the  First,  rather  than  to 
that  of  Alexander  or  Charlemagne. 
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to  wisdom  and  goodness  than  excessive  enjoyment,  or    chap. 
have  been  exasperated  by  previous  insolence  and  op-  — 
pression.     Had  there  been  now  such  a  state  of  misery 
amongst  the  poorer  classes  as  that  which  followed  the 
Gaulish  invasion,  or  had  the  old  law  of  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor existed  still  and  been  rigorously  exercised,  the 
lower  people  would  have  eagerly  retained  the  power 
which  fortune  had  thrown  into  their  hands;  they  would 
have  valued  it  as  ensuring  them  at  once  protection  and 
vengeance.     But  when  all  was  prospering,  when  the 
state  was  victorious  abroad  and  daily  growing  in  wealth 
and  magnificence  at  home;  when  the  citizens  of  highest 
rank  were  also  the  worthiest ;  and  the  Commonwealth 
seemed  to  enjoy  a  real  aristocracy,  which  is  as  natural 
and  excellent  as  its  counterfeits  are  hateful ;  above  aU, 
when  there  was  prevaiHng  a  general  spirit  of  modera- 
tion, which  dispelled  all  fears  of  tyranny, — why  should 
men  endure  such  an  unfitness  as  that  the  lower  should 
take  the  place  of  the  higher,  and  that  those  who  were 
of  least  account  in  society  should  exercise  politically 
the  greatest  power  ?  So  Flavins,  resigning  all  prospect 
of  rising  to  higher  honours,   allowed   that  he  had 
already  risen  too  high  for  one  of  his  class,  and  that 
more  than  one  generation  should  elapse  between  the 
slave  and  the  curule  magistrate.     Fabius  and  Decius 
removed  all  freedmen^*,  all  artizans,  and  all  other 
citizens  of  the  lowest  class,  into  four  tribes  only  out  of 
one  and  thirty  which  then  existed ;  so  that  they  could 
influence  at  most  but  a  little  more  than  an  eighth 
part  of  the  whole  comitia ;  and  these  four  tribes  were 
the  old  tribes  pf  the  city,  as  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  country,  the  Palatine,  the  Colline,the  Esquiline, 
and  the  Suburran.  Then  Flavins,  seeing  the  conditions 
of  his  vow  fulfilled,  built  his  temple  to  Concordes  a 

**  Livy,  IX.  46.  notice  of  the  founding  of  the  temple 

«  Pliny,  Hist.  XXXIII.  6.  In  this    by  Cn.  Flavins,  Pliny  adds, "  incidit- 
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small  chapel  of  which  the  walls  were  plated  witlP 
■^  bronze,  and  which  stood  within  the  precinct  of  the 
temple  of  Vulcan,  on  the  north  side  of'the  comitium. 
It  was  built  with  the  money  arising  from  the  penalties 
paid  by  some  wealthy  men  for  having  leut  money  at  a 
rate  of  interest  higher  than  was  allowed  by  law  ;  and 
Flavius  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  jedile  had  prosecuted 
them  before  the  comitia.  When  it  was  completed,  the 
pontifex  maximus,  L.  Cornelius  Scipio",  refused  to 
dictate  the  solemn  form  of  dedication,  which  Flavius, 
according  to  custom,  was  to  repeat  after  him  ;  but  the 
comitia,  indignant  at  the  spirit  which  dictated  this 
refusal,  passed  a  resolution  which  obliged  the  pontifex 
to  retract  it.  Yet,  afterwards,  to  complete  the  picture 
of  moderation  displayed  by  the  people  on  tbisoccasion, 
the  comitia  passed  a  bill  proposed  to  them  by  the 
senate,  enacting  that,  for  the  time  to  come,  no  man 
should  be  allowed  to  dedicate  a  temple  without  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  or  of  the  majority  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons.  The  aristocratical  pride  of  the 
pontifex  required  to  be  restrained ;  yet  it  was  not  fit 
that  he  should  be  called  to  perform  the  solemnities  of 
the  national  religion  at  the  pleasure  of  an  individual, 
or  that  a  temple  should  be  consecrated  without  the 
sanction  of  some  public  authority.  Happy  is  that 
people  which  delivers  itself  from  the  evils  of  an 
tocratical  or  priestly  dominion,  not  by  running 
into  individual  licentiousness,  but  bysubmitting  to 
wholesome  sovereignty  of  law  I 

"The  Carthaginians,"  says  Aristotle",  "provide' 
for  the  stability  of  their  constitution,  by  continually 

quo  in  tabellA  (ore&  enm  icdem  coiv.  lievad  bj  tliose  who  were  then  living, 

snnia  post  Capltolinam  dediuatam."  slid  liy  uno  who  had  an  acwss  to  Si 

This  is  a  very  important  pnssspe  for  eiriating  monuments,  to  have  been 

tha  chronologj  of  Itomv ;  for  it  lie-  the  2lHtk  year  from  the  bi'giiinin 

clsrea  that  the  consnUhip  of  P.  Sum-  oftlie  Commonwealtb. 
proniuB  BndP.SulpiciaB,thelaBt  jear         "  Livy,  IJC.  46. 
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sending  out  a  portion  of  their  commons  to  their  set-  chap. 
tlements  in  the  surrounding  country."  This  policy  ^^ — ., — 1 
was  no  less  familiar  to  the  Romans,  and  as  some  of 
the  poorer  citizens  must  have  been  discontented  with 
the  recent  proceedings  of  the  censors,  so  we  find  that 
three  colonies  were  founded  in  the  next  two  years,  and 
that  no  fewer  than  fourteen  thousand  citizens  were 
sent  out  as  colonists".  The  three  places  thus  colo- 
nized were  Sora,  Alba,  and  Carseoli.  Sora  had  been 
taken  and  retaken  repeatedly  in  the  late  Samnite  war, 
and  its  important  position,  just  at  the  point  where  the 
Liris  issues  out  from  the  mountains  which  confine  its 
earlier  course  upon  the  high  plain  of  Arpinum  and 
the  Fibrenus,  made  it  desirable  to  secure  its  perma- 
nent possession;  Carseoli  and  Alba  had  been  con- 
quered in  the  late  war  with  the  ^quians.  Carseoli 
was  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  about  thirty-eight 
miles  from  Rome.  Alba  stood  on  an  isolated  hill  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  lake  Fucinus;  and  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications  was  even  at  this  time 
remarkable,  for  the  walls  which  still  exist  are  built  of 
enormous  polygonal  blocks  of  the  limestone  of  the 
Apennines,  and  belong  to  a  period  much  more  ancient 
than  the  fifth  century  of  Rome. 

Places  so  recently  conquered,  and  so  exposed  to  who  wcr© 
fresh  attacks  whenever  a  war  should  break  out  again,  Uen. 
must  have  been  colonized  by  men  who  understood 
war,  and  might  be  able  to  maintain  their  own  ground, 
as  a  sort  of  frontier  garrison.  *  The  settlers  sent 
thither  could  not,  therefore,  have  consisted  wholly  of 
the  unwarlike  populace  of  the  city,  but  of  the  poorer 
citizens  of  the  whole  commons,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  serve  in  the  legions,  and  who  had  the  skill 
and  courage  of  veteran  soldiers.     It  is  very  probable, 

^  Six  thousand  were  sent  to  Alba,    to  Carseoli.    Livy,  X.  1.  3. 
four  thousand  to  Sora,  and  as  many 
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CHAP,    however,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  freedmen  and 

XXXII. 

of  the  city  populace  may  have  been  mixed  up  with 
them. 


The  Ogrul- 
nian  bul  for 
throwing 
open  all 
Micrcd  of- 
fices to  tho 
commons. 


In  appointing  and  supporting  the  censorship  of 
Fabius  and  Decius,  the  patricians  and  the  nobility  of 
tlie  commons  must  have  acted  in  concert  with  each 
other.  But  three  years  afterwards  there  was  a  feeble 
return  of  the  old  quarrel  between  the  two  orders, 
when  two  of  the  tribunes*',  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius,  pro- 
posed a  bill  for  increasing  the  number  of  the  ponti- 
fices  and  augurs  by  the  addition  of  new  members  to 
be  chosen  from  the  commons.  In  Rome,  as  elsewhere, 
tlie  civil  equality  of  the  two  great  orders  of  the  state 
had  been  established,  whilst  the  old  religious  distinc- 
tion between  them  still  subsisted ;  a  commoner  might 
be  consul,  dictator,  or  censor,  but  he  could  not  as  yet 
be  pontifex  or  augur.  But  this  exclusion,  although 
it  related  to  religious  offices,  was  maintained  for  poli- 
tical ])urposes,  and  could  not  indeed  be  justified  on 
ivli<i;ious  grounds.  For,  according  to  the  old  princi- 
ple, that  the  priests  of  the  gods  must  be  of  a  certain 
race  or  caste,  careftiUy  preserved  from  any  profane 
mixture,  the  Roman  patricians  had  long  since  for- 
feit od  the  purity  of  their  blood  by  their  frequent  inter- 
marriages with  the  commons.  But  politically,  their 
exclusive  possession  of  the  offices  of  pontifex  and 
au^iir  might  secure  them  some  advantages.  Twice 
within  twenty-five  years  we  have  seen  the  appointment 
of  a  plebeian  dictator  annulled  by  the  augurs,  on  the 
ground  of  certain  religious  objections  of  which  they 
were  the  sole  judges.  All  questions  of  augury  de- 
pended on  their  decision;  and  this  in  a  state  where 
nothing  either  political  or  military  was  done  without 
consulting  the  auspices,  conferred,  necessarily,  an 
immense  power.     The  pontifices,  in  like  manner,  had 

^'  Livy,  X.  6,  et  scqq. 
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the  absolute  control  over  every  part  of  the  ritual  of  chap. 
religion,  and,  as  connected  with  it,  over  the  calendar.  ^ — C — ^ 
What  festivals  were  to  be  observed,  and  at  what  times; 
what  public  sacrifices  should  be  performed,  and  with 
what  ceremonies ;  and  what  was  an  interference  on 
the  part  of  any  individual  with  sacred  places,  persons, 
or  things,  were  all  points  of  their  jurisdiction,  against 
which  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  tribunes  would 
have  ventured  to  interpose.  It  seemed  but  reasonable, 
therefore,  that  as  the  patricians  and  commons  were 
now  become  one  people,  and  as  both  alike  were  ad- 
mitted to  those  high  and  sacred  dignities  of  consul 
and  dictator,  which  involved  the  practice  of  augury, 
and  the  offering  sacrifice  to  the  peculiar  gods  of  Rome, 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  so  the  knowledge 
as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  national  religious  system 
should  be  committed  to  both  equally ;  that  where  no 
religious  objection  really  existed,  political  ambition 
might  no  longer  be  able  to  shelter  itself  beneath  its 
semblance. 

Still,  however,  a   party  amongst  the  patricians,  p.  DeciuB 
headed,  as  we  are  told,  by  Appius  Claudius  *^  vehe-  IndT Se-** 
mently  opposed  the  Ogulnian  bill.    It  was  supported  *^**™*** 
by  P.  Decius ;  and  no  man  could  have  pleaded  for  it 
with  greater  effect,  when  he  appealed  to  his  father*  s 
memorable  death,  and  recalled  him  to  the  memory 
of  some  of  his  hearers,  as  they  had  seen  him  in  the 
great  battle  with  the  Latins,  with  his  toga  wrapped 
around  his  head,  and  his  feet  on  a  javelin,  devoting 
himself  to  the  powers  of  death  in  behalf  of  the  Ro- 
man people.     "  If  my  father,"  said  he,  "  was  no  less 
fit  than  his  patrician  colleague  to  offer  himself  to  the 
gods,  as  an  accepted  expiation  for  the  whole  people, 
how  could  he  be  unfit  to  direct  their  worship  ?  "  The 
question,  in  fact,  could  not  but  be  carried;  some  of 

»»  Livy,  X.  7. 
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the  tribuuea  were  at  first  engaged  to  interpose  tbeir  ■ 
negiitive,  but  tlic  gcuoral  feeliug  obliged  tbeui  to  for- 
bear, and  the  Ogidnian  bill  became  a  law.  The  pon- 
tifices,  who  were  then  four  in  number,  elected  accord- 
ingly four  commoners  to  complete  their  college  to 
eight,  or,  including  their  head,  the  pontifex  maximus, 
to  nine.  And  the  augurs,  who  were  also  fom*,  elected 
five  commoners  to  raise  their  college  to  the  same 
number  of  nine,  on  the  notion  that  each  of  the  original 
tribes  of  Rome,  the  Ramnenses,  the  Titienses,  and  the 
Luceres,  was  to  be  represented  by  an  equal  number  of 
the  public  ministers  of  religion.  It  seems  that  tho 
new  appointments  were  fairly  and  wisely  made ;  P. 
Decius  himself",  and  P.  Sempromns  Sophus,  who  had 
been  both  consuls  and  censors,  were  two  of  the  new  ^ 
pontifices  ;  and  amongst  the  augurs,  besides  T.  Publi-^B 
lius,  C.  Geuucius,  and  C.  Marcius,  all  of  them  mem-  ^^ 
bora  of  tho  moat  eminent  families  of  the  commons,  we 
find  the  name  of  P.  ^lius  Pfetus,  a  man  of  no  great 
political  or  military  distinction,  but  who  probably 
showed  a  remarkable  fondness  for  the  study  of  the 
pontifical  and  augural  discipline,  inasmuch  as  we  find 
an  unusual  number  of  his  descendants  "  filUng  the 
offices  of  pontifex  and  augur,  as  if  those  sacred  duties 
were  almost  the  hereditary  calling  of  their  race  and 
name. 

In  the  same  year  "  M.  Valerius,  one  of  the  consuls, 
re-enacted  for  the  third  time  the  famous  law  which 
bore  the  name  of  his  family,  and  which  was  in  fact, 
the  Roman  law  of  tnal  by  jury,  as  it  permitted  every 
citizen  to  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate 
in  capital  cases  to  the  judgment  of  his  country.  It  is 

"  Livj,  X.  9.  he    waa    succeeded    by    Q.    £lius 

"  Q.   Mliat  Fietua,   wto   Tell   at  Pietus.    Livy.  XLI.  21.     Nor  must 

Cnnna',  was  pontifei,  Livy,  XXIII.  we  fiirget  tlip  ^linswliom  Enniiw 

21.     P.  £Iliik  PstuH  was  nppoiiited  honoured  with  tbe  title  of  "  egrcgie 

BH)i;ur   in   the    place   of  Mart'elluB,  cordatua  homo." 

Liifj,  XXVIL  36  1  and  on  his  death  "  Livy,  X.  9. 
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not  certain  whether  the  consul  who  brought  forward  ^^xn 
this  law  was  M.  Valerius  Maximus,  or  M.  Valerius  • — - — ^ 
Corvus  :  it  must  have  been  the  latter,  however,  if  the 
common  statement  be  true  that  he  was  six  times 
elected  consul ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  ascribe  the 
measure  to  a  man  so  worthy  of  it.  The  law  denounced 
the  violation  of  its  provisions  as  a  crime,  but  named 
no  fixed  penalty ;  leaving  it  open  to  the  accuser  to  de- 
mand, and  to  the  judges  to  award,  a  milder  or  a  hea- 
vier sentence,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular 
case,  as  was  so  generally  the  practice  at  Athens.  But 
why  this  law  should  have  been  re-enacted  at  this  par- 
ticular time  we  know  not.  No  recent  instances  of 
arbitrary  power  are  mentioned,  nor  do  we  hear  of  any 
consul  of  this  period  who  is  charged  with  a  disposition 
to  cruelty.  Perhaps  the  object  of  Valerius  was  simply 
to  satisfy  the  humbler  citizens  that  the  government 
was  not  unmindful  of  their  personal  security,  although 
it  had  diminished  their  political  power ;  and  that, 
whilst  the  more  distinguished  commoners  were  com- 
pleting their  own  equality  with  the  patricians,  they 
did  not  mean  to  allow  the  poorer  members  of  their 
order  to  be  oppressed  with  impunity.  Thus  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  Valerian  law,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian,  seems  to  form  an 
aera  in  the  constitutional  history  of  Rome ;  when  the 
commons  obtained  a  confirmation  of  their  great  char- 
ter of  personal  freedom  for  the  mass  of  their  order, 
and  for  those  of  their  members  who  might  rise  to  emi- 
nence, a  perfectly  equal  share  in  all  the  honours  of 
the  Commonwealth,  rehgious  no  less  than  civil. 

In   some   of    the   transactions   recorded   in   this  This  period 
chapter,  we  seem  almost  to  have  emerged  into  thebloneTeiy 
light  of  day,  and  to  be  able  to  trace  events  and  their  kn^^^^ 
actors  with  much  of  the  clearness  of  real  history. 
But  even  in  those  which  are  in  themselves  most  vivid, 
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CHAP,    we  find  a  darkness  on  either  side,  concealing  firom 
xxxn.  .  .  ,  . 

our  view  their  causes  and  their  consequences ;  as  in 

dreams,  single  scenes  and  feelings  present  themselves 
with  wonderful  distinctness;  but  what  brought  us  to 
them,  or  what  is  to  follow  after  them,  is  left  alto- 
gether a  mystery.  Some  of  the  many  difficult  ques- 
tions which  belong  to  this  period,  I  propose  to  lay 
before  the  reader  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  as 
I  feel  that  I  can  oflFer  no  explanation  of  them  so  satis- 
factory as  to  claim  the  name  of  history.  In  this 
number  I  would  place  especially  the  famous  question 
as  to  the  later  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  centuries, 
a  problem  which  not  even  Niebuhr  could  fully  solve, 
and  which  as  equally  baffled  other  writers  who  have 
more  recently  attempted  it.  But  in  the  following 
period  of  about  fourteen  years,  which  elapsed  between 
the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian  law  and  the  dictatorship 
of  Q.  Hortensius,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  fact  in  the 
domestic  history  of  Rome  which  can  be  discerned 
clearly,  and  we  are  left  to  ask  what  circumstances 
could  have  produced  so  great  a  change ;  and  how, 
after  a  state  of  things  so  peaceable  and  so  prosperous, 
and  a  settlement  of  the  constitution  apparently  so 
final,  we  are  brought  back  again  so  suddenly  to  the 
circumstances  of  along-past  period,  to  a  heavy  burden 
of  debt,  to  quarrels  between  the  different  orders  in  the 
state  from  this  cause,  and  to  a  new  secession  of  the 
commons  to  the  Janiculum. 

In  the  mean  time  we  must  carry  on  for  a  while  the 
foreign  history  of  Rome,  and  describe  that  short  but 
decisive  war,  in  which  the  Romans  triumphed  over 
the  triple  coalition  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Samnites, 
and  the  Gauls. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

FOREIGN    HISTORY    PROM     450     TO    464     (443     TO   456, 

NIEBUHR) CONQUEST         OP        THE         JEQUIANS — THIRD 

SAMNITE  WAR — COALITION  OP  THE  ETRUSCANS,  SAM- 
NITES,  AND  GAULS — GREAT  BATTLE  OP  SENTINUM, 
AND     DEATH     OP     P.      DECIUS — PINAL     VICTORY    OP    Q. 

PABIUS    OVER    THE    SAMNITES C.    PONTIUS    IS    LED    IN 

TRIUMPH,   AND   PUT   TO    DEATH   IN   COLD   BLOOD. 


"  Ter  totam  fervidus  ir& 
Lustrat  Aventini  montem ;  ter  saxea  tentat 
Limina  nequidquam  ;  ter  fessas  valle  resedit." 

ViBO.  ^n.  VIII.  230. 

Thrice  did  the  indignant  nations  league  their  might. 
Thrice  the  red  darkness  of  the  battle's  night 
Shrouded  the  recreant  terror  of  their  flight." 

MiLMAN,  Judicium  Regale. 


The  peace  with  Samnium  was  immediately  followed  xlj^cni. 
by  a  war  with  the  -^quians.     Since  the   Gaulish  ^^jj^j;^ 
invasion,  the  very  name  of  this  people  has  vanished  ***•  ^^"*" 
out  of  our  sight,  except  on  one  single  occasion  in  the 
year  immediately  following  the  recovery  of  the  city, 
when  Camillus  is  said  to  have  taken  from  them  the 
town  of  Bola  K     As  they  took  no  part  in  the  subse- 
quent attacks  made  by  the  Volscians  upon  Rome,  and 
did  not  even  join  their  neighbours  of  Praaneste,  when 
they  from  the  allies  of  the  Romans  became  their  ene- 
mies, so  we  may  conclude  with  Niebuhr,  that  the 

1  Livy,  VI.  2. 
VOL.    II.  S 
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Gaulish  invasion  had  been  even  more  fatal  to  them 
than  to  the  Romans ;  that  they  must  have  been  so 
weakened  by  some  great  disaster  sustained  at  that 
period,  as  to  have  fallen  back  altogether  from  tlieir 
advanced  position  on  the  edge  of  the  Campagna  to 
their  older  country  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Tu- 
rano  ^  and  the  Salto,  and  near  the  western  shore  of 
the  lake  Fucinus.  From  their  towns  on  the  edge  of 
the  Campagna  they  were  probably  expelled  by  the 
Latins  ;  and  acquisitions  of  territory  from  the  -^qui- 
ans  may  have  been  among  the  causes  which  raised 
Tibur  and  Praaneste  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  to 
greatness  far  above  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 
Meanwhile  the  -ffiquians  were  left  unmolested  in  their 
remaining  territory,  and  for  nearly  eighty  years  from 
the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  they  seem  to  have 
remained  perfectly  neutral.  But  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  Samnite  war,  when  the  Hernicans,  in  their 
jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  Rome,  took  up  arms 
against  her,  the  ^quians  also,  probably  from  similar 
motives,  were  induced  to  join  in  the  quarrel,  ^quian 
soldiers '  were  found,  it  was  said,  together  with  Her- 
nicans, in  that  Samnite  army  which  Q.  Fabius,  when 
proconsul  in  the  year  447,  had  defeated  at  Allifae ; 
and  after  the  Hernican  war,  in  the  year  following,  the 
whole  -^quian  people  joined  the  Samnites.  Thus 
when  the  Samnites,  in  the  year  450,  were  obhged 
to  sue  for  peace,  the  ^quians  were  left  in  a  position 


-  The  Turano  is  the  stream  which, 
rising  at  the  hack  of  the  hiUs  which 
form  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
valley  of  the  Anio,  flows  thence  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  joins  the 
Velino  just  below  Rieti.  The  Salto 
rises  very  near  to  the  lake  Fucino, 
and  in  its  earlier  course  is  called  the 
Imele ;  but  it  sinks  into  a  fissure  in 
the    limestone    a    little  below   the 

QOUB  battle-field  of  Scurgola,  the 


scene  of  Conradin*s  defeat  by  Charles 
of  Anjou,  and  when  it  reappears  it 
receives  the  name  of  Salto.  It  flows 
through  the  pastoral  country  of  the 
Cicolano,  and  falls  into  the  Velino 
above  Rieti.  See  Bunsen's  article, 
"Esame  del  sito  del  piii  antichi 
stabilimenti  Italici,"  &c.  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Archeeological  Society 
of  Rome,  Vol.  VI.  p.  110. 
»  Livy,  IX.  45. 
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of  no  small  danger.  Rome,  it  appears,  was  willing  xxxiii 
to  forgive  them  on  no  other  terms  than  those  just  ' — -^ — ' 
imposed  on  the  Hernicans ;  namely,  that  they  should 
become  citizens  of  Rome  without  the  right  of  voting 
in  the  comitia ;  in  other  words,  that  they  should 
submit  to  become  Roman  subjects.  Hopeless  as  their 
condition  was,  their  old  spirit  would  not  yet  allow 
them  to  yield,  and  they  resolved  to  abide  a  contest 
with  the  whole  undivided  power  of  the  Roman  Com- 
monwealth. 

Both  consuls,  P.  Sempronius  and  P.  Sulpicius  *,  Thwr  coun- 

,    •*■  *-  try  18  OTer- 

with  two  consular  armies,  marched  at  once  into  the  «»» and 

^n         •  J  •  din  •  1  ^^^  tOWM 

-d^jquian  territory,  bucn  a  lorce,  amounting  to  about  taken. 
40,000  men,  confounded  all  plans  of  resistance.  Few 
-^quians  of  that  generation  had  ever  seen  war;  their 
country  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  an 
enemy  within  the  memory  of  any  man  then  living. 
Abandoning  all  hope  of  maintaining  the  field  against 
the  invaders,  they  took  refuge  in  their  several  towns, 
hoping  there  to  baffle  the  first  assault  of  the  enemy, 
and  trusting  that  time  might  bring  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring people  to  their  aid.  But  their  towns  were 
small,  and  were  thus  each  weak  in  the  number  of 
their  defenders :  the  Romans  well  knew  the  effect  of 
a  first  impression,  and  in  the  places  which  they  first 
stormed,  they  probably,  according  to  theu*  usual  prac- 
tice, made  a  bloody  execution,  in  order  to  strike  terror 
into  the  rest.  We  have  seen,  under  the  influence  of 
a  general  panic,  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  and 
one  of  the  most  warlike  nations  of  modern  Europe 
taken  and  conquered  in  the  space  of  two  months  ;  so 
that  we  cannot  wonder  that  fifty  days  were  sufficient 
to  complete  the  -^quian  war,  and  that  forty-one  towns 
were  taken  within  that  period  *,  the  greater  part  of 

<  Livj,  IX.  45. 

*  Livy,  IX.  45.    Diodorns,  XX.  101. 
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whicli  were  destroyed  and  burnt.  The  polygonal 
'■'  walla  of  many  of  them  are  still  in  existence,  and  are 
to  be  found  scattered  along  the  pastoral  upland  valley 
of  the  Himella  or  Salto,  from  Alba  almost  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Reate.  The  Romans,  however,  did 
their  work  of  destruction  well ;  for  although  the  style 
of  the  walls  in  these  ruins  denotes  their  high  anti-  J 
quity,  yet  no  traces  are  to  be  found  of  the  name,  or  I 
race,  or  condition  of  their  inhabitants  :  the  actual 
remains  will  tell  as  little  of  the  history  of  the  ^quian 
people  as  we  can  glean  from  the  scanty  reports  of 
their  conquerors. 

The  fate  which  the  ^quians  had  vainly  striven  to 
avert  now  fell  upon  the  remnant  of  their  nation,  aft-er 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  people  had  perished  or  i 
been  led  away  into  slavery.  The  survivors,  after  | 
seeing  the  greatest  portion  of  their  territory  convert 
into  Roman  domain  laud,  wore  obliged  to  become  Ro-i 
man  citizens  without  suffrage.  But  five  years  afteP-T 
wards,  when  war  witli  Etruria  and  with  the  Samnites 
was  again  threatening,  the  Romans  admitted  them  to 
the  full  franchise  *,  and  they  formed  a  considerable 

'  "  Mujores  DOstri,"  Bijs  Cicero,  XXXVIII.    3G) :     and    vie    cannot  I 

"  Mqum   in   ciTitaUm  accEperunt."  always  cuncludo  that  a  tribe  oon-   I 

Db  Officiia,  I.  11.     That  they  nere  tained  on);  the  m>ople  of  one  par- 

■dtoitted   into   the   tribes   Aniensis  ticular  district.     The  origin  of  the 

MidTereotina  is  noteipresBljsUted  name  Terentina  is  qnite  unknown, 

br  any  ancient  writer ;  but  the  date  We    know   of   no  tuwn   Terentnm 

of  the  creation  of  these  tribes  con-  whipb  could  have  given  it  its  name, 

neotfl  tbem  with  the  £qciianB,  and  norof  any  river  Terens.     What  was 

the  tribe  Aniensis   roust   have-  in-  the  ancieut   naitte   of  the   Turano, 

eluded  the  upper  vailey  of  the  Anio,  which,  as  it  ran*  near  to  the  litc  of 

which  waa  ^quiaii.     The  tribe  To-  Caramili,  mnst  have  flowed  through 

rentina  contained  at  a  later  jieriod,  tlie  ^qulan  territory  F     Bunsenbaa 

as  we  know,  the  people  of  the  Vol-  shown  that  it  is  a  mere  mistake  to 

wiancityofAtina  (Cicero  pro  Plan-  suppose  that  the  Tolenus  or  Telo- 

cio.  8,  10,  32) ;  and  Niebuhr  thinks  nius  was  the  Turano.     (Annali  dell' 

that  they  were  included  in  it,  be-  Instituto,    &<:■    torn.   VJ.   p.   101.) 

can«e  it  was  in  their  neighbourhood.  Could  the   Turano   have  been   an- 

Bat    the    Arpinatiann,    who    lived  ciently  called  Tercns,  or  Terentoa, 

nearer  to  the  .Xquian  oountrj  than  and  conld  the  tribe  Terentina  have 

the  people  of  Atina,  were  included  been   named  from  this  river  as  the 

in     the     Cornelian      tribe      (Livy,  Anicnaia  wea  from  the  Auio  P 
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rt  of  tbo  citizens  enrolled  in  the  year  455  in  the    c 
I  two  tribes  then  creat,ed,  the  Aniensian  and  Terentine.  ' — ' — ' 
When  the  Samnites  had  made  peace  with  Rome  ^.ty''p"X". 
'  they  were  required  to  restore  Lucania  to  its  inilepeu-  Lic^U" 
dence;  that  is,  they  were  obliged  to  give  back  the  hos-  lum«"« 
tages  whom  they  had  kept  as  a  pledge  of  the  nation's  '!^^^^ 
fidelity,  and  to  ■withdraw  their  gaiTisons  from  the 
Lucanian  towns.    The  Roman  party  in  Lucania  upon 
this  regained  its  ascendancy,  and  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  country  were  so  changed,  that  from  having  been 
in  alliance  with  the  Samnites  and  Tarentinea  against 
Rome,  the  Lucanians  now  took  part  with  Rome  against 
Tarentum.     During  the  Samuite  war,  the  Tarentiues, 
covered  as  they  were  by  the  ten-itory  of  their  aUiea, 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Roman  armies ;  and  by 
sea,  as  the  Roman  navy  was  very  inconsiderable,  they 
carried  on  the  contest  with  advantage.     But  now  a 
consular  army',  supported  by  their  old  enemies  the 
Lucanians,  might  at  any  moment  appear  under  their 
very  walls;  and  they  looked  out  therefore  for  some 
foreign  aid.     They  sent  to  Greece,  and  to  their  own  V" ''"'"'' 
mother-city  Sparta,  imploring  tliat  an  army  might  be  cioqnjmo 
sent  to  help  them,  and  that  Cleonymus  might  be  its  to  ihoir  ■( 
general.  Cleonymus  was  theyoungerson  of  Cleomenes  *, 
king  of  Sparta,  and  the  gi-andson  of  Cleombrotus  who 
fell  at  Leuctra.   His  nephew  Areus,  Cleomenes'  grand- 
I    son  by  his  elder  son  Acrotatus,  had  been  now  for 
I   about  six  years  on  the  throne ;  and  Cleonymus,  like 
I   Dorieiis  of  old,  not  hking  to  remain  in  Sparla  as  a 
private  citizen,  was  eager  for  any  opportunity  of  dia- 
'   tinguishing  himself  abroad,    Areus  was  no  less  ready 
to  let  him  go;  and  accordingly  he  complied  at  once 
I   with  the  invitation  of  the  Tarentines,  and  having 

I        '  Diudurns  says  expresely,  Tapai~  thu  article  on  tbe  kings  of  Spartu  in 

I    Tirat  niKiuoii  (voiTCf  npit  Aivxai/ovs  the  Appendix  U)  the  eeuond  voluini; 

«ii  'Pa^lovt.   XX.  104^  of  Mr.  Fynes  ClintoQB  Fwti  Hel- 

I        •  Paosaniai,   111.   6.      PLuUrch,  lenici.  J 

I  Aci*- 3,  and  F3-rrhu*,26.    Compare  I 


levied  at  their  expense  about  6000  Greek  merceui 
-"  ries,  lie  crossed  over  into  Italy.  Tliero  lie  raised  50r 
mercenaries  more,  and  the  native  forces  of  Tarentu: 
are  reckoned  at  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse'.     Moal 
of  the  Italian  (ireeks,  together  with  the  Sallentine! 
who  had  already  been  engaged    in  hostilities  witl 
Rome, joined  his  standard;  and  had  Cleonymus  poa- 
eessed  the  ability  of  Pyn-hus,  he  might  have  rallii 
around  him  the  Saranitca  and  Etruscans,  and 
the  exhaustion  of  a  twenty  years'  war,  the  Romans' 
would  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  withstand  him. 
„      As  it  was,  the  display  of  his  force  terrified  the  Lu- 
canians,  and  they  made  their  peace  mth  Tarontum'". 
It  is  remarkable  that  Diodorus,  who  states  this  in 
express  terms,  and  who  had  just  before  named  the, 
Romans  as  being  also  at  war  with  the  Tarentines,  y« 
makes  no  mention  of  any  peace  between  Tarentui 
and  Rome.     A  treaty,  however,  must  have  been  con* 
eluded,  for  tho  attack  made  by  the  Tarentines  on 
Roman  fleet,  eleven  years  afterwards,  is  said"  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  violation  of  the  conditions  of  tho 
peace  between  the  two  nations ;  and  had  it  not  been 
made  at  this  time,  we  cannot  conceive  that  Cleonymus 
could  so  immediately  have  engaged  in  other  enter- 
prises.    It  seems  probable  that  no  other  terms  wero 
required  on  either  side  than  the  renewal  of  a  preceding 
treaty ;  and  this  treaty  was  originally  concluded  at  a 
period  when  the  onlyconceivable  intercourse  between 
Rome  and  Tarentum  could  have  been  by  sea.     It 
stipidated"  in  the  usual  language  that  no  Roman 
ships,  meaning  probably  ships  of  war,  were  to  advance 
along  tho  soutli  coast  of  Italy  nearer  to  Tarentum- 
than  the  headland  of  Lacinium,  which   forms   thet, 
southern  extremity  of  tho  Tai-eutine  gulf.     There  wa&j 


he 

1 

ve  ^1 

I 


'  l^<jdoru»,  XX.  104. 

1°  Diodcjru«.XX.  lui. 
'  AppUn.  tiiuiiiiitic.  VII. 


V  'Paifiniinrr  irpoait   AnxiWatl 

Ai>i>ii»n,  Samnilic.  VII. 
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no  doubt  a  similar  stipulation,  restraining  the  Taren-  ^^^j^j 
tines  from  advancing  with  their  ships  of  war  nearer  '^ — ^ — ' 
to  Rome  than  the  headland  of  Circeii. 

Cleonymus,  being  thus  no  longer  needed  by  the 
Tarentines,  employed  his  arms  with  various  success  in 
plundering  operations  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy, 
till  at  last  he  was  beaten  off  by  the  inhabitants  and 
obliged  to  return  to  Greece.  He  is  not  heard  of  again 
till  he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  assist  him  in  his  attempt  to 
seize  the  throne  of  Sparta. 

Two  years  after  the  end  of  the  Samnite  war,  the  ^^^^J|^' 
Marsians,  who  had  then,  as  we  have  seen,  made  peace  Mawians. 
with  Rome,  like  the  other  allies  of  the  Samnites,  were 
again  engaged  in  hostilities.  The  Roman  account ^^ 
states  that  they  resisted  the  settlement  of  a  Roman 
colony  at  Carseoli,  one  of  the  -^quian  towns  lately 
conquered,  and  themselves  maintained  the  place  by 
force.  This  is  scarcely  credible ;  for  they  had  made 
no  opposition  to  the  colonizing  of  Alba,  a  more  im- 
portant position,  and  one  much  nearer  to  their  own 
country.  However,  the  war,  whatever  was  its  cause, 
"was  short,  and  ended  in  the  speedy  submission  of  the 
Marsians,  who  were  obliged  to  cede  a  portion  of  their 
domain.  The  same  penalty  had  been  paid  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  the  Hemicans  of  Frusino,  for  an  alleged 
attempt  to  excite  theircountrymento  revolt;  and  these 
acquisitions  of  land  by  the  Romans  are  memorable,  not 
so  much  as  increasing  their  power  against  foreign 

^  Livy,  X.  3.     At  this  point  we  narrative,  wliich,  with  all  its  faults, 

lose  the  connected  history  of  Dio-  has  certainly  preserved  to  us  some 

dorus.     The     last    consulship    no-  very  valuable  and  probable  accounts 

ticed  in  his  twentieth  book  is  that  of  many  events  in  the  Roman  his- 

of  M.  Livius  and  M.^milius,  which  tory.     We  miss  also  his  notices  of 

was  the  second  year  after  the  end  the  several  writers  from  whom  his 

of  the  Samnite  war,  and  according  work  was  compiled,  and  his  ooca- 

to  Diodorus  the  third  year  of  the  sional  mention   of  obscure   nations 

hundred  and  nineteenth  Olympiad,  and  cities,  of  which  we  have  scarcely 

Although  we  have  numerous  frag-  any  other    knowledge.     Thus,    m 

menls  of  his  later  books,  yet  these  the  third  Samnite  wai*,  Livv  •-  "* 

can  ill  supply  the  place  of  a  regular  most  our  sole  authority. 
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enemies,  but  for  their  effect  on  their  own  state  ofm 
■'  society  at  home.     We  must  remember  that  the  land  I 
thus  gained  was  mostly  held  in  occupation  by  the  J 
Roman  nobility,  and  often  to  a  much  larger  extern 
than  the  Licinian  law  allowed ;  and  that  this  greaj 
increase  of  their  wealth,  and  accumulation  of  extensive^ 
domains,  "  Latifundia,"  led  gradually  to  a  system  of 
slave  cultivation,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other 
cause  to  the  great  diminution  of  the  free  population 
throughout  Italy.  I 

In  this  same  year  the  Vestinians'^  of  whom  we  1 
have  heard  nothing  since  their  unfortunate  war  with 
'■  Rome  in  429,  are  said  to  have  sought  the  friendsliip 
of  the  Romans,  and  to  have  concluded  with  thorn  a 
treaty  of  alliance.    Since  the  conquest  of  the  ^quians 
the  Roman  frontier  had  become  contiguous  to  thefrs; 
so  that  relations  with  Rome,  either  friendly  or  hostile,  _ 
were  become  inevitable.     Through  this  treaty,  Roraej 
completely  separated  the  Samnites  from  the  Etruscans;^ 
as  her  own  territory  or  that  of  her  allies  reached  now 
across  the  whole  width  of  Italy,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  to  that  of  the  Aternus  on  the  Adriatic,     Two 
or  three  years'*  afterwards   the    Picentians,  whose 
country  stretched  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
northward  of  the  Vestinians,  lapping  as  it  were  round. 


and  tnetie  portions  nf  jc&rs  toing 
reckoned  as  whole  yeftre,  the  reckon- 
ing fell  more  mid  more  in  dixnriler. 
How  oonstendj  do  the  jwrjileiitiM 


"  Iii»T,  X.  10.  Another  ycnr  is 
Tmertedby  theuhronologera  between 
the  consolsbip  of  M.  Livias  and  M. 
^milins,  and  that  of  M.  Valeriiu 
nnd  Q.  Appuleiui.  Like  twu  or 
three  other  jears  in  the  fifth  centaiy 
of  Rome,  it  is  said  to  hare  bpen  a 

jear  without  coneuls,  and  marked  the  truth  of  Tliucj'didea'  Femark, 
only  by  a  dictatorship.  Tbns  the  that  the  natural  chronology  of  tiie 
chronology  becomes  more  and  more  seaaous  oi'theyear  waa  the  only  buta 
confiiaed ;  for  these  diotaUirshipB.  if  guide ;  the  civil  chronolt^y,  he  say*, 
T«al,  could  not  hare  hutcd  for  more  waa  a  perpetual  BOuice  of  miatAkei : 
than  six  months,  and  the  neit  con-  au  yd|i  atpifih  taru/,  o'c  ml  ipifo- 
■uls  would  theri'fore  come  into  of-  fiivots  im\  lutraviri,  noi  bntt  trvx*' 
See  half  a  year   after  thiiir  prede-  ......  — 
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TJmbria  on  the  east,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  settle-  ^^^v 
ments  of  the  Sennonian  Gauls  on  the  Metanrus  and  ^ — v — ' 
the  ^sis,  became  also  the  allies  of  Rome.  Their 
friendship  was  of  importance  ;  for  not  only  were  the 
Etruscans  and  Umbrians  already  at  war  with  Rome, 
but  it  was  known  that  the  Gauls  had  been  solicited  to 
take  part  in  the  contest;  and  the  situation  of  Picenum 
was  most  favourable  for  carrying  the  war  into  the 
Gauls'  own  country,  if  they  should  attempt  to  stir,  or 
for  threatening  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Etruscans 
and  Umbrians,  if  they  should  move  either  on  Rome 
or  towards  Samnium. 

Meanwhile  the  Etruscan  war,  which  was  so  soon  to  A  '^^^ 

Etruscan 

kindle  a  new  war  with  the  Samnites,  broke  out  ^tr-  s»ego 
partially  in  the  year  453.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  num  in 
internal  factions  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Arretium  " ; 
the  powerful  house  of  the  Cilnians,  of  which  Mecsenas 
was  a  descendant,  was  at  variance  with  the  people  or 
commons  of  Arretium,  and  was  suspected  also  by  some 
of  the  neighbouring  cities,  as  hkely  to  endanger  their 
independence.  The  Cilnians  applied  for  aid  to  Rome, 
already  known  as  the  natural  supporter  of  the  high 
aristocratical  party  throughout  Italy,  and  thus,  we  are 
told,  a  Roman  army  was  sent  into  Etruria.  The 
details,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  are  utterly  conflicting; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  Cilnians  were  reconciled  to  the 
popular  party,  and  hostiUties  ended  for  the  present. 
In  the  next  year,  454,  we  find  one  of  the  consuls  be- 
sieging the  XJmbrian  town  of  Nequinum*'  on  the  Nar, 
on  what  provocation  we  know  not.  The  siege,  how- 
ever, was  protracted  till  the  year  following ;  for  the 
inhabitants  well  availed  themselves  of  the  strong  site 
of  their  town,  built  on  a  narrow  ledge  in  the  moun- 
tain side,  with  an  almost  abrupt  accent  above,  and  a 
descent  no  less  steep  down  into  the  narrow  gorge  of  the 

"  Livy,  X.  3.  ^7  Livy,  X.  9. 
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Nar  below.  I  At  last  the  town  was  betrayed  to  tl 
-  Romans;  andtbey  immediately  sent  a  colony  to  occiip' 
tbe  spot  '*  which  from  henceforth  took  the  name  oi 
Narnia.  It  commands  the  dehle  which  leads  from 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber  into  the  plain  of  Interamuaor 
Temi,  one  of  the  richest  tracts  of  central  Italy. 
Some  accounts"'  related  that  the  Samnites  had  sup- 
'  ported  the  people  of  Nequinum  in  their  obstinate  re- 
sistance, and  had  sent  troops  to  their  succour.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  Samnite  government  was  at  thia) 
period  making  the  greatest  exertions,  in  the  hope,  pro- 
bably, that  the  Etruscans  would  create  a  diversion  in 
their  favour  by  drawing  off  a  part  of  the  forces  of 
Rome  to  her  northern  frontier.  The  Samnite  j)]an8 
were,  moreover,  unexpectedly  furthered  by  a  new  in- 
road of  tlie  Gauls :  new  hordes  had  lately  arrived  from 
beyond  the  Alps  ^*,  and  their  countrymen  in  the  plains 
of  the  Po,  having  no  room  for  them,  were  anxious  toi 
speed  them  on  then-way  southwards;  they  encouragodl 
themtocross  the  Apennines,  andevenjoinod  themselves 
in  tlie  enterprise.  The  Etruscans  had  already  perhaps 
engaged  their  services  against  the  Romans;  so  that 
the  Gauls  marched  through  Etruria  still  onwards,  and 
with  an  Etruscan  force  co-operating  with  them,  they 
poured  into  the  Roman  dominions  ".  It  is  probable 
that  they  followed  their  old  Hno  by  the  valley  of  thoi 
Clanis  into  Umbria,  and  that  their  ravages  weroJ 
carried  on  i-ather  in  the  territory  of  the  allies  of  Some 

'■  Liiy.  X.  10.  doubt  that  Poljbi 

"  "II.  Fulvius  Cn:   F,  Cn.   N.  tlio  truer  ver»"ion   of  these  evanlt. 

FeelinuB   Cos.   De  SuiutiitlbuB   hV  llu  Iwk  dw  tbia  UnuliRh  invancn 

qiiiiiatihusque   .    Ann:     CD   ...  at  nbout   ei);bty-Bcv(^D  jears   lAet 

VII.  K.  Oct"  FmU  CnpiUil.  tike  first  iuvosion,  when  Homo  WM. 

**  Polj'biua,    II.    19.      This    ao-  tnkcn,   tbst    is,    kccordiiig    to   b^ 

otinnt  it  agoiu  dilTerent  from  tiiat  rcckaiiiug,   Oljuip.    I2(.)-l,  or   B,a 

of  Livy,  who  rtprcsentH  tlie  (Juiils  S».    The  coinmou  reekonirgplacei 

us  quarrelling  nith  the   F.trusvunii  it   in   3W,  h  (lifTei-erKM  not  worth 

about  the  l^nua  of  tlieir  sorvii^,  and  dwelling  upoit. 
thus   lu   not  invading  the   Rtimsn         "  »   ftir  r^i  'Paitalav   tttapxloi 

domiclun  ut  a]L     Tbere  oaa  be-  no  Jir^iiXwc  lnai^\6oii.     I'ulyb.  II.  19. 
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than  in  that  of  Rome  itself.  But  the  invaders  won  a 
great  spoil  without  any  opposition,  and  the  Gauls  re- 
crossed  the  Apennines  to  carry  it  home  in  safety. 
They  would  have  been  tempted,  probably,  by  their 
success,  to  renew  their  inroad  in  the  next  year;  but 
fortunately  for  the  Romans,  they  quarrelled  with  one 
another  about  the  divisionof  their  plunder  ^^;  and  the 
greatest  part  of  their  multitude  were  destroyed  by  each 
other's  swords.  |  Whilst  the  Gauls,  however,  were  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  whole  force  of  Rome 
was  watching  their  movements;  and  the  Samnites 
seized  the  opportunity  to  march  into  Lucania"!  The 
appearance  of  a  Samnite  army  revived  the  Samnite 
party  in  Lucania ;  the  Roman  party  was  every  where 
overpowered ;  town  after  town  was  recovered  to  the 
Samnite  alliance ;  and  the  partisans  of  Rome  sent  an 
embassy  in  all  haste  to  the  senate,  praying  for -instant 
succour.  But  the  Samnite  government  did  not  stop 
here:  their  ambassadors  endeavoured  to  rouse  all  the 
nations  of  Italy  to  arms,  and  to  form  one  great  coalition 
against  Rome.  They  solicited  the  Picentians  to  join 
them  ^^ ;  but  there  the  influence  of  the  Roman  party 
was  predominant;  and  thePicentian  government  made 
a  merit  of  communicating  instantly  to  the  Romans  the 
attempt  of  the  Samnites  to  shake  their  faith.  Old 
jealousies  probably  influenced  the  Marsians,  Marru- 
cinians,  and  Pelignians ;  they  had  often  found  the 
Samnites  restless  neighbours,  and  dreaded  the  resto- 


CHAP. 
XXXIII. 


^  PoljbiuB,  II.  19. 

"'  Livy,  X.  11.  Dionysius,  XVI. 
11.  For  these  sudden  revolutions 
in  the  condition  of  Lucania,  we  may 
compare  the  conquest  of  Bceotia  by 
Myronides,  and  its  loss  a  few  years 
afterwards  through  the  event  of  the 
battle  of  Coronea ;  and  also  the  ac- 
cession of  Achaia  to  the  Athenian 
alliance,  a  little  before  the  thirty 
years'  peace,  and    its    loss  again, 


through  the  stipulations  of  that 
treaty.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Ro- 
man and  Samnite  parties  in  Luca- 
nia, or,  in  other  words,  the  aristo- 
cratical  and  popular  parties,  each  as 
they  gained  the  ascendancy,  took  to 
themselves  the  name  of  the  Luca- 
nian  nation,  and  spoke  of  the  foreign 
supporters  of  the  opposite  painty  as 
the  national  enemies. 
^  Livy,  X.  11. 
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ration  of  their  former  power.  But  the  Sabines  "  seem 
to  have  listened  to  the  Samnite  overtures ;  there  the 
ties  of  blood  drew  the  two  people  towards  one  another; 
and  the  new  Roman  tribes,  lately  created  in  the 
-^quian  territory,  brought  the  Romans  into  too  close 
neighbourhood  to  Reate  and  the  valley  of  the  Velinus. 
Etruria  was  already  engaged  in  a  quarrel  of  her  own 
with  Rome;  so  fiar  as  the  endless  party  revolutions  in 
the  Etruscan  cities  might  allow  any  dependence  on  the 
stability  of  her  counsels.  The  weakness  of  Umbria 
might  yield  to  fear,  if  Etruria  on  one  side  and  the 
Sabines  on  the  other,  and  the  Grauls  hanging  on  her 
northern  firontier,  should  together  call  upon  her  to 
join  the  confederacy.  Nor  were  the  Samnites  neglect- 
ful of  the  nations  of  the  south  :  they  had  already,  as 
we  have  seen,  recovered  the  greatest  part  of  Lucania, 
and  their  arms  giving  timely  aid  to  their  party  within 
the  country,  must  at  this  period  have  won  also  the 
majority  of  the  Apulian  nation  to  desert  the  Roman 
alliance,  and  to  acknowledge  once  again  the  supremacy 
of  Samnium*\  The  indefatigable  Samnite  govern- 
ment, after  all  these  eflForts,  might  have  well  remon- 
strated, like  the  Homeric  goddess,  with  that  hard  des- 
tiny which  was  to  render  them  all  fruitless — 

irwr  c^cXciff  Sktov  Btivai  v6vov  rj^  ariktaroifj 
ihpm  (t  tp  Xdpwra  fi6y<a ;  KOfifTJjv  dc  /xoi  ImnM 
Xo^F  iy^ipowrg,  TLpiaiu^  Kaicd  roid  re  vcutriw. 

The  Romans,  as  might  have  been  expected,  readily 
listened  to  the  prayer  of  their  friends  in  Lucania.   An 

*  Amiternnm,  a  Sabine  town  in  bines  and  Etruscans  "  in  his  consul- 
lilt  nppw  Tallej  of  the  Atemus,  ship,  namely,  in  the  year  458.  See 
VM  tami  from  the  &unnite8  by  Orelli,  Inscript.  Latin.  Collectio, 
Jm  Bomiiit  in  461.    Livy,  X.  a9.  No.  539. 

RiliinpUeampTevioas  occupation  of  **  Because  in  the  year  457  we 

'  hf  Uit  SMnnilea,  and  an  alliance  find  an  Apulian  army  m  the  field  in 

M^bra  between   the   two    coun-  aid  of  the  Samnites ;  and  P.  Decius 

And  Ml  inaeription  relating  to  is  said  to  have  defeated  it  at  Male- 

OfaMidiiia  the  blind,  states  ventum,  when  on  its  march  to  join 

'  MMted  an  anny  of  Sa-  the  Samnite  army.    Livy,  X.  15. 
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alliance^'  was  concluded  with  the  Lucanian  people,  chap. 
and  hostages,  taken  probably  from  some  of  the  families 
of  the  Samnite  party,  were  given  to  the  Romans  as  a 
pledge  of  their  allies'  fidelity.  Ambassadors  were  sent 
into  Samnium,  to  require  the  Samnites  to  withdraw 
their  troops  from  Lucania,  and  with  a  threat  of  instant 
war  if  the  demand  were  not  complied  with.  The 
Samnites  ordered  the  ambassadors  to  leave  Samnium 
without  an  audience ;  and  the  general  council  of  the 
Samnite  nation  resolved  that  each  separate  state  of 
their  union  should  make  its  preparations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  common  cause.  On  the  other  side  the 
Romans  made  a  formal  declaration  of  war ;  and  thus 
the  desperate  struggle  began  again  with  increased 
animosity. 

When  we  read  of  the  Samnites,  Etruscans,  and  Superior 
G^uls,  with  the  Lucanians  and  ApuUans,  some  of  the  the  Roman 
Sabines  and  most  of  the  Umbrian  states,  engaged  in 
one  great  confederacy  against  Rome,  we  are  first  in- 
clined to  wonder  how  the  Romans  could  have  escaped 
destruction.  But  when  we  consider  that  under  the 
name  of  Rome  were  included  all  those  nations  which 
were  in  her  alliance,  and  of  whose  forces  she  had  the 
supreme  disposal,  we  find  that  it  was  but  a  weaker 
and  far  worse  organized  confederacy  opposed  to  one 
stronger  in  itself,  and  much  more  firmlyunited.  From 
the  Ciminian  hills  to  the  bay  of  Naples,  the  territory 
of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Campanians,  presented  a 
compact  mass  of  states  and  people,  far  superior  in 
population,  in  resources,  and  in  union,  to  the  long  and 
ill-organized  line  of  its  enemies ;  whilst  in  the  centre 
of  Italy,  and  reaching  to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the 
Marsians,Pelignians,  Marrucinians,  Frentanians,  Ves- 
tinians,  and  Picentians,  formed  a  separate  mass  of  Ro- 
man allies,  who  by  their  position  might  either  obstruct 

V  Livy,  X.  11,  12.     Dionysius,  XVI.  11,  12. 
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CHAP,    the  enemies'  communications,  or  threaten  their  rear. 

Y  Y  Yf  IT 

^—^^^—J  In  fact  it  was  only  the  desperate  resolution  of  the 
Samnite  people,  and  the  great  energy  and  ability  of 
their  leaders,  which  could  afford  any  chance  of  success, 
where  the  resources  of  the  contending  parties  were  so 
unequal.  The  Gauls  were  like  all  barbarians,  uncer- 
tain and  unmanageable ;  and  the  repeated  vacillations 
of  the  Etruscan  counsels  made  the  alliance  of  Etruria 
as  unsafe  a  support  as  that  of  Egypt  to  the  kings  of 
Judah :  to  lean  on  the  Etruscans  was  indeed  to  lean 
on  a  broken  reed. 

First  cam-        No  combiucd  plan  of  operations  on  the  part  of  the 

{Mtign  of  tho  ,  ,  , 

war.  enemies  of  Rome  can  be  traced  in  the  first  campaign 

of  the  war.  The  Gauls  could  not  be  prevailed  on  as 
yet  to  take  the  field ;  and  the  Roman  party  in  Lucania 
was  not  entirely  put  down,  so  that  the  Samnites  were 
still  employed  in  that  quarter,  and  could  not  send  an 
army  into  Etruria. 

Uncertain         The  Romau  cousuls  of  thc  year  456,  the  first  year 

and  varying  ,  •'  ... 

accounts  of  of  tlic  rcucwed  Samnite  war,  were  L.  Cornelius  Scipio 
paign.  and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus".  L.  Scipio  was  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal :  and 
he  is  the  first  Roman  of  whom  a  contemporary  record 
has  reached  our  times  ;  the  famous  epitaph ^^  on  his 
tomb,  which  declares  him  to  have  been  "a brave  man 
and  a  wise,  whose  form  well  matched  his  nobleness." 

*  Livy,  X.  11.  Taurasia  Cisauna  Samnio  cepit 

**  The    sarcophagus  which   con-  Subigit  omne  Loacana   opsidesque 

tained  the  hones  of  L.  Cornelius         abdoucit/' 

Soipio  was  discovered  in  1780;  and  «  Gnaivod"  in  the  first  line  would, 

now  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  in  modern  Latin,  be  "  Cnaeo,"  and 

e  epitaph  is  as  follows,  written  in  "  quoius"  in  the  third  line  is  "  cu- 

\  old  Stomian  verse :  jus."     I  have  copied  the  inscription 

Inmelins  Lucius  Scipio  Barhatus  from  Bunsen  and  Platner's  "  Be- 

Inaivod  schreibung  Roms,"  Vol.  III.  p.  61(5. 

Xtt  pTognatos  fortis  vir  sapiens-  It  may  be  found  also  in   Orelli's 

(ue  Collection  of  Inscriptions,  No.  650, 

Qtns    forma    virtutei    parisuma  and  an  engraving  of  tbe  sarcophagus, 

•it^  exhibiting  also  the  epitaph,  is  given 

lol  censor  aidilis  quel  fuit  apud  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 

•»  April,  1787. 
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Yet  such  are  the  perplexities  of  the  uncertain  histories    chap. 

.  ...  XXXllI 

of  these  times,  that  no  one  action  recorded  in  Scipio's 
epitaph  is  noticed  by  Livy,  while  no  action  which 
Livy  ascribes  to  him  is  mentioned   in  his  epitaph. 
The  accounts  of  his  colleague's  exploits  are  no  less 
varied;    some   making   him  win  a  great  battle   in 
northern  Samnium^®,  and  saying  that  he  afterwards 
besieged  and  took  Bovianum  and  Aufidena:  while 
others  placed  the  seat  of  his  campaign  on  the  Luca- 
nian  frontier,  and  extolled"  the  ability  with  which  he 
had  conducted  his  operations  against  a  superior  enemy. 
A  third  account  is  followed  by  the  Fasti  Capitolini, 
that  Fulvius  triumphed  over  the  Samnites  and  Etrus- 
cans ;  which  seems  to  contradict  the  story  followed  by 
Livy,  that  Scipio  invaded  Etruria,  advanced  as  far  as 
VolaterraB,  and  gained  a  hardly- won  victory  under  the 
walls  of  that  city.     It  is  only  certain  that  this  year 
was  really  marked  by  no  great  successes  on  the  part  of 
the  Romans  ;  on  the  contrary  they  looked  forward  to 
the  next  campaign  with  great  anxiety,  and  therefore** 
they  pressed  Q.  Fabius  to  accept  the  consulship,  not- 
withstanding his  advanced  age,  and  although  he  was 
not  legally  eligible,  as  ten  years  had  not  elapsed  since  he 
was  consul  before.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  remonstrated ; 
a  dispensation  ^\  according  to  a  practice  afterward  so 
frequent,  was  passed  in  his  favour ;  and  the  people 

^  Livy,  X.  12.  real  historian  existed  to  sifl  them 

''  See  the   stories  in  Frontinus,  all,  and  to  choose  the  truest  or  the 

Strate^em.   I.  6,  §  I,  2,  and  I.  11,  most    probahle ;    but  they  do  not 

§  2,  already  referred  to  by  Niebuhr.  appear  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  any 

But  the  authority  of  the  particular  peculiar  credit, 

anecdotes  contained  in  such  collec-  "  Livy,  X.  13. 

tions  as  that  of  Frontinus  is  but  ^  "Tribuni  plebis  . .  .  aiebant,  se 

small,  and  is  not  in  itself  to  be  set  ad  populum  laturos  ut  legibus  sol- 

in    comparison  with   that   of   any  veretur.*'     Livy,   X.    13.     Legibus 

moderately  careful    historian.      In  solvi  is  the  regular  expression  used, 

the  present  instance  the  anecdotes  when   any   one   has  a  dispensation 

are  curious,  as  showing  how  many  granted   hiin,  to  release  him  from 

different  versions  of  the  same  evento  complying  with  the  enactments  of 

were  in  circulation,  as  long  as  no  some  particular  law. 


ClOB. 
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CHAP,    proceeded  to  elect  him.     He  then  entreated  of  them 

XXXUT 

*^ — V — ^  that  he  might  recommend  to  them  P.  Decius  as  his 
colleague :  Decius  and  himself,  he  said,  had  been'cen- 
sors  together,  and  there  was  no  man  with  whom  he 
could  act  so  well  as  consul.  Accordingly  Q.  Fabius 
and  P.  Decius  were  elected  together ;  L.  Scipio,  the 
consul  of  the  preceding  year,  served"  under  Fabius 
as  his  lieutenant,  and  a  Fulvius"  and  a  Valerius  are 
named  amongst  his  military  tribunes, 
^m.^  ^;  At  this  moment,  when  the  Romans  expected  to  be 
•tractive  in- ^ggaiied  bv  thc  wholc  force  of  the  enemies'  confede- 

▼uion  of  •/ 

Q  TJbiSi**^  racy,  they  found  it  suddenly  paralyzed.  Etruria  for 
and  p.  Do-  some  rcasou  or  other  was  not  ready  to  act",  and  the 
Roman  frontier  on  that  side  might  be  safely  left  with- 
out an  army.  Accordingly  both  consuls  marched 
into  Samnium*^  Fabius  by  Sora  and  the  upper  Liris, 
Decius  by  the  country  of  the  Sidicinians  and  the  line 
of  the  Vulturnus.  Fabius  was  met  by  the  main  Sam- 
nite  army,  which  he  defeated  after  a  most  obstinate 
battle ;  while  Decius  had  encountered  the  Apulians 
near  Beneventum  on  their  march  to  join  their  aUies, 
and  defeated  them  also.  The  Samnites  then  acted 
on  the  defensive,  and  were  obliged  to  suffer  their 
country  to  be  laid  waste  without  opposition.  Both  of 
the  Roman  armies  remained  in  Samnium,  it  is  said, 

*♦  Livy,  X.  14.    "  Fabius  .  .  .  Sci-  riis  legati,  auctores  concilia  EtruriiB 

pionem  leoratuin  hastatos  primae  le-  populorum  de  petend&  pace  haberi." 

gionis  subtrahere  .  .  .  iubet."  Livy,  X.  14.     This  perpetual  vacilla- 

^  Livy,  X.  14.     The  reading  in  tion  in  the  Etruscan  counsels  arose 

the  modern  editions  of  Livy  is  **  M.  no  doubt  from  the  balanced  state  of 

Fulvium     et    M.    Valerium,"    but  their  domestic  parties.     Ifanydiffi- 

most  of  the  MSS.  read  "  Maximum  culty  arose  in  obtaining  the  expected 

Fulvium,"    and   Niebuhr    observes  aid   from  the   Gauls,  the   Cilnii  of 

that  Maximus  was  a  surname  of  the  Arretium,  and  other  friends  of  the 

Fulvian  family,  as  appears  from  the  Koman  connexion,  would  urge  the 

Fasti  Capitolini.    It  is  probable  that  danger  of  opposing   Rome  single- 

the  military  tribunes  here  spoken  of  handed,   and  would  advise    delay  ; 

were  the   sons   respectively  of  Cn.  and  fear  and  weakness  counterfeit- 

Fulvius  and  of  M.  Valerius,  who  ingprudencewould  easily  be  tempted 

had  been  consuls  in  454  and  466.  to  listen  to  them. 

»•  «  Ab  Sutrio  et  Nepete  et  Fale-  ^  Livy.  X.  14 
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for  five  months  ",  moving  about  from  one  part  of  it  chap. 
to  another,  and  carrying  on  their  ravages  so  systema-  ^ — v — ^ 
tically,  that  Decius  was  recorded  to  have  encamped 
his  legions  in  forty-five  several  places,  and  Fabius  in 
as  many  as  eighty-six.  But  the  Samnites  must  have 
driven  their  cattle  to  their  mountain  pastures,  and 
many  of  these  were  so  surrounded  by  forests,  and  so 
fenced  round  with  precipitous  cliffs,  that  a  small  force 
could  have  defended  them  with  success  against  an 
army.  The  lower  country  '^,  however,  was  no  doubt 
grievously  wasted,  and  the  Romans  must  have  found 
plunder  enough  to  encourage  them  to  continue  their 
invasion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Fabius  re- 
turned to  Rome  to  hold  the  coniitia ;  after  which  he 
resumed  his  command,  and  both  he  and  his  colleague 
were  ordered  to  remain  in  Samnium  *®  for  six  months 
longer,  with  the  title  and  power  of  proconsul. 

It  was  probably  in  this  winter  that  the  Samnite  Lucanu  and 
influence  in  Lucania  and  Apulia  was  completely  over-  covered  to 
thrown,  and  both  those  countries  returned  to  the  Ro-  alliance, 
man  alliance.     In  both,  the  aristocratical  party  was 
of  itself  eager  to  re-establish  this  connexion ;  and  the 
presence  of  two  Roman  armies,  and  the  inabiUty  of 
the  Samnites  to  keep  the  field  against  them,  destroyed 
the  ascendancy  of  the  popular  party  ^\  and  changed 
accordingly  the  foreign  relations  of  the  whole  people. 

**  Livy,  X.  16.  The  circum-  *  Livy,  X.  16. 
BtantJal  statement  of  the  number  of  **  "  Lucanorom  seditiones  a  pie- 
encampments  in  this  campaign  de-  beiis  et  a^entibos  ducibus  ortas 
serves  credit;  and  the  account  of  summS.  optimatium  yoluntate  per 
Fabius'  victory  is  moderate  and  pro-  Q.  Fabium  proconsulem,  missom 
bable.  eo  cum  vetere    exercitu,  compres- 

*•  In  the  former  war  the  consuls  serat."     Livy,  X.  18.     Nothing  is 

of  the  year  448  had  ravaged  Sam-  mentioned    of  the  Apulians    after 

nium  during  five  months,  burning  their  defeat  at  Beneventum  ;  but  as 

all   the   scattered    houses,   and   de-  they  do  not  appear  again   as  the 

stroying  the  fruit-trees.     Diodorus,  allies  of  the  Samnites,  it  is  proba- 

XX .  80.     But  no  enemy  could  have  ble  that  they  followed  the  example 

penetrated  within  the  rocky  walls  of  of  the  Lucanians,  and  returned  in 

the  Matese,  and  many  other  spots  this  winter  to  their  old  connexion 

must  have  been  equally  secure.  with  Rome. 
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It  was  now  too,  it  seems,  that  L.  Scipio,  as  lieutenant 
'  of  the  proconsul,  Q.  Fabius,  had  so  great  a  share  in 
affecting  the  revolution  in  Lucania,  as  to  be  able  to 
boast  in  the  words  of  his  epitaph,  that  he  had  "  sub- 
dued all  Lucania  and  carried  off  hostages."  The 
hostages  would  be  demanded  from  the  principal  fami- 
lies of  the  popular  or  Samnite  party,  as  a  security  that 
they  should  not  again  excite  their  countrymen  to  re- 
volt from  Rome. 

Thus  having  recovered  Lucania  and  Apulia,  havinjf; 
overrun  Samniura  witLout  resistance  during  several 
months,  and  having  succeeded  apparently,  through 
the  influence  of  their  party  in  the  Etruscan  cities,  in 
separating  Etruria  from  the  coalition,  the  Homans 
thought  that  their  work  was  done  ;  the  two  procon- 
sular armies  marched  home  and  were  disbanded,  and 
the  consids  of  the  year,  L.  Volumuins  and  App.  Clau- 
dius, after  having  hitherto  remained  quiet  at  Roini 
wereordered  to  march  withtheir  newly- raised  legions' 
into  Samnium,  as  if  to  receive  the  final  submissioi 
of  their  exhausted  enemy.  But  scarcely  had  the  coi 
Buls  left  the  city,  when  tidings  came  that  all  the  cities 
of  Etruria  were  in  arras  ",  that  several  of  the  Umbrian 
states  had  joined  them,  that  they  were  engaging  the 
services  of  a  large  force  of  Gaulish  auxiliaries ;  and 
that  a  Sarauite  general  with  a  Samnite  array  was 
the  midst  of  this  mass  of  enemies,  to  cement  theii 


'^  The  account*  which  Liv<r  fol-  7th,  and  Sth.    Besides, 

lowed, rcprcMnt  the  procoiiGutH  us  ADnalareportcdtbiit AjipiasClaudii 

being  Btilt  in  Stunnium  when  the  niid  Voluuinius  both  carried  on  wi^' 

DOW  consuls  took   tbe   field,  X.  18.  iuSammmn  (Livy.X.  17,Bdfiiittii); 

Sut  Niebuhr  observes  that  his  nar-  and  it  is  not  likely,  as  Niehuhr  re- 

rntive  oonti^ictji  itself,  tor  the  le-  marka,  that  four  armies  should  have 

giona  raised  hy  tlio  ennsuhi  ur«  ex*  bucn  emplojed  befoic  the  war  broke 

Eressly  said  to  have  been  the  Isl,  out  inEtruria.and  that  two  of  them 

d,  3d,  aud  'lt!i,  as  usoal ;  whereas,  should  then  have  been   disbanded, 

had  two  consular  armies  beca-KQ-  just  nben  their  s«rvio«B  were  most 

der  anus  at  tbut  time,  the  new  le-  needfnl. 
gions  must  have  been  the  Ctli,  Gth,         *^  Livv,  X.  18. 
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_ union,  and  to  breathe  into  their  counsels  a  new  spirit    chap.  . 

^*  J    •  •    •  T  XXXIII. 

of  decision  and  energy.  ^ — ^^ — , 

There  is  no  finer  scene  in  history  than  the  embassy  Mareh  of 
of  Demosthenes  to  Thebes,  when  Philip  had  occupied  naUu"  from 
£ilatea.  Triumphing  alike  over  all  old  prejudices  and  iu" Eu^na, 
all  present  fears,  the  great  orator  almost  in  the  very  SJ^w  "* 
presence  of  the  Macedonian  army,  and  in  spite  of  the  aJm©.* 
influence  of  a  strong  Macedonian  party  in  Thebes 
itself,  prevailed  upon  the  Thebans  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  Athens,  and  to  share  her  fortune  for 
life  or  for  death  in  her  contest  against  the  common 
enemy  of  independent  Greece.  Most  unlike  to  this 
action  of  Demosthenes  in  glory,  yet  not  inferior  to  it 
in  vigorous  resolution,  was  the  march  of  the  Samnite 
general,  GeUius  Egnatius,  into  Etruria,  in  order  by 
hiiB  presence  to  determine  the  wavering  counsels  of 
the  Etruscans  to  a  zealous  co-operation  against  Rome. 
'  Seizing  the  moment  when  the  proconsuls  had  left 
Samnium,  and  the  new  consuls  had  not  yet  taken 
the  field,  he  fearlessly  abandoned  his  own  country  to 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and,  with  a  select  army, 
marched  through  the  land  of  the  Sabines  into  Um- 
bria,  and  from  thence  crossing  the  Tiber,  arrived  in 
the  heart  of  Etruria.  j  The  sudden  appearance  raised 
the  spirits  of  the  friends  of  the  Samnite  aUiance,  and 
struck  terror  into  the  Cilnii  and  the  party  attached 
to  Rome.  The  Etruscans  resolved  to  renew  the 
war,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  many  of  the  Umbrian 
states  and  an  army  of  Gauls  were  expected  to  join 
them. 

On  the  first  tidings  of  this  march  of  the  Samnite  Third  cam- 
general,  the  senate  sent  orders  to  Appius  Claudius  to 
follow  him  without  delay.    Appius,  with  the  first 
fourth  Roman  legions  and  12,000  allies,  was  probi 
on  his  march  towards  the  northern  parts  of  Sanmi 
by  the  Latin  road  and  the  upper  valley  < 

T  2 
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and  thus  could  be  sent  into  Etruria  more  readily  tb^i 
bis  colleague,  wlio,  we  may  suppose,  liad  marched  by 
the  Appian  road  to  attack  the  southern  frontier  of 
Samnium  from  Campania.  Appius  hastened  into 
Etruria  ",  and  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  array  at 
first  re\'ived  the  hopes  of  thcpartisanfl  of  Rome:  but 
one  consul  was  unequal  to  the  combined  forces  of  ths 
enemy,  and  L.  Volumnius  was  obliged  to  evacuate 
Samnium  also,  and  hasten  to  join  his  colleague.  No 
sooner  was  the  whole  force  of  Rome  thus  employed  in 
Etruria,  than  the  Samnites  took  the  field  with  the 
forceswhich  had  been  left  to  defend  their  own  country, 
and  burst  into  Campania",  There  they  laid  waste 
not  only  the  lands  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  but  of  all 
those  Roman  citizens  who  had  obtained  settlements 
in  the  Falemian  district,  and  composed  the  Falemian 
tribe. 

The  march  of  GeUius  Egnatius  had  thus  completely 
'  attained  its  object ;  Samnium  was  wholly  relieved, 
and  the  war  was  carried  into  the  actual  territory  of^ 
Rome.  Even  the  mere  suddenness  of  this  change  was 
enough  to  increase  its  terrors :  the  Roman  govern- 
ment ordered  all  legal  business  to  be  suspended  **,  and] 
troops  to  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  city 
were  the  levies  confined  to  the  military  age,  or  to  the 
free-born  commons  of  the  country  tribes,  but  citizens 
above  five-and-forty,  and  even  freedmen  of  the  four 
city  tribes  were  enrolled  in  the  legions  raised  to  meet 
the  emergency.  All  these  measures  were  directed  in 
the  absence  of  the  consuls  by  P.  Sempronius  Sophus 
the  prsetor.  Meanwhile  L.  Volumnius  had  received 
intelligence  of  the  invasion  of  Campania,  and  waa 
hastening  back  from  Etruria  to  his  own  province.  It 
is  apparent  from  the  stories  which  have  been  pre- 

"  Livy.  X.  18.  «  Livj,  K.  21. 
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Served  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  consuls  in  Btniria,  iiPA^  | 
that  there  was  no  harmony  between  them  ;  and  thua  ' — - — '  1 
the  public   service  was  likely  to  suffer  the  less  from  J 

the  di\'i3ion  of  their  forces.     We  may  believe  also,  J 

that  their  junction  for  a  time  bad  revived  the  Roman  H 

i  interest  in  the  Etruscan  cities  ;  and  wo  may  admit,  H 

.Hot  indeed  the  account  given  by  Livy  of  a  complete  H 

-victory  won  over  the  Etruscan  and  Samnite  armies,  H 

but  that  some  advantages  were  gained",  which  saved  fl 

Appius  from  his  perilous  situation,  and  enabled  hia  I 

colleague  to  leave  him  when  a  still  more  pressing  H 

danger    called    him    into    Campania.       Volumnius  H 

marched  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  on  his  reaching  I 

the  scene  of  action,  he  obliged  the  Samnitea  instantly  m 

to  retreat  into  their  own  country,  and  overtaking  a  I 

party  of  them  on   their  way,  he  defeated  them  with  H 

considerable  loss'%  and  recovered  a  great  portion  of  H 

the  spoil  which  they  were  carrying  with  them.    This  I 

gleam  of  success  was  most  welcome  to  the  Romans;  I 

the  usual  course  of  business  was  resumed,  after  having  H 

been  suspended  for  eighteen  days,  and  a  thanksgiving  H 

was  ordered  in  the  name  of  the  consul  for  the  favour  B 

which  the  gods  ha^l  shown  to  the  Commonwealth  ■ 

under  his  auspices.  I 

Still.however.the  aspect  of  affaii'swas  most  critical.  Grettpfept--* 
In  order  to  protect  the  Falernian  district  from  the  ihe  miuing 
ravages  of  the  Saranites,  it  was  resolved  that  two  Q^XbLi 

(Boman  colonies  should  be  planted  there ;  one  at  Min- '"»,  n^in 
turnaj*"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  and  the  other  atittET""''" 
Binuessa,  on  the  hills  which  divide  the  waters  running 


'  In  tbe  midsl  of  thu  battle, 
Appins  Towed  to  build  a  t«iiiple  to 
Bellona,  if  tbe  goddess  would  grant 
bim  victory  ;  and  this  temple  was 
sftfnrards  built.  See  Orelli,  In- 
Latinar.    CoUeet. 


Appiiia  repulsed  tie  enemj  and 
saved  hia  oirn  army,  but  it  b;  no 
means  provvs  tbat  he  won  a  decided 
virtory.  We  have  only  to  remember 
Coruna  and  Albuher 


This 


»  Livj,  X.  2 


B  evideneo  that         *•  Livy,  X.  21. 
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A.C  C,  «9. 
B,C,  295. 


BGttlements  in  tliis  quarter  wereconsidered  ao  inBeci 
and  so  exposed  to  perpetual  ravages  from  the  Sai 
□ites,  tliat  few  were  willing  to  accept  a  gratit  of  lam 
on  siicU  terms.    As  the  consular  elections  drew  nej 
L.  Volumnius  was  recalled  from  Campania  to  bol 
the  comitia ;  and  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  peop] 
again  called  upon  Q.  Fabius  to  accept  the  office 
consul.     Hg  again  yielded  to  the  general  wish,  buti 
begged  as  before  that  P.Decius  might  be  his  colleagu( 
and  Decius  was  accordingly  elected  consul  with  him' 
Appius  Claudius,  who  was  still  with  his  army 
Etruria,  was  appointed  praator,  and  L.  Volumnius  h; 
his  command  prolonged  for  another  year  as  proconsul. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  had  served  under  Fabius  in 
his  last  consulship,  Cn,  Fulvius  who  had  been  consul 
in  the  year  456,  and  had  conducted  the  first  campaign 
of  this  war  in  Saranium,  together  with  L.  Postumius 
Megellus,  were  appointed  also  to  commands  in  thia 
great  campaign,  with  the  title  of  proprsetors. 

The  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  impending  contest 
may  be  measured  by  the  particular  accounts  of  prodi- 
'  gies  and  their  expiations  which  were  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  this  year.    From  the  altar*'  of  the  t«rapl 
of  the  Capitoliue  Jupiter  there  flowed  for  three  su( 
cessive  days.so  said  the  annals,  first  blood,  then  hone; 
and  on  the  third  day  milk.     The  blood  was  inter- 
preted as  a  sign  that  the  blood  of  thank-ofieringa  f<w 
victory  should  soon  stream  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter, 
but  the  favours  of  the  gods  would  not  be  unmixed ; 
for  honey  was  the  medicine  of  the  sick,  and  fore- 
showed a  heavy  visitation  of  sickne-ss ;  milk  was  tl 
food  of  those  whose  corn  had  failed  them,  and  was  thei 
sign  of  a  coming  famine.     To  avert  the  threatem 
of  the  gods,  and  to  confirm  them  in  their  pi 


in 

i 


'  Li»j,  X.  22-20, 


'  Zoniira*,  VIII,  1 
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mised  favour,  solemn  prayers*'  were  ordered  to  be    chap. 
offered  during  two  whole  days ;  and  frankincense  and  * — •- — ^ 
wine   were   furnished   to   every  one   at   the  public 
expense,  that  the  prayers  might  be  universal  and 
unceasing. 

The  consuls  at  this  time  came  into  office  about  the  App.  ci«i- 
beginning  of  the  year;  and  as  the  snow  was  still  thick  Ekroiu. 
on  the  Apennines,  the  Gauls  could  not  yet  take  the  mareh  of 
field  to  march  into  Etruria,  and  the  campaign  would  ^Ue^  Wm. 
not  be  opened  till  the  spring.  But  the  position  of 
Appius  Claudius  in  the  enemy's  country  was  exceed- 
ingly perilous;  and  he  himself,  in  the  opinion  of 
Fabius,  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation.  Accordingly ,  Fabius  himself  having  raised" 
a  small  force  of  4000  foot  and  600  horse,  out  of  a  great 
multitude  who  were  eager  to  serve  under  so  renowned 
a  general,  set  out  at  once  for  Etruria.  He  found 
Appius  Claudius  busily  employed  in  strengthening 
the  fortifications  of  his  camp,  and  the  soldiers  from 
thus  acting  solely  on  the  defensive  were  dispirited,  and 
mistrusted  both  themselves  and  their  general.  Fabius 
ordered  them  to  level  their  fortifications  ;  and  having 
Bent  Appius  home,  he  took  the  command  of  the  army 
in  person,  and  kept  it  continually  in  movement, 
marching  rapidly  from  place  to  place,  and  restoring 
to  the  men  their  accustomed  feeling  of  confidence. 
He  then  stationed  one  division"  in  the  country  of  the 
Camertian  Umbrians,  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  to 
observe  the  pass  by  which  the  Gauls  were  likely  to 
cross  the  Apennines,  apparently  that  of  ha,  Scheggia 
on  the  Flaminian  road,  descending  on  Nocera  and 
Foligno.  This  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
L.  Scipio ;  while  Fabius  himself  returned  to  Rome  to 
concert  measures  with  bia  ^  "     me  f  itions 

of  the  approaching  S] 

«  Livy,  X.  23. 
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CHAP.        Two  consular  armies"  were  destined  to  take  tlie 

^ — '  field,  consisfanff  each  of  two  Roman  legions,  and  an 

ftoaoMatid  unusually  large  force  of  Roman  cavalry;  together  with 
empiojed  in  500  Campaniau  cavalry,  and  a  force  of  allies  still 
tiom!  larger  than  that  of  the  Romans  themselves.  Amongst 
the  alUes  were  undoubtedly  the  Lucanians**  and  Cam- 
panians,  and  in  all  probability  the  Marsians,  Pehgnians, 
Marrucinians,  and  Vestinians,  as  well  as  the  contin- 
gents of  the  colonies  founded  in  the  late  war,  and 
those  of  the  still  independent  cities  of  the  Latins. 
All  the  forces  of  the  Picentians  which  could  be  spared 
from  the  defence  of  their  own  country,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Camertians,  were  employed,  we  may  suppose, 
with  the  army  of  L.  Scipio,  watching  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  in  Umbria. 
Theirmnniet  Whilst  this  large  force,  consisting  at  least  of  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  thousand  men,  was  to  take  the 
field  in  the  north,  two  more  Roman  legions,  with  a 
proportionate  number  of  allies,  were  to  invade  Sam- 
nimn*^  under  L.  Volumnius  as  proconsul.  A  third 
army,  under  Cn.  Fulvius  as  propraetor*^  was  to  be  sta- 
tioned as  a  reserve  in  the  Faliscan  territory,  at  once 
to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Tiber  and  preserve  the 
communications  of  the  main  army  with  Rome ;  and 
also  to  create  a  diversion,  if  opportunity  should  ofier, 
by  acting  on  the  offensive  against  Etruria.  And 
lastly,  a  fourth  army  commanded  by  L.  Postumius 
Megellus*^,  also  propraetor,  was  to  be  encamped  in 
the  Vatican  district,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
to  cover  Rome  itself. 
L.  Scipio'*  This  account  of  the  dispositions  of  the  Romans  is 
deiiBated  bj  clear  and  perfectly  credible ;  but,  unfortunately,  we 

"  Livy,  X.  26.  ately  following.     See  Liv>',  X.  33. 

"  The  Lucanians  are  mentioned  *^  Livy,  X.  27. 

as  among  the  regular  allies  of  the  '•  Livy,  X.  27. 

Romans,  and  quartered  within  the  ^  Livy,  X.  27. 
cor                    in  the  year  immedi- 
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are  left  in  total  ignorance  as  to  the  numbers,  move-  x^^xni 
ments,  and  position  of  the  enemy.  Why  the  Etrus-  ^75;'^][7^ 
cans  and  Samnites  did  not  crush  Scipio's  army,  even  "f^f*"*" 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Gauls,  we  can  scarcely  un- 
derstand, unless  we  suppose  that  party  struggles  again 
paralyzed  the  force  of  the  Etruscans,  and  kept  it  in 
inactivity  under  a  show  of  caution,  till  the  whole 
army  of  the  alUance  should  be  assembled.  At  last 
the  Gauls  commenced  their  movement  before  the 
consuls  had  left  Rome ;  they  hastened  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  Apennines,  and  no  sooner  had  they 
arrived  on  the  scene  of  war,  than  they  began  to  act 
in  earnest.  L.  Scipio's  army  ^°  was  attacked  by  the 
Qauls  and  Samnites,  and  completely  defeated ;  one 
legion,  it  is  said,  was  cut  to  pieces ;  the  rest  of  his 
division  took  shelter,  probably,  within  some  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  and  the  GauUsh  horsemen  over- 
running the  country,  fell  in  suddenly  with  the  two 
consular  armies,  which  had  now  taken  the  field,  and 
first  acquainted  them  with  the  defeat  of  their  eoun- 
trymen,  by  exhibiting  the  heads  of  the  slain  Romans 
affixed  to  their  long  lances,  or  hanging  round  the 
necks  of  their  horses. 

Exactly  at  this  critical  point  of  the  campaign ,  The  Etnit- 
Livy's  narrative  fails  us,  and  all  that  passed  between  umbSlw 
the  destruction  of  the  legion  and  the  final  battle  at  iiillg/^Th© 
Sentinum,  is  a  total  blank  :  it  is  as  much  lost  to  us  aTmnitel^ 
as  a  country  travelled  over  during  the  night ;  we  were  J^^*]  ^^^ 
in  one  sort  of  scenery  yesterday,  and  we  find  ourselves  Apenuinc. 
in  another  this  morning:  each  is  distinct  in  itself,  but 
we  know  not  the  connexion  between  them.  Earnestly 

*°  Livy,  X.  26.     Polybius,  II.  19.  was  fought  in  the  country  of  the 

We  learn  from  Polybius,  that  the  Camertians,   or   people  of  Cameri- 

Samnites  were  engaged  in  this  ac-  num,  perhaps  near  the  point  where 

tion  as  well  as  the  &auls,  and  that  the  modem  road  from  Ancona  to 

it  was  not  a  surprise,  but  a  re^ar  Borne  crosses  the  Apennines  to  de- 

battle,    nctperd^ayro    'P«»/4a&oif.     It  **  'v 
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ciup.    must  Gelliua  Egiiatius  have  laboured  to  bring  on  a 

•— ^ '-■  decisive  battle  in  the  plains  of  Umbria ;  the  allies  had 

begun  the  campaign  with  happy  omens,  their  whole 
force  was  united,  the  ground  was  favourable;  nothing 
could  be  gained,  and  every  thing  would  be  hazarded 
by  delay.     But  whether  the  fault  rested  once  again_ 
with  the  Etruscans,  or  whether  the  Picentians  cause< 
a  timely  diversion,  by  threatening  to  invade  the  counJ 
try  of  the  Giauls,  or  whether  the  consuls  fell  back  up 
Spoletum,  and  were  able  to  avoid  an  action  for  tin 
moment,  we  know  not.     But  they  sent  orders  to  thj 
proprKtors,  Cn.  Fulviua  and  L.  Postumius,  to  advan(X 
into  the  heart  of  Etriu-ia,  and  no  sooner  did   thi 
tidings  of  this  movement  reach  the  enemy's  arxajA 
than  the  Etruscans  and  TJmbrians  insisted  on  march^ 
ing  to  the  defence  of  the  Etruscan  teri-itory,  and  tiu 
G-auls  and  Samnites,  indignant  at  their  desertion,  andi 
refusing  to  follow  them,  had  no  choice  themselves  bul 
to  fall  back  behind  the  Apennines,  and  to  resign  thei 
hopes  of  a  victorious  march  upon  Rome. 
p  TheRoiuiint     TIio  Romans  pursued  them  instantly,  with  tw 

follow  ilirm.  ,  .'  .,  1.1,-™ 

consular  armies  certainly,  and  with  the  wreck  of  L«J 
'"  Scipio's  division  ;  perhaps  also  with  the  two  legions 
of  L.  Volumnius,  which  may  have  been  recalled  from 
Samnium.     They  found  the  enemy  in  the  country  of  ■ 
Sentinura,  an  Umbrian  town  on  the  north  side  of  th< 
Apennines  ",  just  under  the  central  chain,  in  a  sm 
valley  which  runs  down  into  the  larger  valley  of  thai 
j^sis  or  ^sino,  and  not  far  on  the  right  hand  of  the  J 
Flarainian  road,  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  thel 
watershed  of  the  mountains.     It  was  of  the  utmost- 1 
importance  to  the  Roman  generals  to  bring  the  con-  ■ 
test  to  an  issue  whilst  they  had  only  the  Gauls  and  I 

"  Thcandi'titSfiitiniim  Ktimdoii  coven-d  there.     Si-eOirlli.NoB.  3 

or  near  tto  site  of  the  modern  tovni  and  'Wi!).     But  1  have  no  gowl  in- 

of  SAMoferrato,  a«  is  Imown  by  in-  formatiun  as  to  tbe   details  of  tha'  1 

•cnptionH    ivliicli    have    been    dis-  topiigrii|Jij. 
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Samnites  to  encounter,  and  in  this  they  easily  sue-  ^^^^' 
ceeded,  for  the  Gauls  had  never  yet  fought  the  Ro-  ' — v — ► 
mans  without  conquering  them,  and  Gellius  Bgnatius 
knew  enough  of  the  inconstant  humour  of  barbarians 
to  be  aware  that  they  would  soon  be  tired  of  a  pro- 
tracted war,  and  that  if  the  Gauls  too  deserted  him, 
his  heroic  march  from  Samnium  would  have  been 
made  in  vain.  So  the  two  armies  met  by  common 
consent  in  fair  field :  Q.  Fabius  was  on  the  Roman 
right,  opposed  to  Gellius  Egnatius  and  his  Samnites^*; 
P.  Decius  was  on  the  left,  over  against  the  Gauls.  If 
L.  Volumnius  was  present  with  the  legions  from  Sam- 
nium, he  probably,  like  Cn.  Servilius  at  CannaB,  who 
had  also  been  consul  in  the  year  before  the  battle, 
had  his  place  in  the  centre.  The  Samnites  could  not 
alone  have  contended  with  Q.  Fabius,  whose  right 
wing  was  equal  to  a  regular  consular  army ;  and  the 
Gauls  must  have  been  more  than  enough  to  overpower 
P.  Decius.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Gauls 
composed  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  Une  of  battle, 
and  that  only  the  extreme  left  was  held  by  Gellius 
Egnatius  and  his  Samnites. 

While  the  two  armies  fronted  each  other,  and  were  a  favour- 
able omen 

on  the  very  eve  of  battle,  a  hind  *',  said  the  Roman  encourages 
story,  came  running  down  from  the  mountains  between 
the  two  opposing  lines,  with  a  wolf  in  chase  of  her. 
She  ran  in  amongst  the  GauUsh  ranks,  and  the  Gauls 
transfixed  her  with  their  long  javelins.  The  wolf  ran 
towards  the  Romans,  and  they  instantly  gave  free  pas- 
sage to  the  beast  which  had  given  suck  to  the  founder 
of  their  city,  and  whose  image  they  had  onlyin  the  pre- 
ceding year  "  set  up  beneath  that  very  sacred  fig-tree 
in  the  comitium  which  tradition  pointed  out  as  the 
scene  of  the  miracle.     "  S^v*  "  of  the 

soldiers,  "  Diana's  sacre  +he 

«  Livy,  X.  27.  •■ 
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CHAP,    barbarians,  and  will  bring  down  her  wrath  upon  them ; 

' — y — '  while  the  Roman  wolf,  unhurt  by  sword  or  spear,  gives 
us  a  fair  omen  of  victory,  and  bids  us  think  on  Mars 
and  on  Quirinus  our  divine  founder."  So  the  Roman 
soldiers,  as  encouraged  by  a  sign  from  the  gods, 
rushed  cheerfully  to  the  onset. 

Battle  OF  This  story,  with  some  other  circumstances  related 
of  the  battle  itself,  are  blended  strangely  with  the  per- 
fectly historical  substance  of  the  general  narrative. 
When  the  armies  closed  *^,  the  Roman  left  wing  strug- 
gled vigorously  against  the  numbers,  and  strength,  and 
courage  of  the  Gauls.  Twice,  it  is  said,  did  the  Ro- 
man and  Campanian  cavalry  charge  with  effect  the 
Gaulish  horsemen  ;  but  in  their  second  charge  they 
were  encountered  by  a  force  wholly  strange  to  them, 
the  war  chariots  of  the  enemy,  which  broke  in  upon 
them  at  full  speed,  and  with  the  rattUng  of  their 
wheels,  and  their  unwonted  appearance,  so  startled  the 
horses  of  the  Romans,  that  they  could  not  be  brought 
to  face  them,  and  horse  and  man  fle4  in  confusion. 
Uncouth  and  almost  ridiculous  as  these  chariots  may 
seem  to  our  notions,  yet  a  force  which  terrified  Caesar's 
veterans,  and  which  that  great  master  of  war  speaks 
of  as  formidable,  could  not  have  been  ridiculous  in 
reality;  and  theundoubtedeffect  of  the  British  chariots 
against  the  legions  of  Caesar,  may  well  convince  us 
that  the  Gaulish  chariots  at  Sentinum  must  have 
struck  terror  into  the  soldiers  of  Decius. 

p.  Decius         The  Roman  cavalry  were  driven  back  upon  their 

him^f  to  infantry  ;  the  first  line  of  the  legions  was  broken,  and 
the  Gauls,  following  their  advantage,  pressed  on  with 
the  masses  of  their  infantry.  Decius  strove  in  vain  to 
stop  the  flight  of  his  soldiers;  one  way  alone  was  left 
by  which  he  might  yet  serve  his  country;  he  bethought 
him  of  his  father  at  the  battle  by  Vesuvius,  and  calling 

»  Livy,  X.  27,  28. 
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to  M.  Livius,  one  of  the  pontifices  who  attended  him    chap. 

Y  Y  Yl IT 

in  the  field,  he  desired  him  to  dictate  to  him  the  fit  n — .^_: 
words  of  self-devotion.  Then,  in  the  same  dress,  and 
with  all  the  same  ceremonies,  he  pronounced  also  the 
same  form  of  words  which  had  been  uttered  by  his 
father,  and  devoting  himself  and  the- host  of  the 
enemy  with  him  to  the  grave  and  to  the  powers  of 
the  dead,  he  rode  into  the  midst  of  the  Gaulish  ranks, 
and  was  slain. 

His  last  act  as  consul  had  been  to  invest  the  pontifex  The  Gauu 
M.  Livius**^  with  the  command  of  his  legions  as  pro-nausij. 
praetor,  and  to  order  his  lictors  to  follow  the  new 
general.  Fabius  also,  learning  the  danger  of  his  col- 
league, had  sent  two  of  his  old  Ueutenants,  L.  Soipio 
and  C.  Marcius,  to  his  aid,  with  reinforcements  drawn 
from  his  own  reserve;  and  thus  the  flight  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  stayed,  while  the  manner  of  Decius'  death 
encouraged  rather  than  dismayed  his  soldiers,  as  they 
believed  that  it  was  the  price  paid  for  their  victory. 
But  the  Gauls,  though  checked,  were  yet  neither 
beaten  nor  disheartened;  they  gathered  into  thick 
masses,  with  their  huge  shields  covering  almost  their 
whole  bodies,  and,  wielding  their  heavy  broadswords, 
they  stood  unbroken  and  unassailed;  till  the  Romans 
picked  up  from  the  field  of  battle  the  javelins  which 
had  been  discharged  earlier  in  the  action,  and  with 
these  missiles  endeavoured  to  wear  down  the  mass  of 
their  enemies.  The  pila  pierced  through  the  wooden 
shields  of  the  Gauls,  encumbering  them,  even  when 
they  inflicted  no  wound;  but  the  Gauls  stood  as  firm 
as  the  "  Scottish  circle  deep"  under  the  hail  of  the 
English  arrows  at  Flodden;  and  no  efforts  of  t.TiA  Iftft 
wing  of  the  Romans  could  secure  the  vi< 

Meanwhile,  Fabius^',  on  the  right,  afti 
arduous  contest  with  the  Samnites,  and 

««  Livy,  X.  29. 
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CHAP,    his  in&ntry  could  not  break  them,  at  last  succeeded 

XXXIII  . 

. — . — 1^  in  charging  their  flank  with  his  cavalry,  and  at  the 
fonm  the     samc  momcnt,  bringing  all  his  reserves  of  infantry  into 
ciTe  wmy.     actiou,  fac  assailcd  their  line  in  front,  and  decided  the 
ricJr^    victory.     The  Samnites  fled  to  their  camp,  and  thus 
the  ROTttni.  j^j^  exposcd  the  flank  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  still 
maintaining  their  ground.     Fabius  saw  his  opportu- 
nity, and  detached  the  Campanian  cavalry,  with  the 
principes  of  the  third  legion,  to  attack  the  Gauls  in 
the  rear ;  while  he  himself  closely  pursued  the  Sam- 
nites, and  vowed  aloud  that  if  he  won  the  day,  he 
would  build  a  temple  and  offer  all  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy  to  Jupiter  the  victorious.   The  Samnites  rallied 
under  the  ramparts  of  their  camp,  and  still  disputed 
the  victory;  but  the  Gauls,  assailed  on  all  sides,  were 
now  hopelessly  broken,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  Sam- 
nites vanished  when  their  commander  Gellius  Egna- 
tius  fell.     Still,  when  the  day  was  utterly  lost,  these 
brave  men  would  neither  surrender  nor  disperse;  they 
left  the  field  in  a  body,  and  immediately  began  their 
retreat  to  their  own  country. 

The  Roman  accounts  of  this  bloody  battle^*  state 
the  loss  of  their  enemies  at  25,000  killed,  and  8000 
prisoners :  their  own  they  make  to  have  amounted  to 
8200  killed;  but  they  give  no  report  of  the  number  of 
wounded.  Of  the  total  loss,  only  1200  are  said  to 
have  fallen  in  the  right  wing,  while  in  the  army  of 
Decius  there  were  killed  7000.  The  great  slaughter 
in  ancient  warfare  always  took  place  when  the  line  of 
battle  was  broken;  and  the  disparity  of  loss  on  the  two 

•'  Livy,  X.  29.     Duris  of  Samoa,  dorus,  XXI.  Frag.  Hooschcl.  p.  490. 

a  contemporary  ^Titer,  but  whose  Duris  supposed  that  the  Etruscans 

information    of  these   events  could  were   engaged    in    the    battle ;   and 

come  only  from  common  report,  and  some  of  the  Roman  writers  gave  the 

who    delighted    to   exaggerate   the  same  account,  and  made  the  allied 

'^•""•*'*'^   of  the  GauL*,  related  that  army  to  consist  of  a  million  of  men. 

lulish  and  Samnitc  army  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  III.  Note  G47. 

nen  had  fallen.     See  Dio- 
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wings  of  the  Roman  army  is  therefore  such  as  might    chap. 
have  been  expected.  ^ — v — ^ 

Meanwhile  Cn.  Fulvius^^  had,  according  to  his  in-  operations 
structions,  penetrated  into  Etniria;  and  had  not  only- 
laid  waste  a  largo  tract  of  country,  but  had  defeated 
in  the  field  an  army  sent  out  by  the  two  cities  of 
Perusia  and  Clusium  to  check  his  ravages. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  the  Etruscans  were  at  this 
time  suffering  the  fiill  evil  of  distracted  counsels,  and 
that  they  were  neither  unanimous  for  peace  nor  for 
war.  What  was  become  of  the  forces  of  Arretium,  of 
Volaterraa,  of  Rusellae,  of  Cortona,  and  of  Vulsinii, 
when  Clusium  and  Perusia  were  left  to  resist  the 
Roman  invasion  alone? 

The  body  of  Decius  ^°  was  found  under  a  heap  of  Funeral  of 

Decius. 

slaughtered  Gauls,  and  honourably  buried.  Fabius 
celebrated  his  funeral,  and  pronounced  his  funeral 
oration:  a  fit  tribute  from  one  who  had  been  twice  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship  and  once  in  the  censorship; 
nor  had  any  man  enjoyed  better  opportunities  of 
knowing  his  excellence.  He  had  proved  his  skill  and 
courage  in  war,  and  his  wisdom  and  moderation  in 
peace ;  and  he  had  experienced  also  the  noble  frank- 
ness of  his  nature,  which  never  allowed  any  selfish 
jealousy  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  private  friendship, 
and  much  less  of  his  devotion  to  his  country's  service. 

Such  was  the  great  battle  of  Sentinum,  the  Auster-  The  oauu 
litz  of  the  third  Samnite  war.     But  as  more  thanfnSu^to 
eighteen  months  elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Auster-  ^Uns?^''^ 
litz  and  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  so  neither  was  the  coaUtion  ^^'*™*^* 
against  Rome  dissolved  at  once  by  the  victory  of  Sen- 
tinum.    The  Gauls,  indeed,  remained  quiet  after  their 
defeat,  for  their  interest  in  the  war  was  only  tbi 
mercenary  soldiers,  and  they  were  not  temptec' 
service  which  seemed  likely  to  bring  with  it  moi 

«»  Livy,  X.  30.  ?•  ! 
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CHAP,  than  profit.  But  even  Etruria  would  not  yet  submit 
' — . — '  to  Rome,  and  the  Samnites,  hoping  still  to  keep  the 
war  at  a  distance  from  their  own  country,  were  eager 
to  renew  the  contest. 
Triumph  of  Yet  the  Romans  could  not  but  feel  great  rehef  from 
*  ^"^  theu"  victory.  The  armies  of  the  propraetors,  Cn. 
Fulvius  and  L.  Postumius,  were  recalled  to  Rome  " 
and  disbanded;  and  Fabius  marched  into  Etruria  with 
his  consular  army,  and  was  strong  enough  to  obtain 
fresh  advantages  over  the  Perusians,  who  alone  of  all 
the  Etruscan  people  ventured,  it  seems,  to  meet  the 
Romans  in  the  field.  He  then  returned  to  Rome  and 
triumphed  on  the  4th  of  September  over  the  three 
principal  powers  of  the  late  coaUtion,  the  Etruscans, 
the  Gauls,  and  the  Samnites ;  and  the  soldiers  who 
followed  his  chariot,  in  the  rude  verses  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  utter  on  such  occasions,  comme- 
morated the  death  of  Decius  as  fully  equal  in  glory  to 
their  own  general's  safe  and  victorious  return.  It  is 
mentioned  '^  that  each  soldier  received  out  of  the 
spoil  taken  in  the  late  battle,  eighty-two  asses^  and  a 
coat  and  military  cloak;  "rewards,"  says  Livy,  sadly 
feeling  how  whole  districts  of  Italy  had  in  his  days 
been  portioned  out  amongst  the  legions  of  Augustus, 
"  which  the  soldiers  of  those  times  did  not  think 
despicable." 
The  Sam-        The  wrcck  of  the  Samnite  army"\  still,  it  is  said, 

nitc  army  "^ 

7*  This  appears  from  the  circum-  before   his   triumph,  whereas   Livy 

stance    that    Fabius   marched   into  makes  him  march  back  to  Etruria 

Etruria  and  engaged  the  Perusians;  after  his  triumph.     But  as  Niebuhr 

which  shows  that  Cn.  Fulvius  must  says,  his  army  would  be  disbanded 

have  already  been  recalled,  and  also  as  a  matter  of  course  after  his  tri- 

because  App.  Claudius   the  praitor  umph,  and  the  Fasti  Capitolini  say 

was  ordered  to  support  L.  Volum-  that  he  triumphed  over  the  Etrus- 

nius  in  Samnium  with  the  remains  cans,  as  well  as  the  Samnites  and 

of  the  army  of  Decius  :  had  the  pro-  Gauls;    which    he   could   not   have 

prajtors'  armies  been  still  embodied,  done  had  he  only  triumphed  for  his 

one  of  them  would  probably  have  victory  at  Sentinum,  as  no  Etrus- 

bccn  employed  on  that  service.     I  cans  were  engaged  there. 

1                      d  Niebuhr  in  placing  72  Livy,  X.  30. 

ries  over  the  Perusians  "^^  Livy,  X.  30. 
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amounting  to  5000  men,  made  its  way  unhurt  or  un-  i5?A^v 
opposed  through  the  countries  of  the  Picentians  and  j^;^'"^ 
Vestinians,  and  from  thence  proceeded  towards  Sam-  ^»y  ^?^^  *<> 
mum  through  the  country  of  the  Pehgnians,  by  Sulmo 
and  the  Five-mile  plain  to  the  valley  of  the  Sagrus  or 
Sangro.    The  Pelignians,  more  zealous  in  the  quarrel, 
because  they  were  nearer  neighbours  to  the  Samnites, 
and  their  lands  no  doubt  had  often  suffered  from  Sam- 
nite  incursions,  endeavoured  to  cut  off  tlie  retreating 
army.     But  the  Samnites,  with  some  loss,  beat  off 
this  new  enemy,  and  entered  their  own  <;o\mtry  in 
safety. 

It  is  manifest  that  during  this  year  Samnium  en-  operations 
joyed  a  complete  respite  from  invasion  ;  and  that  L.  Lnd  cTm™ 
Volumnius,  even  if  we  suppose  that  he  was  not  called  ?^t.tt* 
away  to  the  great  seat  of  war  in  Umbria,  was  not  a  ^^^' 
match  for  the  Samnite  forces  opposed  to  him. 

His  defeat  of  a  Samnite  army  which  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  Matese  is  entitled  to  no  credit  whatever ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  that  the  Samnites  again  invaded 
the  Roman  territory  in  two  different  directions'*;  that 
one  army  descended  into  the  districts  of  FormiaB  and 
Vescia,  and  another  laid  waste  the  banks  of  the  Vul- 
tumus,  apparently  where  it  first  issues  out  on  the 
plain  of  Campania.  After  the  battle  of  Sentinum, 
the  legions  of  Decius  were  recalled  from  Btruria,  and 
put  under  the  command  of  Appius  Claudius  the 
praator,  and  he  and  L.  Volumnius,  acting  together 
with  their  two  armies,  obliged  the  Samnites  to  retreat 
within  their  frontier.     But  as  the  Etruscans  had  not 

7*  Livy,  X.  31.     Ho  describeB  the  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  the 

scene  of  the  second  Samnite  inroad  first  Punic  war  that  the   Romans 

in    these    words,   *'  In   -^seminum  planted  a  colony  there ;  unless  we 

quseque  Yulturno  adjacent  fiumini."  suppose  that  pomons  of  its  domain 

The  word  which    in    the    modern  had  alrea^^ 

editions  of  Livy  is  printed  as  "  JEser-  mans  i» 

ninum"    varies,    however,    in    the  whuf^ 
M  SS.  greatly.   JEsemia  in  Samnii*"^ 
seems  out  of  the  qaestum ;  §t 
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ilf*»y  V    J"i'i     }  .ifijjji',  -•  naS-.      iiiit  ti.:-*  ^^^ry  is  rdt-nrtni 

fn  tii  liiiM  v.;jf   fft-iiir  ],y    bionv.-iu-j   to   iVn-tuiniu-*'  third 

ifU'l    'liiiHy    on    tlj*!  #oij.«.iiUhi{#  tbrw  vears  atu-rwanls ; 

wilt  KmIiiuii  ruiniij,  ari'l  and  (^'laudiuf*  ^aid  that  Pobtumius 
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only  one  obtained  that  honour,  and  asfain  they  did  not    chap. 

.  .    .  .  .  .  XXXIIl 

agree  in  determining  which  consul  it  was.  It  is  pro-  ^ — ^r—- 
bable  that  neither  of  the  consuls  triumphed;  nor  does 
it  seem  likely  that  the  Eomans  obtained  any  advan- 
tages in  this  year,  except  perhaps  over  the  ever-rest- 
less but  ever- vacillating  and  divided  Etruscans.  The 
Samnites  therefore  resolved  to  try  their  fortune  once 
again. 

The  next  year  was  undoubtedly  marked  by  ereat  a.u.c.  46i. 
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successes  on  the  side  of  the  Romans ;  but  its  history  suth  cam- 
is  still  uncertain  in   the  details,  and  much  of  the  ISiSip  of***' 
geography  of  the  campaign  is  wholly  inexplicable,  and  sp!  cSJ- 
The  consuls  were  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  son  of  that^*^"*' 
Papirius  who  had  been  so  famous  in  the  second  Sam- 
nite  war,  and  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus.    Carvilius  took 
the  command^®  of  the  army  which  had  wintered  near 
Interamna  on  the  Liris ;  Papirius  commanded  two 
new  legions,  and  both  consuls  were  ordered  to  invade 
Samnium. 

The  Samnites  on  their  part  are  said  to  have  raised  i>e«pe»to 

^  ,     resomtion  of 

c  an  army  with  unusual  care,  and  to  have  bound  their  theSam- 
=  soldiers'  by  the  mo»t  solemn  oaths.  t=ien  amidst  the  "- 
jt  most  mysterious  and  honid  ceremonies,  that  they 
-  would  either  conquer  or  die.  The  men  thus  pledged 
IT  were  arrayed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  with  waving  plumes 
_  on  their  helmets,  and  with  coats  of  white  linen,  exactly 
.^.as  had  been  done  fifteen  years  before,  when  the  old 
^Papirius,  the  father  of  the  present  consul,  was  ap- 
pointed dictator  to  encounter  them;  and  the  repetition 
-.^of  these  same  ceremonies  by  the  Samnites  now  made 
^Qae  Romans,  for  the  omen's  sake,  appoint  another 

*10Ter  triumphed  at  all.    It  does  not  think,  than  the  account  of  Livy. 

appear  that  the  narrative  of  Fabius  "  Sequitur  annus  quo  Romani  in- 

"^ttre  a  triumph  to  either  of  them,  staurato  a  Samnituma    beUo  victi 

-•^Jhnr,  X.  37.  sunt,  atqna 

"titosius'  description  of  the  events  III.  22.    - 

'^this  year  is  far  nearer  the  truth,  I  ^  JAt 
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CHAP.    Papirius  Cursor  to  be  consul;  as    if  the   Papirian 
< — ^^—1  family'*  was  chosen  by  the   gods  to  meet  and  to 
overcome  the  most  desperate  eflForts  of  their  Samnite 
enemies. 
They  retain      It  was  HO  doubt  the  failure  of  all  co-operation  in 
the  coi^tr?"  Etrurfa,  and  the  knowledge,  therefore,  that  they  would 
wnw!  ^     have  to  withstand  the  whole  force  of  Rome,  which  led 
the  Samnites  to  apply  these  extraordinary  excitements 
to  the  courage  of  their  soldiers.     Yet  it  seems  as  if 
they  had  not  abandoned  all  hopes  of  Etruscan  aid, 
and  that  they  had  learned  from  their  enemies  the 
wisdom  of  acting  on  the  oflFensive;  for  the  first  opera- 
tions of  the  Roman  armies  were  the  capture  of  Ami- 
temum®',  and  the  ravaging  of  the  country  of  Atina. 
This  seat  of  war  implies  that  the  Samnites  still  obsti- 
nately retained  their  line  of  communication  with  Etru- 
ria  amidst  all  the  invasions  of  their  own  country,  and 
with  this  view  still  held  fast  to  their  alliance  those 
Sabine  and  Volscian  cities  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  coalition  had  been  forced  or  persuaded  to  espouse 
their  cause. 
And  ravage      A  Samuitc  army  was  also  sent  into  Campania,  to 
ampania.    ^^^^^^^  ^.j^^  territory'^  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies 

on  the  Liris  and  Vulturnus,  whilst  another  was  kept 

in  Samniura  for  home  defence ;  and  it  was,  perhaps, 

to  the  soldiers  of  this  last  army,  consisting  of  the 

oldest  and  youngest  men  capable  of  bearing  arms, 

that  the  excitements  of  enthusiasm  were  applied,  to 

make  up  for  their   inferiority  in   strength   and   in 

experience. 

RoSan  con-      ^^®  Romau  cousuls®*,  having  jointly  laid  waste  the 

sauinulm.''  t^^^tory  of  Atlua,  proceeded  to  enter  Samnium.    The 

?nTJ  north  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^y  apparently  in  the  country  of  the  Pen- 

of  the  Ma-    trian  Samnites  on  the  north  of  the  Matese  :  Carvilius 

tese. 

«»  Livj,  X.  38.  39.  «  Zonai*as,  VIII.  1. 

«  Livy,  X.  39.  ^  Livj,  X.  39. 
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laid  sieffe  to  Cominium  :  Papirius,  after  having  taken    chap. 

XXXIII. 

Duronia,  marched  against  Aquilonia,  where  the  Sam- 
nite  army  was  stationed :  all  these  three  places  are 
quite  unknown  to  us,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that 
they  lay  on  the  north  side  of  the  Matese,  because  two 
of  them  are  described  as  being  near  to  Bovianum,  the 
site  of  which  is  known.  The  Samnites,  attacked  at 
once  by  two  consular  armies,  were  compelled  to  divide 
their  forces ;  and  eight  thousand  men  were  detached 
from  the  army  before  Aquilonia  to  relieve  Cominium. 
A  deserter  acquainted  Papirius  with  this  movement, 
and  he  instantly  sent  oflF  a  messenger  to  warn  his  col- 
league, while  he  himself  attacked  the  enemy  at  the 
moment  when  he  knew  their  force  to  be  thus  untimely 
weakened.  The  auspices  had  been  reported  to  be  most 
favourable  ;  "  the  fowls  ate  so  eagerly,"  so  said  their 
keeper  to  the  consul,  "  that  some  of  the  corn  dropped 
from  their  mouths  on  the  ground  "."  This  was  the 
best  possible  omen  :  but  just  as  the  consul  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  the  signal  for  action,  his  nephew,  Sp. 
Papirius,  came  to  tell  him  that  the  keeper  had  made 
a  false  report.  **  Some  of  his  comrades  have  declared 
the  truth,"  said  the  young  man ;  "  and  far  from  eating 
eagerly,  the  fowls  would  not  touch  their  food  at  all. 
"Thou  hast  done  thy  duty , nephew, in  telling  me  this, 
replied  his  uncle  ;  "  but  let  the  keeper  see  to  it  if  he 
has  belied  the  gods.  His  report  to  me  is  that  the 
omens  are  most  favourable,  and  therefore  I  forthwith 
give  the  signal  for  battle.  But  do  you  see,"  he  added 
to  some  centurions  who  stood  by,  "  that  this  keeper 
and  his  comrades  be  set  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 


"*  *'  Pullarius  anspicium  mentiii  hoc  qaidem  jam  tripudium  dicitur. 

ausus  tripudium  solistimum.''   Livy,  Quum  igitur  oSacecidit  ex  ore  pulli, 

X.   40.       *'Quia    quum    pascuntur  turn  auapicanti  tripudium  solistimum 

(aves)   necesse  est  aliquid    ex    ore  nuntiant."    Cicero,  de  Divinat.  II. 

cadere  et  terram  pavire,  terripavium  34. 
primo,  post  terripudium  dictum  est : 


)9 
9) 


.v.k.Vill. 

L  ••hanc(?  ariHin  -itmck  'be  j:Tuitr  deeper.  :.ind  ae  fell 

•  ie:i«i.  Zis  iice  vajs  :nitantir  T*ennn:ed  ro  riie  conaoL 
•'  r^ie  jTOjiir. '  If  ^xciaimetL  •  iro  amoni^Pt  -is:  tiieir 
"♦^nj^anci*  aaa  tailt^n  •  m  die  ■^nuitT."  ^liie  he  -poke, 
\  'VOW  TTia  j.eai'a  iiit  n  r^nt  »i  iiiin  ro  utter  a  Aiil 
;ind  .oud  T^,  "  XtfVor'Lid  ^he  jrods  more maniiiestlT 
'ieciare  "iieir  ornsence  lud  ravoiir,"  •?xclaiined  die 
«:oniiu;  uid  rbrrinyrtii  "iie  ?iiriiai  Tas  -^Ten,  and  tie 
iJi'raan  ')attlo-riT'  iXDse   oud  md  ovml. 

rictnrr  T^^^  "^aTTiTiites  jGLet 'htiF '.'iLemies  ijraveiv^*;  bur  die 

u  iV-iDiTXM.  :xwfLii  :ito3  iiider  Ttucii  "  iier  'lad  !)een  niedsred  ijave 
"hem  I  jriuomy  :"atLier  'liau  l  'iieernu  i^oiirai^e ;  thev 
'voro  nuro  n  "he  muod'O'Ue  haii  "o  !?onquer.  C^u 
rhe  Clinnau  -ide  'he  H^nsm'-  )iimt  aiunoiir,  '^hich  he 
hail  Lmiente<.L  I'rnin  "ua  .'achur.  -prcad  -.^oiiiidence  all 
•iromiti  Loin.  In  "he  ;ieat  -i*  tie  '>attie,  xhen  other 
ixenerais  ^oiud  liavp  ^^arnestir  *'ow(Hi  "o  i)iiild  a  temple 
"o  "Lie  j:<>d  viu'.-e  iid  "Iilv  -•  'iu**i:,  r  le  'voiud  -jTant 
"iiem  '*7cror^.  "?:ir.inui  'ailoM  'lKVlu  o  .#iipiter  the 
icronoiK-.  ■'  lii.  -iir::cr  *.  r  u:  iit.iav  :Lre 'jeaten  I 
rrw  "o  irfer  'o  hee  l  'iip  >i  lom-'^Td  "vme,  •)elbre  [ 
ra.sro  :nv.-eif  i   imv    -i  viiv.-    )Uii::.  '      "^ticii  rrevcreni; 

ests    iu  :ior  ■u-fo^isanir  :inr:\'  :  '<;•  riiiiL:  -Pint:    rhev 

•  -     .  „ 

mai'K  -UDrrFtiriL.'!!  a-  auat:c:-'U  i'ii:e.La  nueh  as  un- 
jHiief.  i\/i  vr.-ud  ill,'  ••.»:i-^:j:"'  uii^'iai:^  -jiocs:  rho&e 
'vno  learfi  .t,  nit  .'atiiL-i' -i:?.-!::*!'  -lliu  "iuii  .le  -poke  in 
"he  r'liil  •{■>nii(ieiict»  'f  )fiiiir  icara  vTtii  ravcnir '^v  "he 
.ro(i=.  .La  :\,  :nan  n  li-ur?"!  ■c-.-ri ■:■;::•  -vcuid  -mile  it  'lie 
.'amiiianrr  -r  m  r.'.^;::^:ed  -trr-iin:.  'je^ridos,  .^apiriua 
lerrormea  Toil  ~Lii    jarr    .i    ;  jf'-i-.nu .    le  .^   :jaid  ro 


'*    ■    '.  i-r-rni    ■•«rt    "•■^rnn,    i     i-  .'•.r     .u-iv     :nK? -.    >.»uutiiiii,    u    :inj 

l^nefl     .ostiiiin      idLiHet.      <x:iiium  itier    Liitiii.    vas     :n.'n'iv     *  Tine.  ' 

9eae  ijcr                       X  Hi.    Mui-  HJ,    a.  zJiliiir. 
sum.                               rise, '    l    :i- 
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have  practised  the  trick  which  was  so  successful  at  chap. 
Bannockburn*' ;  the  camp  servants  were  mounted  on  — ■- — ^ 
the  baggage  mules,  and  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the 
action  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Samnites ;  the 
news  ran  through  both  armies,  that  Sp.  Carvilius  was 
come  up  to  aid  his  colleague,  and  a  general  charge  of 
the  Roman  cavalry  and  infantry  at  this  moment  broke 
the  Samnite  lines,  and  turned  them  to  flight.  The 
mass  of  the  routed  army  fled  either  to  their  camp  or 
within  the  walls  of  Aquilonia ;  but  the  cavalry,  con- 
taining all  the  chiefs  and  the  nobility  of  the  nation, 
got  clear  from  the  press  of  the  fugitives,  and  escaped 
to  Bovianum. 

The  Romans"  followeduptheirvictory,and8tormed  1"=^™ "' 
the  Samnite  camp,  and  scaled  the  walls  of  Aquilonia,  Tfli<u- 
which  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy  during  the  night. 
Carvilius  meanwhile  had  taken  Cominium,  while  the 
detachment  sent  to  relieve  it  had  been  recalled  to  the 
main  army  when  Papirius  began  his  attack,  and  thus 
had  wasted  the  day  in  marching  backwards  and  for- 
wards, without  being  present  at  either  scene  of  action. 
These  soldiers,  however,  having  halted  during  the 
night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aquilonia,  pursued 
their  march  the  next  day,  and  with  a  very  trifling  loss 
effected  their  retreat  to  Bovianum,  which  was  now 
the  common  rallying  point. 

Both  Aqmlonia*'  and  Cominium  were  given  up  to  neeonmii 
be  plundered  by  the  conquerors,  and  were  then  set  on  |,mDiio 
fire.     It  was  late  in  the  season,  (a  circumstance  which  Sl^t  rf 
shows  how  imperfect  are  our  accounts  of  these  wars,)  *'  *'«'*^ 
but  the  consuls  having  now  no  enemy  in  the  field, 
wished  to  follow  up  their  blow,  and  to  attack  the 
several  Samnite  cities ;  a  service  most  welcome  to  the 
aoldiers,  as  it  offered  to  them  the  prospoct  of  plunder. 
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CHAP.    Bovianum  however  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  as 

VYYTIT 

^^^ — V — '->  yet ;  so  the  consuls  moved  on  further  into  the  heart 
of  the  country,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  war  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Matese.  Here  Papirius  laid  siege  to  Saepi- 
num,  a  place  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Tamarus, 
near  the  modem  road  from  Benevento  to  Campobasso, 
the  capital  of  Molise.  Carvilius  attacked  a  town, 
called  variously  in  the  MSS.  of  Livy,  Vella,  Velia,  or 
Volana,  but  the  position  of  which  is  altogether  imknown . 

sp.Car-  The  tidings  of  these  successes'*  were  received  at 

Tilius  18  re-  *-' 

called  and  Romc  with  tho  greatest  joy ;  and  thanksgivings  were 
Etniru.  oflFered  for  four  days ;  the  longest  period  of  public 
rejoicings  for  victory,  which  has  been  hitherto  men- 
tioned in  the  Roman  annals.  Just  at  this  time,  as 
we  are  told,  there  came  complaints  from  the  Roman 
alHes  on  the  Etruscan  frontier,  that  is,  we  must  sup- 
pose, from  the  people  of  Sutrium,  that  the  Etruscans 
were  again  in  arms,  and  that  the  Faliscans,  hitherto 
the  allies  of  Rome,  had  now  taken  part  with  the 
enemy.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  explain  all  these 
movements  in  Etruria;  or  to  decide  whether  the 
Etruscans  were  tempted  to  renew  the  contest  by  the 
employment  of  both  consuls  in  Samnium,  or  whether 
the  Romans  were  encouraged  by  their  victories  there 
to  take  vengeance  for  past  ofiences  on  the  Etruscans. 
At  any  rate  the  consuls  were  ordered  to  determine  by 
lot  which  of  them  should  march  into  Etruria :  and 
the  lot  fell  upon  Carvilius.  His  soldiers  were  glad  to 
go,  it  is  said,  because  tlie  cold  of  Samnium  was  becom- 
ing intolerable ;  but  they  had  other  reasons,  besides 
the  cold,  for  wishing  to  change  their  seat  of  war  ;  for 
whatever  might  be  the  plunder  of  the  Samnite  towns, 
it  was  not  always  to  be  easily  won ;  and  though 
Carvilius  had  taken  three  of  them,  yet  it  had  been  at 
the  cost  of  two  actions  in  the  field,  in  which  his  own 

"  Livy,  X.  46. 
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loss  had  exceeded  that  of  the  enemy.  Papirius,  on  chap. 
his  side,  was  detained  for  a  long  time  before  Saepinum;  s — . — '-> 
the  Samnites  made  repeated  sallies,  and  would  not 
allow  him  even  to  form  the  siege  of  the  place ;  and 
their  resistance  was  so  protracted,  that  when  at  last 
they  were  overpowered,  and  the  town  was  t^en,  the 
winter  was  so  far  advanced,  that  any  further  opera- 
tions were  impracticable,  and  Papirius  having,  as  we 
may  suppose,  burnt  Saepinum,  evacuated  Samnium. 

The  operations  of  Sp.  Carvilius  in  Etruria",  were  J^"^J'Jf  "^ 
short  and  successful ;  Troilium  and  some  small  moun-  '"^■ 
tain  fortresses  wore  taken,  and  the  Faliscans  pur- 
chased a  truce  for  a  year  by  the  payment  of  100,000 
asses  and  a  year's  pay  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Roman 
army.  Both  consuls  enjoyed  a  splendid  triumph** ; 
and  a  very  large  treasure  of  copper  and  of  silver  was 
brought  home  by  Papirius,  and  paid  by  him  into  the 
treasury,  his  victorious  soldiers  receiving  nothing. 
Carvilius  brought  home  also  a  large  treasure ;  but  he 
divided  a  part  of  it  amongst  his  troops,  and  their  pay 
had  already  been  provided  to  them  out  of  the  contri- 
bution paid  by  the  Faliscans ;  so  that  the  ungracious 
conduct  of  Papirius  was  doubly  odious, — for  his 
soldiers  received  nothing  from  the  plunder,  and  the 
war-tax,  or  tributum,  was  made  to  furnish  them  with 
their  pay ;  and  thus  his  victories  brought  to  the  poorer 
citizens  no  relief  from  the  burdens  of  the  war.  The 
captured  arms"  were  so  numerous,  that  the  aUies  and 
colonists  of  Rome  received  a  large  share  to  ornament 
their  own    cities :  and  Sp,    Carvilius"  made  out  of 

"  Livy,  X.  46.  been   obtained   by   the    ransom    or 

"  Carviliua    triumphed    on    the  Bale  of  the  prUoners,  amounted  to 

13th  of  January,  and   Papirius  on  2,03^,000  asaes  of  full  weight,  that 

the  13th  of  February.     Faati  Capi-  ia,  to   ao   many  pouudB'  Height  of 

tolioi.     The  weight  of  ailver  taken  copper, 

from  th«  Umples  anJ  houst^s  ..f  lli«  «  Li*-v,  X.  ifl. 

......._— : ■..^..-.i  ••Pliny,     Hi»t     Nat.    XXXIV. 

%  ed.  tjillig. 
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CHAP. 

xxxin. 


C.  Pontine 
again  com- 
mands the 
Samnite 
annies. 


those  whicli  fell  to  his  portion,  a  colossal  statue  of 
Jupiter,  of  such  magnitude,  that  when  it  was  set  up 
on  the  Capitoline  hill  at  Rome,  it  could  be  seen  from 
the  temple  of  the  Latin  Jupiter  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  of  Alba ;  a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  not 
less  than  twelve  English  miles. 

After  such  an  issue  of  this  campaign,  we  read  with 
astonishment  that  Papirius  led  back  his  army  to 
winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vescia**,  because  that 
country  was  still  infested  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Samnites.  And  in  the  next  year  we  find,  after  a  long 
interval,  C.  Pontius  of  Telesia  once  more  at  the  head 
of  the  Samnite  armies,  we  find  him  carrying  on  war 
in  Campania,  and  again  victorious.  Austria  lost  five 
armies  in  the  campaign  of  1796,  before  she  would 
consent  to  treat  for  peace ;  and  when  the  French  were 
besieging  Cadiz,  and  had  won  almost  all  the  fortresses 
of  the  kingdom,  Spain  still  continued  to  resist,  and 
the  Guerillas  often  inflicted  defeat  upon  their  tri- 
umphant enemy.  But  the  Samnite  victory  obtained 
over  Fabius  Gurges  in  Campania  in  the  year  imme- 
diately following  the  triumphs  of  Papirius  and  Car- 
A^ilius,  is  more  extraordinary  than  the  fortitude  either 
of  Austria  or  Spain ;  and  so  far  as  the  circumstances 
are  known  to  us,  it  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the 
triumphant  career  of  the  Yendeans  in  Bretagne, 
when,  after  repeated  defeats  in  their  own  country, 
they  efi'ected  their  desperate  expedition  beyond  the 
Loire. 
^A^c^'29'?'^  We  may  ask  why  the  Roman  government,  httle  apt 
Q.  FabiiM    to  hold  its  hand  till  the  work  was  fullv  done,  and 

Ganm,  the    ...  .  • 

new  conrai,  havinfir  Dothiucr  to  fear  on  the  side  of  Etruria,  con- 

i&  tent  alone  j     •         i  /»         •   i 

toinT»de     tented  itself  with   sending  a  single   consular   army 

the  field  in  the  year  following  the  great  ^'ictorie3 
^apirius  and  Carvdlius,  instead  of  employing  it« 

»•  Livy,  X.  46. 
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whole  force,  and  thus  again  overrunning  the  enemy's    ohap. 

countiy.     The  reason  probably  is  to  be  found  in  the  ■ *  I 

severe  visitation  of  pestilence  which  at  this  time  fell 
upon  Rome*' ;  and  this  may  further  explain  why  the 
legions  of  Papirius  wintered  in  Campania;  for  as  such 
disorders  are  generally  more  or  less  local,  an  a,rmy 
might  be  in  perfect  health  on  the  hills  by  Vescia, 
while  had  it  remained  in  or  near  Rome,  it  would  have 
been  losing  men  daily.  However,  the  new  consul, 
Q.  Fabius  Gurges^',  son  of  the  great  Fabius,  took  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Campania,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Samuium.  C.  Pontius  He- 
renuius,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  since  the  affair  of 
the  pass  of  Caudiimi,  again  commanded  the  Samnite 
army ;  whethei-  it  was  that  he  was  now  called  upon, 
in  the  extreme  danger  of  his  country,  as  the  only  man 
rfsapable  of  saving  it,  or  whether  the  southera  Sam- 
«9,  or  Caudinians,  had  in  fact  taken  no  part  in  the 
lar  for  many  years,  and  only  now,  when  thePentrians 

'  Livy,X.47.  ZonaraF,VIII.  1. 
'  Llvy,    X.    47,      In    the     last 

Upter  of    hm   Unth   book,   LJvy 

imea  the  cohhuIs  wIio  were  elected 
for  tlic  year  462.  Q.  Fitbiua  OurgcB 
and  D.  Jaaius  Brutos.  And  here 
the  first  decode  of  LIvt'b  history 
ends,  and  ae  the  aecond  decade  IB 
lot.  we  BhiiII  now  be  without  bin 
agsistance  for  the  remainder  of  this 
volume.  Wo  cbonld  bo  glad  to 
posaeKB  the  eleventh  book,  which 
contained  the  account  of  Uie  Beccs- 
(ioQ  to  the  JaniculuDi  and  of  the 
Horteusian  laws:  jet,  on  the  whole, 
ft  careful  titudj  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  book*  will  dispose  us  to  be 
more  patit-nt  of  the  Iobb  of  those 
which  followed  thi?m.  Mow  little 
does  the  tenth  hook  tell  us  of  the 
internal  Btat«  of  Rome!  how  uncer- 
tain are  its  accounls  of  the  several 
wxrs  !  Its  most  valuable  informa- 
tion coQRisIs  in  the  miioellaneous 
noticoB  with  which  Livy  generally 

BBcludes  hta  otxonnt  of  every  year  i 


such  as  his  notice  of  the  paving  of 
a  part  of  the  Ajipian  road,  ana  of 
the    building    of    several    templeH. 


first,  third,  and  fourth,  in  «hott, 
every  line  of  Livy's  hiBtory  which  we 
at  pi-escnt  pusaees,  if  we  could  so 
purchase  the  recovery  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  decades,  which  contained 
the  history  of  the  Italian  war,  and 
of  the  civil  war  of  Marius  and  Sylla 
which  followed  it.  For  this  pHriod, 
of  which  we  know,  as  it  is,  bo  little, 
Livy'a  history  would  have  been  in- 
valuable. He  would  have  bpcn 
writing  of  times  and  events  suffi- 
ciently near  to  his  own  to  hnvo  been 
perfectly  understood  by  himj  bis 
sources  of  information  would  have 


and  less  doubt- 

fol,  and  then  b' 

mind,  and  tht  1 

tive,  would  bK 

at  once  fhithfit 
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CHAP,    were  nearly  exhausted,  came  forward  to  uphold  their 

XXXIII.  "  ^ 

• — . —  cause. 

Sertnxh  Tfac  ravagos  which  the  pestilence  was  at  this  time 

Th^  R.rlllin*  "liking  in  Rome  encouraged  the  enemy** ;  and   C. 
fc^cPou-**  I^^^i^tius  Ixildly  invaded  Campania.     Q.  Fabius,  for- 

m 

tiu*.  gftting   how  formidable  is  the  last  struggle  of  the 

huntod  lion,  thought  that  to  meet  the  Samnites  was 
to  conquer  them ;  and  when  he  fell  in  with  some  of 
their  look-out  parties,  and  they  retired  before  him, 
he  believed  the  whole  Samnite  army  to  be  retreating, 
and,  lea^^ng  his  baggage  behind  him,  he  pushed  on 
as  to  a  certain  victon'.  His  men  were  already  tired 
and  disordered  bv  the  haste  of  their  march,  when 
they  found  the  Samnite  army  in  perfect  order  ready 
to  receive  them.  They  were  presently  defeated ;  3000 
men  were  killed  on  the  place  ®*^,  many  were  woimded, 
and  night  alone  saved  the  army  from  destruction. 
But  they  could  not  retreat  to  their  baggage'*',  and 
passed  a  miserable  night  in  the  open  country,  without 
anv  means  ofrelievinof  tbeirwoiinded, whose  sufFerinsrs 
filled  tlie  wliole  army  with  horror  and  dismay.  Day 
dawned,  and  the  Romans  expected  to  be  attacked  by 
tlie  conquerors ;  but  Poutius,  it  is  said,  heard  that 
the  old  Fabius  was  close  at  hand,  coming  up  with  a 
second  army  to  support  his  son,  and  therefore  he  al- 
lowed the  beaten  Romans  to  retreat  unmolested.  This 
is  improbable'^-;    but  the  truth  is  lost  beyond  re- 

^  Z<niaras,  VIII.  2.  debted  to  him  in  like  manner.     But 

^^  Eutrupius     II.      SiiidaH,     in  it  is  right  to  state,  that  1  have  al- 

*a^(off   M«  j(/xof.     We   should   like  ways  consulted  the  passages  to  which 

to   know   iVom   whom   Suidas  bor-  he  refers,  and  have  mvself  verified 

rowrd  this  article;  but  who,  except  them:  and  of  this  the  reader  may 

Xii'l)uhr,  has  a   suificient  power  of  be  assured,  that  no  quotation    has 

diviiKition  to  discover  it?  been  made  in  these  notes  which  I 

I  owe  my  knowh'<l;;e  of  the  pas-  liave  not  myself  vorilied:  if  it  has 

sn;^'*'  in  Siiichis  t<^  Freinsheim's  sup-  ever  happened  that  I  have  not  had 

plrnn-nt   <>f  the   eh-ventli    book   of  the  book  within  my  reach,  the  cir- 

liivv  ;  Mud  as  he  has  consulted  al-  cumstance  has  been  and  will  be  es- 

mosi  cviTy  passagu  in  the  ancicfut  pecially  noticed, 

wiitrrs  wliich  rehites  to  tlujse  times,  *"»  Zonaras,  VIII.  2. 

I  liiivo  in  other  instanci's  been  in-  '*^  Zonanis,     who     copies     Dion 
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« 

covery,  and  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  restore  the  details    chap. 

,  .  .  XXXIII 

of  this  most  important  campaign.  * — ^- — ^ 

The  defeat  of  Fabius  excited  great  indignation  at  pj^iu.^  ^' 
Eome ;  and  the  political  adversaries  of  his  father,  ^^^^^^ 
such  as  Appius  Claudius  and  L.  Papirius,  the  latter  ^"J'*^^ 
of  whom  was  now  praetor,  would  not  fail  to  exaggerate 
his  misconduct.  It  was  moved  in  the  senate  that  he 
should  be  recalled  from  the  army,  in  other  words,  that 
his  imperium  or  consular  power  should  be  taken  from 
him ;  a  measure  without  example  in  Roman  history, 
except  in  the  case  of  L.  Cinna.  The  simple  course 
would  have  been  to  order  the  consul  to  name  a  dic- 
tator ;  and  he  would  in  that  case  have  named  his 
father,  who  by  universal,  consent  was  the  man  best 
fitted  to  meet  the  need.  But  the  more  violent  -course 
was  preferred  by  the  party  opposed  to  Fabius,  and 
would  have  been  carried,  had  not  the  old  Fabius  *®^ 
moved  the  senate  by  oflFering  to  go  himself  to  the 
army  not  in  the  majesty  of  the  dictator's  office,  as 
most  befitted  his  age  and  glory,  but  merely  as  heu- 
tenant  to  his  son.  This  could  not  be  refused,  and 
the  old  man  followed  his  son  to  the  field,  leading  with 
him,  we  may  be  sure,  sufficient  reinforcements ;  for 
every  Roman  loved  the  old  Q.  Fabius,  and  felt  confi- 

Cassius,  represents  the  old  Fabius  count,  how  could  Pontius  expect  the 

as  having  been  appointed  lieutenant  arrival  of  the  old  Fabius,  on   the 

to  his  son  at  the  beginning  of  the  instant  after  his  son's  defeat  ?     Per- 

campaien ;    and   he  says  that  the  haps  the  consul  fought  with  only  a 

consul  left  Rome  before  his  father,  part  of  his  army,  and  his  lieutencnt 

and  was  anxious  to  fight  the  Sam-  brought  up  the  other  part  to  his 

nites  before  he  joined  him,  that  the  rescue  from  the  camp  which  he  had 

glory  of  the  action  might  be  his  own.  left  so  rashly ;  and  something  of  this 

liivy  (Epitom.  XI.),  Eutropius,  and  sort  is  probable,  for  if  Q.  Fabius 

the  writer  from  whom  Suidas  copied  had  been  defeated  by  the  enemy  in 

his  article,  "  Fabius  Maxinius,"  say  a  fair  battle  without  any  fault  of  his 

that   the  old  man  was  only  made  own,   the   senate,   according   to   its 

his  son's  lieutenant  after  his  defeat,  usual     practice,    would     not     have 

and  upon  his  own  request,  in  order  treated  his  defeat  so  severely, 
to  save  him  from  being  deprived  of        ^^  Livv.  Eriit.  XI.     Dion   Cass, 

his  command.     But  if  this  h^  ^  "^        i  "i  "T. 

and  it  seems  the  more  prob 
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dent  that  in  raarebing  under  his  command  be  ■ 
marching  to  victory, 

A  second  battle  followed ;  where  fought,  or  how 
brought  about,  we  know  not.  The  old  Fabius  was 
the  Talbot  of  the  6fth  century  of  Rome ;  and  his  per- 
sonal prowess,  even  in  age,  was  no  less  celebrated 
than  his  skill  aa  a  general.  WTien  the  consul  was 
surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  the  heat  of  the  battle'", 
his  aged  father  led  the  charge  to  his  rescue ;  and  the 
Romans,  animated  by  such  an  example,  could  not  be 
resisted,  and  won  a  complete  victory.  C.  Pontius  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  4000  Samnites  shared  his  fate, 
while  20,000  were  slain  on  the  field. 

What  resources  of  hope  Cir  of  despair  could  still  be 
lofb  to  the  Samnites  after  a  disaster  so  irreparable  ? 
Yet  tbey  resisted  for  another  year,  during  which  tho 
war  was  carried  on  by  two  consular  armies  "^  in  the 
heart  of  their  country ;  many  of  their  towns  were 
taken  ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  Venusia,  a  place  on  the 
frontiers  of  Lucauia  and  Apuha,  and  important  both 
from  its  strength  and  its  position.  So  completely 
indeed  was  the  power  of  Samnium  broken,  that  now 
for  the  fii'st  time  the  Romans  resolved  to  establish,^! 
colony  in  its  territory.  Venusia  was  the  spot  choai 
for  this  purpose;  but  it  marks  the  sense  still  i 
tained  of  the  Samnite  spirit  of  resistance,  that  3 
fewer  than  20,000  colonists  were  sent  out  to  occup! 
and  maintain  tho  new  settlement. 

After  his  victoiy,  Q.  Fabius,  the  consul,  was  i 
tinned  in  his  command  for  some  time  as  proconaq 
It  was  not,  therefore,  till  (he  summer  of  the  year  463 
that  ho  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed.  While  he 
was  borne  along  in  his  chariot,  according  to  custom, 

■•<  Orosins,  III.  22,  biiw,  Ihe  consul  of  the  former  yt-ar. 

■"  By  Ii.  pDstuiQim,  the  gouhhI,     aa  proconBul.     DioDysius,  XVL  19. 
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his  old  father  rode  on  horseback  behind  him,  as  one  xxxin. 
of  his  lieutenants  *®*,  delighting  himself  with  the  ' — ^ — ' 
honours  of  his  son.  But  at  that  moment  when  the 
consul  and  his  father  having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
Sacred  Way  turned  to  the  left  to  ascend  the  hill  of 
the  Capitol,  C.  Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  who 
with  the  other  prisoners  of  rank  had  thus  far  followed 
the  procession,  was  led  aside  to  the  right  hand  to  the 
prison '®'  beneath  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  there  was 
thrust  down  into  the  underground  dungeon  of  the 
prison,  and  beheaded.  One  year  had  passed  since  his 
last  battle ;  nearly  thirty  since  he  had  spared  the  lives 
and  liberty  of  two  Eoman  armies,  and,  unprovoked  by 
the  treachery  of  his  enemies,  had  afterwards  set  at 
liberty  the  generals  who  were  given  up  into  his  power 
as  a  pretended  expiation  of  their  country's  perfidy. 
Such  a  murder,  committed  or  sanctioned  by  such  a 
man  as  Q.  Fabius,  is  peculiarly  a  national  crime,  and 
proves  but  too  clearly  that  in  their  deahngs  with 
foreigners,  the  Eomans  had  neither  magnanimity,  nor 
humanity,  nor  justice. 

In  the  year  464,  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  and  M'.  ^}^q^\^' 
Curius  Dentatus  were  chosen  consuls.    Both  entered  Nm^  «»"■ 

Sugn.    The 
,  „ „ .^     amnitesky 

down  their 

entitle  themselves  to  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  than  to  »rin8  and 
overbear  any  real  opposition.  Every  resource  of  the  Rome. 
Samnites  was  exhausted,  and  they  again  submitted. 
They  were  again  received  as  dependent  aUies  of  Rome; 
what  territory  was  taken  fi:*om  them  besides  that  of 
Venusia,  we  are  not  told,  or  what  other  sacrifices  were 
required  of  them.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  third 
Samnite  war. 

**  Plutarch  in  Fab.  Maxim,  c.  24.  proves  of  this    atrocious    practice. 

^^  So    the    well-known    passage  "Supplicia,  qua  dehentur  nostibus 

in   Cicero,  Verres,  Act.  II.  v.   30,  victis." 

where  he  describes  and  even  ap-  ^"'Eutropius,  II. 
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INTERNAL  HISTORY,  FROM  THE  PASSING  OP  THE  OGULNIAN 
LAW  TO  THE  LANDING  OP  PYRRHUS  IN  ITALY SECES- 
SION TO  THE  JANICULUM — DICTATORSHIP  OP  Q.  HOR- 
TENSnJS — HORTENSIAN      AND      ILffiNLA^       LAWS. PROM 

A.u.o.  454  TO  474. 


**  Clearly  a  dilBcult  point  for  government,  that  of  dealing  witH  these 
masses  ; — if  indeed  it  be  not  rather  the  sole  point  and  problem  of  govern- 
ment, and  all^other  points  mere  accidental  crotchets,  superficialities,  and 
beatings  of  the  wind." — Carlyle,  Hist,  of  French  Revolution,  VoL  I. 
p.  48. 


CHAP.  There  is  often  in  well-contrived  works  of  fiction  a 
^^^- — 1>  point  in  the  middle  of  the  story  at  which  all  its  cir- 
the  wor8c**in  ciimstancesseemt  ending  towards  a  happy  catastrophe; 
sutc"of"**  and  it  is  only  because  the  reader  knows  that  there  is 
much  of  the  story  yet  to  come,  and  that  something 
therefore  must  occur  to  spoil  the  fair  prospect,  that 
he  doubts  the  stability  of  the  hero's  or  heroine's  orood 
fortune.  So  promising  was  the  domestic  state  of 
Eome,  in  the  year  454-,  when  the  censorship  of  Fabius 
and  Decius  on  the  one  hand,  followed  by  the  Ooadnian 
and  Valerian  laws  on  the  other,  seemed  to  announce 
that  society  had  airived  at  its  perfect  settlement :  in 
which  every  member  of  it  had  found  his  proper  place, 
and  the  artificial  institutions  of  man  seemed  to  corre- 
spond faithfully  to  the  model,  existinor  in  truth  thouo-h 
not  in  fact,  which  our  reason  declares  to  be  the  will 
of  God. 
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But  it  should  ever  bo  borne  in  mind,  that  history    ™^^y 
looks  generally  at  the  poUtical  state  of  a  nation  ;  its  ^ — ■- — -■ 
social  state,  which  is  infinitely  more  important,  and  chungc. 
in  which  lie  the  seeds  of  all  the  gi-eatest  revolutions,  Ttthtnima 
is  too  commonly  neglected  or  unknown.     What  is 
called  the  constitution  of  Rome,  as  far  as  regards  the 
relations  of  patricians  and  plebeians  to  each  other,  J 

was  in  fact  perfected  by  the  Ogulnian  law,  and  re-  I 

mained  ibr  centuries  without  undergoing  any  mate-  1 

rial  change.     By  that  law  the  commons  were  placed  I 

in  all  respects  on  a  level  with  the  patricians;  and  the  I 

contests  between  these  two  orders  were  brought  to  an  I 

end  for  ever.    The  comitia  too  had  assumed  that  form,  I 

whatever  it  was,  which  they  retained  to  the  end  of  the  ' 

Commonwealth;    the    powers  of  the  magistrate  as 
affecting  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  underwent  but  little 
subsequent  alteration.     But  however  stationary  poli- 
tical institutions  may  remain,  the  social  state  of  a  i 
nation  is  for  ever  changing;  peace  affects  this  no  less  I 
than  war,  and  many  times  even  more:  nay,  seasons  of  I 
profound  political  quiet   may  be  working  far  more  I 
extensive  alteration  than  periods  of  faction,  or  even  of  I 
civil  war.     And  so  it  was  with  the  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian  law.     Politically 
they  are  almost  a  blank;  they  present  no  new  law, 
nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  contest  between  I 
orders  in  the  Commonwealth,  scarcely  between  indi-               | 
viduals;  the  public  attention  seems  to  have  been  fixed  I 
exclusively  on  the  events  of  the  war  with  Etruria  and               I 
Samnium.  Yet  we  know  that  they  must  have  wrought               I 
great  social  changes ;  for  so  violent  a  measure  as  a 
secession  could  never  have  been  so  much  as  contem-  J 
plated,  had  it  not  been  preceded  by  long  and  geueral              1 
distress,  producing  social  irritation  first,  and  then 
political. 

In  the  seven  years  which  followed  immediately  after  Oc™»ioi.bI 
VOL.  n.  X 
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XXXIV.  *^®  passing  of  the  Ogulnian  law,  we  find  mention 
^^n^^  made  of  a  season  of  great  scarcity*  (a.u.o.  454),  and 
Sn<^^  of  two  years*  of  pestilence '  (459  and  461).  We  also 
read  of  prosecutions  by  the  aBdiles  in  three  several 
years  for  violations  of  the  Licinian  law'  (456,  458, 
461) ;  and  also  of  prosecutions  by  the  same  magis- 
trates for  a  breach  of  the  law  which  forbade  the 
taking  of  interest  upon  a  debt*  (458).  Now,  although 
there  may  be  some  caprice  in  Livy's  notice  or  omission 
of  such  particulars,  yet  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that 
he  has  recorded  so  many  of  them  at  this  period;  while 
in  the  twenty -three  years  previous  to  the  Ogulnian 
law,  a  term  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  second 
Samnite  war,  we  have  no  mention  of  any  one  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  an  imcertain  report  of  a  pesti- 
lence in  the  year  441*.  And  the  argument  is  the 
stronger,  because  we  do  find  notices  before  the  second 
Samnite  war  of  prosecutions  both  for  the  breach  of 
the  Licinian  law,  and  for  taking  an  illegal  interest  •• 
(398  and  411)  ;  so  that  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
the  second  Samnite  war  itself  was  a  period  compara- 
tively exempt  at  any  rate  firom  offences  of  this  nature, 
as  also  from  the  visitations  of  pestilence  and  famine. 
The  causes  of  these  last  evils  belong  indeed  to  a  law 
of  God's  providence  which  is  to  us  unknown;  but  the 
occurrence  of  particular  crimes  at  particular  periods 
may  in  general  be  explained,  if  we  are  fiilly  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  time ;  and  even  in  the  fifth 
century  of  Rome,  meagre  as  our  knowledge  of  it  is,  we 
may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  facts  presented 
to  us. 
M^iy  The  close  of  the  second  Samnite  war  in  450,  the 
^^  conquest  of  the  ^quians  in  the  same  year,  that  of  the 

»  L-TT.  X.  11.  *  Lirr.  X.  23. 

«  LivV  V    >!   47  ,  Li^  ,^  2^ 

'  1. 47,  •  LivV,  Vn.  16,  28. 
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Hernican  state  of  Fruaino  in  the  year  following,  and  ^ 
of  tlie  Marsians  in  452,  must  have  added  greatly  to  - 
the  domain  land  of  the  Romans.  It  was  but  a  small "" 
proportion  of  this  which  was  assigned  to  the  14,000  i"' 
colonists  of  Alba,  Carseoli,  and  Sora ;  the  remainder 
would  be  either  let  to  the  old  inhabitants  on  payment 
of  a  rent  or  vcctigal  to  Rome,  or  would  bo  occupied 
or  beneficially  enjoyed  by  individual  citizens  of  Rome 
or  of  her  allies.  Now,  as  slaves  were  not  yet  nume- 
rous, there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  procuring  labourers 
to  cultivate  tracts  of  land  lying  mostly  at  a  distance 
from  Rome,  and,  in  many  instances,  liable  to  the  in- 
cursions of  an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  It  would  be 
more  convenient,  therefore,  to  the  occupiers  to  throw 
their  land  into  pasture  wherever  it  was  practicable; 
and  large  tracts  of  domain  would  be  fit  for  nothing 
but  pasture,  such  as  the  higher  valleys,  and  the  sides 
and  summits  of  the  mountains ;  and  these  would  not 
be  occupied  by  any  one  particular  person,  but  would 
be  common  land,  on  which  any  one  would  have  a  right 
to  turn  out  a  certain  number  of  sheep  and  oxen, 
limited  by  the  Licinian  law.  Now  the  acts  of  violence 
which  were  practised,  even  under  the  emjjerors,  by 
powerful  men  against  the  property  of  their  weaker 
neighbours,  and  the  allusion  to  forcible  ejectment,  as 
to  a  thing  of  no  unusual  occurrence,  in  the  language 
of  the  priBtor's  interdict,  may  warrant  our  beheving 
that  the  cattle  of  a  small  proprietor,  when  turned  oat 
on  the  mountain  pastures  at  a  distance  from  Rome, 
would  be  liable  to  continual  injuries,  and  that  the 
common  land  would  be  exclusively  enjoyed  by  wealthy 
men,  who  would  little  scruple  to  exceed  the  legal 
number  of  sheep  and  oxen  which  they  were  permitted 
to  feed.  These  were  the  pecuarii,  whom  ] 
notices  as  impeached  by  the  sediles  and  heB 

I  but  the  temptation  to  violate  the  law  was  j 

M  X  2 
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recurring;  and  tbe  cliancca  of  a  prosecution  must  havi 
■'  been  very  imcertam:  nor  was  it  always  impossible  for 
a  powerful  man^  of  fair  military  reputation  to  escape 
from  liis  prosecutors,  by  getting  the  consul  to  name 
him  as  one  of  his  lieutenants. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  years  which  immedi- 
ately followed  the  second  Samnite  war,  furnished  the 
rich  with  many  opportunities  of  becoming  richer.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  many  causes  at  work  whic 
made  the  poor  yet  poorer.  A  season  of  extreme  sc( 
city,  such  as  that  of  the  year  455,  must  have  oblige 
many  of  the  small  tradesmen  and  artificers  of  the  city 
to  incur  debts.  Two  or  three  years  of  pestilence  fol- 
lowing closely  upon  one  another,  as  in  459,  461,  and 
462,  must  have  created  great  distress  not  only  amongst 
the  town  population,  but  also  amongst  the  agricultm-al 
commons :  where  the  father  was  carried  o9'  by  the 
disorder,  his  wife  and  family,  who  were  solely  depen- 
dent on  his  labour,  would  be  at  once  reduced  to 
poverty,  or  again  would  be  forced  to  relieve  their  im- 
mediate necessity  by  borrowing.  If  the  pestilence 
was  local,  and  raged  most  in  Rome  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  yet  the  more  distant  tribes  suffered 
from  evils  of  another  sort.  The  tribes  on  the  Etrus- 
can frontier  suffered  perhaps  something  in  455  frooi— 
an  inroad  of  the  Gauls,  which  no  doubt  aggravat«iB 
the  scarcity  of  that  year;  the  Falerian  tribe  in  Cannf 
pania  was  repeatedly,  as  we  have  seen,  exposed  to  the 
invasions  of  the  ^amnites.  The  extraordinary  mili- 
tary exertions  of  the  Romans  in  the  third  Samnite 
war  must  have  rendered  necessary  a  heavy  amount  of 
taxation.  In  the  great  campaign  of  469,  six  legions 
were  raised,  besides  two  armies  of  reserve;  and  in  t 
preceding  year  there  had  been  a  levy  '  of  the  whfll 
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population  of  the  city,  which  had  been  kept  under  chap.  1 
arms  for  nearly  threo  weeks,  whilst  the  two  consular  • — -' — '-*  I 
armies  were  at  the  same  time  employed  in  the  field,  J 

Nor  were  the  services  of  the  soldier  required  only  for  I 

a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  or  autumn ;  the  legions  I 

were  more  than  once°  kept  abroad  during  the  whole  I 

"liter ;  which  iu  itself  must  have  been  a  great  hard-  I 

Bifthip  to  the  small  landed  proprietor,  whose  land  could  I 

ill  spare  his  presence  and  his  labour.     Besides,  even  I 

in  the  unfair  accounts  which    remain  to  us  of  the  I 

events  of  the  war,  it  is  confessed  that  the  Roman  loss  I 

in  battle  vras  often  very  severe ;  and  although  tlieir  I 

writers  do  not  acknowledge  it,  the  Eomans  must  have  I 

lost  also  many  prisoners,  whose  ransom,  if  they  were  I 

not  left  in  hopeless  captivity,  was  an  additional  burden  I 

upon  their  families.     And  when,  after  all  this,  the  I 

most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil  won  in  a  successful  ■ 

feoampaign  was  wholly  put  into  the  treasury,  as  was  I 

done  by  L.  Papinus  in  461'*,  and  the  soldier  received  I 

nothing  but  what  he  might  have  gained  for  himself  in  I 

sacking  one  or  more  of  the  Samnite  cities,  the  mass  I 

of  the  population  would  feel,  that  while  the  burdens  1 

of  the  war  were   mostly  borne  by  them,  they  had 
scarcely  any  share  of  its  occasional  advantage.  I 

Thus  it  is  conceivable  that,  within  three  or  four  |i^",'j^vT°' 
years  after  the  end  of  the  third  Samnite  war,  a  large  °!^'"  f*- 
portion  of  the  Roman  people  should  have  been  again  i'ri»nJ<  « 
involved  in  debt,  and  thus  should  have  been  irritated  "f  ih^popi 
against  their  richer  countrymen,  and  i-eady  to  catch 
fire  on  the  smallest  provocation.     But  the  deepest 
obscurity  involves  this  part  of  the  Roman  history : 

turn  omniB  gencria  hominum  haWri  Livy,  X.  2S.     The  army  of  M.  Ati- 

JDssit,   nee   ingenui    mode   aut  jn-  linswinUred  nenr  InU'ramnaon  tha 

niores  gacrumonto  adscti,  «ed  aenio-  Liiia  in  460,  and  that  of  L.  Papirius 

rnm  eti«ni  L'ohortcB  facia?,  libertini-  was    kert   out   in   tlie    country   of 

que  centoriati,"  Veici*  throunh  the  winter  of  461. 

'  App,  Claudius'  arnjjr  w""  ' 
D  Etnirin  dnring  the  mn' 
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for  Livy's  tenth  book  ends  with  the  consulship  c 
-•  Papirius  and  Sp.  CarvOius,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus  we  have  no  other  record  of  events 
than  the  meagre  epitomes  of  Zonaras,  Orosins,  and 
Eutropius,  and  a  few  fragments  and  incidental  notices 
from  other  writers.  Even  tlie  Fasti  Capitolini  art 
wanting  for  this  period ;  so  that  the  very  lists  of  coi 
Buls  can  only  be  made  out  from  recent  authorities^ 
Thus  we  neither  know  the  immediate  causes,  nor  tq 
leaders,  nor  the  principal  opponents,  nor  even  1 
exact  date  of  the  great  popular  movement  which  ^ 
finally  appeased  by  Q.  Hortensius  as  dictator, 
may  conjecture  that  Appius  Claudius,  so  far  as  I 
infirmities  might  permit  him,  was  most  zealous  in  I 
opposition  to  the  demands  of  the  people  ;  and  that  L. 
Papirius  Cursor  took  the  same  side.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  claims  of  the  popular  party  were  support 
as  is  most  probable,  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  ] 
mans  of  this  period,  M'.  Curiua  Dentatus. 

This  is  a  name  famiUar  to  every  ear,  and  assoeiatt 
with  our  highest  ideas  of  ancient  Roman  virtue.    Yet 
there  is  not  a  single  great  man  within  the  historical 
period  of  Rome  of  whose  life  less  is  known  to  i 
Like  the  FiJvii,  and  like  Ti.  Coruncanius  and  0. 
bricius,  he  was  not  of  Roman  extraction ;  he  caOJ 
from  one  of  the  Latin  towns  which  had  received  t 
full  Roman  franchise",  and  ho  was  a  man  of  no  i 


other 
orted^^ 

eiated 
Yet 
)rical 

:M 

'M 


"  From  CastilodoruB,  from  what 
are  cnlUd  the  Faoti  Sicull,  publUhed 
by  Scnliger  in  hia  edition  of  £us«- 
biun;  from  tho  (inonymouB  Fnsti, 
firet  pnbtielied  bj  cardinnt  NoriB 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna,  and  reprint^  bj 
GriBTiua  in  Bib  groat  collectioii  of 
Roman  antiquitiee.  Vol.  XI.  p.  338, 
Rod  laatlj,  fnini  tlie  Fasti  whicb  go 
iy  the  name  of  the  Faali  of  Idatiiui, 
{itibliKbcd  uIho  Lij-  Gr^riiii  In  tho 
sane  rdume,  p.  :i47.    The  two  laxt 


Fuati  give  only  tbe  cognomin*  of 
the  coiLsula,  and  this  in  too  oltoi 
the  case  with  tlie  Sidliun  Pa»ti  abo; 
tbej  are  also  nftcn  cormjit,  bnt,  ■  '' 
IS  they  arc,  they  are  idmost 
cole  authority  for  the  conEnls  of  ^ 
dark  tHriod. 

"  This  apppnrs  from  the  k 
of  Cicero,  pro  Siilia.  7,  §  23 ;'  | 
we  have  no  information,  I  belUl 
aa  U>  the  particular  town  from  wU 
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llerited  fortune.     His  merit  as  a  soldier  must  have 
I  firet  brought  him  into  notice ;  and  the  plain  resolute-  "- 
ness  of  his  character,  not  unlike  that  of  Marius,  and 
perhaps,  combined,  as  in  his  case,  with  a  marked  ab- 
horrence of  the  wealthy  aristocracy,  caused  him  to  be 
.        elected  tribune  of  the  commons.     In  his  tribunoship"' 
^n^0  resisted  the  moat  eloquent  and  overbearing  of  the 
^wp&tricians,  Appius  Claudius,  who,  when  holding  the 
^Hooraitia  as  interrex,  refused  to  allow  the  election  of  a 
^Btplebeian  consul,     Curius  compelled  the  curiae  to  ratify 
Ir'tlie  choice  of  the  centuries  beforehand,  on  whomsoever 
it  might  fall ;  and  thus  the  candidate,  when  elected 
by  the  comitia,  needed  no  further  confirmation  of  his 
title;  he  was  at  once  consul.     Such  is  the  anecdote 
3  related  by  Cicero;  but  we  cannot  with  certainty 
[£x  the  date  of  it  '\     It  must,  however,  have  occurred 
lefore  the  year  464,  when  Curius  was  consul,  and, 
3  we  have  seen,  put  an  end  to  the  third  Samnite 


His  consulship  was  rendered  further  memorable  by  " 
lie  beginning  and  end  of  another  war'*,  that  with  the»« 
labines.  Some  aid  given  by  them  to  their  kinsmen 
he  Samnites  afforded  the  Romans  the  pretext  for  at- 
f'tacking  them,  after  the  peace  between  the  two  nations 
had  lasted  since  the  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
decemvirs  ;  that  is,  during  a  period  of  a  century  and 
a  half.     The  Sabines  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  in 


'*  Cicero.  Brutas,  14,  S  65. 
I  "  We  find  from  Livy.  X.  11,  that 
pins  Claudius  was  interrei  in  the 
IT  4o&,  «t  the  breaking  out  of  the 
^ird  Samnite  tear.    But,  as  Niebuhr 
'ea,  AppiuB  CInndiua  was   in- 
■eversl    times,    lui    appoirs 
tern  the  inscription  recording  Die 

E'asipal  digaities   and   actiona   of 
ILfe,  Orelli,  No.  5:10,  w  that  wo 
euinnt  tell  in  wbich  ofhia  three  in- 
tcTTegnu   the   tlrcuin«tanri'    noticed 
'   Ciwro   took    place.     When    he 


wM  a  citnclidate  for  bis  secood  coq- 
aultfhip  in  457,  ha  earnestly  endea- 
voore^I  to  get  Q.  Fabius  elected 
with  himsetf  in  order  to  exclude  a 
plebeian,  Liry,  X.  IS ;  but  thin 
must  not  bo  confounded  with  Ci- 
cero's itory ;  it  only  abows  tbe  ba- 
bitual  temper  of  the  man,  Bn<l  that 
he  never  lust  sight  of  his  objeut,  of 
restoring  the  old  ascendoney  of  tlv 
patrician  a. 

i*^  Livv.  Epitom.  XI.     AuHJir  da 
Viris  Illiistr.  in  M'.  Cur.  Dentat, 
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CHAP,  the  valley  of  the  Velinus  on  the  south  of  the  central 
^^ — V — ^  Apennines,  and  along  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Atemus,  which  runs  into  the  Adriatic.  It  was 
an  extensive  and  populous  country,  for  it  came  dovn 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  at  Cures,  only  nineteen 
miles  from  Rome,  and  it  stretched  beyond  the  Apen- 
nines as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  Yestinians  and 
Picentians.  It  was  rich  in  oil**  and  wine,  and  the 
acorns  of  its  forests  fattened  innumerable  herds  of 
swine.  But  the  long  peace  which  had  increased  its 
wealth,  had  also  made  its  people  imwarUke ;  they  fell 
almost  without  a  struggle ;  and  their  conquest,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  historian,  Fabius  Pictor*',  first 
made  the  Romans  acquainted  with  riches.  For  his 
double  victory  over  the  Samnites  and  Sabines,  Curius 
triumphed  twice  in  the  same  year ;  and  he  declared  of 
himself  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  on  his  return  to 
Rome :  "  I  have  conquered  such  an  extent  of  coimtry 
that  it  must  have  been  left  a  wilderness,  had  the  men 
whom  I  have  made  our  subjects  been  fewer;  I  have 
subjected  such  a  multitude  of  men,  that  they  must 
have  starved  if  the  territory  conquered  with  them  had 
been  smaller."  The  Sabines  were  obliged*^  to  become 
subjects  of  Rome ;  that  is,  to  receive  the  citizenship 
w^ithout  the  right  of  voting. 
foTO^^d^n  ^^^  ^^s  double  victory  over  the  Samnites  and  Sa- 
agr»ri*nUw.  bincs,  Curius,  it  is  rccorded^^,  triumphed  twice  in  the 

**  Strabo,  V.  3,  §  1,  p.  228.  bius  meant  probably  to  speak  of 
^*  Strabo,  V.  3,  §  1,  p.  228.  the  period  of  Curius'  consulship, 
This  contiTists  strangely  with  our  when  he  conquered  both  the  Sam- 
notions  of  Sabine  simplicity  and  fru-  nites  and  Sabines,  and  made  the 
gality :  "  banc  vitam  veteres  olim  speech  reported  in  the  text.  But 
tenuJre  Sabini,"  &c.  But  possibly  that  speech  is  especially  referred  by 
Strabo  did  not  give  Fabius  mean-  the  author  of  the  work,  **  De  Viris 
ing  correctly ;  and  the  old  historian  Illustribus,"  to  the  Samnite  con- 
may  have  spoken  not  of  the  Sabines  quests  of  Curius,  and  not  to  his 
only,  but  of  them  and  the  Samnites  successes  against  the  Sabines. 
together,  calling  them  both,  per-  *®  Paterculus.  I.  14.  "  Sabinia 
haps,  b"  "  "*"Timon  name  of  "  Sa-  sine  suffragio  data  civitas." 
N«                         by  which  the  Sam-  *•  Livy,  Epitom.  XI. 

I  Livy,  X.  19.     Fa- 
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course  of  the  year  of  his  consulship.  But  a  far  harder  chap. 
contest,  and  one  in  which  no  triumphs  could  be  gained, 
awaited  him  at  Rome.  He  saw  on  the  one  hand  the 
extreme  distress  of  the  poorer  citizens,  whom  war  and 
pestilence  together  had  overwhelmed  with  misery ;  on 
the  other  hand  he  had  conquered  large  tracts  of  land, 
which,  if  granted  out  under  an  agrarian  law,  might 
go  far  towards  the  relief  of  their  sufferings ;  and 
further,  the  grasping  and  insolent  spirit  of  some  of 
the  nobility  disgusted  him  with  the  system  of  the 
occupation  of  the  domain  lands  by  individuals.  It 
was  only  in  the  preceding  year  that  L.  Postumius  had 
employed  a  Roman  army  as  his  slaves  ^°,  and  had 
made  his  soldiers  clear  a  wide  extent  of  public  land 
won  from  the  enemy,  which  he  had  been  allowed  to 
occupy  for  himself.  The  actual  colleague  of  Curius 
in  the  consulship  was  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  ^\  a  man 
already  notorious  for  his  rapacity  and  corruption,  and 
who,  doubtless,  was  turning  his  Samnite  conquests 
to  his  own  account,  and  appropriating  to  himself,  at 
this  very  moment,  the  spoil  won  by  the  valour  of 
his  soldiers.  So  Curius  thought  that  justice  and 
the  public  good  required  that  the  conquests  of  the 
nation  should  be  made  available  for  the  relief  of  the 
national  distress ;  and  he  proposed  an  agrarian  law. 


**  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  Scriptor.  Veter.  Collect.  Dion.  XLI. 
mad  conduct  of  Postumius  in  his  which,  when  compared  with  the  en- 
consulship  is  given  in  a  subsequent  tire  story  as  given  by  Cicero,  de 
part  of  this  chapter.  His  trial  and  Oratore,  II.  66,  clearly  relates  to 
fine  took  place  probably  in  the  very  the  same  circumstance.  Yet  it  is 
year  when  Curius  and  P.  Cornelius  difficult  to  understand,  how  in  either 
Kufinus  were  consuls.  of  Rufinus*  consulships,  the  republic 

^  Dion  Cassius  seems  to    have  was  in  such  perilous  circumstances 

E laced  the  well-known  story  of  Fa-  that  great  miutaiy  skill  was  needed 

ricius  voting  for  Rufinus  at  the  to  save  her  firom  destruction,  which 

consular  comitia,  because  "  he  would  is  the  meaning  of  Fabricius'  words ; 

rather  be    robbed  than  sold  as  a  and  therefore,  Niebuhr  thinks  that 

slave,"  in  the  first  consulship    of  the  story  may  refer  to  the  time  of 

Rufinus,  that  is,  in  the  year  464.  Rufinus  dictatorship  just  after  the 

See  the  mutilated  fragment  in  Mai's  defeat  of  Lsevinus  by  Pyrrhus. 
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■which  should  allot  to  every  citizen  a  portion  of  seven 
^jugera". 

He  arrayed  at  once  against  him,  not  the  patricians 
only,  but  many  families  no  doubt  of  the  new  nobiUty, 
who,  having  attained  to  wealth  and  honours,  felt  en- 
tirely as  the  older  members  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
ancestors  of  LncuUus,  and  of  the  Metelli,  and  of  the 
orator  Hortensius,  already,  wo  may  beheve,  had  joined 
that  party  which  their  descendants  so  constantly 
upheld.  They  made  common  cause  with  Appius 
Claudius,  the  uncompromising  enemy  of  their  whole 
order,  who  despised  the  richest  of  the  Licinii  as 
heartily  as  the  poorest  citizen  ofoneof  the  city  tribes. 
L.  Scipio  was  likely  to  entertain  the  same  spirit  of 
resistance  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Curius,  which  Scipio 
Nasica,  nearly  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  dis- 
played so  fiercely  against  the  measures  of  Ti.  Grac- 
chus ;  and  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  with  all  his  father's 
inflexible  temper  and  unyielding  courage,  would  be 
slow  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  a  plebeian  multi- 
tude. The  old  Q.  Fabius  was  respected  and  loved  by 
all  orders  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  had  been  opposed 
to  the  party  of  tho  high  aristocracy;  but  perhaps  his 
civil  courage  was  not  equal  to  his  courage  in  the  field; 
he  had  shown  on  a  former  occasion"  that  he  might  be 


*'  "  Qiutema  dena  Sign  j  ugera 
Tiritim  populo  (tiviBit."  Auctor  de 
ViriB  lUustribufl.— M'.  Curiua.  Bat 
these  foQrteen  jugent  mnst  be  un- 
deretood  of  two  Bcparate  agTsriao 
lawa,  the  one  passed  or  proposed  in 
the  first  consulship  of  Curius,  the 
other  in  his  spcond  cons □! ship,  afler 
tho  final  defent  of  PjrrhuB.  It  is 
not  expressly  Htated  tliut  this  first 
allotnicnt  was  vehemeotl^  opposed ; 


but  the  fragment  from  Appian,  pre- 
Mrred  bv  Suidiw,  and  quoted  below, 
pn)ve«  that  Curius 


n  to  the  senate,  and     li 


count  of  his  asrsrinn  luw.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  ha  aha  brought 
forward  somo  of  those  menaores 
whicii  were  ailcrwitrds  conceded  by 
the  aristocracy,  and  which  were  con- 
tained in  Ihe  Horteu»inn  laws. 

"  When  he  only  refused  to  Tio- 
late  the  Licininn  hiW,  and  to  return 
two  patriirinu  consuls,  because  be 
himself  would  have  been  one  ot 
them.  OtheTwise  he  is  Toprescntcd 
as  saying  that  he  would  have  com- 
plied witli  tho  wUhes  of  the  patri- 
and    have   broken   the   l&w. 


I  likely  to  have  been  v. 


X.  16. 
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moved  by  the  reproaches  of  bis  order,  and  if  he  took  chap.  1 
no  part  against  Curius,  yet  we  cannot  believe  that  he  ' — v — J  I 
supported  hira.  I 

I  have  tried  to  recall  the  individual  actors  in  these  TubjoIu  I 
troubles,  in  order  to  give  to  them  something  more  of  *Il\c"of  ^r-  I 
reality  than  can  belong  to  a  mere  account  of  actions  J^nti.!!  Uw  ] 
apart  from  the  men  who  performed  them.  And  the  "  '"^'^  | 
contest  no  doubt  was  violent ;   for  it  is  said  that  Cu-  J 

rius  was  followed  by  a  band  of  eight  hundred  picked  j 

young  men",  the  soldiers,  we  may  suppose,  who  had  I 

80  lately  conquered  under  his  auspices,  and  who  were  I 

ready  to  decide  the  quarrel,  if  needful,  by  the  sword.  I 

They  saved  Curius  from  the  fate  of  Ti.  Gracclius,  but  I 

it  does  not  appear  that  they  committed  any  acts  of  I 

outrage  themselves.     But  an  impenetrable  veil  con-  I 

ceals  from  our  view  the  particulars  of  all  these  dig-  I 

turbauces  ;  the  law  of  Curius  was  finally  passed,  but  ■ 

we  know  not  at  what  time,  nor  whether  it  was  obtained  I 

by  any  other  than  peaceful  and  legal  means.  1 

Between  the  consulship  of  Curius  and  Cornelius  l."  p™- 
Rufiniis,  and  that  of  P.  Dolabella  and  Cn,  Domitius,  "h"  j«pu- 
when  the  Gaulish  war  broke  out,  there  intervened  asHis^nm 
period  of  seven  years,  all  the  records  of  which  have  nonm  to    I 
BO  utterlyperishedithat  not  a  single  event  can  be  fixed  c^ini*'"'    j 
■with  certainty  in  any  one  particular  year.     But  with  J 

all  the  chronology  of  these  years  we  have  lost  also  the  I 

history;  we  cannot  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the  I 

events  which  followed,  nor  the  relations  of  parties  to  1 

each  other,  nor  the  conduct  of  particular  persons  ".  I 

**  AtvraTif      Kara      (7X0V     aptr^t          **  For  example,  a  iipFerh  of  Cn-  I 

(iirfTo   ineir   Xoyddav   irX^dnc   onrti-  rins  lias  Wn   recordwl,   in   whioli  I 

taaiiar,   I'lr!  irovra    rn    i|^ya   rroifiui.  he  aaid,  '*  that  the  Uan  must  be  a  I 

Kal   ffaiii-s   ^p   tji   ffmihji    isaph    ras  niecbicvouB    citixen   who   wm  not  I 

inKKrioias.  mntpntcd    with     teven    jugera    of  I 

Thu   is  a  qiiotution   made   Trora  land,"     Plin;,  Hist,  Natnr.  XVIIl.  ■ 

Appian   hv   Suidue.    and    is   to   be  §  18,  ed.  SilliK.   But  the  apjilication  I 

found  ill  Suidas'  lexicon,  in   f^Xoc,  of  this   Bpccdi   it   tnoct   unci'rtaln.  V 

or  in  Kuhvfi-igliiiiiMr'h  Appian,  &uii-  Acconiiiif^  Ui  I'luliirch  i1  mix  pjHiki'n  ' 

nitic.  Eilrart.  V.  to  reprove  some  violent  siipporterB  , 
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XXXIV  '^™^  of  the  tribunes  "  proposed  a  law  for  the  abolition 
of  all  debts ;  whether  before  or  after  the  passing  of 
Curios'  agrarian  law  we  know  not.  Xor  can  we  tell 
whether  Curius  held  on  with  the  popular  party  till  the 
end  of  the  contest;  or  whether,  as  often  happens  with 
the  leaders  of  the  beginnings  of  civil  dissensions,  he 
thought  that  the  popular  cause  was  advancing  too  &r, 
and  either  left  it,  or  even  joined  the  party  of  its 
opponents.  We  only  know  that  the  demands  of  the 
people  *'  rose  with  the  continuance  of  the  struggle ; 
that  political  questions  were  added  to  those  of  debtor 
and  creditor ;  that  points  which,  if  yielded  in  time, 
would  have  satisfied  all  the  wishes  of  thepopular party, 
were  contested  inch  by  inch,  till,  when  gained,  they 
were  only  regarded  as  a  step  to  something  further; 
and  that  at  last  the  mass  of  the  people  left  Rome  and 
established  themselves  on  the  Janiculum".  Even 
then,  if  Zonaras  may  be  trusted,  the  aristocracy  would 
not  yield,  and  it  was  only  the  alarm  of  a  foreign 
enemy  *^,  perhaps  some  gathering  of  the  forces  of 
Etruria,  which  at  this  time  was  meditating  on  a  real 

cif  the  popular  party,  who  thought  P^rty*  but  wished  to  occupy  whole 

that  Curius*  agrarian  law  did  not  go  districttf.     So  impossible  is  it  to  see 

far  enough,  and  that  the  whole  of  our  way  in  the  history  of  a  period 

the  state's  domains  oueht  to  be  al-  where  the  account!)  are  not  only  bo 

lotted  to  separate  proprietors,  with-  meagre,  but  also  at  Tarianoe  with 

out  allowing  any  portion  to  be  oc-  one  another. 

cupied  in  great  masses  as  at  present.  '  hrjyidpx^v  nvav  XP^^^  airocos^ 

— Apf)phtnegm.  p.  191,  E.    but  Va-  tlaijyfiaayAvav.     Zonaras,  VIII.  2. 

lerius  Maximus  transfers  the  speech  The  words  tlfnjywjyAvav  r&p  dtfudp' 

to  Curius*  second  consulship,   and  x'^^  ^^  legible  in  a  mutilated  mg- 

makes  it  accompany  his  refusal  of  ment  of  Dion  Cassius  relating  to 

an  uTi usually  large  portion  of  land  these  times,  which  Mai  has  printed, 

which  the  senate  proposed  to  allot  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  in  many  parts 

to  himself.     IV.  3,  §  5.     Frontinus  absolutely    unintelligible.      Fragm. 

also  makes  it  accompany  his  refusal  XLII. 

of  an  offer  made  to  himself;  but  he  ^  This  appears  from  the  legible 

places  it  in  his  first  consulship,  afler  part  of  the  fragment  of  Dion  Cas- 

the  Sabine  war.     Strategemat.  IV.  sius  just  noticed:   rcXcvrovrcr  o^ 

3,  €  12.     It  might  also  have  been  ovd*  €B€\6vTa>v  rS>v  bvvar&p  n-oXXf 

spoken     against    the    occupiers    of  nXtita  rav  kgt    dpxas  tknurBivntp 

kurge  tracts   of  domain   land,  who  c^io-ti'  a^etvai,  avyrjXXayrfO'ap. 

woald    not  be  contented  with  an  ^  Livy,  Epitom.  XI. 

allotment  of  seven  jugera  as  pro-  ^  Zonaras,  VIII.  2. 
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""ftnd  decisive  trial  of  strengtli  with  Rome,  which 
induced  the  senate  to  put  an  end  at  any  price  to  the 
existing  dissenaiona. 

Accordingly  Q.  Hortensiua'"  was  appointed  dicta- 
tor. He  was  a  man  of  an  old  plebeian  family,  for  we 
find  an  Hortensius  amongst  the  tribunes  of  the  year 
332  '"' ;  but  individually  he  is  unknown  to  us,  and  we 
cannot  tell  what  recommended  himtothe  choice  of  the 
consuls  on  this  occasion.  He  assembled  the  people, 
including  underthatname  the  whole  nation,  those  who 
had  stayed  in  Eome  no  less  than  those  who  had  with- 
drawn to  the  Janiculum,  in  a  place  called  "  the  Oak 
Grove","  probably  without  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  and 
in  that  sacred  grove  were  passed,  and  ratified  pro- 
bably by  solemn  oaths,  the  famous  Hortensian  laws. 

These  contained,  in  the  first  place,  an  abolition", 
orat  least  agreat  reduction  of  debts;  2nd,  an  agrarian 
law  on  an  extensive  scale,  allotting  seven  jugera  of  the 
domain  land  to  every  citizen;  and  3rd,  one  or  more 
laws  affecting  the  constitution ;  of  which  the  most 
important  was  that  which  deprived  the  senate  of  its 
veto,  and  declared  the  people  assembled "  in  their 


ih  t«  cnDcIuile  tlint  n  similar 
aure  was  carried  on  the  present 
.  With  reiianl  to  thu 
agrarian  law  it  mnj  hare  been  passed 
two  or  tliree  yean  earlier ;  but  from 
the  etatement  alreadj  quoted.  (AuC' 
tor  de  Viris  lUastribuB,  in  M'.  Curio,) 
"that  CnriuB  granted  fourtwn  ingcra 
In  I'Bcb  citizen,"  it  is  clear  ttat  an 
Rgrarian  law  proposed  bj  him  must 
hare  been  carried  Bt  some  time  or 
other  in  the  period  between  his  con- 
Bulship  and  the  dietatarship  of  Hor- 
tensius. It  may  tbns  be  numbered 
amon^t  the  Hortensian  laws,  as 
belonging  to  the  meaBures  wiiich  tie 
people  at  this  period  forced  the  aris- 
tocnicy  to  coneede  to  them. 

*<  The  statement  in  the  text  fol- 
lows Niebuhr,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
supposed  that  the  Hortensiaa  laws. 


hub  b)'  Q. 


»  Livy.  Epitom.  XI,  Pliny.  His- 
tor.  Natur.  XVI.  ^  37,  ed.  Sillig. 

n  Livj,  1V.42. 

"  "Q.  IIoTtensiuB,  dictator,  cura 
plebs  secpsaisset  in  Janicolnm,  legem 
in  escnlrto  tulit,  nt  quod  ea  iussis- 
•et  omnen  Qnintes  tenerct"  Fliny, 
Hist.  Nat.  XVI.  §  37,  ed.  Sillig. 

"  This  is  not  stated  in  direct 
terms  in  the  scanty  notices  of  these 
events  which  alone  have  been  pre- 
served to  UB.  But  as  the  aboUtion 
of  debts  wnsthe  main  tiling  required 
by  the  people,  and  as  the  fragment 
of  £>ion  Caaaina,  above  referred  to, 
nwaks  of  the  people  havinr  tlielr 
first  demands  granted,  am  then 
going  on  to  insist  upon  others,  and 
as  we  have  seen  an  abolition  of  dehtii 
carried  once  before  in  the  disturb- 
uicee  of  113,  it  does  not  seem  too 
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tribes  to  be  a  supreme  legislative  power.  Accidi 
'  mention  has  been  preserved  to  uh  of  another  law,  or 
possibly  of  a  particular  clause  in  the  former  law,  by 
which  the  nundin^  "  or  weekly  market  days,  whiel 
had  hitherto  been  days  of  business  for  the  commoi 
only,  and  sacred  or  holy  days  for  the  patricians,  wei 
now  made  days  of  business  for  the  whole  nation  alike. 
Was  the  object  of  this  merely  to  abohsh  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  twoorders;  or  was  it  to  enable  the 
patricians  to  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  tribes  in 
the  forum,  which  were  held  on  the  nundinae  ?  and  had 
they  hitherto  belonged  only  to  the  tribes,  in  that 
other  but  to  us  undiscoverable  form,  in  which  they 
voted  at  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  on  the  field  of 
Mars  ? 

'-  Thus  the  sovereign  legislative  power  of  the  assembli 
»  of  the  tribes  in  the  forum  was  fully  established ;  ai 
consequently,  when  C.  Flaminius  brought  forwi 
another  agrarian  bUl,  about  fifty  years  afterwards,  for^ 
division  of  therecently-conquered  country  of  the  Sei 
uos,  the  senate,  however  strongly  averse  to  it,  coi 
not  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  law.  The  only  chi 
therefore,  which  now  remained  on  the  absolute  lej 


oy 

M 


difiered  from  the  Fublillan,  inasmuch 
S8  the  Publilian  abolished  the  veto  of 
the  curice,  and  the  HortenBinn  did 
away  thu  relo  of  the  Renate.  The 
tribes  in  the  forum  and  the  aenate 
were  thos  placed  on  a  footing  of 
equality;  neither  had  a  veto  on  the 
enactments  of  the  other:   and   the 


to  laws ;  for  "  eeuatus  consnltnm 
legis  ricem  obtitiet;"  (Uaius.  Inati- 
tut.  1.  §  4.)  and  by  the  Hortensian 
law,  "  plebisciU  leKibua  etiequata 
aunt."  (GwuB,  Inatit.  I.  §  3.)  It 
may  bo  doubled  whether  the  limits 
flf  these  two  powera  were  ever  very^ 
'^tellledi  although  one  point 
lonod  as  lying  exclusively  in 


the  power  of  the  tribea,  nunely,  t 


Livy.  XXXVIU.  36. 
"  Macrobius,    Satumal,    I.    16. 

TliB  reason  aasigned  by  Maerobina 
fortbia  enactment  of  the  Hortensian 
law  may  also  be  admitted ;  that  it 
wax  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  citizens  frum  tlie  ciiuDtry,  who 
coming  up  to  Rome  on  the  market 
days,  wished  to  be  able  to  settle  their 
legal  bualDGBS  at  the  same  time  ;  bat 
thjs  could  not  he  ilone,  at  least  ii 
prxtor's  court,  as  there,  accord 
to  the  patrician  usage,  the  ma 
days  were  holy  days,  and  oonseqne 
the  court  did  not  ait. 
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own  tribunes ;  and  to  secure  the  negative  of  a  tribune  ■- 
became  accordingly  the  only  resource  of  the  aristo- 
cracy in  the  contests  of  the  seventh  century. 

Another  important  law  ia  supposed  to  have  been  the  Mr- 
passed  at  the  same  period  with  the  law  of  Hortensius, 
though  our  knowledge  of  all  particulars  respecting  it 
is  still  more  scanty.  A  law  bearing  the  name  of 
Msenian",  and  proposed,  therefore,  either  by  the  good 
dictator  C.  Msenius  himself,  or  as  is  more  probable  by 
one  of  liis  family,  took  away  the  veto  which  the  curije 
had  Idtherto  enjoyed  in  the  election  of  curule  magis- 
trates. They  were  now  to  sanction  beforehand  the 
choiceof  the  centuries,  on  whomsoever  it  might  happen 
to  fall.  And  thus  their  share  in  the  elections  being 
reduced  to  an  empty  form.they  soon  ceasedtobe  assem- 
bled at  all ;  and  in  later  times  of  the  Commonwealt-h 
they  were  represented  merely  by  thirty  lictors,  who 
were  accustomed  for  form's  sake  to  confirm  the  suf- 
frages of  the  centuries,  and  to  confer  the  imperium 
on  the  magistrates  whom  the  centimes  had  elected. 

But  although  supremo  legislative  power  was  now  j^*"oJ" 

■*  what  we  know  of  tho  Mmnian  said  of  the  patres  or  piitrii'ianB  is 

Iftvr  comes  chiefly  from  b  ])OBiia"e  of  commonlj  to  be  understood  of  the 

Cicero  (Bmtus,c.  14,  §  55),  in  which  senate,  and  not  of  the  curiiE,  even 

he  8aja  of  M'.  Curins,  that  ho  "  pa-  although  the  eenato  had  long  ceased 

tres  ante  anctores  fieri  coegerit,  qnod  to  be  eicluiivelj'  a  patrician  amein- 

fuit  pennagnaiB,  nondnm  lege  Mie-  biy.     This  view  would  coincide  with 

iii&  laU."     Liv;  must  allude  also  to  Niebuhr's   distinction   between   thu 

this  law,  when  he  aaya,  "  hodie —  Publilian     and     Hortension     laws. 

priuBquain  populns  BolTragiuni  ioeat,  When  the  former  were  passed,  the 

in   incertum   comitiorum    oventum  curiio  wen^tiU  an  efficient  body,  and 

patreB  auctores  fiunt."     I.    17.     It  the  term  "  patres  "  therefore  applied 

must  be  observed  that  the  power  to  tlii^m  much  more  than  to  the 

taken  awa;  by  the  Mienian  law  from  senate.     But  in  the  6Rj  years  that 

the  "pntrcs'  was  taken  away  irom  followed,   the   curi»   had   dwindled 

the  iteiiale  no   less  than  from  the  awuy  so  much,  that  the  senate  wo* 

entile ;  for  tho  senate  in  its  oritHnal  become  tliu    principal   asxemhty   of 

form  was  only  a  select  assembly  of  the  patrM ;  and  Ibercfurit  the  Hor- 

thepfttreB,  whose  great  aHBomblv  was  tcnsian  lai*eitended  lo  the  eeoatu 

the  comilia  turiala.     And  KnuluuUy  what   had  before  been   enacted,  by 

thn   senate   drew  to  itaelf  both  the  the  Publiliau   law  with   respect  to 

e  and  the  power  of  the  greater  "      -    ' 


Mtrivian 


isembly,  i 


•  that  what  i> 
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CHAP,  bestowed  on  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  and  althoug 
'-jpr —  the  elections  were  freed  from  all  direct  legal  control 
coniiimtion  ou  the  part  of  the  aristocracy,  yet  we  know  full  well 
drmotriKj.  that  the  Roman  constitution  was  very  far  from  iiecom- 
iDg  henceforward  a  democracy.  To  us,  iudeed,  who 
are  accustomed  to  enact  more  than  five  hundred  new 
laws  every  year,  and  who  see  the  minutest  concerns 
of  common  life  regulated  by  act  of  parliament,  the 
possession  of  an  independent  legislative  power  by  a 
popular  assembly  must  seem  equivalent  to  absolute 
sovereignty.  But  our  own  early  history  may  teach  us 
not  to  apply  our  present  notions  to  other  times  and 
other  countries.  The  legislative  power,  even  in  the 
days  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  was  of  small  import- 
ance when  compared  with  the  executive  and  judicial. 
Now,  the  Hortensian  law  enabled  tho  Roman  people 
to  carry  any  point  on  which  they  considered  their 
welfare  to  depend ;  it  removed  all  impediments,  which 
after  all  do  but  irritate  rather  than  hinder,  out  of  the 
way  of  the  strongly-declared  expression  of  the  public 
will.  But  the  public  will  was  in  the  ordinary  stat«  of 
things  quiescent,  and  allowed  itself  to  be  represented 
by  the  senate  and  the  magistrates.  It  resigned  to 
tbe.se  even  the  power  of  taxation,  and  except  in  some 
rare  and  comparatively  trifling  cases,  the  whole  judi- 
cial power  also  :  those  judges  who  were  appointed  by 
the  prffitor  to  try  questions  of  fact,  in  all  the  most 
important  civil  and  criminal  eases,  were  taken  exclu- 
sively from  the  order  of  senators.  All  the  ordinary 
administration  was  conducted  by  the  senate;  and  its 
decrees  on  all  particular  points,  like  the  i/'^'^tV/iara  of 
the  Athenian  popular  assembly,  had  undoubtedly  the 
force  of  laws. 
[  TheireffKM      According  to  Tlieophilus  ",  this  was  a  concession 


'^  Set  Hugo,  GeaehiplitedeB  Rom. 
Bechte,  p.  33a  (»th  edit.)  The  pas- 
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made  by  the  people  to  the  aristocracy,  and  embodied  ^xxi^ 
iu  the  laws  of  Hortensius,  that  the  decrees  of  the  ^^^^^^  ' 
senate  should  be  binding  on  the  people,  as  the  decrees  fi<=»*^- 
or  resolutions  of  the  tribes  were  to  be  binding  on  the 
senate.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  the  senate 
retained  high  and  independent  powers  of  its  own, 
which  were  no  less  sovereign  than  those  possessed  by 
the  assembly  of  the  tribes ;  and  in  practice  each  of 
these  two  bodies  kept  up  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  life  in  itself,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  functions  of  the  other.  Mutual  good 
sense  and  good  feehng,  and  the  continual  moderating 
influence  of  the  college  of  tribunes,  whose  peculiar 
position  as  having  a  veto  on  the  proceedings  both  of 
the  senate  and  people  disposed  them  to  regulate  the 
action  of  each,  prevented  any  serious  collision,  and 
gave  to  the  Roman  constitution  that  mixed  character, 
partly  aristocratic  and  partly  popular,  which  Polybius 
recognized  and  so  greatly  admired.  And  thus  the 
event  seems  to  have  given  the  highest  sanction  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Hortensian  laws :  nor  can  we  regard 
them  as  mischievous  or  revolutionary,  when  we  find 
that  fi'om  the  time  of  their  enactment  the  internal 
dissensions  of  the  Romans  were  at  an  end  for  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  and  that  during  this  period  the 
several  parts  of  the  constitution  were  all  active ;  it  was 
a  calm,  not  produced  by  the  extinction  of  either  of 
the  contending  forces,  but  by  their  perfect  union. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  sickness  which  had  P^rotpect 
Visited  Rome  during  three  or  four  successive  years  at  tion  against 
the  close  of  the  Samnite  war  returned,  partially  at 
least,  in  the  concludingyear  of  these  domestic  troubles, 
for  Q.  Hortensius  died  before  the  expiration  .of  hia 
dictatorship;  an  event  hitherto  unexampled  in  the 

an   opportunity  of  consulting  the    it  follj,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  his 
book.    But  Hugo  professes  to  quote    correctness. 
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Roman  annals,  and  regarded  as  of  evil  omen;  so  tliat 
Augustine '"  makes  it  a  reproach  to  the  impotence  of 
the  god  -^sculapius,  that  although  he  had  been  so 
lately  brought  from  Greece  with  the  utmost  solemnity, 
and  had  been  received  at  Rome  with  due  honours,  that 
his  presence  might  stay  the  pestilence,  he  yet  suffered 
the  very  dictator  of  the  Roman  people  to  fall  its  victim. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time  also,  if  we  can  judge  from 
the  place  and  apparent  drift  of  one  of  the  fragments 
of  Dionysius**,  Rome  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
And  scarcely  were  the  Hortensian  laws  passed,  when 
the  prospect  of  foreign  war  on  a  most  extensive  scale 
presented  itself.  Tarentum,  it  is  said,  was  busily 
organizing  a  new  coalition,  in  which  the  Lucanians, 
Samnites,  and  Bruttians  in  the  south,  were  to  unite 
with  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls  in  the  north, 
and  were  again  to  try  their  combined  strength  against 
Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  before  we  trace  the  events  of 
this  great  contest,  we  may  bring  together  some  few 
scattered  notices  of  domestic  affairs,  relating  to  the 
state  of  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

A  new  magistracy  had  its  origin  *°  somewhere 
between  the  years  461  and  466  ;  that  of  the  triumviri 
capitales,  or  commissioners  of  pohce.  These  oflBcers 
were  elected  by  the  people,  the  comitia  being  held  by 
the  praetor.  Their  business  was  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  fines  due  to  the  state  ^^ ;  to  try  by  summary 


w  De  Civitate  Dei,  III.  17.  Au- 
gustine's notice  of  the  secession  to 
the  Janiculum  is  probably  taken 
from  Livy,  and  may  be  given  here, 
as  it  contains  one  or  two  particulars 
not  mentioned  in  any  other  existing 
record.  ."Post  graves  et  longas 
Roraae  seditiones  ad  ultimum  plebs 
in  Janiculum  hostile  diremptione  se- 
cesserat:  cujus  mali  tam  dira  cala- 
mi tas  crat,  ut  ejus  rei  cau6&  quod  in 
— *^~«nia  periculis  fieri  solebat^  dic- 


tator crearetur  Hortensius ;  qui 
plebo  revocata  in  eodcm  magistratu 
expiravit,  quod  nulli  dictatori  ante 
contigerat. 

**  Ch.  39.  Fragm.  Dionys.  apud 
Mainm.  Scriptor.  Veter.  Vatican. 
Collect.  Vol.  II.  p.  501. 

^  Livy,  Epitome,  XI. 

^*  Festus,  in  *'  Sacramentum." 
The  appointment  of  the  '*  triumviri 
capitales  "  was  proposed,  according 
to  Festus,  by  L.  Papirius,  whom  he 
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process  all  offenders  against  the  public  peace  who    chap. 
might  be  taken  in  the  fact ;  to  have  the  care  of  the  ■ — '-. — - 
state  prison,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  sentence  of 
the  law  upon  criminals.     They  resembled  exactly  in 
all  these  points  the  well-known    magistracy  of  the 
eleven  at  Athens. 

The  creation  of  thia  office  seems  to  mark  an  in-Tt"?™- 
(ase  of  ordinary  crimes  againstperson  and  property;  fioiiofite 
■*iid  such  an  increase  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  distress  which  prevailed  about  this  time,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  severe  visitations  of  pestilence  which 
occun-ed  at  this  period.  It  is  well  known  that  such 
seasons  are  marked  by  the  greatest  outbreaks  of  all 
sorts  of  crime  ;  and  that  never  is  a  strong  police  more 
needed  than  when  the  prospect  of  impending  death 
makes  men  reckless,  and  eager  only  to  indulge  their 
passions  while  they  may. 

The  census  of  the  year  461  gave  a  return  of  262,322  ^^"Z"' "' 
Roman  citizens";  that  of  the  year  466,  notwithstand-  "''>'•  p«- 
ing  the  havoc  caused  in  the  interval  by  the  double 
econrge  of  pestilence  and  war,  exhibited  an  increase 
of  10,000*'  upon  the  preceding  return.  Tliis  was 
owing  to  the  conquest  of  the  Sabines,  and  their  conse- 
quent admission  to  the  Roman  franchise  in  the  year 
464:  for  the  census  included,  as  is  well  known,  not 
only  those  citizens  who  were  enrolled  in  the  tribes, 
but  those  also  who  enjoyed  the  private  rights  of 
citizenship  without  as  yet  partaking  in  the  right  of 


Varro,  de  L.  L.  V.  81.  ed.  Hatbr. 
iponiiiB.de  Orlgine  Juris,  DigiMt. 


calls   "  tribune    of   the 

Ono  cannot  but  auapect  with   Nie- 

bnhr,  tlmt  the  person  meant  was  L. 

pHpirins  Cursor,  who  wan  pralor  in 

the  year  4(12   (Livy,  X.   47);   and 

then  the  appointment  would  coincide         _ 

witii  the  year  when  the  plagae  was     See  B' 

at  its  height,  and  when  the  aepnta-     §  137. 

'-  -|  was  sent  to  Epidauros  to  invito         *'  Livy,  X.  47. 

cnlapius  lo  Rome.  "  Li»j,  Bpitom.  XI 

Y    2 


I.  Til.  II. 

XX:ni.    26.      Valerias    Muimus, 
V.  4,  §  7. 

Etroiolt^con    Magn.   in  ft>Scjni. 
Pol.  Autiq.  of  Greece, 


HAP.  Amongst  otter  traits  of  reaemblance  between  tw 
> — .— -^  Spartan  and  the  Roman  aristocracies,  we  may  notice 
poHnmim  thc  extreniG  moderation  shown  by  each  of  thera 
towards  the  faults  of  their  distinguished  citizens.  It 
was  not  till  after  repeated  proofs  of  his  treasonable 
designs  that  the  Spartan  government  would  take  any 
serious  steps  against  Pausanias  ;  and  the  forbearance 
of  the  Romans  towards  Appius  Claudius  was  no  less 
remarkable.  Another  memorable  example  of  the 
same  spirit  occurred  in  the  case  of  L.  Postumius 
Megellus.  He  belonged  to  a  family  whose  pride  and 
hatred  of  the  commons  had  been  notorious  in  the 
political  contest  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury" ;  and,  as  Niebuhr  has  truly  observed,  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  a  Roman  family  was  preserved  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  it  was  rarely  found  that 
any  of  its  members  departed  from  it.  He  had  been 
consul  in  449,  and  again  in  460,  and  had  acquired  in 
each  of  his  commands  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and 
skilful  soldier.  But  his  conduct  as  a  citizen  was  far 
less  meritorious  ;  and  it  was  probably  for  some  over- 
bearing or  oppressive  behaviour  in  his  second  consul- 
ship that  he  was  threatened  with  impeachment  liy  one 
of  the  tribunes  as  soon  as  he  went  out  of  office.  In 
the  crisis  of  the  Samnite  war,  however,  military  merit 
atoned  for  all  other  defects ;  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius 
named  him  one  of  his  lieutenants  *' ;  and  the  trial  was 
delayed  till  the  campaign  shotold  be  over ;  but  when 
it  had  ended  triumphantly,  the  popularity  and  brilliant 
victories  of  Sp.  Carvilius  pleaded  strongly  in  favour 
of  his  lieutenant,  and  the  trial  never  was  brought 
forward.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  463,  Postumius 
was  again  chosen  consul,  when  the  great  victc 
obtained  in  the  preceding  year  by  Q.  Fabius  ma*' 


**  See  Cbap.  XIII.  of  thia  UIbIoit,  not«  48. 
•  Li»y,  X.  48. 
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probable  that  the  war  might  soon  be  brought  to  a   ^^*^^ 
triumphant  issue.  ■ — v — ■'-■ 

His  proud  and  bad  nature  was  more  irritated  by  K''^\'^[' 
having  been  threatened  at  first  with  impeachment, '"W" '"'''■ 
than  softened  by  the  favour  shown  to  him  afterwards;  luiihip. 
so  that  his  conduct  in  his  third  consulship  was  that  of  1 

a  miacbievous  madman.     His  first  act^*  was  to  insist  I 

on  having  Samuium  assigned  to  him  as  Ms  province,  I 

without  referring  the  decision  as  usual  to  lot ;  and  I 

though  his  colleague,  C.  Junius  Bubulous,  remonstrated  I 

against  this  arrogance,  yet  the  nobility  and  powerful  I 

interest  of  Postumius  prevailed,  and  C.  Junius  forbore  I 

to  dispute  what  he  perceived  he  could  not  resist  with  I 

success. 

Then  followed,  as  usual,  the  levying  of  the  legions  iiBcmpioji 
for  the  service  of  the  year ;  but  the  Samnites  were  so  ii>  iinriDg 
humbled  that  nothing  more  was  to  bo  feared  from  li 
them,  and  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  still  commanded  an 
army  in  Samnium  as  proconsul.  It  was  not  necessary 
therefore  for  the  consul  to  begin  active  operations 
immediately ;  but  he,  notwithstanding,  took  the  field 
with  hia  army,  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy's 
frontier.  In  the  course  of  the  late  campaigns,  he  had 
become  the  occupier  of  a  large  tract  of  the  territoiy 
conquered  from  the  Samnites ;  but  much  of  it  was 
uncleared  land,  and  as  slaves  at  Rome  were  yet  but 
few,  labourers  were  not  easily  to  be  procured  in  these 
remote  possessions  in  suJficient  numbers.  Postumius 
did  not  scruple  to  employ  his  soldiers  as  though  they 
had  been  his  slaves ;  he  set  two  thousand  *'  men  to 
work  in  felling  his  woods,  and  in  this  manner  he 
engaged  for  a  considerable  time  a  large  portion  of  a 
Oman  army. 
When,  at  last,  he  was  ready  to  commence  active  ii 

*°  Dionjilua,  XVl.  15. 

"  DioBjsina,  XVL  15.     Livy,  Epitinnp,  XI, 
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operationB  against  the  enemy,  his  pride  display! 
-■  itself  in  a  new  form,  Q,  Fabius  Gurges  was  still,  as 
we  have  seen,  commanding  an  army  in  Samnium  as 
proconsul ;  and  he  was  now  laying  siege  to  Cominium, 
which,  though  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Romans  two 
years  before,  appears  to  have  been  again  occupied  by 
the  Samnites  as  a  fortress ;  for  the  massy  walls  of 
their  towns  could  not  easily  be  destroyed,  and  these 
exist  in  many  instances  to  this  day,  encircling  nothing 
but  desolation  within  them.  The  consul  wrote  to 
Fabius  ",  ordering  him  to  withdraw  from  Samnium : 
Fabius  pleaded  the  authority  of  the  senate,  by  which 
he  had  been  continued  in  his  command ;  and  the 
senate  itself  sent  a  deputation  to  Postumius,  requirin] 
him  not  to  oppose  their  decree.  But  he  replied 
the  deputies,  that  so  long  as  he  was  consul  it  was 
him  to  command  the  senate,  not  for  the  senate 
dictate  to  him;  and  he  marched  directly  towards 
Cominium,  to  compel  Fabius  to  obedience  by  actual 
force,  Fabius  did  not  attempt  to  resist  him ;  and  the 
consul,  having  taken  the  command  of  both  armies, 
immediately  sent  Fabius  home. 

In  actual  war  Postumius  again  proved  himself 
able  soldier;  he  took  Cominium",  and  several  otl 
places,  and  he  conquered  the  important  post  of  Vl 
nusia,  and,  well  appreciating  the  advantages  of  its 
situation,  he  recommended  that  it  should  be  made  a 
Roman  colony.  The  senate  followed  his  advice,  but 
would  not  appoint  him  one  of  the  commissioners  '*  for 
assigning  the  lands  to  the  colonists,  and  superintend- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  new  settlement.  He  in 
turn  distributed  all  the  plunder  of  the  campi 
amongst  his  soldiers,  that  ho  might  not  enrich 
treasury ;  and  he  marched  home  and  gave  his  soldii 

"  Dionjsiiis.  XVI.  16.  "  DionjBiua,  SVI.  17. 
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leave  of  absence  jfrom  their  standards,  without  waiting  S^^^- 
for  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  Finally,  when  the  ' — v — ^ 
senate  refused  to  allow  him  to  triumph  ^\  he,  having 
secured  the  protection  of  three  of  the  tribunes,  cele- 
brated his  triumph  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  other  seven,  and  in  contempt  of  the  senate's 
refusal. 

For  such  a  course  of  outrageous  conduct,  he  was  He  is  tried 

o  '  and  heavilj 

prosecuted  as  soon  as  he  went  out  of  office,  by  two  of  fino^- 
the  tribunes,  and  was  condemned  by  all  the  three  and 
thirty  tribes  unanimously.  But  his  accusers  did  not 
prosecute  him  capitally,  they  only  sued  him  for  a  fine ; 
and  although  the  fine  was  the  heaviest  to  which  any 
Roman  had  been  hitherto  sentenced,  for  it  amounted 
to  500,000  asses  ",  yet  it  was  but  small  in  comparison 
of  the  penalties  imposed  with  far  less  provocation  by 
the  governments  of  Greece.  It  amounted,  in  Greek 
money,  to  no  more  than  fifty  thousand  drachmsB, 
whereas  Agis  the  king  of  Sparta  had  been  condemned, 
even  by  the  Spartans,  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
thousand*'  for  a  mere  want  of  judgment  in  his  military 
operations.  Postumius,  in  addition  to  his  own  large 
possessions,  would  probablyhave  many  wealthy  clients, 
who  were  bound  to  pay  their  patron' s  fine.  His  family, 
at  any  rate,  was  not  ruined  or  disgraced  by  his  sen- 
tence, for  his  son  was  elected  consul  a  few  years  after- 
wards in  the  third  year  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  particulars  recorded  of  this  ^"^'^  j, 
period,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  embassy  ^^^^ 
sent  to  Greece  in  the  year  462,  to  invite  the  god  god  JEaca- 
-^sculapius  to  Rome,  in  order  that  he  might  put  a  Rome, 
stop  to  the  plague  which  had  then  been  raging  for 
three  years.     The  head  of  the  embassy  was  Q.  Ogul- 

»»  Dionys.  XVI.  18.    Livy  relates  oonBulship,  of  which  it  is  related  by 

this  story  of  Postumius*  second  con-  Dionysius. 
sulship,  X.  37.    But  it  agrees  on        •*  Dionysius,  XVI.  18. 
every  account  better  with  his  third        "  Thucydides,  V.  d3. 
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CHAP,  nius  **,  the  proposer  of  the  law  by  which  the  com- 
mons had  been  admitted  to  the  sacred  offices  of  ponti- 
fex  and  augur,  and  who  more  recently,  as  curule  asdile, 
had  caused  the  famous  group  of  the  she- wolf  suckling 
Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  placed  by  the  sacred  fig- 
tree  in  the  comitium.  The  deputation  arrived  at 
Epidaurus,  the  peculiar  seat  of  ^sculapius,  and  en- 
treated permission  to  invite  the  god  to  Rome,  and 
that  they  might  be  instructed  how  to  offer  him  ac- 
ceptable worship.  This  was  no  unusual  request ;  for 
many  cities  had,  in  like  manner,  received  his  worship 
from  Epidaurus;  Sicyon",  Athens,  Pergamus,  and 
Cyrene.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  snakes  which  were 
sacred  to  the  god  crawled  from  his  temple  to  the  city 
of  Epidaurus,  and  from  thence  made  its  way  to  the 
sea-shore,  and  climbed  up  into  the  trireme  of  the  Ro- 
man ambassadors,  which  was  as  usual  drawn  up  on 
the  beach.  It  was  under  the  form  of  a  snake  that 
^sculapius  was  said  to  have  gone  to  Sicyon  '*,  when 
his  worship  was  introduced  there ;  and  the  Romans, 
instructed  by  the  Epidaurians,  considered  that  he  was 
now  going  to  visit  Rome  in  the  same  form,  and  they 
immediately  sailed  away  with  the  sacred  snake  to 
Italy.  But  when  they  stopped  at  Antium,  on  their 
way  home,  the  snake,  so  said  the  story  *^,  left  the  ship, 
and  crawled  out  into  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of 
iEsculapius,  for  the  god  it  seems  was  worshipped  at 
Antium  also,  and  coiled  himself  round  a  tall  palm 
tree,  where  he  remained  for  three  days.  The  Romans 
anxiously  waited  for  his  return  to  the  ship ;  and  at 
last  he  went  back,  and  did  not  move  again  till  the 
ship  entered  the  Tiber.     Then  when  she  came  to 

^*  Valerius  Maxiraus,  I.  8.     Auc-        «?  As  given  by  Valerius  Maxinms; 

tx)r  "  .1-  '  '«faibas/'  in  «  Ms-  I.  8,  by  the  author  "  de  Viris  mus- 

c"'  ."  tribus,"    and    above    all  by  Ovid, 

10.  26.  Metamorphos.  XV.  622,  Ac. 
.10. 
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Rome,  he  again  crawled  forth,  but  instead  of  landing  ^"^^y 

with  the  ambassadors,  he  swam  to  the  island  in  the  ■ ' 

middle  of  the  Tiber,  and  there  went  on  shore  and  re- 
mained quiet.  )  A  temple  was  built,  therefore,  to  the 
god  in  the  spot  which  he  had  himself  chosen ;  and  the 
island  to  this  day  preserves  the  memory  of  the  story, 
for  the  travertino,  which  was  brought  there  to  form 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  the  god,  has  been  cut 
into  a  rude  resemblance  of  a  trireme,  because  it  was 
on  ship-board  that  ^sculapius  had  first  visited  the 
Bomans,  and  received  their  worship.  \ 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Romans  did  '"•".""ry 
bring  back  with  tbem  a  snake  fi-Dm  Epidaums,  for  «''>'«■ 
there  was  a  breed  of  snakes  there,  said  to  be  pecuhar 
to  that  country  ",  and  perfectly  harmless,  which  were 
accounted  sacred  to  ^sculapius.  And  so  complete  is 
the  ascendancy  which  man's  art  has  obtained  over  the 
brute  creation,  that  it  is  very  possible  that  they  may 
have  been  trained  to  perform  various  feats  at  the 
bidding  of  their  keepers  ;  and  if  one  of  these,  as  is 
likely,  went  with  the  sacred  snake  to  Rome,  wonders 
may  have  really  been  exhibited  to  the  Roman  people, 
which  they  would  have  certainly  supposed  to  be  super- 
natural. 

This,  if  we  except  the  doubtful  story  of  the  em-  Mntui 
bassy  to  Athens  immediately  before  the  decemvirate,  or  wk 
and  one  or  two  deputations  to  consult  the  oracle  of  j^^ 
Delphi,  is  the  earliest  instance  recorded  by  the  Ro-Iheo™ki' 
man  annalists  of  any  direct  communication  between  ^^u^ 
their  country  and  Greece  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Commonwealth.     Greek  writers,  as  we  have  seen, 
mentioned  an  embassy  sent  to  Alexander  at  Babylon, 
and  a  remonstrance  made  by  Demetrius  PoUorcetes 
against  the  piracies  of  the  Antiatians,  at  a  time  when 
tliey  were  subject  to  tin;  Kunuuis.     Wc  may  be  sure, 
.  TI.  2S, 


at  any  rate,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centi 
'->  the  two  people  were  no  strangers  to  each  other  :  and 
whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  Demetrius  acknow- 
ledged  the  Romans  to  be  the  kinsmen  of  the  Greeks, 
yet  when  the  Epidaurians  gave  them  their  god  jEscu- 
lapius,  they  would  feel  that  they  were  not  giving  him 
to  a  people  utterly  barbarian,  but  to  one  which  bad 
for  centuiies  paid  divine  honours  to  Greek  beroea; 
which  worshipped  Hercules,  and  the  twin  gods  Castor 
and  Pollux;  and  which,  within  the  memory  of  the 
existing  generation,  had  erected  statues  in  the  comi- 
tium  to  the  wisest  and  bravest  of  the  men  of  Greece  '*, 
Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
Q.  Ogulnius  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language  to  address  the  Epidaurians,  aa 
Postumius  a  few  years  later  addressed  the  Tarenti 
without  the  help  of  an  interpreter. 
I        We  are  now  arrived,  however,  at  the  period 

the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  unavoidably  inl 
'  mix  with  one  another ;  when  the  greatest  prince  am 
"-general  of  the  Greek  nation  crossed  over  into  Italy, 
and  became  the  head  of  the  last  coalition  of  the^ 
Italian  states  against  Rome.  We  must  here  thi 
pause,  and  before  we  enter  upon  the  new  Sami 
and  Tarentine  war,  in  which  Pyrrhus  so  soon  Jm 
fered,  and  before  we  notice  those  renewed  hostilitiee 
with  the  Gauls,  which  owed  their  origin,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Tarentines,  we  must 
once  more  cross  the  sea,  after  an  interval  of  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  and  observe  what  was  now  the 
state  of  Greece  and  of  the  eastern  world ;  what  new 
powers  bad  succeeded  to  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and 


the 

in^H 
itoi^ 


"  J'iiny.  Hifitor.Natural.  XXXIV.  Delphian  oracle,  which  the  I      ... 

5  20,  ed.  Sillig.     These  etatuea  were  had  probahly  conanlted  after  their 

act  up  "  hello  Samniti,"  probably  in  dbsater  at  tho  puss  of  Caudiuna,  aa 

'  war;  and  were  erected  in  they  did  afterwards  after  tho    '  *   * 

B  of  the  oomioand  of  the  at  Cimnie.     Livy,  XXII.  57. 
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the  great  kinff  who  had  inherited  the  fragments  of   chap. 

,  ,  XXXIV. 

the  empire  of  Alexander,  and  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  various  states  of  the  Grecian  name  in  Gh'eece 
itself  and  in  Sicily.  We  must  endeavour  too  to  ob- 
tain some  more  lively  notion  of  Rome  and  the  Roman 
people  at  this  same  period,  than  could  be  gained  from 
the  imperfect  record  of  political  and  military  events  ; 
to  conceive  what  that  city  was  which  Cineas  likened 
to  a  temple ;  what  was  the  real  character  of  that 
people  whose  senate  he  described  as  an  assembly  of 
kings. 


CHAPTER  XXXV, 

STATE    OP    THE    EAST — KINGDOMS    OP    ALEXANDER'S     SUC- 

CESSOBS — SICILY — GREECE KINGDOM  OP    EPIRUS,  AND 

EARLY  FOKHINES  OP  PYRRHUS. 


"  When  he  was  strong,  the  great  horn  was  hroken ;  and  for  it  came  op 
four  notable  ones,  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven." — ^Dxkibl  YHI.  8. 


CHAP.    The  hundred  and  twenty-fourtli  Olympiad  witnessed, 
,j— — -^  says  Polybius  ^  the  first  revival  of  the  Achaaan  league. 
Olympiad  is  and  the  deaths  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  of  Lysi- 
abie  period  machus,  of  Scleucus  Xicator,  and  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus. 
hi8toJ5^^    The  same  period  was  also  marked  by  the  Italian  ex- 
pedition of  Pyrrhus,  and  immediately  afterwards  fol- 
lowed the  great  inroad  of  the  Grauls  into  Greece  and 
Asia,  their  celebrated  attack  upon  Delphi,  and  their 
establishment  in  the  heart  of   Asia  Minor,  in  the 

'  Poljbins,  II.  41.     Some  expla-  the  most  important  oonseqnenoes ; 

nation  may  perhaps  be  required  of  and  this  distinctDess  arose  nt>m  the 

the  length  of  this  chapter,  devoted  spread  of  the  Greek  language  and 

as  it  i:i  to  matters  not  directly  con-  manners  over  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 

nected  ijjth  the  Roman  history  of  Eg^^pt,  by  Alexander's    conquests, 

the  fifth  centnry  of  Rome.     But  it  and  the  establishment  of  his  snoces- 

is  impossible  to  forget  that  all  the  sive  kingdoms.     As  for  the  notices 

countries  here   spoken  of  will  sue-  of  Greece  itsell',  of  Sparta,  of  Thebes, 

oessively  become  parts  of  the  Roman  and  of  Athens,  they  cannot  plead 

empire ;  the  wars  in  which  they  were  quite  the  same  justification  :  bat  I 

engaged  with  Rome  will  hereafter  trust  that  they  may  be  forg^ren,  as 

cbom  our  attention,  and   therefore  an  almost  involuntary  tribute  of  re- 

their  condition  immediately  before  spect  and  affection  to  old  assoeiiip 

thos^               cannot   be  considered  tions  and  immortal  names,  on  which 

abject.     Besides,  the  we  can  scarcely  dwell  too   long  or 

the   eastern  empire  too  often. 
/n  was  productive  of 
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I-  country  wliicb  afterwarda  was  called  from  them  Ga-  ^Si^- 
latia.  This  coincidence  of  remarkable  events  is  '- — ^— -^ 
enough  of  itself  to  attract  attention;  and  the  names 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  contain,  in  a  manner, 
tho  germ  of  the  whole  history  of  the  eastern  world  ; 
all  its  interests  and  all  its  most  striking  points  may 
be  fully  comprehended,  when  these  names  have  been 
rendered  significant,  and  we  have  formed  a  distinct 
notion  of  the  persons  and  people  which  they  de- 
signate. 

Forty  years  *  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Alex-  sdcucui  it 
under,  when  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  last  survivor  of  his  bTPioien.)- 
generals,  was  assassinated  at  Lysimachia  ^  by  Ptolemy  «hn  tfiwi 
Ceraunus.  The  old  man,  for  Seleucus  was  more  than  ofMm^t 
seventy-five  years  old,  had  just  before  destroyed  the  '"'" 
kingdom  of  Lysimacbus,  the  last  survivor  except  him- 
self of  the  immediate  successors  and  former  generals 
of  Alexander ;  and  after  fifty  years'  absence,  was  re- 
turning as  the  sovereign  of  Asia  to  that  country  which 
be  had  lefb  as  an  unknown  officer  in  Alexander's  army. 
But  an  oracle,  it  is  said,  bad  bidden  him  beware  of 
Europe*;  for  that  the  appoint-ed  seatof  his  fortunes  was 
Asia.  And  scarcely  had  he  landed  on  tho  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  when  be  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his 
own  followers,  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus",  the  half  brother 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  the  reigning  king  of  Egypt, 
whohadfirst  been  arefugee  at  the  court  of  Lysimachus, 
and,  after  his  death,  had  been  taken  into  the  service 
of  Seleucus,  and  bad  been  treated  by  him  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  confidence.  Seleucus'  vast 
kingdom,  which  reached  from  the  Hellespout  to  the 

'  Aleiuniit-r    died    Olymp.    114.  '  Appian,  Syriac.  63. 

1-2.   B.O.  323.     Seleucua   was  itiur-  '  PloleniT  Ceraunua  was  the  son 

Jcred  Olvnip.  124-4.  B.C.  280.     See  of  IHfllemy'  Soter.  by  Eurydiec.  the 

Fynm  Cliulon.  Faeti  Ilellenici.  daui;lif«r    of   AiiUpater;    Plolemj 

*  Appiar,  Sjriftc.  Ii2.     Porphyry,  Philadvlpliiia  was  hie  son  by  Berc- 

apud  EQBebiain>  Chronie.  p.  63,  ed.  nice.     Poqihyrj,  spud    Euscb.    p. 

Scalit;er.  C3.     PailsAii[as,  I.  6. 
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n\K\\     Indus,  wiis  inherited  by  his  son  Antiochus^:  but  his 

XXXV  .  .. 

'^  ^'— ^'  nnuiioror  soizcxl  upon  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  which 

hrtvinj;  boon  in  rapid  succession  filled  by  various  com- 

potitors,  and  having  lastly  been  occupied  by  Lysima- 

chus»  now,  in  con30i|uence  of  his  overthrow  and  death, 

and  of  tho  luunlor  of  his  conqueror,  seemed  to  lie 

opon  to  tho  first  pretender. 

ivirw^y  Solouous  outHvovl  bv  about  two  years '  his  old  aDy 

!«(«•  <vi^>  and  his  pn^tootor  in  his  utmost  need,  Ptolemv  the  son 

t>nvtt^.  Ana  of  l.i^j?us  king  of  Egypt.  With  more  unbroken  good 

''*^*^       fortuno  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  Ptolemy  had 


rtMuainoil  master  of  E^vpt*  first  as  satrap  and  after- 
w:u\is  as  king.  tn>m  the  first  division  of  Alexander's 
ouipirodown  to  tho  period  of  his  own  death.  The 
distinct  and  almost  unassailable  position  of  £gypc 
savixl  it  from  tho  sudden  conquests  which  oAien 
ohattgxxi  tho  fonuuo  of  other  countries ;  ibe  deserts 
and  tho  Ni'o  K^muxi  a  K^rrler  no:  oasSv  :o  &eoTeT««cne- 

>s   •  . 

«        <  ^         * «  %  %,   «*V    « ••  «        •«■  «V        k«        aa.^       V'«^«    9k      «   A  «_  Ik   •.  w  ■■'.A    ^a'A     .^^hf  A      Sl^MWi^.^^ 


r,v\\: 


^      »   t^  ^«  ««  ^       ^  ' 


4    ««^    ««        V  V 


1^    .^  1  ^ 


.r 
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without  any  exception,  the  most  compact  and  secure    chap. 
of  all  the  kingdoms  formed  out  of  Alexander's  empire.  ^ — ^^_«L» 

When  Alexander  died  at  Babylon,  only  seven  years  The  oreok 
had  elapsed  since  his  conquest  of  Persia,  and  not  more  was  not 
than  four  since  his  victory  over  Porus  and  his  cam-  Aiextn-  ^ 
paign  in  India.  Thathis  conquests  could  not  have  been  •'"**• 
completely  consolidated  within  so  short  a  ^period,  is 
evident ;  but  it  aflFords  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  Greek  race  over  the  Asiatics,  that  the 
sudden  death  of  the  great  conqueror  did  not  destroy 
his  unfinished  work ;  that  not  a  single  native  chief 
ventured  to  assert  the  independence  of  his  country, 
but  every  province  continued  in  the  unity  of  the 
Macedonian  empire,  and  obeyed  without  dispute  a 
Macedonian  satrap  ^K  Nor  did  the  subsequent  wars 
between  the  Macedonian  generals  destroy  the  spell  of 
their  superiority.  Eumenes  and  Antigonus  carried 
on  their  contest  in  Susiana  and  Media,  and  disposed 
at  their  will  of  all  the  resources  of  those  countries; 
and,  after  the  murder  of  the  last  of  Alexander's  chil- 
dren, fourteen  years  after  his  own  death,  when  obedi- 
ence was  no  longer  claimed  even  nominally  for  the 
blood  and  name  of  the  great  conqueror,  still  the  Greek 
dominion  was  unshaken ;  and  Seleucus,  by  birth  a 
simple  Macedonian  subject,  sat  undisturbed  in  Ba- 
bylon, on  the  throne  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  held 
the  country  of  Cyrus  as  one  amongst  his  numerous 
provinces. 

This  continuance  of  the  Macedonian  power  was  This  wai 

,     owing  portlT 

owing,  no  doubt,  in  no  small  measure,  to  Alexander  s  to  bis  conci- 
comprehensive  wisdom.      He  made    a  Macedonian  Hey  tomad* 

^  the  Aiiatict. 

"  See  the  account  of  the  division  the  list ;  only  Oxyartes,  the  father 

of  the  provinces,  and  of  the  Mace-  of  Boxana,  Alexander's  queen,  had 

donian  generals  appointed  to  be  sa-  the  country  of  the  Paropaxnisadie ; 

traps  over  each,  in  Justin,  XIII.  4.  ♦'""'  ^ — •■  and  Taxilas  retained  for 

and  Diodorus,  XVIII.  3. 39.    Thf  --'^emments  on  the 

is  scarcely  a  single  Asiatic  naoM  •  ^. 
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soldier  of  his  guard,  Peucestes  ",  eatrap  of  Persia 
-^  the  simple  soldier,  unfettered  by  any  literary  or  phi- 
losophical pride,  did  not  scruple  to  adopt  the  Persian 
dress,  and  to  learn  the  Persian  language;  confirming 
his  own  and  his  nation's  dominion  by  those  very  com- 
pliances which  many  of  his  more  cultivated  but  less 
wise  countrymen  regarded  aa  an  unworthy  condescen- 
sion to  the  barbarian  ".  The  youth  of  the  Asiatic 
provinces'*  were  enlisted  in  the  Macedonian  army, 
were  taught  the  discipline  of  the  phalanx,  and  the  use 
of  the  Greek  shield  and  spike;  the  bravest  of  them 
were  admitted  into  the  more  distinguished  bodies  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  known  by  the  name  of  the  king's 
companions ;  and  the  highest  of  the  Persian  nobility 
were  made,  together  with  the  noblest  of  the  Mace- 
donians, officers  of  the  king's  body-guard.  Thus, 
where  the  insulting  display  of  superiority  was  avoi< 
its  reality  was  felt  and  acknowledged  without 
muring;  and  when  the  king's  officers  became  ii 
pendent  satraps,  the  Asiatics  saw  their  Macedonian 
comrades  preferred,  almost  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, to  these  dignities,  and  they  themselves  remained 
the  subjects  of  men  whom  they  had  so  lately 
nominally  their  equals. 

Thus  there  was  spread  over  Asia,  from  the  shi 
of  the  ^gean  to  the  Indus,  and  over  the  whole 
1-  Egypt  also,  an  outer  covering  at  the  least  of  G: 
•  civilization,  however  thinly  it  might  have  been 
on  here  and  there,  on  the  solid  and  het«rogeni 
mass  below.  The  native  languages  were  not  e; 
l)ated,  they  were  not  even  driven,  as  afterwards  in  the 
western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empii'c,  to  a  few 
mountainous  or  remote  districts ;  they  remained  pro- 
bably in  general  use  for  all  the  common  purposes  of 

"  Arnsn,  de  Eipedit.   Aleiand,         '»  Arrian,  VTI.  6 


inus, 

)id«^^ 
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ife;  but  Greek  was  every  where  the  medium  of  com-  chap. 
munication  between  the  natives  of  different  countries;  ■ — '-^ — ^ 
it  was  the  language  of  the  court,  of  the  government, 
and  of  literature.  Many  new  cities  were  also  founded, 
where  the  predominant  element  of  the  population  was 
Greelc  from  the  beginning:  such  as  Antioch,  Laodicea, 
Apaniea,  Seleucia  in  Syria  '*,  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris, 
and  many  other  places  built  also  by  the  same  founder, 
Seleucus,  in  the  several  provinces  of  his  empire. 
From  these  an  influence  was  communicated  to  other 
cities  in  their  neighbourhood,  which  were  older  than 
the  Greek  conquest;  and  the  Greek  character  was 
revived  in  places,  which,  like  Tarsus,  claimed  to  bo 
originally  Grecian  settlements  ",  but  in  the  lapse  of 
years  had  become  barbarized. 

In  this  manner  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  were  pervaded  un»f  a»j» 
in  every  part  by  the  language  and  institutions  ofi«iujtho 
Greece,  and  retained  the  iinpression  through  many  minion,  >nd 
centuries  down  to  the  period  of  the  Saracen  and  ^"^edhj 
Turkish  conquerors.  Upper  Asia,  from  the  Euphra-  "'i™ 
tes  to  the  Indus,  was  affected  much  more  shghtly;  and  *""' 
the  connexion  of  these  countries  with  Greece  was 
finally  broken  about  thirty  years  after  the  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  by  -the  restoration  of  a 
native  monarchy  in  the  line  of  the  Arsacidte  ".     Seleu- 


very    hard-fou^bt    biittte. 

e   Niebuhr's   Kleine  Schrif- 

!03.     Might  not  tko  lona  of 

,   to   nliotn    the    Ph<EniL'ituiB 

to  Boch     Bold  laraelitish  cnptivei  at  a  much 

^roundfl     earlier  period   (Joel  iti.  6^,  be  the 

Greek  settlfrs  on  the  Cilician  ooact, 


vKaniSirTav  'Apyttaii  jiar^  (^njuiv  ten,  p. 

•loCt.    Stnibo,  XIV.  p.  673.    " 
eboald  not  pay  mnch  regft'  '  ' 
a  story,  were  there  not  otln 
for  believing  that  the  Gi 

Tery  eariy  period  had  settled  on  the  as  well  as  the  more  remote  iahabi 

cotutfi  of  Cittcia.     See  the  remark-  tant«  ofGreece  itself? 
able  statement  jtreserved  in  the  Ar-         "  In    Olyrap.    132-3,    B.C.   260. 

menian  trunttlalion  of  Kusebiuti,  and  Tbi:(  vae  in  the  reign  of  Antiocliua 

copied  by  EuflcbiuB  from  Alexander  Theos.     See    Justin,  XLI.  i,  who 

Pulyhintor  or  Abydenus,  that  Sen-  makes   a  miabike,   however,   as   lo 

nauherib    was    called    down     from  the  reign,  and  Arrian,  Parthic.  apud 

Ninevtfh   by  the  news  of  a  Greek  Pbotium,   p.    17,  ed.  Sekker.     See 

ent  on  Cilia.i,  which  he  repelled  also  Fjnes  Clinton,  Fasti  Hr 
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n-\P-  cia  on  the  Tigris  then  became  the  capital  c 
-.'— ^  barian  sovereign ;  and  although  it,  with  some  of  the 
other  Greek  cities  founded  by  Seleucus"  in  Media  and 
Parthia,  had  not  lost  their  national  character  oven  in 
the  time  of  Strabo,  yet  it  was  enongh  if  they  could 
retain  it  tliemselves;  there  was  no  possibility  of  com- 
municating it  in  any  degree  to  the  nations  around 
them, 
b^if^rak  We  may  be  excused  however  from  exteDding  our 
li^n  KiMhig  '^^'^  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  may  return  to  a  more 
Minor*  minute  examination  of  those  countries  of  western  Asia 
and  Africa  which  were  all  destined  to  become  suc- 
cessively provinces  of  Rome.  And  here,  although  we 
at  first  sight  see  nothing  but  the  two  great  monarchies 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  yet  a  nearer  view  shows  us  some 
smaller  kingdoms  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the 
strength  of  the  first  Macedonian  kings,  and  esta- 
blished themselves  boldly  against  the  weakness  of 
their  successors :  kingdoms  ruled  by  a  race  of  princes, 
partly  or  chiefly  of  barbarian  descent,  but  where  the 
Greek  character  notwithstanding  gave  the  predomi- 
nant colour  to  their  people,  and  even  to  themselves. 
Such  were  the  kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  on 
the  northern  side  of  Asia  Minor,  Another  distinct 
state,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  was  formed  in  the  125th 
Olympiad  by  the  settlement  of  the  Gauls  to  the  south 
of  Bithynia,  and  to  the  north-west  of  Cappadocia:  aud 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  grew  up  not  long  afterwa 
on  tlie  coasts  of  the  ^gean  and  the  Propontis  ; 
as  yet  it  had  not  come  into  existence. 
fiomot      In  the  124th  Olympiad  ZipEetes  '*  or  Zibsetes  ^ 


Vol.  III.  under  the  year  B.C.  250, 
i.ii.C.  404.    _         _ 

'/iXt^avSpoa,  ipv\aic^s  SvtKtv  rue 
avyKvpBvvrav  aiiTij  ffap^pav.  Pulv- 
biuR.  X.  27. 


"  Ho  reigned  from  336  B.O.'' 
278,  and  viae  hom  in  361,  " 
father  Bus  was  bom  in  3 
Memnon,  apud  Pbotium, 
228.  ed.  Bekker. 
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still,  at  the  age  of  more  than  seventy, 
the  Bithynians.  His  father  had  seen  the  tom-nt  of  - 
Alexander's  invasion  pass  by  him  without  touching 
his  dominions;  and  whilst  the  conqueror  was  engaged 
in  Upper  Asia,  the  Bithynian  prince  bad  repelled 
Trith  success  the  attack  of  one  of  his  generals,  who 
"was  left  behind  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
tries which  Alexander  had  merely  overrun.  After 
Alexander's  death,  European  Thrace  and  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Eusine  were  assigned  in  the  general  par- 
tition of  the  empire  to  Lysimachus ;  but  the  Bithy- 
nian princes  held  their  ground  against  him,  and  still 
continued  to  reign  over  a  territory  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive, till  Lysimachus  and  his  dominions  were  con- 
quered by  Seleucus  in  the  battle  on  the  plain  of  Corua 
in  Phrygia.  Zipsetes  then  was  as  jealous  of  Seleucus 
as  he  had  been  before  of  Lysimachus ;  and  after 
Seleucus'  death  .he  cherished  the  same  feelings  to- 
wards his  son  Antiochus,  and  continued  to  resist  him 
with  success  till  the  end  of  his  life. 
■    In  the  geography  of  Herodotus"  the  name  of  Cap-  c>«>ad«k 

Ipadocia  is  applied  to  the  whole  breadth  of  Asia  Minor"  '"  '"'' 
'TbotioB,  vho  was  patriarcli  of  Con-  to  give  the  sueceMion  tuid  the  dates 
^■bntinople  in  the  mtter  half  ot  the  oftiiereigiiaof  thow obscure  princM. 
^tintlt  century,  has  left  a  sort  of  So  capricioas  is  the  chance  whioh 
tetalogae  niiioun^_,  or  rather  an  ab-  has  preseired  eotae  portions  of  an- 
•tnct,  of  the  varions  books  which  cient  history  from  oblivion,  while  it 
Be  was  in  the  habit  of  rending.  In  has  utterly  destroyed  all  record  of 
this  work. which  he  called  his  hbrary,  others.  But  Photiua'  library,  coin- 
there  are  preserved  abridgments  of  piled  in  the  ninth  century,  shows 
many  books  which  would  otherwise  what  trcBanres  of  Greek  utfrature 
have  been  allogrther  lost  tans;  and  were  then  existing  at  Constanti- 
amongst  the  rent  there  is  an  abatract  nople,  which  in  the  course  of  the 
of  a  historyof  Herncica  on  the  Eux-  six  following  centuries  perished 
ine  SCO,  written  by  one  Memnon,  irrecoverablT.  In  this  respect  the 
who  flonrisbed  at  a  period  not  cer-  French  and  Venetian  conquest  in 
tatnly  known,  but  which  cannot  be  the  thirteenth  century  was  tar  more 
placed  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  destmctive  than  the  Turkish  oon- 
early  Boman  emperors.  In  speak-  quest  in  the  fifteenth. 
ing  of  Heraclea,  Memnon  was  often  »  Herodot.  I.  72.  76,  compared 
lea  to  noticethe  neighboaring  kings  with  V.  49. 
of  Bithynia,  and  thus  we  are  enabled 
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eastward  of  tbe  Halys,  from  the  chain  of  Taurus 
■■  tho  shores  of  the  Euxine.  The  government  of  all  this 
country  had  been  bestowed  by  Darius",  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  on  one  of  the  Persian  chiefs  who  had  taken 
part  with  him  in  the  conspiracy  against  Smerdia,  and 
it  bad  remained  from  that  time  forward  with  his  pos- 
terity. But  in  the  time  of  Xenophon",  the  tribes 
along  the  Euxine  were  practically  independent  of  any 
Persian  satrap,  and  the  name  of  Cappadocia  was  then, 
as  afterwards,  restricted  to  the  southern  and  more 
inland  part  of  tlie  country.  The  same  state  of  things 
prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedon;  Scylax  in  his  Periplua  notices  a  number  of 
barbarian  tribes  between  Colchis  and  Paphlagonia; 
yet  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Paphlagonia  he 
places  what  he  calls  Assyria;  and  Syria,  as  we  know, 
was  the  name  anciently  given  by  the  Greeks  to  that 
country  which  they  afterwards  learned  to  call  by  its 
Persian  name  Cappadocia  ".  But  while  the  southern 
part  of  their  old  satrapy  passed  into  other  hands,  the 
descendants  of  Darius'  fellow-conspirator  strength- 
ened their  hold  on  the  northern  part  of  their  original 
dominion;  and  in  the  reign  of  Alexander,  Mithri- 
dates,  son  of  Arlobarzanes,  is  called-'  by  Diodorus 
"king,"  and  his  kingdom  extended  along  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine  from  tho  confines  of  Bithynia  to  those  of 
Colchis.  Though  a  king,  however,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  vassal  by  Alexander's  general,  Antigonus,  wl 


=>  Polybius,  V.  43.  Diodorus, 
XIX.  40.  Appian,  Mithridat.  9. 
112,  roakeB  Uithridatog  to  have 
been  descended  from  Darius  him- 
self. Wb  find  no  Mithridatea 
AriobarzaQcu  ir 
the    conepitatd 


'■*  Hsrodot.  I.  72. 
PeripluB  of  the  Euiin 
Man'taniu    of    Uernclea    (Hudwn, 
Geogr.  Min.  p.  73),  it  is  said  that 
tho   Cajipadocianii   were    lulled    hf 


ultjaaanh 


;rof  the^liaUof    some  Whitfl  ayriaiis.  and  th»t  ^ 
'1   geographers   made   Cappa* 
end   aa  fur  aa   the  coaat  a 

'  Diodorus.  XVI.  90. 
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he,  after  the  death  of  Eumenes,  became  master  of  all  chap. 
Asia  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  ^gasau  ;  and  Anti-  ^  .^'- 
goniis  suspecting  his  fidelity  when  he  was  on  the  eve 
of  his  decisive  struggle  against  Cassander,  Ptolemy, 
Selencus,  and  Lysimachus,  caused  him  to  bo  put  to 
death  ".  His  son  Mithridates,  notwithstanding,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  dominions,  retained  them  during 
4he  lifetime  of  Seleucus,  and  for  a  period  of  nearly 
eighteen  years  afterwards,  and  having  lived  to  witness 
the  irruption  '^  of  the  Gauls  and  their  settlements  on 
the  very  borders  of  his  kingdom,  died,  after  a  reign 
of  thirty-six  years,  immediately  before  the  beginning 
of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  turn 
hj  his  son  Ariobarzanes. 

Southern  Cappadocia  meanwhile  had  passed  before  Somiiern 
the  conquest  of  Alexander  into  the  hands  of  a  satrap  ''''"  ""^ 
named  Arlarathes  ",  to  whom  Diodorus  gives  the  title 
of  king.  Like  every  other  prince  and  state  in  Asia, 
ho  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Mace- 
donian invasion,  but  Alexander's  death  broke,  as  he 
supposed,  the  spell  of  the  Greek  dominion,  and  Arla- 
rathes ventured  to  dispute  the  decision  of  the  council 
lof  generals  which  had  assigned  Cappadocia  to  Eu- 
lenes,  and  to  retain  the  possession  of  it  himself. 
Such  an  example  of  resistance,  if  successful,  might 
have  at  once  dissolved  the  Macedonian  empire;  and 
Perdiccas  hastened  to  put  it  down.  He  encountered 
Ariarathes  ",  defeated  him,  made  him  prisoner,  and 
crucified  him ;  and  then,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  council,  bestowed-  the  government  of 
Cappadocia  on  Eumenes.  The  nephew  and  heir  of 
Ariarathes,  who  also  bore  his  name,  took  refuge  "  in 


"  Diodorus.  XX.  111. 

"  Mfiniion,    apn " 
229.    ed    Bekker, 
111. 

^  Diodorua,    XI 


•  Diodorue.  XXXt.  apud   Pho- 
m.ttndXVlII.  16. 
"  Diodorai,  XXXI.  apnd  Fhat. 
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Armenia,  and  there  waited  for  better  times.  He  em 
'  the  Macedonian  power  divided  against  itself;  Per- 
diccas,  his  uncle's  conqueror,  liad  been  killed  by  his 
own  soldiers ;  Eumenes,  who  had  been  made  satrap  of 
Cappadocia,  had  been  put  to  death  by  Antigonus ; 
and  Antigonus,  who  bad  become  sovereign  of  all  Asia 
Minor,  was  engaged  in  war  with  Seleucua  the  ruler  of 
Mesopotamia  and  the  eastern  provinces.  Amidst 
their  quarrels,  Ariarathes,  with  the  help  of  the  prince 
of  Armenia,  made  his  way  back  to  his  country,  drove 
out  the  Macedonian  garrisons  by  which  it  was  occn- 
pied,  and  made  himself  king  of  Cappadocia. 

The  sovereignty  of  a  native  prince  gratified  the 
.  national  feelings  of  the  people,  while  from  a  Greek 
ruler  they  may  have  derived  some  improvements 
art  and  civilization.  But  from  neither  were 
L  Ukelyto  receive  the  blessings  of  just  and  good  govi 
ment ;  and  in  this  respect,  probably,  tlie  Greek  and 
barbarian  rulers  were  perfectly  on  a  level  with  each 
other.  From  time  immemorial  indeed,  in  Asia,  go- 
vernment had  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  than  \o 
exact  from  the  people  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
revenue,  and  the  system  of  finance  consisted  merely 
in  the  unscrupulous  practice  of  oppression  and  fraud. 
Never  was  there  a  more  disgraceful  monument  of  an 
unprincipled  spirit  in  such  matters,  than  that  strange 
collection  of  cases  of  open  robbery  or  fraudulent 
dealing,  which  was  so  long  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  and 
which  still  is  to  be  found  amongst  his  works,  under 
the  title  of  the  second  book  of  the  Economics.  Its 
real  date  and  author  are  unknown'" ;  but  it  must 
have  been  written  for  the  insti-uction  of  some  piince 
or  state  in  Asia,  and  it  gives  a  curious  picture  of  the 

'°  See  the  &rlicle  on  this  subject     t}ie  fint  Tolame  oT  the  Pliilolug^iod 
in  Niebohr's  Kleine   Schiiflen,  p.    Musenm. 
ad  atiolber  by  Mr.  Lenis,  in 
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ordinary  ways  and  means  of  a  satrap  or  dynast,  as  ^^^ 
well  as  of  the  expedients  by  which  they  might  supply  ' — ^ — ' 
their  extraordinary  occasions.  "  A  sata'ap's  revenue," 
says  the  writer  '^  "  arises  from  six  sources ;  from  his 
tithes  of  the  produce  of  all  the  land  in  his  satrapy ; 
from  his  domains ;  from  his  customs ;  from  his  duties 
levied  on  goods  within  the  country,  and  his  market 
dues ;  from  his  pastures ;  and  sixthly,  from  his  sun- 
dries," amongst  which  last  are  reckoned  a  poll-tax  ", 
and  a  tax  on  manufacturing  labour.  And  amongst  a 
king's  ways  and  means  is  expressly  mentioned  a 
tampering  with  the  currency,  and  a  raising  or  lower- 
ing of  the  value  of  the  coin  '^  as  it  might  suit  his 
purposes. 

But  far  above  the  kingdoms   of  Asia,   whether  Fw»  Ow J 
Greek  or  semi-barbarian,  were  those  free  Greek  cities  coMt»  of 
which  lined  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
Trapezus,  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Euxine, 
to  Soli  and  Tarsus,  with  their  Greek  or  half  Greek 
population,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and 
almost  on  the  frontier  of  Syria.      Of  these  Greek 
cities,  Sinope  and  Heraclea  were  the  most  famous 
on  the  north  coast;  the  shore  of  the  jEgean  was 
covered  with  towns  whose  names  had  been  famous 
from  remote  ages ;  but  the  noblest  state,  not  of  Asia 
Minor  only,  but  almost  of  the  whole  world,  was  the 
great  and  free  and  high-minded  commonwealth  of 
Rhodes. 

The  island  of  Rhodes,  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  iJi'ii'**;,,^ 
Peloponnesian  war,  was  divided  between  the  throe  JJ^iJJJ,' 
Dorian  cities,  Lindus*^,  lalysus,  and  Camirus.      But  •"**  **»«)"•* 

mro  y^f,  awo  tup  tp  rj  x*^P9  ^^^  ayfut^vofiiyrf. 

y€Poft€Pt»p,  dwo  fftw€pu0P,  awo  tmXmp,  "  ir<oi  rb  p6uuffi4t  Xtytt,  wttiftp  ff/il 

dwo  fiotnajfiarmp,    tmh   ^wp  SKkwp,  if&rt  nmop  h  timPfrP  ifmffrin¥, 

(Economic.  II.  1.  ^  Thiiry4klini,  VIH,  ii, 
^  €Kni  ^,  4  awo  rifp  ShXwp,  iif^ 
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ia  the  93rd  Olympiad,  about  three  years  before  1 
'  battle  of  iEgospotami,  the  three  states  agreed  to 
found  a  common  capital ",  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  the  island,  and  from  that  time  forwards  the 
city  of  Rhodes  became  eminent  amongst  the  cities  of 
the  Greek  name.  It  was  built  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  island,  after  a  plan  given  by  Hippodamus  of 
Milotua  '",  the  most  famous  architect  of  his  age,  and 
it  stood  partly  on  the  low  ground  nearly  at  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  partly,  like  Genoa,  oc  the  side  of  the 
hill,  which  formed  a  semicircle  round  the  lower  part 
of  the  town.  Rhodes  was  famous  alike  in  war  and 
peace  ;  the  great  painter  Protogenes  enriched  it  with 
pictures  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  which  were 
universally  admired ;  the  famous  colossal  figure  of 
the  sun,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  which 
bestrode  the  harbour's  mouth,  was  reputed  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world  ;  and  the  heroic  resistance  of 
the  Rhodians  against  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  no 
less  glorious,  than  the  defence  of  the  same  city  against 
the  Turks  in  lator  times  by  the  knights  of  St.  John. 
But  Rhodes  could  yet  boast  of  a  better  and  far  rarer 
glory,  in  the  justice  and  mutual  kindness  which  dis- 
tinguished her  political  institutions,  and  the  social 
relations  of  her  citizens";  and,  above  all,  in  that 
virtue,  so  rare  in  every  age,  and  almost  unknown  to 
the  nations  of  anticiuity,  a  spirit  of  general  benevo- 
lence, and  of  forbearance  even  towards  enemies.  The 
naval  power  of  Rhodeswas  great,  but  it  was  employed, 
not  for  purposes  of  ambition,  but  to  put  down  pii'acy'". 
And  in  the  heat  of  the  great  siege  of  their  city,  when 
Demetrius  did  not  scruple  to  employ  against  them 

"  Diodoms,  XILL  75.  iroXiTtuofKn]  ■oXXiirTa  ruv'EXX^vur, 

"  Cwnpare  Strabo,  XIV,  p.  6Gi,  is  the  chnracter  given  oi'  Rliodcs  by 

and  AriBtot.  Politic.  II.  6.  uid  Dio-  Diodome.  XX.  61. 

doruH.  XIX.  «.  »»  Diodnni»,    XX.    81. 

"  Strabo,     XIV.    p.    662,    663,  XIV.  p.  052. 
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the  pirates  *•  whose  crimes  they  had  repressed,  and  chap. 
when  a  thousand  ships,  belonging  to  merchants  of  _  xxxv. 
various  nations,  had  come  to  the  siege,  like  eagles  to 
the^  carcase,  to  make  their  profit  out  of  the  expected 
plunder  of  the  town,  and  out  of  the  sale  of  its  citizens 
as  slaves,  this  noble  people  rejected  with  indignation 
the  proposal  of  some  ill-judging  orators,  to  pull  down 
the  statues  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  *•,  and  re- 
solved that  their  present  hostility  to  those  princes 
should  not  tempt  them  to  destroy  the  memorials  of 
their  former  friendship.  The  Rhodians,  in  the  midst 
of  a  struggle  for  life  and  death,  allowed  the  statues  of 
their  enemies  to  stand  uninjured  in  the  heart  of  their 
city.  The  Romans,  after  all  danger  to  themselves 
was  over,  could  murder  in  cold  blood  the  Samnite 
general,  C.  Pontius,  to  whom  they  owed  not  only  the 
respect  due  to  a  brave  enemy,  but  gratitude  for  the 
generosity  with  which  he  had  treated  them  in  his 
day  of  victory. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  state  The  iitei». 
of  Asia  in  the  125th  Olympiad;  but  it  shoxild  be  re-  ^riod  hai* 
membered,  that  although  the  Greek  literature  of  this  wi"iij  m- 
period  was  very  voluminous,  yet  it  has  so  entirely  "' 
perished,  that  hardly  a  single  writer  has  escaped  the 
wreck.     Thus  we  know  scarcely  more  of  Greece  and 
Asia  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  than 
we  know  of  Rome  itself;  that  is,  we  have  in  both 
cases  the  skeleton  of  political  and  miUtary  events, 
but  we  have  no  contemporary  pictures  of  the  real 
state  of  either  nation.     Almost  the  sole  remains  of 
the  Greek  literature  of  this  period  are,  perhaps,  that 
treatise  on  public  economy  or  finance,  which  has  been 
falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle*^,  and  the  corrupt  fi:'ag- 

^  Diodorns,  XX.  82,  83.  seems  to  me  certam  ;  but  I  do  not 

^  Diodorus,  XX.  93.  think  that  it  can  be  much  later  than 

^*  That  it  is  not  Aristotle's  work     Aristotle's   age,  for  the  writer  ap- 
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CHAP,    ments  of  DicaBarclius,  a  scholar  of  Aristotle,  and  a 

XXXV 

-.  friend  of  Theophrastus,  on  the  topography  of  Greece. 
And  not  only  the  contemporary,  but  the  later  litera- 
ture, which  might  have  illustrated  these  times,  has 
also  for  the  most  part  perished ;  the  entire  and  con- 
nected history  of  Diodorus  ends  for  us  with  the  119th 
Olympiad,  and  the  history  of  the  subsequent  years 
can  be  gleaned  only  from  scattered  and  meagre 
sources;  from  one  or  two  of  the  lives  of  Plutarch, 
from  Justin's  abridgment,  from  the  mere  sketches 
contained  in  Appian,  and  from  the  fragments  of  the 
chronologers,  which  are  exclusively  chronological, 
preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius. 

The  names  of  Sicily,  of  Syracuse,  and  of  Agatho- 
u"'^^-  cles,  are  never  once  mentioned  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
Mxiety  the  ^o^l^s  of  Livy,  whilc  hc  is  giving  the  history  of  the 
Sa* 'X?  second  and  third  Samnite  wars  ;  nor  would  any  one 
suspect  from  his  narrative,  that  there  had  existed 
during  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  from  436  to 
about  464  or  465  ",  separated  from  Italy  only  by  a 
narrow  strait,  one  of  the  greatest  powers  and  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  to  be  found  at  that  time  in 
the  world.  But  this  is  merely  one  of  the  consequences 
of  the  absence  of  all  Roman  historians  contemporary 


SiaLT. 
Tb«  Ko 


dct. 


pears   to   regard   the   dominion    of 
Alexander   as   still   being   one   go- 
verned by  the  king,  with  his  satraps 
in  the  several  provinces;    a  notion 
which  certainlv  may  have  outlasted 
the  life  of  Alexander  himself,  for 
his   generals  for  several  years  pro- 
fessed to  he  the  subjects  of  his  in- 
fant   son,   but    which    must    have 
passeil  away,  at  anv  rate  within  a 
lew   years,  when    the   generals   as- 
sumed severallv  the  kinirlv  diadem. 
*^  The   beginning  of  Agathocles' 
dominion  is  placed  by  Diodorus  in 
ip.  115-4»  which,  according  to 
VDcihronism,  is  the  year  of  the 
uahip  of  M.  Foslias   and   L. 


Plautius,  and  the  ninth  year  of  the 
second  Samnite  war.  His  death 
cannot  be  determined  exactly,  be- 
cause of  the  confusions  and  different 
systems  of  the  Roman  chronolc^y. 
It  would  fall  in  Olymp.  122^  or 
B.C.  289;  but  whether  that  year 
would  coincide  with  the  consulship 
of  M.  Valerius  and  Q.  C^edicius,  one 
year  after  the  end  of  the  third  Sam« 
nite  war,  or  with  one  of  the  two 
succeeding  consulships,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  fix  certainly.  A^Tathocles 
reigned  in  all  twenty-eight  year*. 
See  Diodorus,  XXI.  12.  Fragm. 
Hoeschel. 
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with  the  fifth  century.  Livy  did  and  could  only  copy 
the  annaUsts  of  the  seventh,  or  of  the  middle  of  the  ^ 
sixth  century,  and  the  very  oldest  of  these,  separated 
by  an  interval  of  a  hundred  years  from  the  Samnite 
wars,  and  having  no  original  historian  older  than 
themselves,  did  but  put  together  such  memorials  of 
the  past  as  happened  to  be  still  floating  on  the  stream 
of  time,  stories  which  had  chanced  to  be  preserved  in 
particular  families,  or  which  had  lived  in  the  remem- 
brance of  men  generally.  Thus,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, the  military  history  of  the  Samnite  wars  is 
often  utterly  inexplicable :  the  detail  of  marches,  the 
objects  aimed  at  in  each  campaign,  the  combinations 
of  the  generals,  and  the  exact  amount  of  their  suc- 
cess, are  lost  in  obHvion ;  but  particular  events  are 
sometimes  given  in  great  detail,  and  anecdotes  of  re- 
mai'kable  men  have  been  preserved,  while  their  con- 
nexion with  each  other  has  perished.  Agathocles 
never  made  war  with  the  Romans,  and  his  name 
therefore  did  not  occur  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  of  any 
great  Roman  family.  What  uneasiness  his  power 
gave  to  the  senate  ;  how  gladly  they  must  have  seen 
his  arms  employed  in  Africa";  how  anxiously  they 
must  have  watched  his  movements,  when  his  fleet  in- 
vaded and  conquered  the  Lipareean  islands'*,  or  when 
he  crossed  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  defended  Corcyra  with 
success  against  the  power  of  Cassander  '* ;  above  all, 
when  he  actually  landed  in  Italy,  with  Etruscan  and 
Ligurian  soldiers  in  his  service,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Apulians  and  Peucetiang  or  Pediculans  ",  to 


**  During  four  years,  from  Olynap. 
117-3  to  Olvmp.  llfi-2  inclusive; 
that  in.  during  the  Etriwcwi  cftm- 
paigD9  of  Q.  Fubias  in  the  second 
Sainnit«  war. 

«  In  Oljmp.  119-1,  the  last  year 
of  the  tectmi  Siun&ite  nar.  Dio- 
dorua.  XX.  101. 


"  In  tbe  120th  Olympiad,  but 
the  eiact  year  is  not  known,  and 
therefore,  Eomeirhere  abuut  the  bc- 
Einning  of  tho  third  Swonite  wur. 
Diodorus.XXI.a.  Pragm.  HoesfheL 
Compare  alio  Fragm.  Vatican.  XXI. 


'  About   the    i 


'   period,  joat 
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assist  him  in  his  conquest  of  Bruttiuin:  this  no  Ro: 
-  tradition  recorded,  and  therefore  no  later  annalist  hj 
mentioned;  butthej  who  can  represent  to  themselvi 
the  necessary  relations  of  events,  can  have  no  diMJ 
culty  in  conceiving  its  reahty. 

It  is  mentioned  also,  that  Agathocles"  in  hid 
African  wars  had  many  Saranite  soldiers  in  his  army, 
as  well  as  Etruscans,  and  in  the  year  446  or  447  an 
Etruscan  fleet  of  eighteen  ships  '"  came  to  his  relief  at 
Syracuse,  when  he  was  blockaded  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians, and  enabled  him  to  defeat  the  enemy  and  effect 
his  passage  once  more  to  Africa.  This  was  three  or 
four  years  before  the  end  of  the  second  Samnite  war, 
and  just  after  the  submission  of  the  principal  Etruscan 
states  to  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  great  successes 
of  Q.  Fabius.  We  are  told  also,  that  at  one  time  the 
Tarentines  "  applied  to  him  to  command  their  forces 
against  the  Messapians  and  Lucanians,  and  that  he 
went  over  to  Italy  accordingly,  which,  though  the 
date  is  not  mentioned,  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  making  war  upon 
the  Brnttians ;  that  is,  as  nearly  as  we  can  fix  it,  in 
the  120th  or  12l8t  Olympiad,  whilst  the  thu-d  Sam- 
nite war  was  raging,  i  It  is  strange,  that  neither  the' 
Samnites  nor  the  Etruscans  ever  asked  him  to  aid 
them  against  Rome,  or,  if  they  did,  that  he  should  not 
have  been  tempted  to  engage  in  so  great  a  contest. 
But  the  nearer  interest  of  humbling  the  Carthagin- 
ians, and  of  establishing  his  power  on  the  south  coast 
of  Italy,  prevented  him  from  penetrating  through  the 
straits  of  Messana,  and  sending  a  fleet  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  i  And,  no  doubt,  if  he  had  attacked  the 
Romans,  they  would  have  formed  a  close  alliance  with 

B(Wr    his    expedition     to   Corcvra.  *'  Diodorus,  XX,  61.    In  Olvmp,  1 

Diodorufl,   Fragm.    HooBchel,  XXI.  118-2,                                                      ' 

3,  4.  «  Strabo,  VI.  p.  280. 

"  Diodorus,  SX.  11.6-1.  •           , 
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Carthage  against  him,  as  they  did  shortly  afterwards  ^hap. 
against  Pyrrhus ;  nay,  it  is  probable  that  the  renewal  -^—'—^ 
of  the  old  league  between  the  two  countries,  which 
took  place  in  448'",  may  have  been  caused  in  some 
degree  by  tlieir  common  fear  of  Agathocles,  who  had 
at  that  period  finally  evacuated  Africa,  but  had  not 
yet  made  peace  with  Carthage. 

Agathocles  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  122nd  ni»w«tcd 
Olympiad,  about  three  years  after  the  end  of  the  Wriiydurinj  I 
third  Samnite  war.  Had  he  lived  fifty  years  earlier,  mmu  "' 
he,  hke  Dionysius,  would  have  been  known  by  noiBwtji 
other  title  than  that  of  tyrant ;  but  now  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander  had  accustomed  men  to  tolerate  the 
name  of  king  in  persons  who  had  no  hereditary  right 
to  their  thrones ;  and  Agathocles  certainly  as  well 
deserved  the  title  as  Lysimachus,  or  the  ruffian  Cas- 
eander.  Polybius  accused  TirasEus  of  calumniating 
him ;  but  surely  his  own  character  of  him  must  be  no 
less  exaggerated  on  the  other  side,  when  he  says*', 
that  although  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was 
most  bloody,  yet  when  he  had  once  firmly  estabhshed 
his  power,  he  became  the  gentlest  and  mildest  of  men. 
Like  Augustus,  he  was  too  wise  to  induge  in  needless 
cruelty ;  but  hia  later  life  was  not  so  peaceful  as  that 
^^pf  Augustus,  and  whenever  either  cruelty  or  treachery 
^■Bemed  hkely  to  be  useful,  he  indulged  in  both  with- 
^Htit  scruple.  The  devastation  and  misery  of  Sicily 
during  his  reign  must  have  been  extreme.  Diuocrates, 
a  Syracusan  exile'',  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
_20,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  and  had  made  himself 
laster  of  several  cities,  and  so  well  was  he  satisfied 
rith  his  buccaneer  condition,  that  he  rejected  Agatho- 
les'  offer  of  allowing  bim  to  return  to  Syracuse,  and 
i  abdicating  his  own  dominion  that  the  exiles  miglit 


I  •»  LiYj,  IX.  43. 
'  ■'  PoljbiiiB.  DC.  23. 


'  Diodorus,  XX.  77,  78. 
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return  freely.  Then  Agatbocles  called  the  Cartha- 
■"  ginians  over  to  put  Dinocrates  down,  and  gave  np  to 
tbcm  a3  the  price  of  their  aid  all  the  cities  wliick  they 
had  formerly  possessed  in  Sicily.  The  exiles  wt 
afterwards  defeated,  and  Dinocrates  was  now  glad 
make  his  submission";  and  from  this  time,  A.o. 
449,  we  hear  of  no  further  civil  wars  or  massacres 
Sicily,  till  the  period  immediately  preceding  Agathi 
cles'  death,  which  took  place  sixteen  or  seveiit«i 
years  later.  But  his  last  days  were  fiiU  of  misery. 
His  son  Agathocles**  was  murdered  by  his  grandson 
Archaga thus, and  the  old  tyrant,  who  was  now  reduced 
almost  to  the  briuk  of  the  grave  by  a  painful  and  hope- 
less disorder, dreaded  lest  Arcliagathus  should  murder 
the  rest  of  his  family  as  soon  as  be  should  himself  be 
no  more.  Accordingly  he  resolved  to  send  his  wife 
Texena",  with  his  two  young  sons,  and  all  his  trea- 
sure, to  Egypt,  her  native  country,  whilst  he  himself 
should  be  left  alone  to  die.  On  his  death  the  old 
democracy"  was  restored  without  a  struggle,  his  pro- 
perty was  confiscated,  and  his  statues  thrown  down. 
But  it  was  a  democracy  in  name  only,  for  we  find  that 
the  same  man,  Hicetas,  was  continued  in  the  ofSce 
captain-general  for  the  next  nine  years  "  successively^ 
and  so  long  a  term  of  military  command  in  times 
civil  and  foreign  war  was  equivalent  to  a  despotil 
or  tyranny. 

At  the  moment  of  Agathocles'  death  there  was  A, 
-  Syracuaan  army"  in   the  field,  con.sisting  as  usi 


hey 

I 


Fragm. 


»>  Dlodonia,  XX.  89,  90. 

»  Diodorua,    SXI.  12. 
HoeBcbel. 

»  Justin.  XXIII.  2.  Theacoount 
of  the  parttnft  between  Agathocles 
and  his  finDilj  is  ^ven  by  Jastin 
with  much  simplicity  and  good  feel- 
ing, and  it  in  much  to  his  credit  that 
be  preferredthiastory  to  the  horrible 
and  incredible  tales  ubout  the  lost 


days  of  Agatbocles,  which  Diodanu 

lias  copied  apparently  from  Timieoi. 

"  DiodorQs,    Fraftn.     Uocschel. 

XXI.  12. 

"  DiodoruB,    Fragm.     HoescheL 

XXII.  6.      His     expressions     are. 


|9<ttX«ro(  T^t  Tupi 

"  Diodorus,    Fragi 
XXII.  12, 13. 
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chiefly  of  mercenaries,  and  commanded  bythe  tyrant/a  ciup. 
grandson,  Archagatlnis,  But  Msenon,  wlio  is  said  in  — 1,^ — '-> 
Diodonis'  account  to  have  poisoned  Agathocles,  and  ™^  '' 
who  was  now  with  the  army  of  Archagathus,  contrived 
to  murder  Archagathus,  and  to  get  the  army  into  his 
own  hands.  He  then  attempted  to  get  possession  of 
Syracuse,  and  to  make  himself  tj-rant,  and  finding 
himself  resisted  by  the  new  government  and  the  cap- 
tain-general Hicetas,  he  too  called  in  the  Carthagin- 
ians. Syracuse  was  quite  nnable  to  resist,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  terms  which  they  imposed.  They  gave 
400  hostages,  and  consented  to  receive  back  all  the 
exiles,  under  which  term  all  Ma;non's  army  were 
included.  "Wliat  was  become  of  Msenon  himself  we 
know  not ;  but  the  mercenaries,  being  mostly  Samnite 
or  Lucanian  foreigners,  were  still  looked  upon  as  an 
inferior  caste  to  the  old  Syracusan  citizens;  and  as 
these  last  formed  the  majority  of  the  people,  none  of 
the  new  citizens  could  ever  get  access  to  any  public 
office.  This  led  to  fresh  disturbances,  but  at  last  the 
strangers  agreed  to  sell  their  properties  within  a 
certain  time,  and  to  leave  Sicily.  They  accordingly 
came  to  Messana'"  in  order  to  cross  the  strait  and 
return  to  Italy ;  but,  being  admitted  into  the  city,  they 
rose  by  night  and  massacred  the  principal  inhabitants, 
and  kept  the  women  and  the  city  for  themselves. 
From  this  time  forwards  the  inhabitants  of  Messana 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Mamertini,  sons  of 
Maraers  or  Mars,  that  being  the  name  by  which 
these  Italian  soldiers  of  fortune  had  been  used  to  call 
themselves. 

While  Messana  had  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  ofTjruitiiii 
a  barbarian  soldiery,  the  condition  of  the  rest  of«i«iriof 
Sicily  was  scarcely  happier.    Hicetas  had  the  power      '' 


I.  Fragm,  HoBBchel.  XXI.  13,     Poljbius,  I.  7. 
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of  a  tyrant  in  Syracuse,  Phititias^"  was  tyrant 
-■  Agrigentum,  Tyndarion  in  Tauromeniura,  Heraclides 
in  Leontini,  and  other  men  whose  names  have  not 
reached  posterity  exercised  the  same  dominion  in  the 
smaller  cities.  Hicetas  and  Phintias  made  war  upon 
each  other,  made  plundering  inroads  into  each  other's 
tierritories,  and  mutually  reduced  the  frontier  districts 
to  a  state  of  utter  desolation.  Gela  was  destroyed  by 
Phintias,  and  its  inhabitants  removed  to  a  new  town 
which  he  founded  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Himera,  and  called  after  his  own  name.  And  the 
Mamertines  availed  themselves  of  all  this  misery  to 
extend  their  own  power,  even  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island;  they  sacked  Camarina  and  Gela"',  which 
had  been  again  partially  inhabited  after  its  destruction 
by  Phintias,  and  obliged  several  of  the  Greek  cities 
to  pay  them  tribute.  Thus  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily, 
which  had  been  so  formidable  under  Agathocles,  was 
now  quite  prostrated,  and  the  whole  island  seemed 
likely  to  become  the  spoil  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
Mamertines.  This  course  of  events  on  one  side  of  the 
strait,  and  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion  a 
few  years  later  to  the  extreme  coast  of  Bruttium  on 
'  the  other  side,  tended  inevitably  to  bring  about  a 
colUsion  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  such  as  Pyr- 
rhua  foretold  when  he  found  it  impossible  to  revive 
and  consolidate  the  Greek  interest,  and  restore  in  a 
manner  the  dominion  of  Agathocles. 

And  now,  before  I  speak  of  Pyrrhus  himself  and 
the  fortunes  of  his  early  years,  we  must  turn  our  eyes 
I   to  Greece,  the  worn  out  and  cast  off  skin  fromwl 

the  living  serpent  l»ad  gone  forth  to  carry  his  youi 

"  and  vigour  to    other  lands.      Greek  power,  Greet^ 

energy,  Greek  genius,  might  now  be  found  indeed  any 

"  Diodonia,    Frugm,      lIoeMbel.         "  Uiudocus,    Fragm.     liunsolieL 

xxii.  2. 11.  xjoii.  2.  Poijbius.  r  "         — 
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where  rather  than  in  Greece.  Drained  of  all  its  no-  chap 
blest  spirits,  for  so  hopeless  was  the  prospect  at  home,  v__^_: 
that  any  foreign  service  ^^  oflFered  a  temptation  to  the 
Greek  youth  to  enter  it ;  yet  exposed  to  the  miseriee 
of  war,  and  eagerly  contended  for  by  rival  sovereigns, 
because  its  possession  was  still  thought  the  most  glo- 
rious part  of  every  dominion;  mocked  by  every  despot 
in  turn  with  oflFers  of  liberty,  yet  as  soon  as  it  was 
dehvered  from  the  yoke  of  one,  condemned  under 
some  pretence  to  receive  the  garrison  of  another  into 
its  citadels ;  Greece,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
of  Rome,  seemed  utterly  exhausted,  and  lay  almost  as 
dead.  Demetrius  Pohorcetes  had  retained  his  hold 
upon  it  after  his  Asiatic  dominion  had  been  lost  by 
the  event  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus ;  and  even  when  he 
himself  engaged  in  his  last  desperate  attempt  upon 
Asia,  and  whilst  he  was  passing  the  last  years  of  his 
life  as  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Seleucus,  Greece 
was  still,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  power  of  his  son 
Antigonus  Gonatas.  But  upon  the  death  of  Seleucus 
Nicator,  when  Antigonus  was  disputing  the  sove- 
reignty of  Macedonia  with  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  Seleu- 
cus' murderer,  the  Greeks  made®^  a  feeble  attempt  to 
assert  their  hberty.  Sparta  once  more  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  national  confederacy,  and  Areus  the 
Spartan  king  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  Greeks  attacked  -^tolia,  which  appears  at 
this  time  to  have  been  in  aUiance  with  Antigonus,  but 
they  were  repulsed  with  loss;  and  then,  as  usual,  jea- 
lousy broke  out,  and  the  confederacy  was  soon  dis- 
solved. Yet,  almost  immediately  aftierwards,  there 
was  formed  the  first  germ  of  a  new  confederacy,  which 
existed  from  this  time  forwards  till  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  Grecian  independence,  and  in  which  there  was 
revived  a  faint  image  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Greece, 

«  Diodorus,  XX.  40.  "  Justin,  XXIV.  1. 
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csAP.    the    pale  MartinnioB    siimtner   of  lier  cloBiDg 

This  confederacy  was  the  famous  Acbaian  or  Achj 


The  Achaian  name  is  conspicuous  in  the  heroic 
ages  of  Greece,  and  in  her  last  decline,  but  during 
the  period  of  her  greatness  is  scarcely  ever  brought 
before  our  notice.  The  towns  of  Achaia  were  small 
and  unimportant,  and  the  people  lived  for  many  gene- 
rations in  happy  obscurity ;  but  after  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  Coraunus,  when  dread  of  a  Gauhsh  invasion 
kindled  a  general  spirit  of  exertion,  and  when  Aiiti- 
gonus  was  likely  to  have  sufficient  employment  on  the 
side  of  Macedonia,  four  Achaean  cities*',  Dyme,  Pati-a?, 
Tritoea,  and  Piiarae,  formed  a  federal  union  for  their 
mutual  defence.  According  to  the  constitution  of  the 
league,  each  member  was  to  appoint  in  succession, 
year  by  year,  two  captains-general ",  and  one  secre- 
tary, or  civil  minister,  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
union.  These  four  states,  Uke  the  forest  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  were  the  original  members,  and  in  a 
manner  the  founders  of  the  confederacy ;  and  at  the 
period  of  Pyrrhus'  invasion  of  Italy,  it  consisted  of 
these  alone. 
of  It  is  not  possible  to  discover  the  condition  of  the 
,i  several  states  of  Greece,  however  much  their  ancient 


But  generally  they  were  subjected  to  the  Macedoi 
king  Antigonus  **,  either  directly,  by  having  a  M] 
donian  garrison  in  theii-  citadels,  or  indirectly,  as 
being  ruled  by  a  tyrant  from  among  their  own  people, 
who  for  his  oivn  suke  upheld  the  Macedonian  su] 
macy.    Sicyon  *'  had  been  governed  by  various  tyri 


3 


**  PolybiuB,  n.  41.  delivered  Sicyon  in  251  B.C.  _ 

"  PoljbiQs,  II.  43.  tLe  exiles  whom   lie   then  reBtnred 

•*  PolybiuB,  IL  il.     IX.  29.  hsd  bean  ia  baiiishmeut  fifty  yeaw, 

"  Diodonw,  XX.  102.     Plutarch.  And  Cicero,  copying  fram  the  same 

Aratus,9.  Hniays  that  when  Aratas  smirpehowOTcr,  namely,  Aratua' 


ever  since  it  had  been  taken  by  Demetrius  PolioroeteB,  chap 
when  he  destroyed  the  lower  town,  and  removed  the  J^^ 
whole  population  within  the  precincts  of  tho  old 
citadel.  Megalopolis'*  about  this  time  must  have 
been  under  the  dominion  of  its  tyrant  Aristodemus  of 
Phigalea,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  factions  in  the 
oligarchy  by  which  the  city  had  been  before  governed. 
In  Argos"  Aristippus  had  the  ascendancy,  through 
the  support  of  king  Antigonua.  The  Acropolis  of 
Corinth"  was  held  by  one  Alexander  (wo  know  not 
when  or  by  what  means  he  won  it),  and  the  strength 
of  the  place  enabled  him  to  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of 
independence;  so  that,  after  his  death,  Antigonus  was 
obliged  to  employ  stratagem  in  order  to  get  it  for 
himself  out  of  the  hands  of  Alexander's  widow,  Nic^a. 
Society  was  generally  in  a  state  of  disorder,  robbery 
and  plundering  forays  were  almost  universal,  and 
Greece  could  no  longer  boast  tliat  she  had  banished 
the  praeticG  of  carrj-ing  arms  in  peace";  for  men 
now  went  armed  so  commonly,  that  conspirators  could 
meet  and  arm  themselves  in  open  day  without  exciting 
any  suspicion. 

Something  more  of  life  was  to  be  seen  in  the  states  Nonii*™ 
to  the  north  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.     When  the  s™of 
Gauls  invaded  Greece  in  the  second  year  of  the  125th  iy,K^m 
Olympiad,  Athens,  Megara,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Locris,^^*^' 
and  ^tolia  sent  a  confederate  array  to  Thermopylge 
to  oppose  them ;  and  the  Bceotian  force  "  amounted 
to  10,000  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  500  horse,  a 
number  equal  to  that  wliich  won  tho  battle  of  Delium 


memoirs,  sajs  ibe  same  thing.     De  B.C.  Megalopolis  wait  governed  by  a 

Officiis,  II.  23.  strict     oU^ratchy.       See    Diodorus, 

"  PanBanias,  VIII.  27.     He  puts  XVin.  88.     Comp««  Poljbiua,  X. 

Ariitodeinmi  however  too  early,  when  26. 

-  *- tiiflt  he  became  tjranC  aoon  »  Plutarch,  Pjrrhus.  30. 

iG  Lunian  war,  and  confounds  ^  Plutarch,  Aratus,  16,  17. 

I.  Km  of  Areiw,  with  Aero-  "  Plutarch,  Aratus,  6. 

«i.     In  ai8  "  Potwanina,  S.  30. 
A  a  2 
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ciiAV.  aflrainst  the  whole  power  of  Athens  in  the  PeloT)onne- 
Hian  war.  Thebes  had  twice  revolted  from  Demetrius 
Poliorcetcfl,  and  had  been  twice  reduced  by  him",  and 
aftc^r  his  second  conquest  of  it  he  had  pulled  down  its 
walls  '^  and  left  it  defenceless.  Antigonus  Gonatas 
retained  possession  of  it  till  he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing himself  in  Macedonia ;  then  his  hold  upon  south- 
em  Greece  was  relaxed,  except  on  those  cities  where 
he  still  kept  a  garrison  of  his  soldiers,  or  where  a 
tyrant  who  looked  to  him  for  protection  governed 
almost  as  his  officer.  But  Ba3otia  seems  to  have  been 
loft  to  itself,  with  nearly  its  old  constitution;  accord- 
ing to  which  Thebes  enjoyed  a  certain  supremacy  over 
the  other  cities,  but  nothing  like  that  dominion  which 
she  had  claimed  in  the  days  of  her  greatness.  The 
country  was  safe  and  flourishing  when  compared  with 
Peloponnesus,  and  Tanagra  is  mentioned"  as  a  place 
at  once  prosperous  and  deserving  its  prosperity ;  its 
citizens  were  wealthy,  yet  simple  in  their  manners, 
just  and  hospitable.  Thebes  on  the  contrary  is  de- 
Hcribod  as  a  scene  of  utter  anarchy ;  acts  of  violence 
wore  constantly  committed  with  impunity,  and  justice 
was  so  evaded  or  overborne  by  violence,  that  twenty- 
five  or  even  thirty  years  '*  sometimes  elapsed  before 

^  Plutawh.  l)cmotriu8,  39,  4C).  scriptt.  Vol.  I.  p.  729. 

^  '*  Diinlonw,    Frajjin,     Hoeschel.  ^*  Polybius,  XX.  6.     DicsBarchos. 

XXI.  U).  Stat.  Gnec.  p.  15,  et  seqq.  Hndson. 

'•     Diiwaroluw,  Stat  Gnpo.  p.  13,  The  text  in  these  fragments  of  Dio^ 

«h1.   Hudson.    The    inscriptions    of  archus  is  often  hopelessly  conrapt ; 

this  period  show  that  thoro  was  still  but  they  seem  also,  independenUj 

ft  (i^ovonimcnt  for  all  n<iH>tia,  iroiydv  of  such  faults,  to  have  been  inter- 

II(i^A^i«»rMr    (H'Wdpioi',    and    Ikeo-  polated     by    some     more     modem 

tan'hs,  as  in  ancient  times  ;   there  writer,  or  rather  their  substance  to 

was  alm>  a  mafristrato  calleil  apx^v  have  been  ^ven  by  him  in  his  own 

^y  ictNi*^  Bo4tt»ri*r.  or  iipx^^  Boi«>ro«r,  language,  not  without  many  addi- 

who  »o«m«  to  have  been  the  head  of  tions.      We  know  the  manner  in 

the  BuNKtan^ha,  and  of  whom  there  which    old   topographical  aceonnts 

is  no  mention,  I  b^ieTe,  in  the  older  are  copied  bv  one  writer  after  an- 

OMMtitotioii.     Bockh  thinks  that  it  other,  each  of  whom  adds  something 

WM   «»•    of  the    prarogatim    of  to  them  of  his  own ;  and  thns  the 

TlMibi«»  thttt  thk  nagiatfate  should  work  of  Dicaearchus  seems  to  hare 

h*  ahnQft  «  TWUn.     Corpos  In-  formed  the  grooudwork  of  the  ex- 
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the  iniured  party  could  obtain  a  hearing  of  his  cause    chap. 

WW 

before  the  magistrates.  This  was  owing  principally  ^ — ^— ^ 
to  the  numerous  societies  or  clubs  which  existed, 
avowedly  for  mere  objects  of  convivial  entertainments, 
but  which  becoming  extremely  wealthy,  for  men  with- 
out children,  and  even  some  who  had  had  children, 
often  left  all  their  property  to  their  club,  were  enabled 
no  doubt  to  corrupt  justice  in  order  to  screen  the  out- 
rages of  their  members.  A  strong  but  not  improbable 
picture  of  the  worst  abuses  of  such  clubs,  which  even 
in  their  best  state,  and  in  the  healthiest  condition  of 
society,  are  always  fraught  with  evil  either  politically 
or  morally. 

Forty  years  had  now  passed  since  Athens  had  lost  Athens. 
Demosthenes.  His  death,  as  was  most  fitting,  coin-  cracy  oTer- 
cided  exactly  with  the  period  of  his  country's  com-  AnSpTten 
plete  subjection ;  within  a  month  "  after  Antipater 
had  established  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia, 
Demosthenes  escaped  his  vengeance  by  a  sudden  and 
painless  death  ^®  in  the  island  of  Calauria.  The  shade 
of  Xerxes  might  have  rejoiced  to  see  that  his  own 
people  had  a  share  in  the  humiliation  of  his  old  enemy; 
for  in  the  army  with  which  Antipater  crushed  the 
Greek  confederates  in  the  Lamian  war  there  were 
Persian  archers,  slingers,  and  cavalry  '*,  who  had  been 
brought  to  his  aid  from  Asia  by  Craterus,  and  who 
thus  strangely  found,  in  their  actual  subjection  to  a 
Greek  power,  an  opportunity  of  revenging  the  fatal 
days  of  Salamis*  and  Plataea.  That  great  democracy, 
with  all  its  faults  by  far  the  noblest  example  of  free 


isting  firagments,  wliich  have  been 
WTonght  up  by  a  later  writer,  and 
altered  botn  in  their  language  and 
matter. 

3^  Plutarch,  in  Demosth.  28. 

^  Ibid.  30.  The  common  story 
was  that  Demosthenes  killed  him- 
self by  a  poison  which  he  carried 


about  him ;  but  his  nephew,  Demo* 
chares,  expressed  his  belief  that  his 
death  was  natural ;  or  rather,  in  his 
own  language,  "that  the  gods  in 
their  care  for  him  had  rescued  him 
from  the  cruelty  of  the  Macedonians 
by  a  speedy  and  gentle  death." 
7»  Diodorus,  XVUI.  16. 
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A  few  years  afterwards,  when  his  fortune  was  ruined    ^^iE: 
by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  Athenians  ^^^^^j^ 
refused  to  receive  him  into  their  city :  and  this  so  i^imseif 

•^  occupies 

stung  him,  that  when  his  affairs  began  to  mend,  he  ^^^"J;  "^ 
laid  siege  to  Athens,  and  having  obliged  it  to  sur-  nians  drive 
render,  he  not  only  occupied  Piraeus  and  Munychia,  nsons. 
but  put  a  garrison  into  the  city  itself,  converting  the 
hill "  of  the  Museum  into  a  Macedonian  citadel.     It 
was  recovered  again,  when  he  had  been  driven  out  of 
Macedonia  by  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus,  by  one  of  the 
last  successful  efforts  of  Athenian  valour.     Olympio- 
dorus  ®%  who  had  already  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
soldier  and  a  general,  led  the  whole  population  of 
Athens  into  the  field ;  he  defeated  the  Macedonians, 
stormed  the  Museum,  and  dehvered  Piraeus  and  Muny- 
chia.     This  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  123rd 
Olympiad:  so  that  when  Pyrrhus  sailed  for  Italy  seven 
years  aflberwards,  Athens  was  really  independent;  for 

she  had  gained  her  freedom,  not  by  the  gift  of  another, 
but  by  her  own  sword. 

This,  however,  was  almost  a  solitary  ffleam  of  Uffht  inteUectuai 
amidst  the  prevailing  darkness.     In  general  tlierer£ 
were  neither  soldiers,  statesmen,  nor  orators  now  to  Epicuru*. 
be  found  in  Athens.     The  great  tragedians  had  long 
since  become  extinct ;  and  Thucydides  has  neither  in 
his  own  country,  whether  free  or  in  subjection,  nor 
in  any  other  country  or  age  of  the  world,  found  a  suc- 
cessor to  rival  him.     Plato's  divine  voide  was  silent, 

Your  feeble  spirits.    Greece  her  head  Ah  I  that  a  boon  could  shed  such 

hath  bowed,  rapturous  joys  ! 

As  if  the  wreath  of  liberty  thereon  A  g^  of  that  which  is  not  to  be 

Would  fix  itself  as  smoothly  as  a  given 

cloud,  By  all  the  blended  powers  of  earth 

Which,  at  Jove's  will,  descends  on  and  heaven." 

Pelion's  top. 

^        ^        ^        ^^        m  "  Plutarch,  Demetr.  30. 34.  Pau- 

sanias,  I.  26. 

Ah  !  that  a  conqueror  s  word  should  "*  Plutarch,  Demetr.  46.    Paosa- 

be  so  dear !  nias,  I.  26. 
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and  the  "Master  of  the  Wise"*"  had  left  none 
->  inherit  his  acuteuess,  his  boundless  knowledge,  ai 
his  manly  judgment,  at  once  so  practical  and  so  pi 
found.  The  theatre,  indeed,  could  boast  of  excellencei 
but  it  was  only  in  the  new  comedy,  the  sickliest  re- 
finement of  the  drama,  and  a  sure  mark  of  a  declining 
age.     Still  there  was  intellectual  life  of  no  commoi 
kind  existing  at  this  time  in  Athens.      There  were, 
now  living  and  teaching  withiu  her  walls,  two  meh 
whose  doctrines  in  philosophy  were  destined  to  influ- 
ence most  widely  and  lastingly  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  their  fellow-creatures,  the  founders  of  the 
two  great  rival  sects  of  the  later  age  of  the  Roman 
republic, — Epicuinis  and  Zeno. 

But  Boeotia  and  Atbens  were  no  longer  the  prin- 
»  cipal  powers  of  northern  Greece ;  the  half-barbarous 
vEtolians  had  risen  to  such  an  eminence,  that  we  find 
them  able,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  to  contei 
single  handed  with  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  Thi 
country  was  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Thucydidee,  se] 
rated  from  Aearnania*'  by  the  Achelous,  and  stretchi 
in  length  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
those  of  the  Malian  Bay,  at  the  back  of  Locris,  Dorii 
and  Phocis.     But  a  sort  of  federal  goyernment  sui 
ceeded,  in  later  times,  to  the  multitude  of  scatten 
and  independent  villages  which  formerly  composed  tl 
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••  "  Vidi  1  maestro  di  tolor  clio 

Seder  tra  Slusofica  famielia." 

Dante,  Infyrno,  IV, 
"It  had,  however,  acquired  bc- 
Tcral  towns  situated  in  its  neigh- 
boDrbnod  whieh  had  formerly  been 
independent.  The  date  of  tliese 
■everal  acquisitions  ia  diffionit  to  fix 
precixely.  The  ^toliani  had  occu- 
pied the  famous  Clrrhiean  [itotn  just 
aflcr  tbe  death  of  Seleucus ;  a  repe- 
tition of  the  old  Phooian  sacrile^ 
which  waa  the  cause  or  pretonco  of 
B  general  attack   upon  them  by  tbe 


Ptlopoonoaian    Greek*    under     

supremacj  of  Sparta.  But  in  tbil'' 
new  sacred  war,  the  authors  of  the 
sncrilege  were  more  fortnnate  tbui 
the  Pbocians  of  old.  and  Uie  lEAa- 
lians  repelled  tfaeir  asaaiiant*  mtit 
great  loss.  Justin,  XXJV.  I.  Abont 
ike  same  time,  in  tbe  year  hefbre 
tbe  Gaulish  invasion,  the  .XtoUant 
obtained  posaeasion  of  Ueracleft  in 
Trachiiiia.  Pausanias,  S.  20,  g  9. 
At  It  later  period,  Naupactus  was 
become  an  ^t<ilian  towD,  but  we 
do  not  know  when  it  was  oon- 
quered. 
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^tolian  nation ;  a  general  assembly  of  deputies  from  xxxv 
all  the  ^tolian  towns  met  every  year  at  Thermum  to 
elect  a  captain-general  *^,  a  master  of  the  horse,  and  a 
secretary  for  the  general  government  of  the  confede- 
racy ;  great  fairs  '^  and  festivals,  to  which  the  people 
came  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  held  at 
the  same  place  ;  and  Thermum  thus  grew  in  wealth 
and  magnificence,  and  its  houses  became  noted  for  the 
magnificence  of  their  furniture,  as  the  inhabitants,  on 
these  great  occasions,  opened  their  doors  to  receive  all 
comers,  with  a  hospitality  not  common  in  Greece  since 
the  heroic  ages.  But  there  were  other  points  in 
which  the  jEtoUans  equally  retained  the  habits  of  an 
early  state  of  society ;  in  the  best  days  of  Grecian 
civiUzation,  when  life  and  property  were  scarcely  less 
secure  at  Athens  than  they  are  at  this  day  in  the  best 
governed  countries  of  Europe,  the  ^tolians  went 
always  armed  ®® ;  and  the  character  of  a  robber  was 
still  deemed  honourable  amongst  them,  as  it  has  been 
in  all  parts  of  Greece  in  the  Homeric  age.  As  the 
nation  became  more  powerful,  this  spirit  was  displayed 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  jEtoUan  adventurers,  counte- 
nanced, but  not  paid  or  organized,  by  the  national 
government,  made  plundering  expeditions  on  their 
own  account,  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  were  not  very 
scrupulous  in  theirchoice  of  the  objects  of  their  attack. 
These  adventurers  were  called  "  pirates,"  TreiparaCy  a 
name^^    which   occurs   in   the  written  language  of 


"  Polybius,  y.  8.  XXII.  16,  § 
10.  The  captain-eeneral  and  secre- 
tary were  officers  also  of  the  Achsean 
league.  Whether  the  ^tolian  league 
was  formed  on  the  Achsean  model, 
or  whether  it  existed  earlier,  we  can- 
not tell. 

*  ayopal  Koi  navrjyvptis.  Polvb. 
V.  1.  These  fairs  and  religious  fes- 
tivals, held  alons  with  the  assem- 
blies for  political  purposes,  remind 
us  of  the  great  Etruscan  assemblies 


at  the  temple  of  Yoltumna.  The 
fairs  seem  to  imply  that  the  towns 
in  JEtolia  were  still  little  better  than 
villages,  so  as  to  have  but  few  shops 
for  Qie  regular  supply  of  commo- 
dities. 

»  Thucvdides,  I.  6. 

»»  Polybius,  lY.  3. 6.  Valckenaer 
says  that  the  word  n-ftpar^r  occurs, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  surviving 
Greek  literature,  in  the  Septuaeinc 
translation  of  the  Bible.    There  it  is 
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Greece  for  the  first  time  about  tliia  period,  when  the 
^  long  wars  between  Alexander's  successors  and  the 
general  decline  of  good  government  had  multiplied 
the  number  of  such  marauders. 
■•-      The  jEtolians  will  play  an  important  part  hereal 
in  this  history,  when  their  quarrels  with  Maced) 
and  the  Achaean  league    led  them  to  conclude  an 
alliance  with  Rome,  and  to  array  themselves  with  the 
Roman  armies,  on  their  first  crossing  the  sea,  to  carry, 
on  war  in  Greece.     At  present  their  place  in  tl 
Greek  political  system  seems  not  to  have  been  dei 
nitely  fixed ;  they  were  in  alliance  with  Antigonus 
Gonatas  "  before  he  obtained  possession  of  Macedon, 
at  the  time  when  their  occupation  of  the  Cirrliffian 
plain  involved  them  in  a  sacred  war  with  Peloponne- 
sus, and  they  were  also  the  allies  of  Pyrrhus  and  ths. 
Epirots ;  but  their  peculiar  hostility  to  Macedon  am 
to  the  Achasans   had  not  as  yet  been  called  in' 
existence.     Polybius,  from  whom  we  derive  most 
our  knowledge  of  them,  was  too  much  their  enemy 
do  them  full  justice  ;  and  on  the  great  occasion  of  tl 
Gauhsh  invasion  of  Greece,  they  performed  their  dutl 
nobly,  and  no  state  served  _tho  common  cause  moi 
bravely  or  more  eflectually.     Yet  a  people  who  mi 
plunder  their  glory  can  have  had  little  true  greatneas' 
and  it  must  have  been  an  evil  time  for  Greece,  whi 
the  ^tolians  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  ai 
most  famous  of  the  Grecian  states. 
"      Northward  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  lying  with- 


do^^l 

an 
;he 


to  be  found  in  Job  xiv.  3,  and 
Hown  vi.  10 ;  ia  botb  iDelam^es,  I 
tbinlc,  signifj'ing  a  robber  b;  l&nd 
ntbor  tban  by  sea.  And  lU)  irtiparli- 
pioy  is  UHcd  in  Genesis  xiix.  19. 
Thus  the  Suboliast  on  Piudar,  Pjtb. 
62,8»j9  tliat  wiiparai  properly  meona 
ni  tf  66^  Katovpyovnis.    See  Valoke- 

noor  on  Amraoniim,  p.  194.  The 
Greek  translatorB  of  tbe  Bible  could 


not  have  got  tlje  word  tnm  oU' 
Greece,  but  the  robber  popaUtJon  of 
Isauria  and  Ciiicio,  wbo  made  tlie 
name  of  pirate  m  £iinoue  about  two 
ci'nturies  afterwardR,  had  orabablj 
already  begun  to  Us  lrouttle«oni%l 
and  lu  molest  the  Egyptian  l  ~ 
cbant- vessels. 

"  Justin,  XXIV.  1.     Dion  ( 
BiuB,  Fragm.  Peii'Cflc.  XXXIX. 
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out  the  Kmits  of  ancient  as  of  modem  Greece,  the    chap. 

XXXV. 

various  Epirot  tribes  occupied  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  ^n— t-t' 

*■  '■     ,  tnbcs,  their 

Sea  as  far  as  the  Acrocerauman  promontory,  reaching  manner  of 

•    1         1  /•  "I  1  •  -I  •    1    J  1       living,  and 

inland  as  far  as  the  central  roountams  which  turn  the  early  history 
streams  eastward  and  westward,  and  form  the  western  tions. 
boundary  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia.  Within  these 
limits  the  Molossians,  Thesprotians,  Chaonians,  and 
many  other  obscurer  people,  had  from  the  earliest 
times  led  the  same  life,  and  kept  the  same  institu- 
tions. They  lived  mostly  in  villages  •*  or  in  small 
village-like  towns,  scattered  over  the  mountains,  in 
green  glades  opening  amidst  the  forests,  or  along  the 
rich  valleys  by  which  the  mountains  are  in  many 
places  intersected,  going  always  armed,  and,  with  the 
outward  habits,  retaining  also  much  of  the  cruelty 
and  faithlessness  of  barbarians,  attended  by  their 
dogs,  a  breed  of  surpassing  excellence  *^,  and  main- 
taining themselves  chiefly  by  pasturage,  their  oxen  " 
being  amongst  the  best  of  which  the  Greeks  had  any 
knowledge.  In  the  heart  of  their  country  stood  the 
ancient  temple  of  Dodona,  a  name  famous  for  genera- 
tions before  Delphi  was  yet  in  existence ;  the  earliest 
seat  of  the  Grecian  oracles,  whose  ministers,  the  Selli, 
a  priesthood  of  austerest  life,  received  the  answers  of 
the  god  through  no  human  prophet,  but  from  the 
rustling  voice  of  the  sacred  oaks  which  sheltered  the 

**  oIkovci  Karh  KOfMs,  is  the  cha-  scribes  them  as  "  varring  in  colour, 

racter  given  by  Scylax  of  the  Chao-  through    different  shades,  from    a 

nians,    Thesprotians,    and    Molos-  dark  brown  to  a  bright  dun,  their 

sians  eqnallj.     Periplus,  p.  11,  12,  long  for  being  very  sofl»  and  thick 

ed.  Hudson.     Bat  we  hear  of  some  and  glossy ;  in  size  they  are  about 

towns    among    them,  although    of  equal  to  an  English  mastiff:  they 

none  of  any  considerable  size  or  im-  have  a  long  nose,  delicate  ears,  £nely 

portance.  pointed,  magnificent  tail,  legs  of  a 

^  The  ancient  character  of  the  moderate  length,  with  a  body  nicely 

Molossian  dogs  is  well  known.    Mr.  rounded  and  compact."    Travels  in 

Hughes  found  them  as  numerous  Albania,  &c.  Vol.  I.  p.  483. 

and  as  fierce  as  they  were  in  ancient  ^  See    Kruse's   Hellas,   Vol.    I. 

days ;  the  breed,  he  thinks,  has  in  p.  368,  and  the  aathorities  there 

no  respects  degenerated.     He  de-  quoted. 
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temple.     These  traditions  ascend  to  the  most  reraot 
-■  antiquity  ;  but  Epii'us  IiimI  its  share  also  in  the  glorii 
of  the  heroic  age,  and  Fjrrbus  the  son  of  Achilli 
was  said  to  have  settled  in  the  country  of  the  Moloa- 
sians,  after  bis  return  from  Troy**,  and  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  line  of  Molossian  kings.     The 
government,  indeed,  long  bore  the  character  of  thi 
heroic  period;    the  kings,  on  their  accession,  wera] 
wont,  it  is  said,  to  meet  their  assembled  people''  afe 
Pasaaron,  and  swore  to  govern  according  to  tlie  laws, 
while  the  people  swore  that  they  woidd  maintain  the 
monarchy  according  to  the  laws.     In    later   times 
Epirus  bad  become  connected  with  Macedonia  by  the 
maiTiage  of  Olympias,  an  Epirot  princess,  with  Philip 
the  father  of  Alexander.     His  brother,  Alexander  of 
Epirus,  was  killed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Italy,  where 
he  had  carried  on  war  in  defence  of  the  Greek  Italian 
cities  against  the  Lucanians ;  and  on  his  death  hi 
first  cousin  °*  ^Eacides  succeeded  to  the  throne,    .^i 
cides  married  Ptbia,  the  daughter  of  Menon  of  Phar- 
salus,    a   distinguished  leader  in  the   last    struggle 
between    Greece  and    Macedon  after   the  death  of 
Alexander,  and  the  children  of  this  marriage  wem. 
two  daughters,  Troias  and  Deidamia,  and  one  son, 
PyiThus. 

.^acides  had  taken  part  with  his  cousin    Olym- 

lopias",  when  Cassander  wanted  to   destroy  all  the'' 

family  of  Alexander  in  order  to  seat  himself  on  thft, 

throne  of  Macedon.     But  Cassander  bad  tampered- 

with  some  of  the  Eph-ot  chiefs ;  the  cause  of  Olym- 

Tliarjpus,  the  great  grandfatbcr  of 
Mm^iief,  with  Arybas.  his  Tatber; 
and  mokcH  JRacides  and  Alexander 
bnithcra  instead  of  couuins.  unlcM 
by  the  turm  "frat*r"  he  mnuia  j 
'  I'rater  pntmeUs,"  and  not  "  frater  | 


le 

i 


if 

I 


i,  1. 11. 

w  PloUrch.  PjrTbQB.  6. 

"  For  tho  family  of  PyirhuB,  »(■£ 

Plutarch,   Pyrrb.    L    PauBnniaB,   I. 

11.    UiodoruB,  XVI.  72,  and  XIX. 

Sec  also  Justin,  XVlt.  3  ;  but 


in  hii  account  there  are  aumo  thingn    gcrmimua." 

which    might   IuiBh^a<] ;  as.  for  in-         «  Diodorus,  XIX.  36. 

stance,  be  eonfoondi  Tbaryntna  or 
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pias  was  not  popular,  and  the  Epirots  did  not  wish  chap. 
to  be  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  party  which  was  '^ — v— ^ 
likely  to  be  the  ruling  power  in  Macedon.  They  ac- 
cordingly met  in  a  general  assembly,  and  deposed  and 
banished  their  king,  ^acides  himself  was  out  of 
their  power,  as  he  was  stiD  in  the  field  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Macedonia  with  the  few  soldiers  who  remained 
true  to  him,  and  his  daughter  Deidamia  was  with 
Olympias.  But  Pyrrhus,  then  an  infant,  had  been 
left  at  home,  and  the  rebel  chiefs  *®®  having  murdered 
many  of  his  father's  friends,  sought  for  him  also  to 
destroy  him.  He  was  hurried  oflF  in  his  nurse's  arms 
by  a  few  devoted  followers,  and  carried  safely  into 
IDyria,  where  Glaucias,  one  of  the  Illyrian  kings, 
protected  him,  and  as  his  father  was  killed  in  battle 
soon  afterwards  ^®^  Pyrrhus  remained  under  Glaucias' 
care,  and  was  brought  up  by  him  along  with  his  own 

children. 

Ten  or  eleven  years  afterwards,  when  the  power  He  ncoren 
of  Cassander  in  Greece  seemed  to  be  tottering,  and  throne,  Ioms 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  re-established  the  demo- rew  it  again, 
cracy  at  Athens,  Glaucias  ^^*  entered  Epirus  with  an 
armed  force,  and  restored  Pyrrhus  to  the  throne. 
But  again  the  face  of  affairs  changed ;  the  great  league 
between  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Lysima- 
chus  was  formed,  and  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  loosen 
his  hold  on  Greece,  that  he  might  help  his  father  in 
Asia ;  thus  Cassander's  party  recovered  their  influence 
in  Epirus,  and  Pyrrhus,  who  was  still  only  seventeen 
years  old,  was  driven  a  second  time  into  exile.  He 
now  joined  Demetrius,  who,  besides  their  common 
enmity  to  Cassander,  had  married  Deidamia  his  sister ; 
and  with  him  he  crossed  over  into  Asia,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Ipsus.     After  that  great  defeat 

>»  Plutarch,  PyiTh.  2.  >02  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  3. 

»"  Diodorus,  XSX.  74. 
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qiutrell  bc- 
—een  the 

MofClU- 


he  still  remained  faithful  to  Demetrius,  and  went  as  a. 
hostage  for  him  '"*  into  Egypt,  when  Demetrius  had 
concluded  a  separate  peace  with  Ptolemy  Soter.  Here 
fortune  first  began  to  smile  upon  him ;  ho  obtainod 
the  good  opinion  and  regard  of  Ptolemy's  queen, 
Berenice,  and  received  in  marriage  Antigone,  her 
daughter  by  a  former  husband.  By  Berenice's  assist- 
ance he  was  supplied  with  men  and  money,  and  re- 
turned once  more  to  Epirus.  His  kinsman,  Neopto- 
lemuB,  the  son  apparently  of  Alexander,  who  had  died 
in  Italy,  had  been  placed  on  the  throne,  when  he  him- 
self had  been  driven  from  it;  but  Neoptolemus  was 
become  unpopular,and  Pyrrlius  found  many  partisans. 
Dreading,  however,  lest  Neoptolemus  should  apply  to 
some  foreign  prince  for  aid,  he  entered  into  a  com- 
promise with  him '",  and  the  two  rivals  agreed  to 
share  the  regal  power  between  them.  The  end  of 
such  an  aiTangement  could  not  be  doubtful;  suspicions 
arose,  and  Pyrrhua  accusing  Neoptolemus  of  fonning 
designs  against  his  life,  did  himself  what  he  charged 
his  rival  with  meditating,  and  having  treacherously 
miu^ered  him,  after  having  invited  him  to  his  table 
as  a  guest,  he  remained  the  sole  sovereign  of  Epirus. 
His  old  enemy  Cassander  died  in  the  first  year  of 
the  121st  Olympiad,  five  years  after  the  battle  of 
Ipsus.  Not  one  of  Alexander's  successors  had  gained 
hia  power  by  more  or  worse  crimes  than  Cassander; 
and  as  his  house  had  been  founded  in  blood  by  the 
murder  of  Alexander's  family,  so  now  in  its  own  blood 
was  it  to  perish.  His  sons  Antipater  and  Alexander'" 
quarrelled  for  his  inheritance.  Antipater  murdered 
his  own  mother  Thesaalonica,  the  daughter  of  the 
great  Phihp  of  Macedon,  and  half-sister  of  Alexander; 

I"  Plutartili,  Pyrrh.  4.  .  Eueeb.  Chron.  ed.  Scaliger,  p,  68. 

'"  Plutarch,  Fjrirh.  6.  63.     Plataroh,  Pjrrh.  0. 

"*  PorpliyijandDeiippus;  ftpud 
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and  now  the  last  survivor  of  the  old  royal  family  of  ^xxv' 
the  race  of  Hercules.  Alexander  his  brother  applied  ' — ^ — ' 
to  Pyrrhus  for  aid,  and  purchased  it  by  ceding  to  him 
all  that  the  Macedonian  kings  had  possessed  on  the 
western  side  of  Greece  ;  Tymphaea  and  Farausaa  ^®*, 
just  under  the  central  ridge  which  turns  the  streams 
to  the  two  opposite  seas,  and  Ambracia,  Acamania, 
and  Amphilochia,on  the  northern  and  southern  shores 
of  the  Ambracian  gulf.  These  were  added  perma- 
nently to  the  kingdom  of  Pyrrhus,  and  he  fixed  his 
capital  at  Ambracia. 

The  price  was  thus  paid,  and  Alexander  drove  out  Extinction 
his  brother,  by  Pyrrhus'  help,  and  became  king  of  der's^S^iiy. 
Macedonia.  Antipater  fled  to  Lysimachus  for  pro- 
tection, and  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  him  *®'. 
Alexander  was  in  his  turn  murdered  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  who  after  all  his  reverses  thus  established 
his  family  on  the  throne  of  Macedon  ;  and  the  bloody 
house  of  Cassander  utterly  perished. 

Six  or  seven  years  afterwards  the  restless  ambition  PyirhuB 
of  Demetrius  leagued  his  old  enemies,  Seleucus,  Pto-  doSLanS^ 
lemy,  and  Lysimachus,  once  more  against  him,  and  1^, ow* 

'*  Plutarch,  Pjrrrh.  6.     The  pre-  rhus  countries  which  geographically 

sent  text  reads   rfjv    re    f^vfKJMlav  belonged  more  to  Epims  than  to 

Koi    r^v    irapaXiav   r^s  Mojccdovcas.  Macedon,  and  some  of  which  had  in 

Palmer  had  corrected  2TVfixl>aicaf  or  earlier  times  been  connected  with  it 

TufK^iav  instead  of  Nv/ac^ouiv,  and  politically. 

Niebuhr  with  no  less  certainty  has  In  Stephanus.  Byzant.  in  Xaopta, 

restored    Uapavalav    for    napdklav,  there  is  a  quotation  fix)m  Proxenus, 

Bom.  Geschichte,  Vol.  III.  p.  536.  (an  historian  who  wrote  about  Pyr- 

He  observes  that  wapaXiav    could  rhus ;   see  Dionys.  Halic.  XIX.  11, 

only  mean  the  coast  between  Dium  Fragm.   Mai,  and   Fynes  Clinton, 

and  the  Strjmon,  which  it  is  absurd  Fasn  Hellen.  Vol.  III.  663),  enu- 

to  suppose  ceded  to  Pyrrhus.    Tym-  merating   the    people   of   Chaonia. 

phsea  and  Parausea,  i^iebuhr  adds.  It  runs,  TvfKfxuoi,  TapavXioi,  *A^v- 

are  mentioned  together  by  Arrian,  fMovtSf  where  K.  O.  Miiller  corrects 

£xped.  Alexand.  I.  7,  as  countries  Tvfitfialoi,   Jlapavaioi.      **  Uber   die 

which  Alexander  passed  by  on  his  Makedoner,  N.  33.''     His  correction 

march   from  Illyna  into  Thessaly.  and  Niebuhr's  mutually  confirm  one 

The  Parameans  are  reckoned  along  another. 

with  the  Epirot  tribes   by  Thucy-  ^^  Porphyry  and  Dezippus,  apud 

dides,  II.  80,  and  it  appears  that  Euseb.  pp.  58-63.     Plutarcn,  Fyrrh. 

Alexander  was  but  restonng  to  Pyr-  7.    Demetrius,  36. 
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they  encouraged  Pyrrbus  to  invade  Macedonia,  Pyr- 
rhus  dethroned  Demetrius  '",  and  obtained  possession 
of  a  part  of  his  dominions,  the  other  part  being  claimed 
by  Lysimachus.  But  at  the  end  of  seven  months  "" 
Lysimachus  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  drove  Pyrrhus  across  the  mountains  into 
his  native  kingdom  of  Bpirus.  There  he  reigned  in 
peace  for  about  six  years,  his  dominions  including  not 
Epirus  only,  but  those  other  countries  which  Had  been 
the  price  of  his  first  interference  in  the  quarrels  of 
Cassander's  sons,  Tymplisea  and  Parauaea,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Macedonia,  and  the  coasts  on  both  sides 
of  the  Ambracian  gulf.  He  united  himself  in  an 
alliance  with  his  neighbours  the  jEtolians,  which  was 
renewed  in  the  reign  of  his  son.  And  thus  he  had 
leisure  to  ornament  his  new  capital,  Ambracia,  which 
he  enlarged  by  adding  to  it  a  now  quarter""  called 
after  bis  own  name,  and  decorated  it  with  an  unusual 
number  of  statues  and  pictures, 

But  although  Pyirlms  himself  was  reigning  peace- 
ably in  Epirus,  yet  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
his  expulsion  from  Macedonia  and  his  Italian  expedi- 
tion was  marked  by  great  revolutions  elsewhere,  Pto- 
lemy, the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  dynastyin  Egypt, 
died  after  a  reign  or  dominion  of  forty  years  from  the 
death  of  Alexander.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ended 
his  days  about  the  same  time,  after  a  two  years'  cap- 
tivity in  Syria.  Lysimachus  was  killed  soon  aftfir- 
wards,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  a  battle  with 
Soleucus,  and  Seleucus  himself,  the  last  survivor  of 
Alexander's  immediate  successors,  wasmurdered  seven 
months  after  his  victory  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  Tlie 
murderer,  who  was  hali'-brother  to  Ptolemy  Philadel- 


'"  Porphyry  and  Dexippmi,  apud 
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phuSy  the  second  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  chap. 
took  possession  of  the  vacant  throne  of  Macedonia,  — -. — - 
and  became  immediately  involved  in  war  with  An- 
tiochus,  son  of  Seleucus,  and  witli  Antigonus,  the  son 
of  Demetrius  *"  ;  the  first  of  whom  wished  to  revenge 
his  father's  death,  while  the  other  was  trying  to  re- 
cover Macedonia,  which,  as  having  been  held  by  his 
father  during  six  or  seven  years,  he  regarded  as  his 
lawful  inheritance.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  actually 
the  sovereign  of  Thessaly,  and  exercised  a  great  power 
over  all  the  states  of  Greece;  and  was  in  alliance 
with  Pyrrhus  and  the  ^tolians.  The  Greeks,  as  we 
have  seen,  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  assert  their  in- 
dependence, by  attacking  his  allies  the  -^tolians;  but 
they  were  easily  beaten,  and  Antigonus  seems  to  have 
reigned  without  further  molestation  in  Thessaly  and 
Boeotia,  whilst  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  still  held  his  ill- 
gotten  power  in  Macedonia. 

Things  were  in  this   state  when  ambassadors  "'pyn-husit 
from  Tarentum  entreated  Pyrrhus  to  cross  over  into  tHrTarcii^ 
Italy  to  protect  both  themselves  and  the  other  Greek  luij/"  " 
cities  of  Italy  from  a  barbarian  enemy  far  more  for- 
midable than  the  Lucanians,  the  old  enemies  of  his 
kinsman  Alexander.     Times  were  now  so  changed 
that  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  were  leagued  in  one 
common  cause  with  the  Greeks,  with  whom  they  had 
been  so  long  at  enmity;    the  Etruscans  had  taken 
part  also  in  the  confederacy;  yet  the  united  efforts  of 
so  many  states  were  too  weak  to  resist  the  new  power 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  was 
fast  arriving  at  the  dominion  of  the  whole  peninsula. 
To  conquer  these  fierce  barbarians,  and  to  save  so 
many  Greek  cities  from  slavery  was  a  work  that  well 

">  Justin,  XXIV.  1.     Memnon,  apud  Photium,  p.  226,  cd.  Bekker. 
"2  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  13. 

VOL.    II.  B   b 
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CHAP,    became  the  kinsman  of  the   great  Alexander,    the 

, 1  descendant  of  Achilles  and  of  iEacus, 

The  prayer  of  the  Tarentines  suited  well  with  the 
temper  and  the  circumstances  of  Pyrrhus,  He  pro- 
mised them  his  aid,  and  began  forthwith  to  prepare 
for  liis  passage  to  Italy,  and  for.  his  war  with  the 
Romans. 


'  f 


CHAPTER  XXXVl.  . 

ROME  AND  THE    ROMAN   PEOPLE   At   THE    BEGINNING  OF  THE 
WAR   WITH   THE   TARENTINES.  AND   WITH    PYRBHUS. 


"  Privatus  illis  census  erat  brevis, 
Commune  magnum ;  nulla  decempodis 
Metata  privatis  opacam 
Porticus  excipiebat  Arcton, 
Nee  fortuitum  spernero  cespitem 
Ii<»ges  Bincbant,  oppida  publico 
Sumtu  jiibentes  et  deorum 
Templa  novo  decorare  saxo." 

IIoBAT.  Carmin.  II.  15. 


The  preceding  chapter  has  been  compiled  from  ma-    chap. 

terials  which  in   their  actual  State  are  often  frag-  v — ^^ i, 

mentary,  and  even  when  th^y  are  perfect,  are  not  thc*inteniai 
original.  But  yet  they  were  derived  from  original  Sim^ 
sources ;  for  although  the  contemporary  histories  of 
Alexander's  successors  have  long  since  perished,  yet 
they  did  once  exist,  and  were  accessible  to  the  writers 
whom  we  read  and  copy  now.  We  cross  the  Adriatic 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Italy,  and  not  only  are  our 
existing  materials  the  merest  wreck  of  a  lost  history, 
not  only  would  they  tell  their  story  to  us  at  second 
hand,  if  they  had  been  preserved  entire,  but  even 
these  very  accounts  could  have  been  taken  from  no 
contemporary  historians,  for  none  such  ever  existed. 
In  this  absolute  dearth  of  direct  information,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  following  sketch. 

B  b  2 
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riTAP.    than  meagre,  and  it  must  also  rest  partly  on  con- 
»-^' — ^  joctiire.     Unsatisfactory  as  this  is,  yet  the  natnre  of 
the  case  will  allow  of  nothing  better;  and  I  can  but 
encourage  myself  while  painftdly  feeling  my  way  amid 
such  thick  darkness,  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
length  at  the  light,  and  enjoying  all  the  freshness 
and  fulness  of  a  detailed  contemporary  history. 
Theim-         In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Boman 
Roman  p*«-  pcoplc  wfts  divided  into  three-and-thirty  tribes  * :  and 
'  '  the  total  number  of  citizens,  which  included,  besides 

those  enrolled  in  the  tribes,  the  aerarians,  and  the 
people  of  those  foreign  states  which  had  been  obliged 
to  receive  the  civitas  sine  suffiragio,  amounted  to 
272,000  *.  What  proportion  of  these  were  enrolled 
in  the  tribes,  or,  in  other  words,  enjoyed  the  full 
rights  of  citizenship,  we  cannot  tell,  nor  have  ire  any 
means  of  estimating  the  number  of  the  aerarians ;  nor 
agnin,  can  we  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  population 
of  the  citv  of  Rome,  as  disticir^sheti  from  the  c»"  untrv 
trilvs ;  nor  can  we  at  all  oz^znviize  the  r^r: ronic  n  of 
slaves  at  this  rime  to  freomen.  The  class  of  aer:arfans, 
however,  must  have  been  cre^'iv  diinirisr.e»i,  since 
frv^imen   and   ivrsor^   er^^ze^i  in  retail  tra-ie   or 

T^ ■:•:'>■.  cc   t:.t  C:T::r.vc"»";-j.'.*iL  izri  fettr-rr?     Iz.     tie    Tilttrnjaa.    i^azn. 

ivc.  «T  *-*!>  tZLi'i  -^VT.  LztirrLrL^.  Xz  L  li*^:>.  ltizt  'jij*  i:T3Et*  war. 

T '.•.*■  T.iT.*:«:T    .:•:    r» f-sLiT-'c*    ec-  rw;   ii'-rt  -vrrt  ^it^L  zs.  4Mt.  li* 

z'riyt*'.  r/.  *n^T   :!•£  Glt3s.i  iz.t4-  ArSfizfLkn    jjr-i    ti-f    Zsm.'^inxL.    in 

svr.,  »:.iT.  ?jc:r  zit^/n  -rtn  ui^i  :c  ▼i-iri  Tfr*  rT_r.O£  ii.*  ^-/iiijiisiw 
•>•<:■  T^>-*  rikT.k  .'Ktht  T'.ZtiT.  ii.  Sft>;         AZ  •-i#rr«  in   'Si*%rr  jun^  tr':«*w 

TiM.''."V.  11*1  Stf-.i*;'-!?*-,  'It  7ri)CD*a-  sa*u  i^.ir  fzzz^':^:^l    ■»  ▼•til   tnumi;, 

liiif .  *  w  Sfc:ib:'..XfK  auc  Ust  Arxifi.-  Ti»t  «uiif  hut  ':•*  -sui  U  "lih  itiur 


fec  *i#  ii^lifcictWi^  of  UMt  i^  T/«-  rut.  iitt  Piok-iuf.  kuL  "ait  "rrJiit  tc 

unftTi  k<«  iuiib  isms'  line  ^mq&tt  Sc'ticrk.      lim    v:     iiH     Trnmnimx: 

~                          ^  Bdofkd  n&er  MOut  laraut-   tlitrnhT   imm'T.  m. 

fir  l3»f  Ffciofli.  Ar.  r  i>  rrrr*mt^.i  liifiu-uh 
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manufactures  bad  been  enrolled  in  tlie  tribes;  and  it    chap. 
could  have  only  contained  those  who  had  forfeited  ■ — ■ — r  I 
their  franchise,  either  in  consequence  of  tSieir  having 
incurred  legal  infamy,  or  by  the  authority  of  the 
censors. 

The  members  of  the  country  tribes,  of  those  at"'""'"'* 
least  which  had  been  created  within  the  last  century,  eiiiurmof 
lived  on  their  lands,  and  probably  only  went  up  to  trii>«. 
Rome  to  vote  at  the  elections,  or  when  any  law  of 
great  national  importance  was  proposed,  and  there 
was  a  powerful  party  opposed  to  its  enactment.  They 
■were  also  obliged  to  appear  on  the  Capitol  on  the  day 
fixed  by  the  consuls  for  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  for 
the  legions'.  Law  business  might  also  call  them  up 
to  Rome  occasionally,  and  the  Roman  games,  or  any 
other  great  festival,  would  no  doubt  draw  them  thither 
in  great  numbers.  With  these  exceptions,  and  when 
they  were  not  serving  in  the  legions,  they  lived  on 
their  small  properties  in  the  country ;  their  business 
was  agriculture,  their  recreations  were  country  sports, 
and  their  social  pleasures  were  found  in  the  meetings 
of  their  neighbours  at  seasons  of  festival ;  at  these 
times  there  would  be  dancing,  music,  and  often  some 
pantomimic  acting,  or  some  rude  attempts  at  dra- 
matic dialogue,  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  universal 
amusements  of  the  human  mind.  This  was  enough 
to  satisfy  all  their  intellectual  cravings;  of  the  beauty 
of  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  of  the  charms 
of  eloquence  and  of  the  highest  poetry,  of  the  deep 
interest  which  can  be  excited  by  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  all  the  wonders  around  us  and  within  us,  of 
Bome  of  the  highest  and  most  indispensable  enjoy- 
ments of  an  Athenian's  natiu-e,  the  agricultural  Ro- 
mans of  the  fifth  century  had  no  notion  whatsoever. 

But  it  was  not  possible  that  an  equal  simplicity  5i^'«f(ii 

'  Pulyltius,  VI.  19. 


nrsTOttT  or  Roire. 


'CHAR    sliould  have  existed  nt  Rome.     Their  close  aud  coni 
■: — — ^  stant  intercourse  with  other  men  slmrpensftndawtkkcil 
ofiheUw,    the  faculties  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities;  and  count: 
cKU'ui,     sports  being  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  denied 
ruiiui,uH   them,  they  learn  earlier  to  value  such  pleasures 
'   *"  "''"  can  bo  supplied  by  the  art  or  genius  of  man.    Besidei 
the  conduct  of  political  aifaira  on  a  large  scale,  much 
more  when  these  affairs  are  publicly  discussed  either 
in  a  council  or  in  a  popular  assembly,  cannot  but 
create  an  appreciation  of  intellectual  power  and  of 
eloquence;  and  the  multiplied  transactions  of  civil 
life,  leading  perpetually  to  disputes,  and  these  dis- 
putes reqtiiring  a  legal  decision,  a  knowledge  of  law 
became  a  valuable  accomplishment,  and  the  study  of 
law,  which  is  as  wholesome  to  the  human  mind  i 
the  practice  of  it  is  often  injurious,  was  naturally 
favourite  pursuit  with  those  who  had  leisure,  and  whi 
wished  either  to  gain  influence  or  to  render  services. 
Thus  the  family  of  the  Claudii  seem  always  to  bavi 
aspired  after  civil  rather  than  military  distinction. 
Appius  Claudius,  the  censor,  was  a  respectable  soldier, 
but  he  is  much  better  known  by  his  great  public 
works  and  by  his  speech  against  making  peace  with 
Pyrrhus,  than  by  his  achievements  in  war;  nay,  it  is 
said,  that  bis  plebeian  colleague  in  the  consulsbi] 
L.  Volumnius,  taunted  him  with  his  legal  knowli 
and  his  eloquence,  as  if  he  could  only  talk',  and  no! 
tight.     The  Ciaudii,  however,  were  distinguished  byii 
tlieir  high  nobility,  independently  of  any  personal  ac-* 
complishments ;    but    the    family  of  the  Conincanii 
oweil  its  celebrity  entirely,  so  far  as  appears,  to  theii 
actiuaintanee  with  the  law.      Ti.  Coruncanius 
consul  with  P.  Lsevinus  in  the  year  when  Pyrrhi 
came  into  Italy,  and  was  named  dictator  more  thi 

(.19.  §35.38.    < 
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»tliirty  yeai-a  afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  tlie    cnAP.   j 
comitia.     He  left  no  writings  bohind  him,  but  was  -^". — *| 

accustomed  to  the  very  latest  period  of  his  life,  to  give  j 

answers  on  ^joints  of  law  to  all  that  chose  to  considt  J 

liim;  atid  his  reputation  was  so  high,  that  he  was  the  I 

first  plubeian'  who  was  ever  ftppoiiited  to  the  dignity  1 

of  poiitifux  raaximus.     The  Ogulnii  also  appear  to  I 

have  beon  a  family  distinguished  for  knowledge  and  I 

»^  aecomphshmcnts.     Two  brothers  of  this  name  wort',  I 

^B  as  wc  have  seen,  the  authors  of  the  law  wliioh  threw  I 

^P  Opon  the  offices  of  augur  and  pontifex  to  the  com-  J 

mons,  and  afterwards  in  their  sedileship  they  orna^  I 

mented  the  city  with  several  works  of  art;  and  one  1 

of  them,  besides  his  embassy  to  Epidaurus,  already  I 

I  noticed,  was  sent  as  one  of  three  ambassadors  '  to  I 

^Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  soon  after  the  I 

jcetreat  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  1 
There  was  as  yet  no  regular  drama,  for  Livius  Tnini  .b-    1 
Andronicus  did  not  begin  to  exhibit  his  plays  till  TiicA»i«. 
after  the  first  Punic  war',  but  there  were  pantomimic 

dances  performed  by  Etruscan  actors';  there  were  the  ^ 

aatui'se  '%  or  medleys,  sung  and  act^d  by  native  per-  , 

Swmers ;  and  there  were  the  comic  or  satii-ical  dia-  i 
)gu03  on  some  ludicrous  story  (fabelliB  atellansD)  in 

fhich  the  actors  were  of  a  higher   rank,  as   this  ■ 

Dtcrtainment  was  rather  considered  an  old  national  i 

•  hiry.  Epit.  XVin.                         tbe  dramatic  art  between  the  acting  I 

'  UiunjuiaB,    XX.     4.      Fmgm.    of  ref^ular  eionea,  with  a  plot,  and  I 

Vatic.  Valer.  Majim.  IV.  3,  §  9.           the  miTc  nide  sparring  with  eoittsa  1 

'  Clinton,    Fasti    Hellenici,   Vol.    jestR,    "  veivum    incompoBitnm    t«-  I 

III.  p.  25,  B.C.  S40.                             mere  aa  radem  olteruis  jnuiebaiit,"  I 

•  Livy,  VII.  2.                                    which  used  to  go  on  between  two  1 

'"  I  urn  not  venturing  to  deter-    performers.      The    snturw    appenr  I 

mine  tbe  etjnuology  of  this  word,     then  to  have  been   coiuic  aongB  in  I 

but  Rirbg  merely  a  deacription  of    regular   vcrte,    in    which    A    grrat  1 

the  Ining,     "Olim  carmen  quod  ei     variety    of   eubjeeta    were    succee-  1 

Tbriis  poemutibus  cnnatAbat,  aatyra     eivel;   noticed,   without  any   more  I 

Yocabatur,  quale   Bcripiernnt  Pncu-    connexion   than   as   being   each  of  I 

vius   ct    EnniuB."     Diomodea,  111.     them  points   on  which  the  hearera  1 

9.     Livy  apeaka  of  the  aatura,  or    coutd  be  readily  cicited  to  laughtei.  J 

LMtync,  08  tui  interuiediute  atut«  in  I 
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custom  than  a  spectacle  exhibited  for  tlie  puljlia 
'-■  amusement.  There  were  no  famous  poets,  nor  anW 
Homer,  to  embody  in  an  imperishable  form  the  poet-T 
ical  traditions  of  his  country ;  but  there  were  the 
natural  elements  of  poetry,  and  the  natural  love  of  it; 
and  it  was  long  the  custom  at  all  entertainments  " 
that  each  guest  in  his  turn  should  sing  some  heroio 
Bong,recording  the  worthy  deeds  of  somonoble  Roman. 
So  also  there  was  no  history,  but  there  was  the  innat« 
desire  of  living  in  the  memory  of  after-ages ;  and  in  all 
the  great  families,  ])anegyrical  orations  were  delivered 
at  the  funeral  of  each  of  their  members,  containing  a 
most  exaggerated  account  of  his  life  and  actions  ". 
These  orations  existed  in  the  total  absence  of  all  other 
statements,  and  from  these  chiefly  the  annalists  of  the 
succeeding  century  compiled  their  narratives ;  and 
thus  every  war  is  made  to  exhibit  a  series  of  victories, 
and  all  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  Roman 
story  are  represented  as  men  without  reproach,  or  of  J 
heroic  excellence. 

But  whilst  literature  wae  unknown,  and  poetry,  and  I 
"  even  the  drama  itself,  were  in  their  earliest  infancy.J 
the  Romans  enjoyed  with  the  keenest  delight  thi 
sports  of  tlio  cii'Gus,  which  resembled  the  great  i 
tional  games  of  Greece.     Every  year,  in  the  month  fl 
September '',  four  days  were  devoted  to  the  celebration 


"  Citero,  BAtus.  10. 

"  Cicero,  13rutus,  Id 
Tin.  40. 

"  The  fiillest  work  on 
of  the 


count  mnv  bo  found  in  Hosini  and 
Ziivj,  Dempster  b  work  on  Koman  anti- 
quities ;  and  the  topography  of  the 
he  FRmGH  circUE  is  ^ven  in  Bunsen  and  Plat- 
iippoBB,  tSat  of  nev'a  dencription  of  Rome,  Vol.  III. 
Onupbriua  Panviniiu  jOnofrio  Pun-  p.  91.  Gibbon  has  given  one  of  hia 
Tini,  a  Veronese,  who  flonriebed  in  livelr  and  comprehennive  eket^bci 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  ccn-  of  the  games  of  the  circus,  in  hi« 
tur;),  puhliithed  in  tlie  ninth  volnme  account  of  the  reign  of  Juatiniau ; 
of  Uncvius'  Collection  of  Roman  which  notie«s  cverj  important  point 
Antiqiiitica.    The  view  of  the  circua     in  the  snlqect.     A  repreeentAtion  tX^ 


and  the  PalatJDc, 

how  greAtJy  Itnme 
the   last  2^1  yaax<i. 


:s  given  on  several  eoiiM, 
I,  as  abowiiig     which  maj  M    Keen    in  Panviniua^ 
a  cbanRcd  in     work,  and  wliii;b  enable  u 
A.  sliurtLT  au-     a  sufiiciout  nuliun  u(  iU  apjicara 
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of  wliat  wore  called,  indiEFerently,  the  Great  or  the  chap. 
Roman  Games.  Like  all  the  spectacles  of  the  ancient  ■ — —v-  " 
world,  they  were  properly  a  religious  solemnity,  a 
great  festival  in  honour  of  the  three  national  divinities 
of  the  Capitoline  temple,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  festival,  the  whole  people  went 
:in  procession  '*  from  the  Capitol  through  the  forum  to 
illie  circus ;  there  the  sacrifice  was  performed,  and 
afterwards  the  exhibition  of  the  various  games  began, 
whicii  was  so  entirely  a  national  ceremony,  that  tho 
magistrate  of  highest  rank  who  happened  to  be  in 
Rome,  gave  the  signal  for  the  starting  of  the  horses  in 
tho  chariot-race.  TIio  circus  itself  was  especially 
consecrated  to  the  sim,  and  the  colours  by  which  the 
drivers  of  the  chariots  were  distinguished  were  sup- 
posed to  have  a  mystical  allusion  to  the  different  sea- 
sons '*.  Originally  there  were  only  two  colours,  white 
and  red ;  the  one  a  symbol  of  the  snows  of  winter,  the 
other  of  tho  fiery  heat  of  summer ;  but  two  others 
were  afterwards  added,  the  spring-like  green,  and  the 
autumnal  grey  or  blue.  The  charioteers,  who  wore 
the  same  colours,  were  called  the  red,  or  white,  op 
green,  or  blue  band  (factio),  and  these  bands  became 
in  later  times  the  subject  of  the  strongest  party  feel- 
ing ;  for  men  attached  themselves  cither  to  one  or  tho 
other,  and  would  as  little  have  been  induced  to  change 
their  colour  in  the  circus  as  their  political  party  in 
18  Commonwealth.  It  does  not  appear  that  these 
ilours   were   connected  with  any  real  difi"erences, 


Tlie  bands  or  fuotiDiis  of  tha  drivers  Bediba!>,  de  coronia,  de  einviii,  quan- 

itre    notid-il   in    nunierous    inscrip-  ta  pnetcrca  Hacra,  qunnta  sacrilicia 

lloni.  prst.'cdaDt.    iiiterFMant,    iucLi>dant, 

"  Tertullian,  de  SpectBculU,  VII.  qnot  collegia,  qnot  sacrrdotta,  quot 

'"  .    enumcratioa    of    tho    several  ofiicia    moveatitur,   nciunt   hominca 

H  of  the  great  prowMion  i»  full  illina  orbis  in  qufL  dffmanioruin  con- 

livelj.      "  Dc     BimulacraTiim  ventnt  consedit." 

J,  de  iniBgiumn  agminc,  dc  cur-  '*  Tertulliitn,  ibtd.  VIII.  IX. 
B,  de  llii-iisis,  dc                   "      ' 
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social  or  political ;  there  were  no  ideas  of  wliicli  they 
'  wore  soverallv  the  symbols ;  and  thus,  while  the  Com- 
monwealth  histed,  the  bands  of  the  circus  seem  to 
have  excited  no  deepe.r  or  more  lasting  interest  than 
the  wishes  of  their  respective  partisans  for  their  suc- 
cess in  the  chariot-race.  But  afterwards,  ivhen  the 
eniperorwas  known  to  favour  any  one  colour  more  than 
another, that  colour  would  natui-allvbecome  the  badsre 
of  his  friends,  and  the  opposite  colour  the  rallying 
|K>int  of  his  enemies ;  and  when  a  real  political  feel- 
iuiT  was  connected  with  these  svmbols,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  the  bauds  of  the  circus  became  truly 
factious,  and  that  rlieir  qu;uTcIs  in  the  Lower  Empire 
should  have  sometimes  deluged  Constantinople  with 
blood. 

The  Romans  in  the  fifth  conturv  enioved  the  srames 

■  as  koonlv  as  their  desoonJanrs  ur.der  the  enir*eTOTSi 

but  the  lavish  ma^r/lnoence  of  :'::•£' iiiir-^-rial  circus  was 

as  yo:  a.:oj:::::c:'  i:'j.i:.:-.v:..      ^\  ::.:vr.  '.-^.xrs    "■   sup- 

V.  vrovi  o::  :v'v>.  liko  :':v  s::u:'v?:  fori::  ::  a  stand  on 

....      u  .<.  ^    •  <.  ♦•     •*■'   ■*  *„  "k.---"'^^-     Ts"--**^-  ""   ■  -^   •  — -ii"'    '''  ■*."*."  '^'  '"^  ".  "*  -^  ^^ilTl 

,,  ^  V  ■•  •^'•■ -V"  ■  *"  1  *  ""  *  '  >"-  "i""" -■-■*■' ■'-*.■'•-;•  "■.-   "   •""  "Is""- ■i   •""  'vi'n 

•  •  -  ■ 

.,    ..,.>.. ,^        - .  .  .  _   .^ ^  —  .    ^  _ .. .  .^ "  -  ri  "  "^o 
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and  462 ;  for  the  period  immediately  following  wo  chap. 
have  no  detailed  history,  but  the  foundation  of  the  ' — I — '-' 
temple  of  -^sculapius,  about  two  years  later,  is  noticed 
in  the  epitome  of  Livy's  eleventh  book;  and  many 
others  may  have; been  founded,  of  which  we  have  no 
memorial.  It  ia  mentioned  also,  that  C.  Fabius  *^ 
ornamented  one  of  these  temples,  that  of  Deliverance 
from  Danger,  with  frescoes  of  his  own  execution,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Pic- 
tor.  The  date  of  the  Greek  artists,  Damophilus  and 
Gorgasus  ^^,  who  painted  the  frescoes  of  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  close  by  the  circus,  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining ;  but  several  notices  show  that  a  taste  for  the 
arts  was  beginning  at  this  time  to  be  felt  at  Rome. 
The  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter,  set  up  by  Sp. 
Carvilius  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  year  461,  has  been 
already  noticed,  as  well  as  the  famous  group  of  the 
she-wolf  suckling  Romulus  and  Remus,  which  was 
placed  in  the  comitium  three  years  before.  And  at 
the  same  time  a  statue  of  Jupiter  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  horses",  the  work  of  an  Etruscan  artist,  and 
wrought  in  clay,  was  erected  on  the  summit  of  the 
Capitol. 
.    The  temple  of  Bellona,  built  by  Appius  Claudius  "  F*n"»r 

images  worn 

in  tho  great  battle  of  Sentinum  (X.  §  2,  3)  ascribes  these  shields  to  the 

29) ;    a  third  near  the  circuH  dedi-  nr«t  Appius  Ckudius,  who  was  con- 

catcd    to  Venus  (X.  31) ;   a  fourth  sul  with  P.  Servilius  in  269.     But 

dedicated  to  Victory  (X.  33) ;  a  fillh  unless  the  words  "  qui  consul  cum 

to  Jupiter  the  Stayer  of  Flight  (X.  Servilio  fuit  anno  urbis  CCLIX/* 

37) ;  a  sixth  to  Fortis  Fortuna  (X.  are  an  unlucky  gloss  of  some  igno- 

46) ;    and   a   seventh  to   Salus,  or  rant  reader,  as  is  most   probable. 

Deliverance  from  Danger,  which  was  they  seem  to  show  an  extraordinaiy 

the  temple  painted  by  Fabius  Pictor.  carelessness  in  Pliny  himself ;    for, 

Livy,  X.  1.  to  say  nothing  of  the  direct  tcsti- 

*•  Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  XXXV.  mony  which  ascribes  the  foundation 

§  19.  of  the  temple  of  Bellona  to  Appius 

»  Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  XXXV.  the  BUnd  in  458,  Pliny's  own  state- 

§  46.  ^  ment  says,  that  Appius  caused  the 

"*  Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  XXXV.  figures  of  his  ancestors,  and  scrolls* 

§  158.  recording  the  offices  which  they  had 

"  Pliny  (Histor.  Natur.  XXXV.  tilled,  to  be  ailixed  to  this  temple; 
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in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  on  the  field  of  battle, 
Iv  decorated  with  a  row  of  shields  or  escutcheons,  on 
.  which  were  represented  his  several  ancestors,  with 
scrolls  recording  the  oflBces  which  thoy  had  filled,  and 
the  triumphs  which  they  had  won.  Whoever  of  these 
had  been  the  father  of  a  family  was  represented  with 
all  his  children  by  his  side,  as  in  some  of  our  own  old 
monuments.  In  these  and  in  all  similar  works,  an 
exact  likeness  "  was  considered  of  much  greater  ira- 
portance  than  any  excellence  of  art ;  for  the  object 
desired  was  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  hvely  image  of 
those  who  had  in  their  generation  done  honour  to 
their  name  and  fiimily.  For  this  purpose  waxen  busts, 
the  scorn  of  the  mere  artist,  were  kept  in  eases  ranged 
along  the  sides  of  the  court  in  the  houses  of  all  great 
families :  these  were  painted  to  the  life,  and  being 
hollow,  were  worn  like  a  mask  '*,  at  funerals,  by  some 
of  the  dependents  of  the  family,  who  also  put  on  the 
dress  of  the  office  or  rank  of  him  whose  semblance 
thoy  bore ;  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  dead  were 
attended  to  his  grave  by  all  the  members  of  his  race 
of  past  generations,  no  less  than  by  those  who  still 
survived.  None  were  so  represented  who  had  not  in 
their  lifetime  filled  some  honoiirablo  public  station, 
and  thus  the  number  of  images  worn  at  any  funeral  * 
was  the  exact  measure  of  the  family's  nobility. 
n  No  other  aqueduct  had  yet  been  added  to  that 
constructed  by  Appius  Claudius  in  his  famous  cen- 
sorship; nor  had  any  later  road  rivalled  theraagTiifi- 
ccnce  of  the  Appian.  This  was  paved  with  lava  in 
the  year  461,  from  the  temple  of  Mars  ",  a  little  on 


bot  who  coold  have  been  the  an-        "  Pliny,    HUt.    Natur. 

oeston  of  the  tirat  Appius,  and  what  §  4  6. 

olIi<;ea    conld    the;   have    filled   at         '*  Pliny,    Hist..    Natur.   ^ 

Jtome,  whan    ho   hiuiaelf  was   the  §  6.     Pulybitu.  VI.  E" 

lintt  of  bis  family  who  beciuac  u        *  Livy,  X.  if. 
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the  outside  of  the  city  walls,  to  Bovillte,  at  the  foot  of   chap. 
the  Alban  hills.  ■ — „ — '-* 

The  city  itself  was  still  confined  within  the  walls  E»in.i«na 
of  Serviua  Tulhus.  The  Capitol  and  the  Qnirinal  lUc  lUj. 
hills  formed  ita  northern  hmit,  and  looked  down 
immediately  on  the  open  space  of  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, now  covered  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  build- 
ings of  modem  Rome.  Art  or  caprice  had  not  yet 
effaced  the  natural  features  of  the  ground,  by  cutting 
down  hills  and  filling  up  valleys,  nor  had  the  mere 
lapse  of  time  as  yet  raised  the  soil  by  continued  ac- 
cumulations to  a  height  far  above  its  original  level. 
The  hills,  witli  their  bare  rocky  sides,  and  covered  in 
many  parts  with  sacred  groves,  the  remains  of  their 

■primeval  woods,  rose  distinctly  and  boldly  from  the 
Salleys  between  them;  on  their    summits  were  the 
'  '  principal  temples  and  the  houses  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies ;  beneath  were  the  nairow  streets  and  lofty  houses  *°, 
roofed  only  with  wood,  of  the  more  populous  qiiarters 
of  the  city,  and  in  the  midst,  reaching  fi'om  the  Capi- 
toiine  hill  to  the  Palatine,  lay  the  comitium  and  the 
Roman  forum. 
^B     A  spot  so  famous  well  deserves  to  be  described,  that  iji*-"!"" 
^Bsre  may  conceive  ita  principal  features,  and  image  to  f"""'". 
'  ourselves  the  scene  aa  well  as  the  actors  in  ao  many  of 
the  great  events  of  the  Roman  hiatory.     From  the 
foot  of  the  Capitoliue  hill "  to  that  of  the  Palatine, 


^n^> 


«  Pliny,  XVI,  §  36,  quoting  from  panttel.v,  all  tlie  ^ 

loliua  NepOB.  clcnt  writers  which  throw  any  light 

The  wliolo  of  the  fullowing  de-  on  the  topogrBphy  of  the  loruin. 
ription  Wtho  forum  is  taken  from         Slnue  this  cbapU'r  was  written,  I 

Bunsen'g  article  in  the  tbird  volume  bare  seen  Nibby  h   luteal  work   on 

uf  the    "  BesuhreibuQg    der    Stadt  the  topograpliy  of  Rutne,  whiuU  was 

Bom."     Tlie  substance  of  this   ar-  publisle^  in  1839.     Hia  plan  of  tho 

tide  has  been  given  by  ita  luthor  in  forum  differs  lopograpbicully  from 

another   form,    in    a   letter   to  the  Buiisea'a ;   be  places  it  lurtlier   to 

™        "     "     ■  ''\xxi  in  Frenuh.  the  wtat,  and  arranget  the  building 

18  alfo  prefixed  differently.      But     historically    hia 
'■■■*'  ■         fett,  and  be  iiil- 


iaGur 


:lo,  wliioli  have  been  printed  se.     lows  so  amtentedly  tbe  old  populi 
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there  ran  an  open  space  of  iinoqiial  breadth,  narrow- 
ing as  it  approached  the  Palatine,  and  enclosed  on 
both  sides  between  two  branches  of  the  Sacred  Way. 
Its  narrower  end  was  occupied  by  the  comitium,  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  populus  or  gr^at  council  of  the 
burghers  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  republic^  whilst 
its  wider  extremity  wa-s  the  forum^  in  th^  stricter 
sense,  the  market-place  of  the  Romans,  and  tterefore 
the  natural  place  of  meeting  for  the  commons,  who 
formed  the  majority  of  the  Roman  nation.     The  comi- 
tium was  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  forum, 
like  the  dais  or  upper  part  of  our  old  castle  and  college 
halls,  and  at  its  extremity  nearest  the  forum  stood  the 
rostra,  such  as  I  have  already  described  it,  facing  at 
this  period  towards  the  comitium,  so  that  the  speakers 
addressed,  not  indeed  the  patrician  multitude,  as  of 
old,  but  the  senators,  who  had  in  a  manner  succeeded 
to  their  place,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  stand  in 
this  part  of  the  assembly,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
senate-house,  which  looked  out  upon  the  comitium 
from  the  northern  side  of  the  Via  Sacra.     The  mag- 
nificent basilica),  which  at  a  later  period  formed  the 
two  sides  of  the  forum,  were  not  yet  in  existence,  but 
in  their  place  there  were  two  rows  of  solid  square 
pillars  of  peperino,  forming  a  ft'Ont  to  the  shops  of 
various  kinds,  which  lay  behind  them.     These  shops 
were  like  so  many  cells,  open  to  the  street,  and  closed 
behind,  and  had  no  communication  Avith  the  houses 


accounts, without  the  slight<?st  know- 
ledj^c,  80  far  as  it  appears,  of  the 
li«jht  which  Nichuhr  Las  thrown  on 
the  Roman  history,  that  his  topo- 
f^raphy  is  necessarily  renclered  of  less 
value.  Bunsen  has  had  every  ad- 
vantajje  of  local  knowledge  no  less 
than  Nibby,  but  with  his  local  know- 
ledge he  combines  other  qualities 
which  Nibby  is  far  from  possessing 
equally. 

However,  the  genei*al  connect ness 


of  the  description  of  the  forum  in 
the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  as  piven 
in  the  text,  is  independent  of  the 
question,  whether  the  position  of  the 
forum  is  to  be  fixed  a  cortain  nnm- 
ber  of  yards  more  to  the  eastward  or 
to  the  westward.  And  most  of  those 
buildings,  the  site  of  which  hns  beeu 
so  much  disputed,  were  not  in  ex- 
istence at  the  peridd  to  which  this 
sketch  relates. 
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iwliich  were  built  over  them.     Those  on  the  north  side    cw^p- 

X  XX  V  J 

.of  the  forum  had  been  rebuilt  or  improved  during  the  - — v — ^ 
•early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  and  were  called  in 
consequence  the  new  shops,  a  name  which,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  they  retained  for  centuries.  On  the  south 
•side,  the  line  of  shops  was  interrupted  by  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  had  been  built,  according 
to  the  common  tradition,  by  the  dictator,  A.  Postu- 
mius,  in  gratitude  for  the  aid  afibrded  him  by  the 
twin  heroes  in  the  battle  of  the  lake  Regillus.  On 
the  same  side  also,  but  further  to  the  eastward,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  the  senate-house,  was  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  and  close  to  the  temple  was  that  ancient  monu- 
ment of  the  times  of  the  kings  which  went  by  the 
name  of  the  court  of  Numa. 

In  the  open  space  of  the  forum  might  be  seen  an  statacs,  &c., 
altar  which  marked '  the  spot  once  occupied  by  the  forum. 
Curtian  pool,  the  subject  of  such  various  traditions^ 
Hard  by  grew  the  three  sacred  trees  ^'  of  the  oldest 
known  civilization,  the  fig,  the  vine,  and  the  olive, 
which  were  so  careftdly  preserved  or  renewed,  that 
they  existed  even  in  the  time   of  the  elder  Pliny* 
Further  towards  the   Capitol,   at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  forum,  were  the  equestrian  statues  of 
C.  Maenius  and  L.  Camillus,  the  conquerors  of  the 
Latins. 

Nor  was  the  interior  of  the.comitium  destitute  ofstatuwand 
objects  entitled  to  equal  veneration.     There  was  thejVu'ofin- 
black  stone  which  marked,  according  to  one  tradition,  comitilini. '* 
the  grave  of  Faustulus,  the  foster-father  of  Romulus; 
according  to  another,  that  of  Romulus  himself.    There 
was  the  statue  of  Attius  Navius,  the  famous  augur ; 
and  there  too  was  the  sacred  fig-tree,  under  whose 
shade  the  wolf  had  given   suck  to  the  two  twins, 
Romulus  and  Remus.     A  group  of  figures  represent- 

«8  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XV.  §  78. 
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ing  the  wolf  and  twins  had  been  recently  set  up  in 
thia  very  place  by  the  ^diles  Q.  and  Cn.  Og-uluiuB, 
and  the  fig-tree  itself  had  been  removed  by  the  power 
of  Attius  Navius,  so  said  the  story  ",  from  its  oiiginal 
place  under  the  Palatine,  that  it  might  stand  in  tho 
midst  of  the  meetings  of  the  Roman  people.  Nor 
were  statues  wanting  to  the  comitiura  any  more  tlmn 
to  the  forura.  Here  were  the  three  sibylSj  one  of  the 
oldest  works  of  Roman  art ;  here  also  were  the  small 
figures  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  who  bad  been  slain 
at  Fidenas  by  the  Veientian  king  Tolumnius ;  and 
here  too,  at  the  edge  of  the  comitium,  where  it  joined 
tho  forum,  were  the  statues  whicli  the  Romans,  at  the 
command  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  had  erected 
honour  of  the  wisest  and  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  the- 
statues  of  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades. 

The  outwai'd  appearance  of  the  forum  in  the  fifth 
century  was  very  different  from  its  aspect  in  the 
times  of  the  Cassars,  and  scarcely  less  different  was 
the  population  by  which  it  was  frequented  at  either 
period.  Rome  was  not  yet  the  general  resort  of 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  the  Tiber  was 
as  yet  not  only  unpolluted  by  the  Syrian  Orontes,  bat 
its  waters  had  received  no  accession  from  the  purer 
streams  of  Greece;  and  the  crowd  which  thronged  the 
forum,  however  numerous  and  busy,  consisted  mainly 
of  the  citizens,  or  at  least  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome. 
The  shops  of  tlic  silversmiths  had  lately  superseded 
those  of  a  less  showy  character  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
foruin ;  but  on  tbe  other  side,  the  butchers'  and  ccMaks* 
shops  still  remained,  as  in  the  days  of  Virgiuius,  and 
it  marks  the  manners  of  tlio  times,  that  the  wealthier 
citizens  used  to  hire  cooks '"  from  these  places  to 

L   Flinj   wliich     Biitmen  has  given  one  in  a  Dote  ta 
b  itory,  XV.  §  77,  ii     his  article  nn  Die  Ibi-um,  Besclmlb. 

dw  SlaJt  Bum.  m.  p.  IJ2. 
«  I'liii,v.  Hislor.  Kutut.  XVIIL 
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bake  their  bread  for  them,  having  as  yet  no  slaves  , 
who  understood  even  the  simplest  parts  of  the  art  of  "- 
cookery. 

The  names  of  the  principal  families,  as  well  as  of  ji, 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  this  period,  have  na-  •" 
tm'ally  been  mentioned  already  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative.  It  is  enough  to  remark  that  Appius  Clau- 
dius was  still  alive,  though  now  old  and  blind;  that 
M.  Valerius  Corvus  was  also  living,  but  liis  pubhc 
career  had  been  for  some  time  ended ;  and  that  Q. 
Fabius,  the  hero  of  the  third  Samnito  war,  had  died 
not  long  after  its  conclusion.  Q.  Publihus  Philo  was 
also  dead,  and  with  him  expired  the  nobility  of  his 
family.  But  there  wore  ready  to  meet  Pyrrhus  the 
two  victorious  generals  of  the  great  campaign  of  461, 
L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus  ;  M'. 
Curius  Dentatus  was  stiU  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  Q. 
Fabius  and  P.  Deoius  had  both  left  sons  to  uphold  tUo 
honour  of  their  name.  The  great  Cornelian  house 
contributed  eminent  citizens  for  their  country's  ser- 
I  TJce  from  three  of  its  numerous  branches  ;  among  the 
consuls  of  the  fourth  Samnite  war  we  find  a  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  a  Comehus  Rufinus,  and  a  Cornelius 
Dolabella,  Two  other  names  will  demand  oui-  notice 
for  the  first  time,  those  of  C.  Fabricius  and  L.  Ceecilius 
Metellus,  the  first  pre-eminent  in  the  purest  personal 
glory,  but  a  glory  destined  to  pass  away  from  bis 
family  after  one  generation,  "  no  son  of  bis  succeed- 
ing;" while  L.  Ciecilius,  if  he  did  not  attain  himself 
to  the  highest  distinction,  was  yet  "  the  father  of  a 
—.line  of  more  than  kings,"  of  those  illustrious  Metelli 
liriio,  from  the  first  Punic  war  to  the  end  of  the 

?loe.     Su    in    tbe   Aulularia    of    dress      his     daughter's      nedding- 
'liiutus.  the  cooks  are  hired  iu  the     dinner, 
fonim  Ici  go  to  Euclio'a  faonse,  and 
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CHAP.    Commonwealth,  were  amonfi^st  the  noblest  and  best 

TTYYVT  " 

'  Citizens  oi  iiome. 

Against  a  whole  nation  of  able  and  active  men  the 
greatest  individual  genius  of  a  single  enemy  must  ever 
strive  in  vain.  The  victory  of  Pyrrhus  at  Heraclea 
was  endangered  by  a  rumour  that  he  was  slain ;  for  in 
his  person  lay  the  whole  strength  of  his  army  and  of 
his  cause.  But  had  the  noblest  of  the  Fabii  or  Cor- 
nelii  fallen  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  the  safety 
of  the  Commonwealth  would  not  have  been  for  a  single 
moment  in  jeopardy.  This  contrast  alone  was  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  the  decision  of  the  great  war  on  which 
we  are  now  about  to  enter. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn, 

FOREIGN  HISTORY  FROM  464  TO  479 — WARS  WITH 
THE  ETRUSCANS,  GAULS,  AND  TARENTINES — FOURTH 
SAMNITB  WAR — PYRRHUS  KING  OF  BPIRUS  IN  ITALY 
— BATTLES  OF  HERACLEA,  ASCULUM,  AND  BENB- 
VENTUM. 


Non  Simois  tibi  nee  Xanthos  nee  Dorica  castra 
Defuerint ;  aliuB  Latio  jam  partus  Achilles. 

ViBGiL,  Mn,  VI.  87. 


The  third  Samnite  war  ended  in  the  year  464,  and    chap. 

XXXYIL 

Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy  exactly  ten  years  later,  in  the  ^ — v 
year  474.     The  events  of  the  intervening  period,  both  SMnnit© 
loreign  and  domestic,  are,  as  we  nave  seen,  involved  wimt 
in  the  deepest  obscurity ;  but  as  I  have  attempted  to    ™^ 
present  an  outline  of  the  internal  state  of  Rome,  so  I 
must  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  perplexed  story  of 
her  foreign  relations,  fi^m  the  first  seeds  of  war,  which 
the  jealousy  of  the  Tarentines  either  sowed  or  earn- 
estly fostered,  to  the  organization  of  that  great  coali- 
tion, in  which  the  Gauls  at  first,  and  Pyrrhus  after- 
wards, were  principal  actors. 

On  the  side  of  Etruria  there  had  been  for  a  lone:  ??»*•  f^ 
time  past  neither  certain  peace  nor  vigorous  war.  of  UieEtrui- 
Jealousies  between  city  and  city,  and  party  revolu- 
tions in  the  several  cities  themselves,  were,  as  we  have 

seen,  for  ever  compromising  the  tranquiUity  and  para- 

c  c  2 


cant. 


and  in  -^_ 
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lyzing  the  exertions  of  tLo  Etruscan  nation.  In  461 
'■•  tte  cities  of  southern  Etruria  had  taken  up  arms,  and 
had  persuaded  the  Faliscaus  to  join  them  ;  and  in  462 
we  hear  of  victories  obtained  over  the  Faliscans  by 
the  consul  D.  Junius  Brutus'.  No  further  particulars 
are  known  of  the  progress  of  the  contest,  but  it  ap- 
pears fi"om  the  epitome  of  Livy's  eleventh  book,  that 
at  some  time  or  other  within  the  next  eight  years,  the 
people  of  Vulsinii  took  a  principal  part  in  it,  and  in 
471  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Eti 
nation  were  engaged  in  it  once  again. 

Further  to  the  north,  "the  Senonian  Gaula  re- 
mained quiet,"  says  Polybius',  "for  a  period  of  ten 
years  after  the  battle  of  Sentinum."  If  we  take  this 
statement  to  the  letter,  wo  must  fix  the  renewal  of  the 
Gaulish  war  in  469  ;  yet  we  cannot  trace  any  act  of 
hostility  till  the  year  471.  The  Gauls  appear  first  to 
have  engaged  as  mercenaries  in  the  Etruscan  service, 
and  afterwards  to  have  joined  the  new  coalition  in 
their  own  name. 
,  To  the  South  of  Rome,  Lucania  during  the  third 
■  Samnite  war  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Romans, 
and  in  the  year  460  we  expressly  read  of  Lucanian 
cohorts  serving  with  the  Roman  legions*.  Of  Taren^ 
tum  nothing  is  recorded  after  its  short  war  with  the 
Lucanians  and  Romans  in  451,  which  appears  to  hai 
been  ended,  as  I  have  already  observed',  by  an  eqi 


Italy  V 


I  Thurii,»nd  the  Greek  city  of  Thurii, 


this  state  when  the  Lucanians  attacked 

We  know  not  the  cause  or 

^"•ff'r   pretext  of  the  quarrel,  but  those  unfortunate  Greek 

^       -  °"    cities  of  Italy  were  at  this  time  the  prey  of  every 

spoiler ;  Agathocles  had  made  repeated  expeditions  to ■■ 

that  coast  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  and  1 
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taken  Croton  and  Hipponium ',  while  the  Italian  .5''*^ 
nations  of  the  interior  had  from  time  immemorial  re- 
garded them  as  enemies,  Thiirii  itself  had  been  taken 
by  Cleonymus  in  452%  when  he  was  playing  the  buc- 
caneer along  all  the  coasts  of  Italy ;  and  a  Roman 
army  had  then  come  to  its  aid,  but  too  late  to  prevent 
ita  capture.  This  was  perhaps  remembered  now, 
when  the  city  was  threatened  by  the  Lucanians,  and 
the  Romans  were  implored  once  again  to  briug  help 
to  the  people  of  Thurii.  The  request  was  not  at  first 
granted  ;  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  obscure  story 
of  these  times,  the  first  attacks  must  have  been  made 
about  the  period  of  the  domestic  troubles  at  Rome, 
when  the  commons  occupied  the  Janiculum,  and 
obliged  the  senate  to  consent  to  the  Hortensian  laws. 
During  two  successive  summers,  the  Lucanians  ra- 
vaged the  territory  of  Thurii ' ;  and,  so  far  as  appears, 


•  Dlodoras,  XXI.  4.  8.    Progm. 

Httesohel. 

•  hivj,  X.  2. 

'  The  data  For  the  armngemGnt  of 
all  these  events  in  order  of  time  are 
u  follows ;  1.  The  interpoBition  of 
the  Romang  in  behalf  of  the  Thu- 
ridng  ia  inentioned  in  the  epitome  of 
the  eleventh  book  of  Livj,  and  the 
twelfth  book  b^an  appnrently  with 
the  consulship  of  Dolabella  and  Du- 
initiaB,  in  the  vear  471.  2.  M'. 
Curina  obtained  an  ovation  or 
nmsiler  triuinpb  for  his  victories 
over  the  Lutanians.  (Anctor  de 
Viris  Illustribus,  in  M'.  Curio.) 
This  rau^t  either  have  been  in  tbe 
year  after  bis  oon«nUhip,  when  he 
was  perhaps  prnitoT,  or  else  in  471, 
when  we  know  that  he  waa  appointed 

Snetor  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
I.  CaiciliaB.  3.  Bat  when  CElins 
carried  his  resolotion  far  n  war  with 
the  Lucanians,  the  Luuanian  general 
StatiliuB  had  Imice  assailed  the  Thu- 
rian»  ("  bis  infestaverat,"  Pliny, 
Hist  Natur.  XXXIV.  §  32),  which 
I  think  implies  that  be  bad  ravaged 
their  lands  for  two  > 


but  the  peace  with  the  Samnit(«was 
only  conolnded  in  this  year  when 
Curios  was  consul ;  and  throughout 
the  war  the  Lueanians  were  in  al- 
liance with  Itonie,  nor  were  they 
likely  then  to  meddle  with  the  Thu- 
rians.  4.  C.  MWvm  passed  his  reso- 
lution as  tribune :  but  before  the 
Hortensian  laws  were  carried,  such 
a  resolution  was  not  likely  to  have 
been  bronght  forward  by  a  tribnne, 
nor  wonid  it  have  been  carried  had 
the  senate  been  opposed  to  it ;  and 
bud  they  not  been  opposed  to  it.  it 
would  have  been  moved  probably 
by  one  of  the  eonsuU  with  tlieir 
authority.  5.  There  is  a  C,  ^liiu 
recorded  in  the  consuUr  Fasti, 
us  having  been  consul  In  468; 
we  do  not  know  whether  this 
is  the  Kune  person  with  the  tri- 
bune; but  if  lie  wore,  his  tribone- 
sbip  M  preceding  his  eonsuUbip 
most  have  taken  place  before  the 
year  468.  6.  The  date  of  the  Uor- 
t«nsian  laws  ia  unknown,  but  se- 
veral modern  writers  place  it  in  the 


r^'oi 


468.  when  C.  £tiuB  v 
the    whole,   I   would 
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,.         there  waa  no  power  of  resistance  to  the  inhabitaoti 
' — . — '  themfielTes,  and  no  foreign  sword  ma  drawn  to 

defend  them. 
Tb«»»pu  Meanwhile  the  HortensiaQ  laws  were  passed,  and 
inbo  i«t.  with  them,  or  shortly  hefore,  an  agrarian  hiw  had 
been  passed  also.  The  power  of  the  assemblj  of  tlie 
tribes  had  been  acknowledged  to  be  sorerei)^,  and 
the  popular  party  for  some  years  from  this  time, 
feeling  itaelf  to  have  the  disposal  of  all  that  the  state 
might  conquer,  appears  to  have  been  as  fond  of  war 
as  ever  was  the  Athenian  democracy  under  Pericles, 
while  the  arbtocratical  party,  for  once  only  in  the 
histoty  of  Rome,  seems  to  have  adopted  the  peaoefol 
policy  of  Cimon  and  Nieias.  C  ^Uub,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  proposed  and  carried  in  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes  what  PUny'  calls  a  law  against  Slenius  Sta- 
tilius  '  the  captain-general  of  the  Lucanians  ;  in  other 
words,  he  moved  that  war  should  be  declared  against 
Stcnius  Statihus  and  all  his  followers  aod  abettors  ; 
and  the  tribes  gave  their  votes  for  it  accordingly.] 


amage  thn«  erenU  in  the  follow-     thiiobjectionunotof muchw* 
ing  order :  then  we  mnst  mpHme  thftt  C. 

A.U.C.  404.     Bud  of  tlie  third    the  tribntiF  and  C.  £liiu  lh«  mnaal 
Siuimite  ««r. 

A.U.C.  406,  467.  Looniuis  at- 
Uek  the  Thuriuii. 

A.0,C.  4«7.  The  Hortensim 
Uwti.  C.  £1ilu,  trihune,  caniea  his 
niotion  in  tiio  «i9«mbly  of  the  tribes 
fuT  ■  wu-  with  tbe  Lac&niana. 

A.O.C.  468,  C.  Mixu  comiul, 
chosen  perhaps  as  a  reward  for  his 
popular  cooduct  in  hii  tribuneship. 

A.U.C.  471.  M'.  CuriuB  pnetor. 
Hia  ovatioD  over  tbe  Lucanians. 

A.U.C.  472.    C.  Fabricius  consul,     tore,  qniqae 
He  defeats  the  Lucanians,  and  raises     sent,  bellam  ii 


s 


'  different  personfi;  andwemi^t 
men  place  the  resolution  against  tb* 
Lndauians  ■  yttkt  or  two  later.  But 
it  seems  more  probable  that  the  con* 
sul  and  the  tribune  wera  one  uid 
tbe  same  m&n,  and  then  I  think  tlie 
above  scheme  ofien  fewer  diffienltiM 
than  anj  other. 

«  Histor.  Natnr.  XXXIV.  §  33. 
'  It  was  probablv  a  rogatio  to  f* 
following  effect, "  Vellent  jtib«Kti1 
8t«nio  Statilio  Lucsnomin  p 
sectam  seouti 
"     If  there 
the  siege  of  Thurii. 

If  it  be  thought  that  this  scheme  anj  part  of  Lucanto,  it  would  explajl 
lesvL'H  too  great  an  interval  between  why  tbe  rogatio  should  have  nthw 
the  dc-cUration  of  war  f^ainst  tbe  specified  Statilius  personalljr  tkaji 
LuruoiauL  a«d  any  reooraed  ereuta  declared  war  against  the  whole  Jm- 
''  '%oaah  in  the  total  ab-    caiUMi  people. 

twL  of  this  period. 


kthe 
ilties ■ 
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their  gratitude,  a  6tjitue  and  a  crown  of  gold ;  and i 

probably  a  Roman  army  was  sent  to  their  aid,  and 
relieved  tbem  from  the  present  danger :  but  the  Lu- 
caniang  were  not  subdued,  and  it  was  evident  that 
they  would  not  be  left  to  contend  against  Rome 
single-handed. 

These  events  appear  to  have  taken  place  about  six  The 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  third  Samnite  war,  bu^j^ 
in  the  year  470,  when  0.  Servilius  Tacoa  and  L.  de-  J^lJJn 
cilius  Metellas  were  consuls.  Whatever  was  the  i£lj^,' 
cause,  the  Tarentines  '"  at  this  period  were  most  active 
in  forming  a  new  coalition  against  Rome.  They  en- 
deavoured to  excite  the  Samnites  to  renew  the  war, 
and  the  Samnites,  with  the  Lucanians,  Apulians,  and 
Bruttians,  were  to  form  a  confederacy  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  of  which  Tarentum  was  to  be  the  head.  The 
Romans  sent  C.  Fabi-icius  to  the  several  Saranite  aud 
ApuHan  cities,  to  persuade  them,  if  possible,  to  remain 
true  to  theii"  alliance  with  Rome.  But  the  states  to 
whom  he  was  sent  laid  hands  on  him,  and  arrested 
him,  and  then  despatched  an  embassy  with  all  speed 
into  Etruria,  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  aid  of  the 
Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gaula.  Fabricius,  we  may 
suppose,  was  made  a  hostage  for  the  safety  of  those 
Samnite  hostages  who  had  been  demanded  by  the  Ro- 
mans after  the  late  peace,  and  his  release  was  probably 
the  stipulated  price  of  theirs. 

In  the  following  year,  471,  the  Roman  consuls  were  Oewwi 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.  Ein»cai 
The  storm  broke  out  against  Rome  in  every  direction.  h^(^" 
In  the  south  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  vi 
probably  the  Apulians,  were  now  in  a  state  of  declared  h; 
hostility;  while  in  the  nortb  tlie  mass  of  the  Etrus- 


! 


•  Zonanui,  Vlll.  2,  and  Dion  CaasiuB,  Fragni.  Urein.  CXLIV. 
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cans  were  in  arms  and  bad  engaged",  it  seems,  lai 
bodies  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  in  their  service,  although 
the  Senonians  as  a  nation  still  professed  to  be  at  peace 
with  Rome.  In  Arretium,  however,  the  Roman  party 
was  still  predominant;  the  Arretinos  would  not  join 
their  countrymen  against  Rome;  and  accordingly 
Arretium  "  was  beseiged  by  an  Etruscan  army,  of 
which  a  large  part  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
Gauhsh  mercenaries. 

The  new  consuls  came  into  office  at  this  period 
about  the  middle  of  April;  so  that  the  season  for 
military  operations  had  begun  before  they  could  be 
ready  to  take  the  field.  Thus  L.  CfficUius  Metellus, 
the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  had  been  left  appa- 
rently with  his  consular  army  in  Etruria  during  the 
winter;  and  when  the  Etruscans  began  the  siege  of 
Arretium,  he  marched  at  once  to  its  rehef.  Accord- 
ing to  the  usual  practice  of  this  period,  he  was  elected 
prsetor  for  the  year  following  his  consulship,  and  he 
seems  to  have  just  entered  upon  his  new  office  when 
he  led  his  army  against  the  enemy.  We  know  no- 
thing of  the  particulars  of  the  battle,  but  the  result 
waa  most  disastrous  to  the  Romans  ".  L.  Metellus 
himself,  seven  military  tribunes,  and  13,000  men  were 
killed  on  the  field ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  arjuy 
were  made  prisoners. 

The  consternation  caused  by  such  a  disaster  at 
a  moment  must  have  been  excessive.    M'.  Curii 
Dentatus  was  appointed  praetor  in  the  room  of  Mi 


were 
arjoy  _ 


"  Appian,  de  Bvbus  Gallic.  XI. 
Smnnitic.  VI. 
"  Polybins.  n.  19. 
"  OroBiua,  III.  22,  and   Aiieiu- 
tme,de  Civitate  Dd,  HI.  17.     Oio. 

siuB  dedicated  his  history  to  AnguH-         _  n      - 

tine,  and  the  eiact  similarity  oF  the     Appian,   copying    from    Dion^un, 
■liout  tlie  defeat  of  L.  Me-     agrees  with  PoljDias. 
a   toth  writers  shows  that 


both  are  taken  fixim  a 
souiiM,  which  doubtless  was  Livj. 
Tbej  vary  from  the  account  given 
by  Poljbius,  in  representing  the 
murder  of  the  Itoman  ambassudon 
preceding  the  defeat  of  Metellaa. 
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lus,  and  Bent  off  with  all  haste  with  a  fresh  army,  to    chap. 
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maintain  his  ground  if  possible.  At  the  same  time  an  '—r-^—^ 
emliassy  was  sent  to  the  Gauls  to  coioplain  that  their  a.c.  aas. 
people  were  serving  in  the  armies  '*  of  the  enemies  of 
Rome,  while  there  was  peace  between  the  Gauls  and 
Romans,  and  to  demand  that  the  prisoners  taken  in 
the  late  battle  might  be  released.  But  the  Gauls 
were  at  once  elated  and  rendered  savage  by  their  late 
victory.  The  Romans  assuredly  had  not  sold  their 
lives  cheaply;  many  brave  Gauls  had  fallen,  and 
amongst  the  rest  oneoftheirnoblestchiefs.Britomaris. 
His  son,  the  young  Britomaris,  called  for  vengeance 
for  his  father's  blood ;  and  the  Roman  ambassadors, 
the  sacred  fecialis  themselves,  were  murdered  by  the 
barbarians,  and  their  bodies  hewed  in  pieces,  and  the 
mangled  fragments  cast  out  without  burial. 

The  consul  P.  Dolabella  had  already  left  Rome  with  or«.i  ri 
the  usual  consular  army,  and  was  on  his  march  into  uinedo 
northern  Etruria  ",  when  he  received  the  tidings  ofniinGa' 
this  outrage.  Immediately  he  resolved  on  vengeance, 
and  instead  of  advancing  into  Etruria,  he  turned  to 
the  right,  marched  through  the  country  of  the  Sabines 
into  Picenum,  and  from  thence  led  his  army  into  the 
territory  of  the  Gauls.  The  flower  of  their  warriors 
were  absent  in  Etruria;  those  who  were  left,  and 
endeavoured  to  resist  the  invaders,  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter  ;  no  quarter  was  given  to  any  male 
able  to  bear  arms :  the  women  and  children  were 
can-ied  off  as  slaves,  the  villages  and  houses  were 
burnt,  and  the  whole  country  was  made  a  desert. 
Meanwhile  the  Gauls  in  Etruria,  maddened  at  tbese 
horrors,  and  hoping  to  enjoy  a  bloody  revenge,  urged 
the  Etruscans  to  seize  tho  opportunity,  and  to  march 
straight  upon  Rome.     But  Cn.  Domitius,  with  the 


I 


other  consular  army'",  was  covering  the  Roman terri- 
T-tory;  perhaps  M'.  Curiug  had  joined  hitn,  or  was 
•  hanging  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy  during  their  march 
through  Etruria,  and  was  so  at  band  to  co-operate  in 
the  battle.  At  any  rate,  the  victory  of  the  Bomans 
was  complete;  and  the  Gauls  who  survived  the  battle 
slew  themselves  in  despair.  It  was  resolved  by  the 
senate  to  occupy  their  country  without  delay,  and  to 
plant  in  it  a  Roman  colony. 

These  events  had  passed  so  rapidly  that  the  season 
for  military  operations  was  not  yet  nearly  at  an  end. 
,,  The  Boian  Gauls",  the  neighbours  of  the  SenonJans, 
enraged  and  alarmed  at  the  total  extermination  of 
their  countrymen,  took  up  arms  with  the  whole  force 
of  their  nation,  poured  into  Etruria,  and  encouraged 
the  party  adverse  to  Rome  to  try  the  fortune  of  war 
once  again.  "Wliat  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  were 
doing  at  this  moment  we  know  not;  but  probably  a 
prffitorian  or  proconsular  army,  with  the  whole  foroe 
of  the  Campanians,  and  perhaps  of  the  Marsians  a 
Pelignians,  was  in  the  field  against  them;  and  aft 
the  loss  of  C.  Pontius  we  hear  of  no  Samnite  lea* 
whose  ability  was  equal  to  the  lu^ency  of  the  oont< 
Thus  Dolabclla  and  Dotnitius  were  enabled  to  ' 
their  whole  attention  to  the  Etruscans  and  Gaul 
Again,  however,  all  details  were  lost,  and  we  onU 
know  that  the  scene  of  the  decisive  action  "  was  thi 
valley  of  the  Tiber  just  below  its  junction  with  the 
Nai',  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  small  lake  of 
Vadimon,  which  lay  in  the  plain  at  no  great  distance 
fi'om  the  right  bank  of  the  river.; 

The  victory  of  the  Romans  was  complete  " 

'•  Appiiin,  Snmnitic.  VI.     Gallic. 
XI. 

I    «  Poljhius,  II.  20. 
I   -  "-■^Uiw.If.aO,    DionCaBBiuB. 
Mr.  VatJc&D.  t.  II.  p.  636, 


Floras,  II.  13.  TK>  lake  Vadim 
was  est^pnivd  Bocrcd.  See  FliH 
£[>iit.  HI.  20,  where  be  give*  n  m 
scription  of  it, 
''  Pi  - 


•  Polybiu 


n.  20.     One  of  t 
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flower  of  the  Etmacan  army  perished,  wTiile  the  Gauls  chap.  I 
suffered  so  severely  that  a  very  few  of  their  number  ^'  .  '.  I 
were  all  that  escaped  from  the  field,  I 

The  cousiilsof  the  ensuing  year  were  C.  Fabricius  ^y^,^"  \ 
and  Q.  ^milius  Papus.  Again  the  Etruscans  and  ^^^j'"'^  1 
Gauls  renewed  their  eflbrts,  but  one  consular  army  *iih  Eraw.  I 
was    now  thought  enough  to  oppose  to  them,  and  I 

^milius  alone  defeated  them  utterly,  and  obliged  the  I 

Gauls  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  ''*.  The  Etruscans,  ■ 

who  seemed  to  "like  nor  peace  nor  war,"  would  not  I 

yet  submit;  orperhapssomcstiites  yielded  while  others  I 

continued  the  contest;  but  there  remained  only  the  I 

expiring  erabei'S  of  a  great  fire  ;  and  the  Roman  party  I 

in  the  several  citieswas  gradually  gaining  the  ascend-  I 

ancy,  and  preparing  the  way  for  that  lasting  treaty  I 

which  was  concluded  two  years  afterwards.  | 

In  the  south,  C.  Fabricius  was  no  less  succossfijl.  vtcwriuof 
He  defeated  the  Samuitea,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  tt,  ^„ih '" 
in  several  great  battles '',  and  penetrated  through  the  ^l'^'  "" 
enemy's  country  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Ionian  sea, 
where  Thurii  was  at  that  very  time  besieged  by  Sta- 
tilius  at  the  head  of  a  Lucanian  and  Bruttian  army. 
Fabricius  defeated  the  enemy,  stormed  their  camp,  and 
raised  the  siege  of  Thurii ",  for  which  service  the 


tra^roients  of  DioD  CassiuH,  pub- 
lisUMl  by  Hu  in  his  Scriptoc.  V^ter. 
Vatican.  Collect.  VoL  II.  p.  636. 
i  states  that  DulaboUn  attoclied  the 
BtniBcans  as  they  were  crosBing  the 
Tiber,  and  Uint  the  bodies  of  the 
enemy  carried  down  by  the  Btream 
brought  the  ncvrs  of  the  battle  to 
Rome  before  the  arrival  of  the  con- 
«ii]'b  meaaenger.  ,'Tlie  aamc  alary  is 
told  of  one  of  the  battles  fought  bn- 
twocn  Tarqninius  rrisoua  and  the 
Sabines  -,  but  there  at  any  rute  the 
scene  of  the  iution  wan  williin  a 
very  few  miles  of  Rome.  LItt,  I. 
37. 


Gauls,  because  we  know  that  Fahri- 
dus  was  employed  in  the  south :  but 
thefra^entsof  the  Fasti  Capitolini 
Tor    this   year   contain  only    thus 

"  .  .  eiaque  .  .  .  HI.  Non.  Mart." 


ciuB  commanded  against  the  Ktrns- 
cons  in  this  year.     XVIII.  6. 

«■  Dionysius,  XVIII.  5. 

"  DionvBiua.SVIII.  6,  Valerius 
Maxiiuus,  I.  8,  §  ti.  Pliny.  Uist. 
Nfltur.  XXXiy.  5  32.  Mr.  Fynea 
Clinton  by  miiifake  refers  Uie  ac- 
oiuiit  in  Valerius  Maiimus  to  Fu- 
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',■..'•    ''"it'iiiar*:  tfj':  •■/»ry  i.'i  if 'TO-  of  wi.ir-fj    wa.-*   wa.'^Lr-i  by  tbo  open 

Yi((%rit.i';  w.'irrior  v*i.o-o  .«■.•».  ar.-!  an'/ih-.-r  bv  the  waters   of 

fiTf    struck   l}j<:    Atfifj-  thfc   Iiarl^'iiir ;   the   t)a.-e  was   a  wall 

I   hliri'J    at,  Mf'jrathori,  drawn  across  from  the  sea  to  the 


THE  TARBNTINES   ATTACK   A    EOMAN    FLEET.         397 

It  was  the  afternoon  '^  of  the  day,  and  as  it  was  the  ^^^f{, 
season  of  the  Dionysia,  when  the  great  dramatic  con-  }~^'-^ 
tests  took  place,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  ■^^'^^ 
most  approved  poet,  the  whole  Tarentine  people  were  "»"  """'< 
assembled  in  the  theatre,  the  seats  of  which  looked  h- 
directly  towards  the  sea.     All  saw  a  Roman  fleet  of 
ships  of  war,  in  undoubted  breach  of  the  treaty  exist- 
ing between  the  two  states,  which  forbade  the  Romans 
to  sail  to  the  eastwai-d  of  the  Lacinian  headland,  at- 
tempting to  make  its  way  into  their  harbour.     Ftdl 
of  wine,  and  in  the  careless  spirits  of  a  season  of  fes- 
tival, they  readily  listened  to  a  worthless  demagogue 
named  Philocharis,  who  called  upon  them  to  punish 
instantly  the  treachery  of  the  Romans,  and  to  save 
their  ships  and  their  city.     Wiser  citizens  might  re- 
member, that  by  the  Greek  national  law,  ships  of  war 
belonging  to  a  foreign  power  appearing  under  the 
walls  of  an  independent  city,  in  violation  of  an  existing 
treaty -',  were  liable  to  be  treated  as  enemies.     But 
explanations  and  questionings  were  not  thought  of 
now  :  the  Tarentiues  manned  their  ships,  sailed  out 
to  meet  the  Romans,  put  them  instantly  to  flight,  stmk 
four  of  their  ships  without  resistance,  and  took  one 

harliour,  and  tbo  point  of  tlie  tri-         *  Dion    Caiwius.   Prngtn.  Drain. 

sngli!   came   down    lo   the    nsrrow  CXLV.     Zonaras,  VIII.  2. 
pssBi^   which   was    tlie   harbour's         '^  The  Corcyra^ans  agreed  to  re- 

mouth.     Uere  at  the  eitreme  point  ceive  a  Hingle  Athenian  or  Lacedie- 

of  the  city  was  the  citadel,  the  sit«  of  monian  ship  into  their  barboDr.  but 

which   is  occupied   bj  the  modem  If  a  greater  namber  appmred  they 

town.     Ad  enemy  eotering  the  bar-  were    to    bo    treated     aa    enetniua. 

bour  of  Tarentum  would  tlicrerore  Thncyd.  III.  71.      And  when  the 

be  as  completely  in  the  heart  of  the  Athenian  expedition  eoaated  along 

oi^,  M  in  the  great  harbour  of  Syra-  lapygia  on  its  way  tv  SjracuBe,  T»- 

cuse;   and  Cic-ero's  deecriptioo  will  rentuni  would  neiUier  aUow  them  Iji 

apply  eveu  more  strongly  to  Taren-  enter  the  city,  nor  even   to   bring 

tum  than  to  Syractue;  ''miosininl  their    vesnels  to    shore   under    the 

atqiie  adiMet.  non  inodo  a  latere  sed  walls.     Thucyd.  VI.  44.     So  again 

etiam  atei^  mngtiaiu  partem  nrbis  the    Camarinwans,    althuugb    they 

relinqueret."    Verree,  Act.  II.  V.  38.  had  been  iu  alliance  with  Athe-ns  a 

See   Keppel  Craven.  Tour  tbrongh  few  years  before,  refosed  to  aitmit 

the  Southern   Provincea  of  Naples,  moni  than  a  single  shipof  the  AUic- 

£174  and  Qagliudo,  Descrizione  nianarnuuDenlwithin tbeirharbour. 

Taranlo.  VLS2.    . 
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xxxvh.  with  all  its  crew.  L.Valerius  the  duumvir  was  killed,' 
XATcTiji.  ^"^  °^  the  prisoners,  tho  officers  and  soldiers  serving 
A.C.  283.  on  ijoard  were  put  to  death,  and  the  rowers  wore  sold 
for  slaves. 
Thejoxpci  Thus  fully  committed,  the  Tarentines  detei-mined 
froujTil'urii  to  follow  up  their  blow.  They  taxed  tho  Tluu-ians" 
with  preferring  barbarian  aid  to  that  of  Tarentum,  a 
neighbounng  and  a  Greek  city,  and  with  bringing  a 
Roman  fleet  into  the  Ionian  sea.  They  attacked  the 
town,  allowed  the  Boinan  garrison  to  retire  unhurt,  on 
condition  of  their  opening  the  gates  without  resist- 
ance, and  having  thus  become  masters  of  Thurii,  they 
drove  the  priucipal  citizens  into  exile,  and  gave  up 
tho  property  of  the  city  to  be  plundered. 
itijuit  Tlie  Romans  immediately  sent  an  embassy  to  de- 
'^^„  mand  satisfaction  for  all  these  outrages.  L.  Postu- 
tud  «-  ^^^  ^&8  tte  principal  ambassador  ",  and  the  instant 
li*^'™™-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  colleagues  landed,  they  were  beset 
>[oiu.  Ijj  (j^  disorderly  crowd,  who  ridiculed  their  foreign 

dreas,  the  white  toga  wrapped  round  their  body  like 
a  plaid,  with  its  broad  scarlet  border.  At  last  they 
were  admitted  into  tho  theatre,  where  the  people 
were  assembled,  but  it  was  again  a  time  of  festival, 
and  the  Tarentines  were  more  disposed  to  coarse 
buffoonery  and  riot  than  to  serious  counsel.  When 
Postumius  spoke  to  them  in  Greek,  the  assembly 
broke  out  into  laughter  at  his  pronunciation,  and  at 
any  mistakes  in  his  language  ;  but  tho  Roman  deli- 
vered his  commission  immoved,  gravely  and  simply, 
as  though  he  had  not  so  much  as  observed  the  insults 

"  Appian,  Snmnilic.  Fra^.  VII.  two  Auli   Fostumii.      But   it    may 

"  Zomiras,  VIII.  2.     Dion  Ctu-  hare  been  the  consul  who  liad  been 

aiu*.  Fragin.  Urain,  CXLV.     Who  fined  for  hit  mud  conduct  in  464, 

thisL.  PoetumiuB  was  ia  not  known,  for  with  all  hia  faults  he  was  an  nble 

He  may  buve  been  one  of  the  Pos-  and  rueolutu  man,  aod  thu  umbaa- 

tumii  Albini,  although   the  L.  Poa-  sadoia  sent  to  bo  great  a  iiitj  as  Ta- 

tumiiu  Albiuus,  who  was  consul  in  rantum    were  likely  to   have   been 

520,  was  the  son  and  gracdaoii  of  men  of  i.-on«aliir  dignity. 
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offered  to  him.  At  last,  a  worthless  drunkard  of 
known  profligacy  came  up  to  the  Roman  ambassador, 
and  purposely  threw  diit  in  the  most  offensive  manner 
upon  his  white  toga.  Poatumius  said,  "Wg  accept 
the  omen ;  yo  shall  give  us  even  more  than  we  ask 
of  you,"  and  held  up  the  sullied  toga  before  the  multi- 
tude, to  show  them  the  outrage  which  he  had  received. 
But  bursts  of  laughter  pealed  from  every  part  of  the 
theatre,  and  scurril  songs,  and  gestures,  and  clapping 
of  hands,  were  the  only  answer  returned  to  him. 
"Laugh  on," said  the  Roman, "laugh  onwhileyemay; 
ye  shall  weep  long  enough  hereafter,  and  the  stain  on 
this  toga  shall  be  washed  out  in  your  blood."  The  am- 
bassadors left  Tarentum,  and  Postumius  carefully  kept 
his  toga  unwashed,  that  the  senate  might  witness  with 
their  own  eyes  the  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  name. 
He  returned  to  Rome  with  his  colleagues  late  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  473,  after  the  now  consuls, 
L.  jEmilius  Barbula  and  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  had 
already  entered  upon  their  office.  Even  now  the 
Romans  were  reluctant  to  enter  on  a  war  with  Taren- 
tum, whilst  they  had  so  many  enemies  still  in  arms 
against  them,  and  the  debates  in  the  senate  lasted  for 
several  days.     It  was  resolved '"  at  last  to  declare  war; 

"  DioDysiiis,  XVII.  10.  Beiske  Ihe  senate  wLen  the  oQestion  of  war 
lias  made  WonjiriuB  say  just  the  or  peace  waa  debutes ;  and  had  im- 
.oontnnr  to  this,  b;  olterm^  d^di  tneoiate  war  heeo  tbon  reBolved 
into  qL  Ha  eives  no  reason  for  upon,  would  he  not,  it  may  hu  said, 
the  alteration,  out  merely  tayx  "  al  have  been  ordered  to  attiuk  Taren- 
de  meo  dedi,  pro  volg.  ofroi.'  The  turn  at  once,  iDstead  of  being  sent 
old  reading,  however,  is  qnite  cor-  into  Samnium,  and  receivios  a  sub- 
net in  granimar,  and  perfectly  io-  seqaeot  order  to  march  against  Ta- 
teUieihle,  and  seems  to  he  reeom-  rontumP  This,  however,  wonld  not 
mended  by  the  guneral  structure  of  necessarily  follow ;  for  the  nenate 
the  paasage.  It  may  be  thought  may  have  Uiought  it  unsafe  to  ha- 
Hiat  it  is  inconiistont  with  Ajipian's  zara  an  artny  at  the  eitremitj  of 
■ocount,  who  saya  that  the  consul  Italy  till  measures  bad  been  ta^en 
.Xmiliua  waa  already  in  Samnium  to  secure  it  against  an  attack  of  the 
when  be  received  orders  to  march  Samnites  on  its  rear.  When  thii 
•gainat  the  Tarentines  (Samnil.ic.  waa  provided  for,  the  consul  might 
Fragm.  VII.  3),  whereas  Dionysiua  safely  bo  ordered  to  advance  upon 
makes  bim  to  have  been  present  in  Tarentum. 


,.U.C.  473    ' 
A.C.  281. 
The  Romu 


lTm 
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./•J.A?.,    inr  ^n]I.  v'lt^n  ~ii^- ^--nsuL^  "ooic  "he  ifr4tlaa  aaual  with 
*T-.— rr  ";l^-:r  *".v. .  .\^r.-iii:ir  irmies.ij.  ilurciua  Taa  sent  against 

A.iv  J3I.  -j,,i  ;^7vis<»ari.-.  in-L  1.  ^^niiius  vaas  "iriereii.  not  im- 
iDi-^lirtrr-:^  ".  ;.rr.ir:c  r.Lrpnnim.  )ut  'o  invade  Samnium 
iiiii  *n!  ciiii-  ■::i-  .•'•r.".irt-.i  ^'iLinmrt-s. 
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'  would  now  in  their  turn  offer  that  fiatisfaction  which 
hitherto  they  had  scomfiilly  refused.  avc  *ts. 

But  before  any  thing  could  be  concluded,  the  popu-  a.c.  mi. 
lar  party  regained  their  ascendancy.  An  embassy  to  i<i--iu4  luw 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  EpiruB,  had  been  sent  off  early  in 
the  summer",  inviting  him  over  to  Italy  in  the  name 
of  all  the  Itaban  Greeks,  to  be  their  leader  against  the 
Romans.  All  the  nations  of  southern  Italy,  he  was 
assured,  were  ready  to  join  his  standard ;  and  he 
would  find  amongst  them  a  force  of  350,000  infan- 
try aud  20,000  cavalry  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  com- 
mon cause. 

Every  Greek  looked  to  foreign  conquest  only  as  a  h«  irndi 
means  of  establishing  his  supremacy  overGreeceitself,  lo  ombo)' 
the  proudest  object  of  his  ambition.     Victorious  over  of  Tmn- 
tbe  Romans  ",  thence  easily  passing  over  into  Sicily,  |Hipu'i>r 
and  from  thence  again  assailing  more  effectually  than  ^Jt^ 
Agatlioclea  the  insecure  dominion  of  the  Carthaginians  "°"'  "'^' 
in  Africa,  Pyrrhus  hoped  to  return  home  with  an 
irresistible  force  of  subject  allies,  to  expo!  Antigonus 
from  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  and  the  ruffian  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  from  Macedonia,  and  to  reign  over  Greece 
and  the  world,  as  became  tho  kinsman  of  Alexander 
aud  the  descendant  of  Achilles.     He  promised  to  help 
the  Tarentines ;    but  the  force  needed  for  such  an 
expedition  could  not  be  raised  in  an  instant;  and  when 
the  invasion  of  the  Roman  army,  and  the  probable 
ascendancy  of  their  political  adversaries,  made  the 
call  of  the  popular  party  for  his  aid  more  urgent,  ho 
sent  over  Cineas  '*,  his  favourite  minister,  to  assist  hia 
friends  by  his  eloquence  and  address,  and  shortly 
afterwards  MUo,  one  of  his  generals,  followed  with  a 
detachment  of  3000  men,  and  was  put  in  possession 
of  the  citadel.     A  political  revolution  inmiediately 

"  ZonarBB,  VIII.  2.     Plntarah,        "  Pliitftnib,  Pfrrh.  14.  I 

Pyrrb.  13.  ^  Zonaras,  VIII.  3.  ^^M 
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CHAP,  followed  " ;  Agis  was  deprived  of  his  command, 
' — . — '  succeeded  by  one  of  the  popular  leaders  who  had 
A.6.'38i,  been  sent  on  the  embassy  to  Pyrrhus;  all  prospect 
of  peace  was  at  an  end,  and  the  demoeratical  party 
held  in  their  hands  the  whole  government  of  the 
Commonwealth. 
"TusomMa  ffj^g  Tarentiues  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  the 
STti^ii"  arrival  of  an  expeiienced  general  and  a  body  of  vete- 
ran soldiers  gave  a  strength  to  their  land-forces,  which 
in  numbers  were  in  themselves  considerable.  Winter 
was  approaching,  and  .^mihns  proposed  to  retreat 
into  Apulia,  to  put  his  army  into  winter-quarters  in 
those  mild  and  sunny  plains.  He  was  followed  by 
the  enemy ",  and  as  his  road  lay  near  the  sea,  the 
Tarentine  fleet  prepared  to  overwhelm  him  with  its 
artillery,  as  his  army  wound  along  the  narrow  road 
between  tlie  mountain  sides  and  the  water.  .^mUius, 
it  is  said,  put  some  of  his  Tarentine  prisoners  in  the 
parts  of  his  line  of  march  most  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
shot ;  and  as  the  Tarcntines  would  not  butcher  their 
helpless  countrymen,  they  allowed  the  Eomaus  to 
pass  by  unmolested.  The  Roman  army  wintered  in 
Apulia,  and  both  parties  had  leisure  to  prepare  their 
best  efforts  for  the  struggle  of  the  coming  spring. 
pjTTiiiumr.  It  was  still  the  depth  of  winter'*  when  Pyrrhus 
Tmnmrn.  himself  arrived  at  Tarentmu.  His  fleet  had  been 
diKipiinc  ii  dispersed  by  a  storm  on  tlie  passage,  and  he  himself 
lh,T™™°  had  been  obUged  to  disembark  on  the  Messapian 
"""  coast  with  only  a  small  part  of  his  army,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  Tarentum  by  land.  After  a  time,  however, 
hia  scattered  sliips  reached  their  destination  safely, 
and  he  found  himself  powerful  enough  to  act  aa  the 
master  rather  than  the  ally  of  the  Tarentines.     He 
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shut  tip  the  theatre,  the  public  walks,  and  the  gym-  ciiap. 
nasia,  obliged  the  citizens  to  be  under  arms  all  daj,  ^  '. 
either  on  the  walls  or  in  the  market-place,  and  stopped  a.c.'38l 
the  feasts  of  their  several  clubs  or  brotherhoods,  and 
all  revehy  and  all  riotous  entertainments  throughout 
the  city.  Many  of  the  citizens,  as  impatient  of  this 
discipline  as  the  lonians  of  old  when  DionyBius  of 
Phoca3a  tried  in  vain  to  train  them  to  a  soldier's  duties, 
lefb  the  city  in  disgust ;  but  Pyrrhus,  to  prevent  this 
for  the  future,  placed  a  guard  at  the  gates,  and  allowed 
no  one  to  go  out  without  his  permission.  It  is  further 
said,  that  his  soldiers  were  guilty  of  great  excesses 
towards  the  inhabitants,  and  that  he  himself  put  to 
death  some  of  the  pojjular  leaders,  and  sent  others 
over  to  Epirus;  and  this  last  statement  is  probable 
enough,  for  the  idle  and  noisy  demagogues  of  a  corrupt 
democracy  would  soon  repent  of  their  invitation  to 
him,  when  they  experienced  the  rigour  of  his  discipline; 
and  if  they  indulged  in  any  inflammatory  speeches  to 
the  multitude,  Pyrrhus  would  consider  such  conduct 
as  treasonable,  and  would  no  doubt  repress  it  with  the 
most  effectual  severity. 

So  passed  the  winter  at  Tarentum.  But  the  Ita-  Am. 
lian  allies,  overawed  perhaps  by  the  Roman  army  in  of  p 
Apulia,  were  slow  in  raising  their  promised  contin- 
gents ",  and  PyiThus  did  not  wish  to  commence  offen- 
flive  preparations  till  his  whole  force  was  assembled. 
"What  number  of  men  he  had  brought  with  him  or  re- 
ceived since  his  landing  from  Greece  itself,  it  is  not 
easy  to  ostimato :  3000  men  crossed  at  first  under 
Milo ;  the  king  himself  embarked  with  20,000  foot, 
8000  horse  '",  2000  archers,  500  slingers,  and  20  ele- 
ihants,  and  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  is  said  to  have  lent  him 


'  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  16.  phants  ;  of  the  nwDbere  of  the  in- 

*  Plutarch,  Pjrrh.  Id.      Zanuiu     fiuitr;  and  cavalry  he  gives  no  ac- 
ta  the   nuinber   of   ete-     count. 
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'  OTAP.    for  two  years  the  services  of  5000  Macedonian  foot, 
^■4000  horse,  and  50  elephants*'.     The   Macedonian 
foot  may  have  been  included  in  the  20,000  men  whom 
he  himself  brought  int-o  Italy,  the  cavalry  and  ele- 
phants of  course  cannot  have  been  so,  if  the  numbera 
are  correctly  given  ;  but  we  find  Iiis  cavalry  afterwards 
spoken  of  as  amounting  only  to  3000,  and  we  can 
hardly  think  that  he  had  at  any  time  80  many  as  70 
elephants.     Some  deductions  must  also  be  made  in 
all  probability  for  losses  sustained  by  shipwreck,  when 
the  armament  was  dispersed  by  a  storm  in  its  p: 
Yet  still  the  Greek  army,  with  which  Pyrrhus  was 
ready  to  take  tlie  field  from  Tarentum  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  474,  must  have  been  more  numerous,  both 
in  foot,  horae,  and  elephants,  than  that  with  which 
Hannibal,  about  sixty  years  later,  issued  from  the- 
Alps  upon  the  plain  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
■^j^c  aeu*'      "^^^  Romans,  on  their  part.,  finding  that  not 
And^ii"  tum  only,  but  so  great  a  king  and  good  a  soldier  aaj 
Pyrrhus,  was  added  to  their  numerous  enemies,  mado 
extraordinary  exertions  to  meet  the  danger.     Even) 
the  proletarians  ",  or  the  poorest  class  of  citizens,  who- 
were  usually  exempt  from  military  service,  were  now! 
called  out  and  embodied,  and  these  probably  formed  e 
great  part  of  the  reserve  army  kept  near  Rome  for  the  I 
defence  of  the  city.     The  new  consuls  were  P.  Valo- 1 
rius  LsBvinus  and  Ti.  Coruncanius,  of  whom  the  latteF'l 
was  to  command  one  consular  army  against  the  Etrua--| 
cans,  while  the  former  was  to  oppose  Pyrrhus  in  tho  I 
south.     No  mention  is  made  of  the  army  of  L.  .^mi- 
lius,  which  had  wintered  in  Apulia,  so  that  we  do  not  ] 
know  whether  it  joined  that  of  Lasvinus,  or  was  em- 
ployed to  watch  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  the  Apulians,  j 
and  to  prevent  the  Samnites  from  joining  the  enemy's  I 
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legion  was  placed  in  garrison  at  Rhegium,  and  other  r-r-^ 
important  towns  were  no  doubt  secured  also  with  a  a.c.  iflw. 
sufficient  force;  but  the  whole  disposition  of  the  Ro- 
man armies  in  this  great  campaign  cannot  be  known, 
from  the  scantiness  of  our  remaining  information  re- 
specting it- 
It  is  briefly  stated  in  the  narrative  of  Zonaras  **,  S"" "'  "*•  I 
that  the  Romans  chastised  some  of  their  allies  who  '*'"""■ 
were  meditating  a  revolt,  and  that  some  citizens  of 
Prseneste  were  suddenly  arrested  and  sent  to  Rome, 
where  they  were  imprisoned  in  the  vaults  of  the  tera- 
riura  on  the  Capitol,  and  afterwards  put  to  death.  If 
even  the  Latin  city  of  Pr^nesto  could  waver  in  its 
fidelity,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  more  remote 
and  more  recent  allies  of  Rome,  from  the  Vestinians, 
Marsians,  Pelignians,  Sabines,  and  even  from  the 
Campanians,  whose  faith  m  the  second  Samnite  war, 
httle  more  than  thii-ty  years  before,  had  been  found  so 
unstable  ?  Yet  one  of  the  consuls  for  this  year,  Ti. 
Coruncanius,  was  a  native  of  Tusculum,  and  those 
Latin,  Volscian, and  ^quian  towns  which  had  received 
the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  were  incorporated 
thereby  so  thoroughly  into  the  Roman  nation,  that  no 
circumstances  could  rend  them  asunder.  Still  the 
senate  thought  it  best  on  every  ground  to  keep  the 
war,  if  possible,  at  a  distance  from  their  own  territory, 
and  LfBvinus  therefore  marched  into  Lucama,  to  sepa- 
rate Pyrrhus  from  his  aUles,  and  to  force  him  to  a 
battle  whilst  he  had  only  his  own  troops  and  the 
Tarentines  to  bring  into  the  field. 

"Ltevinus,"  says  Zonaras",  "took  a  strong  fortress  L«rtniii. 
in  Lucania,  and  having  left  a  part  of  his  army  to  over-  eon.Jf".'"*" 
awe  the  Lucanians,  he  advanced  with  the  remainder  ^"^ 

■  "troBiufl,  IV.  3.   Polybiua,  I.  7.  "  VIU.  f 


CHIP,  against  PjttIiiib."  Yet  Pjrrhus,  after  all,  fought,  l 
' — . — ■  are  told,  ■ft-itli  an  inferior  armj"  ;  nor  indeed  can  we 
A.c.'3uo.  conceive  that  so  able  a  general  would  have  exposed 
himself  to  the  unavoidable  disadvantage  of  seeming  to 
dread  an  encounter  with  the  enemy,  had  the  number 
of  hia  troops  been  equal  to  theirs.  But  a  Roman 
consular  army  never  contained  more  than  20,000  foot 
soldiers,  and  2400  horse;  and  the  army  which  Pyrrhus 
brought  with  him  from  Bpirus  was  more  numerous 
than  this,  mthout  reckoning  the  Tarentines,  and 
allowing  that  Milo  and  his  detachment  of  3000  men 
still  gan'isoned  the  citadel  of  Tarentum.  It  is  clear 
then,  either  that  Lrevinus  had  taken  with  him  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  consular  army  which 
had  wintered  in  Apulia,  or  that  a  prjetorian  army  had 
marched  under  his  command  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  so  that  his  force  cannot  be  estimated  at  li 
than  30,000  foot  and  3600  horse. 
^"mvouh  Pyrrhus,  not  thinking  himself  strong  enough 
ii^'°  ^m'  ^^^^  ^^^  enemy  with  the  army  actually  at  his  dispos^ 
'^■'*^h"'  "^""i^^^oured  to  gain  time  by  negotiation.  He  wrote 
to  Lffivinus",  offering  his  mediation  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  his  Italian  allies,  and  saying  that  he  would 
wait  ten  days  for  the  consul's  answer.  But  his  offer 
was  BComfully  rejected;  and,  in  the  same  spirit,  when 
one  of  his  spies  was  detected  in  the  Roman  camp, 
Lffivinus  is  said  to  have  allowed  the  spy  to  observe  his 
whole  army  on  their  usual  parade",  and  then  to  have 
sent  him  back  unharmed,  with  a  taunting  message, 
that  if  Pyrrhus  wished  to  know  the  nature  of  the  Ro- 
man army,  he  had  better  not  send  others  to  spy  it  out 
secretly,  but  ho  should  come  himself  in  open  day,  and 
see  it  and  prove  it. 

Thus  provoked,  or  more  probably  fearing  to  lose  the 

*  Jnetin,  XVIll.  I.  "  DionyBius,  XVIH.  1.    ZonarM, 

«  DiooywuK.  XVU.  IS,  16.  VIII.  3.  — 
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confidence  of  hia  allies,  if  he  should  Beem  to  have 
croBBed  the  sea  only  to  lie  inactive  in  Tarentum,  ■- 
Pjrrhus  with  hia  own  army  and  with  the  Tai-entines  ^ 
took  the  field  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy.  The  h 
Romans  lay  encamped  on  the  right  or  southern  bank 
of  the  Siins,  not  far  from  the  aea,  and  Pyrrhue  having 
crossed  the  Aciris  between  the  towns  of  Pandosia  and 
Heraclea,  encamped  in  the  plain '°  which  lies  between 
the  two  rivers,  and  which  was  favoiirable  at  once  for 
the  operations  of  his  heavy  infantry  and  for  his  cavalry 
and  elephants.  A  nearer  view  of  the  strength  of  the 
Roman  army  determLned  him  still  to  delay  the  battle, 
and  be  stationed  a  detachment  of  troops  on  the  bank 
of  the  Siria,  to  obstruct,  if  possible,  the  passage  of  the 
stream.  But  the  river,  though  wide,  is  shallow'",  and 
while  the  legions  prepared  to  cross  directly  in  front  of 
the  enemy,  the  cavalry  •'  passed  above  and  below,  so 
that  the  Greeks,  afraid  of  being  surrounded,  were 
obliged  to  fall  back  towards  their  main  body.  Pyrrhus 
then  gave  orders  to  his  infantry  to  form  in  order  of 
battle  in  themiddleof  the  plain,  while  he  himself  rode 
forward  with  his  cavalry,  in  hopes  of  attacking  the 
Romans  before  they  should  have  had  time  to  form 
after  their  passage  of  the  river.  But  he  found  the 
long  shields  of  the  legionary  soldiers  advancing  in  an 
even  line  from  the  stream,  and  their  cavalry  in  front 
ready  to  receive  his  attack.  He  charged  instantly, 
but  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  although  their  arms 

*  Plutareh,  Pyrrh.  16.     At  pre-  The  plain  rises  in  a  gradorU  slope 

lent  &  thick  Ibrost  covers  tbe  west-  from   Policaro,  suppoced  to  be  the 

em   part  of  this   plain,   extending  site   of   the   uncieDt   Heraclea,   for 

■long  the  left  bank  of  the  Siria  for  aboat  three  milea,  and   is  for  the 

HTeral    miles    upwards     from    its  most  part  highlj  cultivated, 

mouth,  as  far  as  the  puintnbere  the  "  Keppel   Crav«n,  p.  204.     JHr. 

hills  b^n.     See  Keppcl  Craven,  p.  Keppel  traven  forded  it  below  ibe 

203,  ana  Zannoni'a   map.     Bnt   in  pointwherelheBomaDarmf effected 

ani^ient  times  it  is  pTobable  that  the  its  passage, 

whole  plain  between  tbe  two  riveia  "  Plutarch,  Pjrrrh.  16. 
was   open,   and   moetljr  corn   land. 
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J  were  very  unequal  to  those  of  the  Greek  horsei 
J  maintained  the  fight  most  vahantly,  and  a  Frentani 
captain"  was  seen  to  mark  Pyn-hus  himself  so  eager! 
that  one  of  his  ofBcers  noticed  it,  and  advised  the  kin^ 
to  beware  of  that  barbarian  on  the  black  horse  with 
white  feet.  PjTrhus,  whose  personal  prowess  was  not 
unworthyof  his  hero-ancestry, rephed,  "What  is  fated, 
Leonatus,  no  man  can  avoid;  but  neither  this  man  nor 
the  stoutest  soldier  in  Italy  sball  encounter  with  me 
for  nothing."  At  that  instant,  the  Frentanian  rode 
at  Pyrrhua  with  his  levelled  lance,  and  killed  his 
horse;  but  his  own  was  killed  at  the  same  instant, 
while  Pyrrhus  was  remounted  instantly  by  Ids  attei 
ants,  the  brave  Itahan  was  surrounded  and  slain. 
Finding  that  his  cavalry  could  not  decide  the  battle, 
si  Pyrrhus  at  length  ordered  his  infantry  to  advance 
and  attack  the  Hne  of  the  Romans  legions  ".  He 
himself,  knowing  the  importance  of  his  own  life  to  an 
army  in  which  his  personal  ascendancy  was  all  in  all, 
gave  his  own  arms,  and  helmet,  and  scarlet  cloak 
Megacles,  one  of  the  officers  of  his  guard,  and  himi 
put  on  those  of  the  oflScer  in  exchange.  But  M( 
gacles  bought  his  borrowed  splendour  dearly  :  every 
Roman  marked  him,  and  at  last  he  was  struck  down 
and  slain,  and  his  helmet  and  mantle  carried  to 
vinus,  and  borne  along  the  Eoman  ranks  in  triumi 
PyrrhuSjfeelingthatthismistakewasmostdangeroi 
rode  bareheaded  along  his  line  to  show  his  soldiers 
that  he  was  still  alive;  and  the  battle  went  on  so  furi- 
ously, that  either  army  seven  times",  it  is  said,  droyi 

'  Plutarch.   Pvrrh.   16,     Diotiy.         "  TpowAt  «rro  Xryn-m 
9,SyU1.2 — I   Psrtofthis  story     dnin-aX<v    lal    Jlwcivrw 

'  1  has  been     Plutarch,  Pjrrh.  17.    Froin'thw  ■ 

DionjsiiiB,    otlier  circumstances  related  of  ti 

irticulars    battle,  il  a]ipeiiTa  certaiu  that  odIt  ■ 
II  „--.  „f  pvrrhuB'  infcntry 
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the   enemy  from  the  gromid,  and  seven  times  was 
driven  from  its  own.  <^ 

LEeviuus,  true  to  the  tactic  of  his  country,  proposd 
to  win  the  battle  by  keeping  back  his  last  i-eserve  "  m 
till  all  the  enemy's  forces  were  in  action.  His  triarii,  ^' 
it  eeems,  wore  already  engaged,  and  thou-  long  spears  "" 
might  enable  them  to  encounter,  on  something  like 
equal  terms,  the  pikes  of  the  phalanx  ;  but  Lajvinus 
held  back  a  chosen  body  of  his  cavalry,  hoping  that 
their  charge  might  at  last  decide  the  day.  They  did 
charge,  but  Pyrrhus  met  them  with  a  reserve  still 
more  formidable,  his  elephants.  The  Roman  horses 
could  not  be  brought  to  face  monsters  strange  and 
terrible  ahke  to  them  and  to  their  riders ;  they  fell 
back  in  confusion — the  infantry  were  disordered  by 
their  flight ;  and  PyiThus  then  charged  with  his  Thes- 
salian  cavalry,  and  totally  I'outed  the  whole  Roman 
army.  The  vanquished  fled  over  the  Siris  ",  but  did 
not  attempt  to  defend  their  camp,  which  Pyrrhus 
entered  without  opposition.  They  retreated  to  a  city 
in  Apulia  *',  which  Niebuhr  supposes  must  have  been 
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two  ftrmies  met  front  and  front,  if 
PjiTrhuti'  heavy  nrmed  iniantrj  had 
heua  numerouB,  the;  tnust  have  bod 


Pjdna  as  long  as  it  kept  it£  11: 
Imken ;  and  the  Romao  intkntr; 
Mold  Tint  have  maintained  the  eon- 
teat.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  phalanx  did  not  keep  its  order,  so 
ttiat  the  Roniani  were  able  to  pene- 
tntc  it  in  several  places,  then  the; 
woald  have  obtalaed  an  easy  victor;, 
M  the  phalanx,  when  once  broken, 
becaroewhollyhelplew.  ButitwoaM 
seem  that  the  Greek  infantiy  in  this 
battle  consisted  mostlj  of  peltaxtic, 
or  troops  not  formed  in  the  close 
array  of  the  phaUnx ;  such  were 
the  Epiruta  gcnerali;.  and  aach 
woald  be  aUb  the  £toliaDs  and 
m^ns,  soma  of  whom  it  is  said 
[Dion     CoMius,     Frsgtn.     Peircsc. 


XXXIX.]  were  serving  at  this  time 
iu  PvrThue' arm;.  Thus  the  infantrr 
in  both  amieH  were  armed  and 
formed  in  a  manner  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  each  other ;  and  this 
would  Bccnunt  for  the  length  and 
ohitmae;  of  the  notion,  and  the 
number  of  elain  on  both  udes. 

"  Zouaras,  VIII.  3.  Plntaroh, 
P;rrh.  17. 

"  The  deetmction  of  the  Roman 
arm;  was  prevented,  according  to 
OrDBiDs,  b;  an  accideot.  One  Mi- 
nacius,  a  soldier  of  the  faurt]i  legion, 
cut  off  with  his  Hword  the  trunk  of 
one  of  the  elephanta,  which  made 
the  animal  turn,  and  run  back  upon 
bia  own  arm;.  The  coojiision  and 
delaj  thas  occasioned  enabled  the 
Rum  an  B  to  esoape  over  the  Strie 
with  the  bulk  of  their  arm;.  Oro- 
siuB,  IV.  1. 

"  Zonarns,  VIU.  3. 


4rlO  lUHmHT  OP  aoiiB. 

^^^^  Temisia^.  widi  th  \of»  731*1011817  e»th]iatBdi.a»tiaaBl]^bj^ 

iLvTclffA,  ^irtii^^^ti  writers  ^,  biit  snffiment  at  anif  int&  ixr(nnpp& 
xc.  Ji»».  tslieir  iirmy,  tmd  ro  leave  Pytrhua  andisgutBii  rnmuiw 

nf  t^he  field*- 
f*!?!''''  Has  CriUiaii  allien  now  ic^ined  Iiim:^'  l  aiii£  n&oiic^ 
rv  rt-im«n  i||>  cnmnUuned  of  tdie  nardinesft  of  tiheir  aiiDEr  lifr  (fia* 
Hw^  rtH#v  nrihnt>*ri  TA^  nlieiti  a*  ^ihare  of  tdie  ffioils  of  Biff  ^^riicDisFgr. 
trnwinnd  T;]^e  julies  of  Biime-  besaiL  ui5  waver  ;  ami  tai&  luaiiiaDi 
MtMitf.       jSRumt^im  in  aiacaiac  (oxnesK.  <!iiii  otf  tronL  ceiiBfy,  weise 

nhA»  a;aannei!Mi  of  s&itiir  (airgr.  joui  'ispeneii  t&jgnr  gsiteft  to 

^rit^iu^  oif'  nlki^  ^iis&c&j  Oaenasiv  ejvsiwised  of  CTflanpannn 

l){iui^-  i^]fi««it^73j)iQjai«  %iT  ai  i?£[EigraI  nztassacre  off  aJDt  idhc' 

f  V;ir  l^ini^^  liS^n-if:  lixey  Ttiiii-giit  iuT'e  reoesxied  rewauraB  ira^&ar 
iij^jifii  j/nr^jii.^ljjjj.fr^jl  from  ti>e  BK:>ina33  groTerLsuenii ;  an?! 
4}i/-  |J/irf^?jTj  aIJTJa]i•lf^  -PTould  Itaxe  jjleaded  iKicir&aEjr  as 
>»  5n/f'^*i/>n  Sur  thf-  act.  But  the  Camjwa.Tiia.T'f^  L»}i?kiiu? 
\f,  O^/  «-^;jif;jpl('  of  their  ilaiDertiue  ooimtrr3>eiLoa  ttt 
tAhiv  fti/l/!;  of  t}i<f  Htrait,  and  tTiiri'kiTig  tlia:t  EiO-mie 
)i^  /JO  f;oiMliU<>n  (/>  c^nforce  their  allegiaDoe  asiT 
1j4.)<1  ljj<^  city  \\i  \\iii\v  i)yfn  iiaine,  and  refused  \o  ol 


riiui  *«   :  *  •" 


rtJ^o  iij  iiitf  aAX^^ujjt  «>t'  tLt-  !«>>«»  «u^-  killed,  aiicl  8](>  }iri«ODflr»;  w&ilis  .r^ 

liUijcd  ijj   tLc  baUk'  of  k^\\i\\i\ii  i«  lL**ir  cuvalrr  24S  verp  IzIjetL  -gw^ 

liijfjwu  to  Lavf  o4>icd  J'yrrljub' owu  Wft    taken.     He     BHjf    uMr.    tiaS 

coiijJiJLCJjUuic»,iJiaKci»  iLc  UoUian  l<>b8  lweijtv-tw(»   Ktiuidardf   vc*   <^»^«---7 

ill  I  he  fu>t  battic  ik)  bavc  auiounUid  But    what    If    ouridiiR    bZiA    wftaA 

tx>  7'»)  mejj,  and  that  of  I'yrrljUJs  to  hbowf;  that   neitiier  L*-  Limfrff  a»;-r 

kfrs  Ibau   4/>i<).     I>ioiiy6iiiii  8tate<l  Li vy  could  Lare  ai  all  oanmh^ii  tfc»» 

the  iioiuaa  loss  at   lo/)^)'),  and  tbat  (irwk  writers  on  thiFvar,  i»t  .kwcr^ 

of  Pyrrhus  at  13.(i<i<>,  copyiug  pro-  tbat  of  the  loss  on  PtitLiii.'  faie  so 

bably  from  the  exaggerated  aiu:ountjj  re<.*ord  hat^  been  preaerred. 

of  some   of  the    nouian  annali&Ui,        •*  Zonani£,  TIIL  S.      FS-rtawli, 

[x'rbapsi  from  Valeriua  Antiaa  hini-  Pyrrb.  17. 

ac4f.     JJJ  Pyrrhus,   17.         ••  Justin,  XVm.  1. 

Oru*  LlFV,  who  in         •'  Appian,  Samnitic  Fn^m.  LI. 

h'  wed  Fabiim,  Dion  Caasius,  Fragni.  Pedivec  XL. 
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the  consul's  orders.      Thus   Rhegium,  no  less  than    chap. 
Locri,  was  for  the  present  lost  to  the  Romans.  ^xxxvil 

Pyrrhus,  however,  had  not  won  his  victory  cheaply,  ^fc.m*' 
Nearly  four  thousand  of  his  men   had  fallen,  and  I^^lj^u, 
amongst  these  a  large  proportion  of  his  best  oflBcers  wy'Il™" 
and  personal  friends  ;  for  the  Greek  loss  must  have  ''°™'         i 
fallen  heavily  on  the  cavalry,  and  when  the  king  ex- 
posed his  own  life  so  freely,  those  immediately  about 
his  person  must  have  sufTered  in  an  unusual  propor- 
tion. The  weather  also,  if  we  may  trust  some  stories 
in  Orosiiis  *',  was  very  unfavourable,  and  the  state  of 
the  roads  may  have  retarded  the  advance  of  the  vic- 
torious army,  and  particularly  of  the  elephants.    Be- 
sides, so  complete  a  victory,  won  by  Pyrrhus  with  his 
own  army  alone,  before  the  mass  of  his  aUies  had 
joined  him,  might  dispose  the  Romans  to  peace  with- 
out the  risk  of  a  second  battle.    Accordingly,  whilst 
the  army  advanced  slowly  from  the  shores  of  the  Ionian 
Sea  towards  central  Italy,  Cineas  was  sent  to  Rome 
with  the  king's  terms  of  peace  and  aUiance  '^'. 

The  conditions  offered  were  these : — peace,  friend-  Hb  jimiio™ 
ship,  and  alliance  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans"^ ;  powo, 
but  the  Tarentines  were  to  bo  included  in  it,  and  all 
the  Greek  states  in  Italy  were  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent. Further,  the  king's  ItaUan  aUies,  the  Lu- 
canians,  Samnites,  Apulians,  and  Bruttians,  were  to 
recover  all  towns  and  territories  which  they  had  lost 
in  war  to  the  Romans.  If  these  terms  were  agreed  to, 


n  OrwiioB,  IV.  1.  One  of  the 
Roman  foragiDg  parties  toon  siW 
the  bnttle  was  overtaken  bj  bo  diesd- 
ful  a  stonn,  that  thirty-four  men 
were  knocked  down,  and  twentj-two 
left  nearly  dead  ;  and  man^  oien 
and  IjorneB  were  killed  or  named. 

"  AppiBD,  Sammtio.  Fragm.  X. 
PIntarch,  Pyrrh.  18. 

•*  Appian,  Samnitio.  Fragm.   K. 


Theee  terms  showed  aullident  re- 
xpert  on  the  part  of  Pjirhua  lor  the 
power  and  rewilntion  of  the  Ronuins; 
but  they  would  not  satisfy  the  Ro- 
man vanity,  and  accordingly,  PIq- 
tarcb  eays,  that  "  the  king  merely 
onked  for  peiu«  for  himself  and  in- 
dcninity  for  the  Tarentinca,  and  of- 
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the  king  would  i-estore  to  the  Romans  all  the  pri.*' 
J.  soners  whom  ho  had  taken  without  ransom. 
I.  Cineas,  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus  on  this  memo- 
rable occasion,  was,  in  the  versatUity  and  rango  of  his 
talents,  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  Greece.  He  was  a 
Thessalian  ",  and  in  his  early  youth  he  had  heard 
Demosthenes  speak  ;  and  the  impression  made  on  his 
mind  by  the  great  orator  was  supposed  to  have  en- 
kindled in  him  a  kindred  spirit  of  eloquence;  the 
tongue  of  Cineas,  it  was  said,  had  won  more  cities 
than  the  sword  of  Pyrrhus.  Like  Themistocles,  he 
was  gifted  with  an  extraordinary  memory  ;  the  yery 
day  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  was  able  to  address 
all  the  senators  *'  and  the  citizens  of  the  equestrian 
order  by  their  several  proper  names.  He  had  studied 
philosophy,  like  all  his  educated  countrymen,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  admired  particularly  the  new  doctrine 
of  Epicurus " ;  which  taught  that  war  and  state 
affairs  were  but  toil  and  trouble,  and  that  the  wise 
man  should  imitate  the  blissful  rest  of  the  gods,  who, 
dwelling  iil  their  own  divinity,  regarded  not  the  vain 
turmoil  of  this  lower  world.  Yet  his  life  was  better 
than  his  philosophy ;  he  served  his  king  actively  and 
faithfully  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  he  wrote  a  military 
work  "*,  for  which  he  neither  wanted  ability  nor  prac- 
tical  knowledge.  He  excited  no  small  attention  aO^H 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  his  sayings  at  the  placed^| 
through  which  he  passed  were  remembered  and  re- 
corded  *'.     Some  stories  said  that  he  was  the  bearer 


"  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  14. 

"  PlinT,  HisUir.  Katur.  VII.  5 
SB. 

"  Cicero,  de  Senectut.  13.  Plu- 
taroii,  I'jrrb.  30. 

'"  At  least  Cioero  in  writing  to 
PietDfl  a&ya,  "  Plane  neBciubam  te 
tarn  peritum  esse  rei  militariB.  Pyr- 
rlii  bo  libroi  et  Clnen  video  louti- 


tlie  commentaries  of  PyrrkuB  are  re- 
ferred to  by  Plutarcb,  and  it  would 
Beem.  tberefore,  that  the  allusion  to 
the  writings  of  Cineas  is  oUo  to  bu 
taken  literally. 

"  At  Ariuia  on  the  Appian  W«y, 
Cineaa  had  remarked  the  luiuriaaoe 
of  the  vines   as   they  festooned  c 


the 


tawe."    Ad  FauiiUat.  IX.  25.    Now     at  the 


nits  ol  the  elios,  and 


mplainud  of  the    I 
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of  presents  to  the  influential  senators,  and  of  splendid     cuap. 

dressBB  '"  to  win  the  favour  of  their  wives;  all  which,  ■-^ '■> 

as  the    Roman  traditions  related,  were  steadily  re-  a.c.  28o. 

fused.     But  his  proposals  required  grave  considera-  J 

tion,  and  there  were  many  in  the  senate  who  thought  ■ 

that  the  state  of  affairs  made  it  necessary  to  accept  ■ 

them.  I 

Appius  Claudius,  the  famous  censor,  the  greatest  of  Appiu  I 
his  countrymen  in  the  works  of  peace,  and  no  mean  led  w'the"  1 

soldier  in  time  of  need,  was  now,  in  the  thirtieth  yearl^i'*"  I 

after  his  censorship,  in  extreme  old  age,  and  had  been  JSU!'  *'  J 

for  many  years  blind.  But  his  active  mind  triumphed  ■ 

over  age  and  infirmity  ;   and  although  he  no  longer  I 

took  part  in  public  business,  yet  he  was  ready  "  in  his  ■ 

own  house  to  give  answers  to  those  who  consulted  him  I 

on  points  of  law,  and  his  name  was  fresh  in  all  men's  I 

minds,  though  bis  person  was  not  seen  in  the  forum.  fl 

The  old  man  beard  that  the  senate  was  Ustening  to  H 

the  proposals  of  Cineas,  and  was  Ukely  to  accept  tho  I 

king's  terms  of  peace.     He  immediately  desired  to  be  I 

earned  to  the  senate-house,  and  was  borne  in  a  litter  I 

by  his  slaves  through  the  forum.  When  it  was  known  I 

that  Appius  Claudius  was  coming,  his  sons  and  sons-  I 

in  law  "  wont  out  to  the  st«ps  of  the  senate-house  to  I 

receive  him,  and  he  was  by  them  led  in  to  his  place.  I 

The  whole  senate  kept  the  deepest  silence  aa  the  old  ■ 

man  arose  to  speak.  I 

No  Englishman  can  have  read  thus  far  without  re-  s\m\\K  1 

membering  the  scene,  in  all  points  so  similar,  which  ungHiU  iii».  ■ 

took  place  within  our  fathers'  memory  in  our  own  I 

hanihii«ss  of  the  wine,—"  Tbe  in<v    four  Honii  »nd  five  dauffbteni,  bnt  fl 

tlier  wliich  bore  this  wine  v<iW  de-    how  many  of  his   dHughten  were  H 

seiTM,"  ho  said,  "  to  be  hung  on  so     mniripd,  wb  know  not.     See  Ciwro.  H 

bigh  u  ^bbet."    Piiny,HiBt.NatuT.     dc   8enect.  11.     A   npeech   whb   cx-  H 

XIV.  £  12.                                               toiit  in  Cicero's  time  pnrporting  to  H 

'^  Plutarch,  I^Trb.  18.                      be  that  which  Appiu*  spoko  on  tbia  H 

"  Cicero,    de    Seneotat    ft.    11.     occasion.     De  Senectnt.  f(,     Brutus,  H 

TuBcnlan.  Diap,  V.  38.                            lU.     But  Cicero  does  not  seem   to  ■ 

I       ^  Plutarch,  Pjrrh.  IB.     He  had     have  regarded  it  as  genuine.  I 
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house  of  parliament.  "We  recollect  how  the  greateai' 
;  of  English  statesmen,  bowed  down  by  years  and  infir- 
mity, like  Appiua,  but  roused,  like  him,  by  the  drc-ad 
of  approaching  dishonour  to  the  English  name, 
led  by  hia  son  and  son-in-law  into  the  house  of  loi 
and  all  the  peers  with  one  impulse  arose  to  receira 
him.  We  know  the  expiring  words  of  that  mighty 
voice,  when  he  protested  against  the  disraembermimt 
of  this  ancient  monarchy,  and  prayed  that  if  England 
must  fall,  she  might  fall  with  honour.  The  real 
speech  of  Lord  Chatham  against  yielding  to  the  coali- 
tion of  France  and  America,  will  give  a  far  more 
lively  image  of  what  was  said  by  the  blind  Appiiis  in 
the  Roman  senate,  than  any  fictitious  oratioQ  which  I 
could  either  copy  from  other  wi-itera  or  endeavour 
myself  to  invent ;  and  those  who  would  wish  to  know 
how  Appiua  spoke,  should  read  the  dying  words  of. 
the  great  orator  of  England. 
'  When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  the  senate  vot 
that  the  proposals  of  Pyrrhus  should  be  rejected,  thai 
no  peace  "  should  be  concluded  with  him  so  long  as 
he  remained  in  Italy,  and  that  Cineaa  should  bo 
ordered  to  leave  Rome  on  that  very  day. 

Even  whilst  the  senate  had  been  considering 
king's  proposals,  there  had  been  no  abatement  oft! 
vigour  of  their  preparations    for  war.       Two 
legions  ",  which  must  have  been  at  least  the 


>teq 


''  Appian,  Samnitic.  S.  3.  The 
Campanian  legion  whicb  gsmBoiied 
Rhe^Dm  bad  Deuu  Itie  eighth.  Oro- 
■iua,  IV.  3.  But,  perhaps,  the  pro- 
letariiuis  rtiieed  to  t'urni  the  army  of 
renerTe  bad  atreadj  formed  a  ninth 
and  tenth  legion,  in  wbiuh  case  thoBe 
now  I'aised  would  be  the  eleveuth 
und  twelfth.     We  can  aixnunt  for 

fro  more  under  the  prooon- 


fluj   L.   £miliuBi    one  oi 
know  not  whith.   fortnio^ 
serve  army  under  the  wftlls  of  ] 
and  one   in  garrisoa  at   Rhegioi 
Tbe  lemons  ol  LiBvinni  had  anff  ~' 
so  ^reatlj  in  tbe  battle  that  t 
numbere  were  no  donbt  very  in* 
plete;  but  the  reinforcenento  ton 
two  fr«sh  If^ons,  and  did  not  meirfy 
sene  to  recruit  the  old  ones,  as  ap- 
pears both  by  Appian'a  eivrew  lan- 
guage, aai  also  b;  what  is  nitem 
saidof  the  punishment  of  tbe  leg 
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and  tenth  in  number,  were  raised,  while  Cinoas  was  chap.    m 

at  Rome,  by  voluntaiy  enlistment,  proclamation  being  ^^''^^ 

made,  that  whoever  wished  to  ofler  his  services  to  A,c.m 

supply  the  place  of  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  J 

battle,  should  enrol  himself  immediately.     Niebuhr  I 

supposes  that  this  was  the  period  of  P.  Comohus  I 

Rufinus'  dictatorship,  and  that  he  superintended  the  I 

recniiting  of  the  armies.     The  new  legions  were  sent  I 

to  reinforce  Lfflvinus,  who,  as  Pyrrhus  began  to  ad-  I 

vance  northwards,  followed  him,  hanging  upon  his  I 

rear,  but  not  venturing  to  engage  in  a  second  battle.  I 
Cineas  returned  to  the  king  to  tell  him  that  he  ^''"^'1 
must  hope  for  nothing  from  negotiation.     He  ex-  cwni«ni«.    I 

pressed,    according   to   the  writers  "  whom  we  are  J 

obhged  to  follow,  the  highest  admiration  of  all  that  M 

he  had  seen.     "  To  fight  with  the  Roman  people  was  ■ 

like  fighting  with  the  hydra,  so  inexhaustible  wero  % 

their  numbers  and  their  spirit."     "  Rome  was  a  city  J 

of  generals,  nay  rather  of  kings,"  or  according    to  ■ 

another  and  more  famous  version  of  the  atoi-y,  "The  ■ 

city  was  hke  a  temple,  the  senate  was  an  assembly  of  I 

kings."     Did  we  find  these  expressions  recorded  by  I 

Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  who  wrote  before  Rome  was  I 

the  object  of  universal  flattery,  we  might  believe  them ;  I 

but  from  the  later  Greek  writers  they  deserve  no  more  I 

credit  than  if  reported  merely  by  the  Romans  them-  I 

selves ;  and  nothing  is  more  suspicious  than  such  I 

statements  of  the  language  of  admiration  proceeding  I 

r  from  the  mouth  of  an  enemy.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  I 

I  Pyrrhus  nowresolvod  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.  I 

lAt  the  head  of  a  large  army'*,  for  the  Italian  allies  I 

I  mhivti  hiid  fought  OD  the  Siriti.  for    Saronit.  X.  3.    Floms,  1. 18.    Dion  I 

I  Jtvould  have  been  vet;  bard  to  hare    Cassius  apud  Moiuin,  Script.  Tet«r.  ■ 

B^ToIved  in  their  B«iiteiice  the  newl^-    Collect.  t*un.  II.  p.  &38.  I 

Fi^eed  toJJicn  who  had  no  ihare  m         '*  Zonaraa,  VIll,  4.     Eatropins,  I 

mSbe  dcreat.                                           II.    FIotub,  1. 18.  M 

K  7*  PlutATuh,  in  Pfrrh.  19.  Appian,  ^^^^| 
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had  now  joined  Lim,  he  advanced  through  Lucania 
-  and  Samnium  into  Campania.  The  territory  of  tho 
*  allies  of  Rome  had  now  for  some  years  been  free  from 
the  ravages  of  war",.afd  its  scattered  houses,  its 
flourishing  cultivation,  and  luxuriant  fruit  trees,  were 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  wasted  appearance  of  Sam- 
nium and  Lucania.  All  was  ravaged  and  plundered 
without  mercy,  by  the  Italians  in  revenge,  by  the 
Greeks  to  enrich  themselves  and  force  their  enemy  to 
submission ;  but  in  some  instances  it  only  provoked  a 
firmer  resistance,  and  Neapolis  and  Capua "  were 
attacked,  but  refused  to  surrender,  nor  could  Pyrrhua 
make  himself  master  of  either  of  them. 

From  Campania  he  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Li 
and  followed  the  Latin  road  towards  Rome.  Fre- 
gellae",  wrested  formerly  from  the  Volsciana  by  tlie 
Samnites,  and  the  occupation  of  which  by  the  Romans 
"  had  led  to  the  second  Saranite  war,  now  yielded  to 
the  Greek  conqueror.  The  Hemieans,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Roman  citizens,  without  the  right  of 
suffrage,  were  in  fact  no  better  than  Roman  subjects, 
received  Pyrrhus  readily;  and  Anagnia*",  their  prin- 
cipal city,  opened  its  gates  to  him.  Still  advancing, 
ho  at  last  looked  out  upon  the  plain  of  Rome  from  the 
opening  in  the  mountains  under  Prfenesto ;  and  Pi-^e- 
neste  itself*',  with  its  almost  impregnable  citadel,  fell 
into  hia  hands,  for  the  Prfenestines  remembered  the 
executionof  their  principal  citizensafewraonthsbeforo, 
and  longed  for  vengeance,  Prseneste  is  barely  twem 
four  miles  distant  from  Rome,  but  Pyrrhus  advant 
yet  six  miles  further  *',  and  from  the  spot  where  the 


bre,_H 


"  Zonaras,  VIII.  4. 

•  Floras,  1. 18. 

"  Appian,  Sftinnitic.  X.  3. 

■  Flonis,  I.  18.     ButropiuB.  H. 

"  "  Miliariu  ab  urbu  uctiLVu-dtici'     !iie 


mn."  Eutropina.  IftbiK  eUitenient 
is  oirreot.  Pj'rrhua  mnst  have  pAsaod 
beyond  Zugorolo,  nnd  renubcd  the 
spot  wliere  the  roiid  desoenda  to  the 
levul  of  the  CampaKna,  close  by 
what  is  called  the  lake  of  It«(^- 
id  jiLst  at  the  junction  of  the 


I 
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'  road  descends  from  the  last  roots  of  the  mountaina  to    char^-Jj 

the  wide  level  of  the  Campagna  he  oast  his  eyes  upon  ■ ^m 

the  very  towers  of  the  city.  a,c.'2».   " 

'  One  march  more  would  have  brought  him  under  "^^  ewu- 
I  the  walls  of  Rome,  where,  as  he  hoped,  there  was  no-  ^•"•^r  ■"»'" 
I  thing  to  oppose  him  but  the  two  legions  which,  at  the  Kume,  and 
beginning  of  the  campaign,  had  been  reserved  for  the  cnnmUt 
defence  of  the  capital.  But  at  this  moment  he  was  pi^ed'  *" 
informed  that  the  whole  Etruscan  nation  had  con-^'""Ho'^ 
eluded  a  peace**  with  Rome,  and  Ti.  Coruncanius  with  SS^lk^ 
his  consular  army  was  returned  from  Etruria,  and  had 
joined  the  army  of  reserve.  At  the  same  time  Laevi- 
nus  was  hanging  on  his  rear,  and  before  he  could  enter 
Rome,  both  consuls  would  be  able  to  combine  their 
forces,  and  he  would  have  to  deal  with  an  army  of 
eight  or  nine  Roman  legions,  and  an  equal  number  of 
their  Latin  and  other  allies.  Besides,  liis  own  ai-my 
was  feeling  the  usual  evils  of  a  force  composed  of  the 
soldiers  of  different  nations  ;  the  Italians  complained 
of  the  Greeks",  and  charged  them  with  plundering 
the  territory  of  friends  and  foes  alike ;  the  Greeks 
treated  the  Itahans  with  arrogance,  as  if  in  themselves 
alone  lay  the  whole  strength  of  the  confederacy.  Pyr- 
rhus  retreated,  loaded  with  plunder,  and  returned  to 
Campania;  Lebviuus  fell  back  before  him,  but  it  is 
said  that  when  Pyrrhus "  was  going  to  attack  him, 
and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  raise  their  battle-cry,  and 
the  Greeks  to  strike  their  spears  against  their  brazen 
shields,  and  when  the  elephants,  excited  by  their 
drivers,  uttered  at  the  same  time  their  fearful  roar- 
ings, the  Roman  army  answered  with  a  shout  so  loud 
and  cheerfiil,  that  he  did  not  venture  to  bring  on  an 


I  raodem    ro&d     &oin    La    Colonnn. 
r/Labid.) 

I  "  Zonai'a*.  VIII.  4.  Seo  also 
VAppian,  X.  3,  althougli  liis  atal«- 
1  meat  in  noti^iiil£Bccniato  an  totuQO. 
VOL.    II. 


"  DiotiCsMiiw.Fragin.GO.Script- 
Veler.  Collout. 

»  Zannras.  VUI.  4.  Dion  Caa- 
Kiu»,  FragtD.  LI. 
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action.     Neither  party  made  any  fiirtber  attempt 
active  operations;  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  win- 
tered in  their  own  countries,  Pyrrbus  himself  returned 
to  Tarentum,  and  the  Romans  remained  within  their 
own  frontiera'",  excepting  only  the  legions  which  had 
been  beat«n  in  the  first  battle,  and  which  were  ordered 
to  remain  in  the  field  during  the  winter  in  the  enemj 
country,  with  no  other  supplies  than  such  as  th( 
could  win  by  their  own  swords. 
™b^y"         -^^  ^°°°  ^^  ^^^  campaign  was  over,  the  senate 
Am*°irSl  spatched  an  embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  to  request  that 
"""hKtbri    ^o"'"^  either  allow  them  to  ransom  his  Roman  pri- 
^"''  Bonera,  or  that  he  would  exchange  them  for  an  equal 

number  of  Tarentines  and  others  of  his  allies  who 
were  prisoners  at  Rome*'.  The  ambassadors  sent  to 
Pyrrhus  were  G.  Fabricius,  Q.  j3i]miliu3,  and  P.  Dola- 
bella,  all  of  them  men  of  the  highest  distinction,  but 
Fabricius  was  the  favourite  hero  of  Roman  tradition, 
and  the  stories  of  this  embassy  spoke  of  him  alone. 
That  Pyrrhus  was  struck  with  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  at  once  so  eminent  among  his  countrymen,  and 
yet  so  simple  in  his  habits,  and  even,  according  to  a 
king's  standard  of  wealth,  so  poor,  is  perfectly 
bable:  he  may  have  asked  him  to  enter  into  his 
vice,  for  the  Greeks  of  that  age  thought  it  no  shai 


ired 

I 


to  a 


••  Prontinus,  Strategem.  TV.  1, 
§  21.  The  namo  of  tLo  place  to 
which  Lccvinns'  army  woa  sent  is 
corrupt,  Oudendorp  and  the  Bipoat 
edition  read  "  Firmam,"  whifti  of 
course  must  be  nroog,  m  Firmum 
was  far  away  from  the  scat  of  war. 
Hiebabr  coi^ectuTes  Bamnium  or 
Ferentiaum,  soppoaing  that  Fereii- 
tiDam.  the  Hernican  town,  bad  re- 
volted, and  that  these  legions  were 
«niplujed  in  reducing  it.  But  no- 
thing can  be  derided  with  certainty. 

•'  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  X. 
4.  5.  The  names  of  the  Roman 
saadors,  and  long  speeches  put 


into  the  mouths  of  Pfrrhas  and  of 
Fuhricins,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
FrofTDieals  of  Dionysius,  XVllI. 
fi — 20.  The  famous  anecdotes,  how 
Fatiricius  was  neither  to  be  bribed 
by  the  king's  monev  nor  frightened 
)iy  the  sudden  sight  of  one  uf  bit 
elepliants,  which  at  a  signsl  eiven 
stretched  out  its  trunk  ilninediatcJf 
over  Ills  head,  aregiven  bj  Plntarch, 
Pyirh.  20,  Specchee  of  I^rrrhaa 
and  of  Fabricius  in  answer,  doclinioe 
the  kia^'s  oKera.  are  also  pre»«rvc>l 
...  in  tliQ  Vatican  Fragmenbof  Di«ii 
of  the   Roman     Csssiua,  LIIL  LIV.  
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*^to  serveaforeiffukina:;  and  if  the  Thessalian  Cmeas    chap. 

xxxvri 

was  his  minister,  he  could  not  suppose  that  a  similar  • — '^ — ' 

office  would  be  refused  by  the  barbarian  Fabriciua.  a.c.  280. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  Pyrrhiis  to  live  in  a  state  of 
society  where  patriotism  was  become  impossible  ;  the 
Greek  cominonwealths  were  so  fallen,  and  their  inner 
life  80  exhausted,  that  they  could  inspire  their  citizens 
neither  mth  respect  nor  with  attachment,  and  the 
military  monarchies  founded  by  Alexander's  succes- 
sors could  know  no  deeper  feeling  than  personal  re- 
gard for  the  reigning  monarch ;  loyalty  to  hia  line 
could  not  yet  have  existed,  and  love  for  the  nation 
under  a  foreign  despotism  is  almost  a  contradiction. 
In  Rome,  on  the  othei-  hand,  the  state  and  its  institu- 
tions were  in  their  first  freshness  and  vigour,  and  so 
surpassed  any  individual  distinction,  that  no  priva,te 
citizen  could  have  thought  of  setting  his  own  great- 
ness on  a  level  with  that  of  his  country,  and  the  world 
could  oft'er  to  him  nothing  so  happy  and  so  glorious 
as  to  live  and  die  a  Roman.  But  the  particular  anec- 
dotes recorded  of  the  king  and  Fabricius  are  so  ill 
attested  and  so  suspicious,  and  the  speeches  ascribed 
to  them  both  are  so  manifestly  the  mere  invention  of 
the  writers  of  a  later  age,  that  I  have  thought  it  best 
to  exclude  them  from  this  history,  and  merely  to  give 
a  slight  mention  of  them  in  a  note,  on  account  of 
their  great  celebrity. 

Pyrrhus  would  neither  ransom  nor  exchange  his  "' 
prisoners,  unless  the  Romans  would  accept  the  terms  ^»i»  of  ihn 
of  peace  proposed  to  them  by  Cinoas*'.     But  to  show  •ooen. 
how  little  he  wished  to  treat  them  with  harshness,  he 
allowed  Fabricius  to  take  them  all  back  with  him  to 

™  Appian,  Samoitic.   Pragm.  X.  epitome  of  Livj,  XIII.      Plntarcli 

4,  5.     Zonorai,  fullowuig  Dion  Cm-  ngrcea   with  Appian,  and  their  ac- 

Mas,   and   DionyBlua  alao,  pUkoe   bL  count  is  bo  much  the  mom  prob&ble 

this  period  the  free  reloaso  of  all  thu  of  the  two,  that  I  hare  not  hesitated 

fioman  prigonetn  by  Pyrrhus,  wiUi.  I*  follon  it. 
Bom.      And  so  also  doeii  the 
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Rome  to  pass  the  Saturnalia,  their  winter  holjdaya,  a1 
I  their  several  homes,  on  a  solemn  promise  that  they 
would  return  to  him  when  the  bolydays  were  over,  if 
the  senate  etill  persisted  in  refusing  peace.  The 
senate  did  persist  in  its  refusal,  and  the  prisoners  re- 
turned to  Pyrrhus ;  the  punishment  of  death  having 
been  denounced  by  the  Roman  government  against 
any  prisoner  who  sliould  Unger  in  Rome  beyond  the 
day  fixed  for  their  return.  And  thus  both  pai 
prepared  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  once  again. 
5.  The  newconsida  were  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio,whi 
n-  father  had  been  consul  in  the  last  year  of  the  second. 
,  Samnite  war,  and  P.  Deeius  Mus,  the  son  of  the  De- 
ciu3  who  had  devoted  himself  at  Sentinum,  and  the 
grandson  of  him  who  had  devoted  himself  in  the  great 
battle  with  the  Latins.  The  legions  required  for 
the  campaign  were  easily  raised  ",  every  citizen  being 
eager  to  serve  in  such  a  season  of  danger,  and  C.  Fa- 
bricius  acted  as  lieutenant  to  one  of  the  consuls  ;  but 
beyond  this  we  know  nothing  of  the  number  or  dis- 
position of  the  Roman  armies,  nor  of  their  plan  of 
operations,  nor  of  the  several  generals  em[)loyed  in 
different  quarters.  Nor  do  we  know  whether  any  of 
the  places  which  had  revolted  to  Pyrrhus  during  his 
advance  upon  Rome,  continued  still  to  adhere  to  him 
after  his  retreat ;  nor,  if  they  did,  how  much  time 
and  what  forces  were  required  to  subdue  them.  We 
are  only  told  that  Pyrrhus  took  the  field  in  Apulia, 
and  reduced  several  places  in  that  quarter"";  and 
that  he  was  employed  in  besieging  Asculum  when 
both  consuls  with  their  two  consular  armies  advanced 
to  relieve  it  and  to  offer  him  battle. 
^^  The  ancient  Asculum,  if  its  site  was  exactly  t] 
same  with  that  of  the  modem  Ascoli,  stood  on  a 
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.of  inconsiderable  size  *'  on  the  edge  of  the  plains  of 
Apulia ;  but  geologically  speaking  it  belongs  to  the  ■-- 
plains,  for  the  hill  is  composed  only  of  beds  of  sand  J 
and  clay,  and  the  range  of  the  limestone  mountains 
sweeps  round  it  at  some  distance  on  the  west  and 
south.  The  country  ia  for  the  most  part  open,  and 
must  have  been  favourable  for  the  operations  of  the 
king's  phalanx  and  elephants,  as  the  soil,  which  after 
Hie  winter  rains  is  stiff  and  heavy,  must,  later  in  the 
■ear,  have  recovered  its  hardness.  When  the  armies 
osed  to  each  other,  a  rumour  spread  among 
Pyrrhus'  soldiers  *'  that  the  consul  Decius  intended  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and 
to  devote  himself  together  with  the  enemy's  army  to 

I  the  powers  of  death,  whenever  they  sliould  join  battle. 
The  men  were  uneasy  at  this  report,  so  that  Pyrrhua 
thought  it  expedient  to  warn  them  against  yielding  to 
superstitious  fears,  and  to  describe  minutely  the  dress 
■worn  by  any  person  so  devoting  himself.  "If  they  saw 
any  one  so  arrayed,"  he  said,  "  they  should  not  kill 
him,  but  by  all  means  take  him  alive ; "  and  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  consuls,  warning  them  that  if  he  should 
■take  any  Roman  practising  such  a  trick,  he  would  put 
1  to  an  ignominious  death  as  a  common  impostor. 
The  consuls  repUed,  that  they  needed  no  such  re- 
sources, and  trusted  to  the  courage  of  Boman  soldiers 
for  victory. 

The  first  encounter  took  place  on  rough  ground  ",  ^ 
■and  near  the  swampy  banks  of  a  river ;  and  Pyrrhus, 
laving  assailed  the  Romans  in  such  a  position,  was 
Erepulsed  with  loss.     But  he  mantBuvred  so  as  to  bring 

■  them  fairly  into  the  plain,  and  there  the  two  armies 

3  I)t.  Daabeny's  Encureioa  from  ettrthqiinkcsi. 

>  AmganctaB,  p.  30.     Ascoll   is  a  "  Zonorw,  VIII.  G.     Dion  Cbb- 

Qor  town,  tbough  it  caotained  in  not,  Fragm.  Vatican.  LV. 

JJTW.  according  to  Giustiniani,  5270  ■•  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  21. 

■  mhU.      It  hna  aalFered   repeated!; 
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engaged.  Ho  kept  Lis  cavalry  and  elephants  t 
1-  as  a  reserve  ;  the  Tarentines  formed  the  centre  of  his 
. '  line ;  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Sallentines"  were 
on  the  left,  and  the  Greeks  and  Samnites  on  the 
right.  The  Romans,  as  usual,  liad  their  cavalry  on 
the  wings,  and  their  own  legions  formed  the  first  line, 
and  also  the  reserve;  the  troops  of  their  allies  forming 
a  second  line  between  them.  If  this  be  true,  the  Ro- 
mans must  have  suspected  the  fidelity  of  their  allies ; 
for  their  courage  had  been  proved  in  a  hundred 
battles;  and  the  Marsians  and  Pehgnians  now,  as  at 
Pydna,  would  have  thrown  themselves  on  the  pikes  of 
the  phalanx  as  fearlessly  as  the  bravest  Roman.  On 
the  other  hand,  Pyrrhus  intermingled  the  Samnites 
with  his  Greek  infantry,  on  purpose  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  the  Italian  tactic"  with  those  of  the 
Macedonian;  that  if  his  Hae  should  be  attacked  in 
flank,  or  if  the  enemy  should  penetrate  it  in  any 
quarter,  the  Samnites  might  meet  the  Romans  with 
their  own  weapons,  and  allow  the  Greeks  time  to  j 
cover  the  position  and  close  order  which  to  i 
mode  of  fighting  were  indispensable. 
i«  But  he  had  no  occasion  to  try  the  effect  of  this  c 
position;  for  his  phalanx  kept  its  advantage,  and  i 
the  nature  of  the  ground  obhged  the  Romans  to  attocS 
it  in  front,  they  hewed  in  vain  with  their  swords  "  at 
the  invincible  mass  of  the  Macedonian  pikes,  or  tried 
to  grapple  them  with  their  hands  and  break  them. 
The  Greeks  kept  an  even  Une,  and  the  Romans, 
finding  it  impossible  to  got  within  the  hedge  of  spears, 
were  slaughtered  without  returning  a  wound.  At 
lastthey  gave  way,  and  then  the  elephants  charged 
and  completed  the  rout.     The    other   parts  of  thi 


'  FronfJniu,   Stratcgem. 
V  XVIII.  u. 
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Tine  opposed  to  tte  Tarenfcines  and  Lucanians  were 
obliged  to  follow  the  example,  and  the  Roman 
army  flod  to  its  camp.  Tliis  was  bo  close  at  hand, 
that  the  loss  did  not  exceed  six  thousand  men,  while 
in  the  army  of  Pyrrhus  there  had  fallen  3505,  accord- 
ing  to  the  statement  copied  by  Hieronymns  from  the 
commentaries  of  the  king  himself.  This  loss  must 
again  have  fallen  on  the  cavalry,  light  troops,  and 
peltastao  of  Pyrrhus'  army,  unless  it  was  sustained 
chiefly  by  his  allies  on  the  centre  and  left  wing;  for 
the  circumstances  of  the  battle  make  it  certain  that 
the  victory  of  bis  heavy  armed  Greek  infantry  must 
have  been  almost  bloodless. 

In  his  account  of  the  actual  battle  of  Asculum, 
Plutarch  luckily  chose  to  copy  Hieronymus;  but  im- 
mediately after  it  he  follows  Dionysius,  and  we  have 
nothing  but  the  usual  exaggerations  of  Roman  vanity, 
which  leave  the  real  facts  of  the  campaign  in  utter 
darkness.  The  victory  of  Asculum  was  not  improved, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  Romans  wintered  in 
Apulia,  and  Pyrrhus  again  returned  to  Tarentum. 
A  victory  followed  by  no  results  is  easily  believed  to 
be  a  defeat;  and  where  there  is  no  other  memorial  of 
events  than  unchecked  popular  report  and  unsifted 
stories,  facts  which  have  nowitness  in  their  permanent 
consequences  are  soon  hopelessly  perverted.  Niebuhr 
declares,  from  his  own  personal  observation,  that 
within  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  every 
Prussian  who  had  not  actually  been  engaged  in  the 
action,  maintained  that  the  alUes  had  been  victorious; 
and  we  can  remember  the  extraordinary  misrepresen- 
tation which  for  a  moment  persuaded  the  English 
public  that  Napoleon  had  been  defeated  at  Borodino. 
The  successive  steps  of  Roman  invention  with  respect 
to  the  battle  of  Asculum  are  so  curious,  that  I  have 
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given  a  viewof  them  in  a  note";  but  it  is  e 
■^  determine  wbat  were  the  real  causes  which  neutralized 
■  to  Pyrrhus  the  result  of  his  victory,  and  made  tho 
issue  of  the  campaign,  as  a  whole,  decidedly  unfavoi 
able  to  him. 

Both  Zonaraa  and  Dionysius  relate  that  the  baj 
gage  of  Pyrrhus  was  plundered  during  the  battle 
,jbis  ItaUan  alhes;  by  the  Apulians,  according  to  Zo-- 
naraa,  or  according  to  Dionysius  by  the  Samnites.  If 
this  was  80,  not  only  did  it  imply  such  bad  discipline 
and  bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  bis  allies  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  Pyrrhus  to  depend  on  their  co-operation 
for  the  future  ;  but  the  loss  of  their  plunder  and  bag- 
gage would  greatly  discourage  his  own  soldiers,  and 
indispose  them  to  the  continuance  of  the  war.     Be^-J 

w  The  accoont  in  the  toit  is  Pla-  markahle  that,  accordine  to  CicanV 

tarcb'a,  copied,  aa  I  have  said,  from  the   consul   P.  Decius  did  actnallj 

Uieronvmua  of  Cardia,   a   contem.  devote  himwlf  in  this  battle,  as  his 

ponuT  nistorian.    And  Justin  agrees  father   and   erandfiither   had    done 

with  It:  "The  iBaue  of  the  iwcond  before  him.    DeFinib.II.  lU.    Tns- 

battlo,"   he   says,  "  was  similar  to  culan.  Diap,  I.  37.     No  other  eiiat- 

thatof  the  first."   XYIII.  1.     Uvy,  ing   account   notices    this,  circnin- 

tf  we  may  trust  the  epitome  af  his  stance ;  and  according  to  the  author 

13th  book,  described  the  action  as  a  "  De  Viris  IlluHtribue,"  Decins  was 

drawn  battle;   "dubio  eventu   pug-  alive  soma   yeBre    afterwards,   and 

natum  est."      But  Florus  calls  it  a  was  engaged  in  the  last  v 

victoiT  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  ;  Tolainii.      Probably  it  was  ettherii 

and  Eutropiiis  and  Orosius,  copying  forgetfutnesg  in  Cicero  himaelf,  or  b 

apparently  from   the   same    source,  followed  some  exaggerated  accooM, 

say  thatPyrrbuBwaswoundi-d, many  which,  as  he  was  not  writing  a  hW 

of    his    elephants    dcatroved,     and  tory  of  the  period,  he  did  not  critit.^ 

20,000  of  hia  men  killed,  the  Roman  cJze,  but  adopted  it  without  inquinjj 

loss  not  exceeding  SOOO.     Zonaras,  But  such  enormons  discrepancieg  tf^ 

copying    Won   Cassias,    says   that  the  aeveml  accounts  show  what  ii 

Pyrrhus  was  wounded,  and  that  his  the  character  of  the  Roman  history- 

&rmy  was  defeated  )  owing  chiefly  to  of  this  period,  that,  except  tn  parti- 

an  attack  mode  on  his  camp  during  cular  cases,  it  is  merely  made  up  of 

the  battle  by  a  party  of  Apulians,  traditional  stories   and   panegyrical 

which  spread    a  panic   among   his  tiratjona,  and  can  scarcely  bo  called 

soldiers.      According  to  Dionysius,  history  at  all.     How  different  is  the 

as  quoted  by  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus  was  acwinnt  given  of  the  battle  by  the 

wounded,  the  Sumnites,  and  not  the  contemporary  historian  Uieronymua, 

Aputions,  assaulted  his  camp  during  who  was  writing  from  res" 

the   action,   and  the   ioss   on    both  materials,  not  from  gneas  i 

sideswas  equal,  amonnting  to  15,000  but  from  knowlwlgel 
men  in  eftch  army.     It  is  no  less  re- 
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Bides,  it  was  manifest  that  the  brunt  of  every  battle  vx'xvii 
must  fall  on  the  Greeks ;  already  Pyrrhus  had  lost  rifc^iTs 
many  of  his  best  officera,  and  as  he  never  lost  sight  of  ^•^-  ^^■ 
his  schemes  of  conquest  in  Greece,  he  would  not  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  bravest  soldiers  in  a  aeries  of 
bard-won  battles  in  Italy,  for  the  sake  of  allies  on 
whom  he  could  place  no  reliance.  It  is  likely  also 
that  the  Apulian  cities  which  he  had  taken,  overawed 
by  the  Roman  power,  and  disgusted  with  the  arro- 
gance and  indiscriminate  plundering  of  the  Greeks, 
were  ready  to  return  to  their  alliance  with  Rome ; 
and  as  the  Roman  army  was  certain  to  be  speedily 
reinforced,  whilst  Pyrrhus  could  look  for  no  additional 
soldiers  from  Epirus,  it  might  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  him  to  keep  the  field.  Finally,  the  Romans  had 
concluded  a  defensive  alhance "'  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians, for  their  mutual  support  against  Pyrrhus;  and 
towards  the  autumn  of  the  year  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
king  of  Macedon,  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the 
Gauls**,  and  the  presence  of  these  barbarians  in  Ma- 
cedonia made  it  certain  that  no  more  soldiers  could  I 
bo  spared  fi'om  Epirus  for  foreign  warfare,  when  their 
own  frontier  was  in  hourly  danger  of  invasion. 

Thus  left  with  no  prospect  of  further  conquests  in  Prrh" 
Italy,  Pyrrhus  eagerly  Ust^ned  during  the  winter  to  loiuSidij. 
offers  from  other  quarters,  inviting  him  to  a  new  field 
of  action.  The  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  and  the 
anarchy  wbich  followed,  tempted  him  to  win  back  his 
old  dominion  in  Macedonia,  while  envoys  from  some 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Sicily  called  upon  him  to  aid 
them  against  Carthage,  and  promised  to  make  him 
master  of  the  whole  island.  He  was  thus  eager  to 
seize  the  first  [)retext  for  abandoning  Italy,  and  early 
in  the  following  spring  such  an  occasion  was  afforded 

«"  LivT.  Epitome,  XIII.    P(>lybiuB,lII.26.    Justin,  XVUI.  2. 
"  Plutarch.  Pjrrh.  23. 
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him.  Tho  new  consuls,  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  M 
'-  were  sent  against  him '"" ;  and  he  soon  roeeived  i 
'message  from  them  to  say  that  one  of  his  servants 
had  offered  to  poison  him,  and  had  apphed  to  thi 
Romans  to  reward  his  crime,  but  that  the  consuls,  ab- 
horring a  victory  gained  by  treason,  wished  to  givi 
the  king  timely  notice  of  his  danger.  Pyrrhus  upon! 
this  expressed  his  gratitude  in  the  warmest  terms,! 
furnished  all  his  prisoners  with  new  clothing,  and  sent 
them  back  to  their  own  country,  without  ransom  and 
without  conditions'"'.  Immediately  afterwards,  with- 
out paying  any  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  his 
allies,  he  left  Milo  still  in  possession  of  the  citadel  of 
Tarentum"",  and  his  second  son  Alexander  at  Loori, 
and  set  saC  with  the  rest  of  his  army  for  Sicily, 
n-  It  was  apparently  soon  after  the  battle  of  Asculunt 
that  a  Carthaginian  fleet  of  120  ships'"  was  sent  t 
Ostia  to  offer  aid  to  the  Romans,  and  the  senate  de- 
clining this  succour,  the  Carthaginian  commandei 
sailed  away  to  the  south  of  Italy,  and  there,  it  is  saidt 
proposed  t^a  Pyrrhus  that  Carthage  should  mediatt 
between  him  and  the  Romans,  his  real  object  bein^ 
to  discover  what  were  the  king's  views  with  resp 
to  Sicily.     "Was  then  the  Tarentine  fleet  wasting  thd! 


""  Clniidius  Qniulrigaviua,  qnoted 
by  A.  GolUaa.  III.  8.  Appinn.Sam- 
nitic.  Fragm.  XI,  PluUrch,  Fj-rrh. 
21. 

""  PlntBJDh  Bnd  Appian  say  that 
ttiB  senate  releued  an  equal  cninber 
of  Tarcntino  and  Samnite  priaoiiers, 
and  that  OlnoaH  was  ag^n  sent  to 
Bome  to  negotiate  a  peace,  bnt  that 
tbe  Romans  refuded  to  treat  while 
PjrrhuH  remained  in  Italy.  Yet 
Appian,  in  another  fragment,  aajra 
that  Pjirhua,  "  after  his  treaty  with 
the  Bomans,"  firri  rit  irpir  'P«>fMti- 
Diit  crvrdijirai,  went  over  to  Sicily. 
Probably  a  trace  for  a  certain  ppriod 
was  agreed  to,  and  with  it  a  general 


ejichange  oF  prisoners.      Whethet 
Pyrrhus  stipulated  any  thing  fortlui 
Tarentines  we  cannot  tell;  hot  tlia„ 
consuls  of  the  two  sucdeeding  yea 
although  they  triumphed  over  1 
Samnites  and  Lucanians,  yetappe 
to  Have  obtained  no  triumph  < 
Tarentum,   and    the    successea 
which  Fabricius  triumphed  "  de  T^l 
rentinis,"  (Fasti  CapitoL)  may  bani 
been  obtained   in   the  early  part  v\ 
bis  consulship,  before  the  tfuce  witt  1 
Pyrrhus  was  concluded.  I 

™  Justin,  5VIII.  2.      Zonar«,| 
VIII.  5.  ■ 

"  Justin.  XVIII.  2. 
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f  Latium,  so  that  Rome  stood  in  need  of  naval 
|«d?  Or  did  so  large  a  fleet  contain  a  Carthaginian 
army,  and  was  Rome  wiaely  unwilJiiig  to  see  an 
African  general  making  war  in  Italy,  and  carrying  off 
the  plunder  of  Italian  cities?  The  insinuation  against 
the  good  faith  of  the  Carthaginian  commander  seems 

»  quite  unfounded ;  this  very  armament  helped  the 
Romans'"  in  attempting  to  recover  Rhegiura,  and 
though  the  siege  did  not  succeed,  yet  a  large  supply 
of  timber,  which  the  Campanians  had  coUected  for 
building  ships,  was  destroyed,  and  the  Carthaginians 
having  made  a  league  with  the  Mamertiues  of  Mes- 
sana,  watched  the  strait  with  their  fleet,  to  intercept 
'Pyrrhus  on  his  passage.  But  it  seems  that  their  fleet 
was  called  off  in  the  next  year  to  be  employed  in  the 
Biege  of  Syracuse,  so  that  Pyrrhus,  avoiding  Messana, 
crossed  from  Locri  to  Tauromenia""  without  opposi- 
tion, and  being  welcomed  there  by  the  tyrant  Tynda- 
rion,  landed  his  array,  and  marched  to  the  deliverance 
of  Syracuse.  His  operations  in  Sicily  lasted  more 
than  two  years'*^;  his  fortune,  which  at  first  favoured 
him  in  every  enterprise,  was  wrecked  in  a  fruitless 
siege  of  Lilybteum  "";  disgusts  arose,  as  in  Italy,  be- 
tween him  and  his  allies ;  they  were  unmanageable, 
and  he  was  tyrannical,  so  that  when  at  length  his 
Italian  allies  implored  him  to  come  once  again  to  their 
aid,  he  was  as  ready  to  leave  Sicily  as  he  had  before 
been  anxious  to  invade  it. 

During  his  absence  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Brut-  Pm^r™  of 
tians,  and  Tarentines,  still  continued  the  war.  They  ic-iy  Jnring 
ventured  no  battles  in  the  field,  but  resolutely  de-  of  pVh"'^^  { 

'*■  DiodoruB,     Fragm.    HoegcteL  XII.,   whlcli    Mr.    Fjnei    Clitiloci 

XXII.  9.  wrongly   unJcrelHTidfl  of  the    ;enr 

"^  Diodomi,    Fntgm.    Hocschel.  470,  for  that,  according  to  Ibo  Greek 

!XXII.  II.  mode  of  reckoning,  would  Dot  bavn 

■"*  From  the  middle  of  476  lo  the  been  frri  rpiVai,  bat  r. 


kttur  end  of  478,  trti  rpi'rf .  ia  Ap- 


'  Diodor 


.   plan's  expresBion,  Sanmitic.  Fragm.     XXII.  14.     Plutarch,  Pynh.  22.  IS. 
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A.U.C.  478. 

A.C.  276. 
Pjrrhii. 


fended  their  towns  and  fastnesses"*,  and  sometimS 
'  as  always  happens  in  such  warfare,  inflicted  some 
partial  loss  on  the  enemy,  without  being  able  to  change 
in  any  degree  the  general  fort  line  of  the  contest.  The 
consuls  employed  against  them  enjoyed  a  triumph  at 
the  end  of  each  campaign;  Fabricius  at  the  end  of 
the  year  476  '",  C.  Junius  Brutus  at  the  end  of  477, 
and  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  at  the  end  of  478.  In  the 
mean  time  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  the  colleague  of  C. 
Junius  in  477,  had  recovered  Croton  and  Locri ;  but 
as  he  was  considered  the  principal  cause  of  a  severe 
repulse  sustained  by  himself"  and  his  colleague  from 
the  Samnites,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  he  was 
not  thought  deserving  of  a  triumph. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  autumn  of  478  that 
Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy  '".  But  bis  return  was 
beset  with  enemies,  for  a  Carthaginian  fleet  attacked 
him  on  his  passage,  and  sunk  seventy  of  his  ships  of 
war'",  and  when  he  landed  on  the  Itahan  coast  he 
found  that  the  Mamertines  had  crossed  over  from 
Messana  to  beset  his  road  by  land,  and  he  had  to  cut 
his  way  through  thera  with  much  loss.  Yet  be  reached 
Tarentum  with  a  force  nearly  as  large  as  that  which 
he  had  first  brought  over  from  Bpirus ;  as  large  in 
numbers,  but  of  a  very  different  quality,  consisting 
principally  of  mercenaries  raised  in  his  Sicilian  wars, 

SjnicuaanB,  who.  on  his  firnt  arrivnl 
iu  Sicily,  give  np  to  him  their  whole 
navj,  unountingtoIlOahinaof  wv. 
DiodoniB,  FragTO.  UoeBchel.  XXtl. 
11.  The  Carthaginians  emplo]r«d 
io  their  eogagement  nith  Duilins  in 
the   first   Pimia   war   a  Ur^  »iii]} 


»'  Zonatas.  VIII.  6. 

**•  Fabriciiu  triumphed  in  De- 
cember, Brutiu  in  JanoarT,  thirteen 
months  aflcrHards.  and  Fabios  in 
the  Febniaiy  of  the  jear  following, 
when  Pyrrhus,  in  all  probabiUty,  was 
alrpad;  returned  to  Italy. 

■"  Zonartu,  VIII.  0. 

'"  2kmaraji  eiproBBly  iays  that 
Pyrrhus  returned  in  the  year  ailor 
the  consulship  of  P.  Kulinua,  that  is, 
in478L     VIIL6. 

LSamnitic.  Fragm.  XII. 
RTh.  21.  Pyrrhus  bad 
I  Beet  chieQy  from  the 


whifh  they  t«ok  from  Pyrrhiw,  pro- 
bably on  hU  retreat  from  Sieily. 
Polyfaina,  I.  23.  We  must  suppOM 
that  the  shipa  of  nar  wera  ounrajr- 
ing  the  transports  on  which  I^nlma 
bad  embarked  bis  army,  and  that 
their  resistance  enabled  Uifl  tnB>> 
|iorts  to  escape. 
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l-lnen  of  all  countries,  Greek  and  barbarian,  and  whose 
I  fidelity  would  last  no  longer  than  their  general  was 
I  Tictorious. 

No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  Tarentum,  than  he 

I  Commenced  active  operations.     The  Boman  consuls 

I  Were  employed  in  Lucania  and  in  Samnium  '",  but  he 

fteceived  no  interruption  from   them,  and   recovered 

■iLocri.      He  next  made  an  attempt  upon  Rhegium,  a 

I  place  BO  important,  from  its  position,  to  the  success 

r  of  any  new  expedition  to  Sicily  ;  but  the  Campanian 

garrison  resisted  Pyrrhus '"  as  stoutly  as  they  had 

\  resisted  the  Romans,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to 

i  retire  with  loss.     His  old  allies,  the   Samnites  and 

I  "Iiucanians "',    received     him    coldly,  and,    however 

[  anxious  to  obtain  his  aid,  they  had  not,  exhausted  as 

I  ihey  were,  the  means  of  supplying  him  with  money, 

even  if  they  had  been  disposed  to  rely  on  his  constancy 

in  their  cause.     Thus  embarrassed,  as  he  passed  by 

Locri  on  his  return  from  Rhegium  to  Tarentum,  he 

listened  to  the  advice  of  some  of  his  followers  "°,  and 

plundered  the  temple  of  Proserpine.     In  the  vaults 

underneath  this  temple  was  a  large  treasure,  which 

f  had  been  buried  for  unknown  generations,  and  no 

r  mortal  eye  had  been  allowed  to  look  on  it.     This  he 

carried  off,  and  embarked  his  spoil  on  board  of  his 

ships,  to  transport  it  by  sea  to  Tarentum.     A  storm 

however  arose  and  wrecked  the  ships  and  cast  ashore 

the  plundered  treasure  on  the  coaSt  of  Locri.  Pyrrhus 

wasmoved,  and  ordered  it  to  be  replaced  in  the  temple 

of  the  goddess,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  propitiate  her 

anger.  But  when  there  were  no  signs  given  that  she 

accepted  his  offering,  he  put  to  death  tbe  three  men 

who  had  advised  him  to  commit  the  sacrilege,  and 

'"  Zoi,ani8,Vni.6.  C- 

"*  Zfimms,  VIII. 6. 

'"  Platereh.    Pyrrti.   25.      Dion     S 


Hr  plundin 
ofPrmer- 
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oven  yet  his  mind  was  haunted  by  a  dread  of  Divii 
^  vengeance,  and  his  own  commentaries  '"  recorded  his 
behef  that  Proserpine's  wrath  was  still  purauing  hiin, 
and  bringing  on  his  arras  defeat  and  ruin.  If  Pjrrhua 
liimself,  after  hia  long  intercourse  with  the  Epicui*ean 
Cineas,  entertained  such  fears,  they  weighed  far  more 
heavily  doubtless  on  the  minds  of  many  of  his  soldiers 
and  his  allies ;  and  the  sense  of  being  pursued  by  the 
wrath  of  heaveu  may  have  well  cliilled  the  hearts  of 
the  bravest,  and  affected  in  no  small  d^ee  the  issue 
of  the  war. 

This  was  fast  approaching.  The  consuls  chosen 
for  the  year  479  were  M'.  Curius  Dentatus  and  L. 
Cornelius  Lentulus.  The  Romans  on  their  side  also 
wore  visited  by  rehgious  terrors  ;  during  the  year  478 
a  fatal  pestilence  had  raged  amongst  them"',  and  now 
the  clay  statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  summit  of  the  Capi- 
toline  temple  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  shattered 
to  pieces.  The  head  of  the  image  was  no  where  to 
be  found,  and  the  augurs  declared  that  the  storm  had 
blown  it  into  the  Tiber,  and  commanded  that  it  should 
be  searched  for  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  was  found 
in  the  very  place  in  which  the  augurs  had  commam 
the  search  to  be  made. 

Fears  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  together  with 
dread  of  the  arms  of  Pyrrhus,  made  the  Komans 
backward  to  enlist  in  the  legions.  Those  who  were 
summoned  did  not  answer  to  their  names,  upon  which 
the  consul,  M'.  Curius  "",  commanded  that  the  goodf 


and 

1 


■.,  xrx- . 


»!  a 


then 


ITDflVIJpiffl 


1  himeel^  Baying, 


,     jing.  "t 
Commonwealth    wanted  no    _ 
ypui^i.  who  did  not  knoiT  how  to  c^^ 

"»  Onraiiis,  IV.  2.    Livj,  Epi-    If  the  tribunes  did  not  iuterferi^ 
Wmv,  XIV.      Ciuvro,  de  Divinat.  I.     codbuI'b  power  might  indeed  «xM  _ 
lO.  to  anj  thing-;  and  we  know  thktthe 

"'  Liry,  Epitome.  XIV.  Vale-  Riimans  were  mcit  tolerant  even  of 
riuH  MdximaB,  VI.  3,  §  4,  odds  to  tht-  gT«att<iit  eeverity,  when  the  pub> 
ttii  Bbn7,  that  Curius  §old  not  only  lie  Bervioe  seemed  to  require  it.  X  * 
"t^Af  of  tlie  defaulter,  but     the  authority  of  a  collector  of  M 
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of  the  first  defaulter  should  be  publicly    sold.      A  ^Sc 
public  sale  of  a  man's  property  by  the  sentence  of  a  ^j^^TJ^ 
magistrate  rendered  him  incapable  of  exercising  after-    ^■'^-  ^^^ 
wards    any   political  rights;   but   the  necessity  of  a 
severe  examplewas  so  felt,  that  no  tribune  interposed 
in  behalf  of  the  oifender,  and  the  consul's  order  was 
carried  into  execution.    The  usual  number  of  legiona 
was  then  raised ;  Lcntulus  ""  marched  into  Lucauia, 
Curius  into  Samnium. 

JPyrrhus  took  the  field  against  Curius  with  his  own  J^-^cu'ri"^ 
army,  and  the  flower  of  the  force  of  Tarentum,  and  a  "'^"^"' 
division  of  Hamnites ;  the  rest  of  the  Samnite  army  ■"■"  "^ne- 
was  sent  into  Lucania  to  prevent  Lentulus  from  com- 
ing to  join  his  colleague.  Curius,  finding  that  Pyrrhus 
I  was  marching  against  him,  sent  to  call  his  colleague 
to  his  aid  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  omens  would 
not  allow  him  to  attack  the  enemy  '",  and  he  lay  en- 
camped in  a  strong  position  near  Beneventum,  There 
is  much  rugged  and  difficult  country  behind  the  town 
on  the  road  towards  Apulia,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
extent  of  level  ground  in  the  valley  of  the  Galore  below 
it,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  between 
Manfred  and  Charles  of  Anjou.  But  whether  they 
fought  on  the  same  ground  which  had  witnessed  the 
last  encounter  between  Pyn-hua  and  the  Romans,  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine. 

Pyrrhus  resolved  to  attack  Curius  before  his  col-  t'otuwr 
league  joined  him,  and  he  planned  an  attack  upon  his  mmh  m 
camp  by  night '".  He  set  out  by  toi-ch-light,  with  the  turpn* 
flower  of  his  soldiers  and  the  best  of  his  elephants ;  a^" 
but  the  way  was  long,  and  the  country  overgrown  with 
wood,  and  intersected  with  steep  ravines;  so  that  his 
progress  was  slow,  and  at  last  the  Hghts  were  burnt 


dotea  in  to  Kamll,  that  VdenDS 
dilioLi  to  tbe  ntory  muit  bv  C' 
dered  vcrv  iloubtful. 
""  Pluiarcli,  Pj-irh.  26. 


^  Plutarch.  Pyrrh.  25. 
*"  Plalaivb,  Pyrrh.  2i5. 
sins,  XIX.  12—14. 
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CHAP,    out,  and  the  men  were  continually  missin£:  their  way. 

XXXVH.  ,  ? 

* -^  Day  broke  before  they  reached  their  destination ;  but 

A.C.  275.  stiU  the  enemy  were  not  aware  of  their  approach  till 
they  had  surmounted  the  heights  above  the  Roman 
camp,  and  were  descending  to  attack  it  from  the 
vantage  ground.  Then  Curius  led  out  his  troops  to 
oppose  them ;  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  gave  the 
Romans  a  great  advantage  over  the  heavy-armed 
Greek  infentry,  as  soon  as  the  attempt  to  surprise 
them  had  failed.  But  the  action  seems  to  have  been 
decided  by  an  accident ;  for  one  of  Pyrrhus'  elephants 
was  wounded,  and  running  wild  among  its  own  men, 
threw  them  into  disorder;  nor  could  they  offer  along 
resistance,  being  almost  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of 
their  night-march.  They  were  repulsed  with  loss  "*; 
two  elephants  were  kiUed,  and  eight  being  forced  into 
impracticable  ground  from  which  there  was  no  outlet, 
were  surrendered  to  the  Romans  by  their  drivers. 
Thus  encouraged,  Curius  no  longer  declined  a 
rtuTis  de^  decisive  action  on  equal  ground ;  he  descended  into 
the  plain  *",  and  met  Pyrrhus  in  the  open  field-  On 
one  wing  the  Romans  were  victorious,  on  the  other, 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  elephants'  charge,  they 
were  driven  back  to  their  camp  ^".  But  their  retreat 
was  covered  by  a  shower  of  missiles  from  the  guards 
on  the  rampart,  and  these  so  annoyed  the  elephants, 
that  they  turned  about,  and  fled  through  their  own 
ranks,   bearing   down    all  before  them.     TVTien  the 


Battle  op 
Bbnxvxn- 


feated. 


*^  Dionysius,  XIX.  14. 

124  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  25.  The 
scene  of  the  battle  is  placed  by  Oro- 
sius  and  Floras  "  in  campis  Aru- 
sinis,"  or  "  sub  campis  Arusinis  ;" 
but  this  name  is  unknown  to  us, 
and  does  not  enable  us  to  determine 
the  place  exactly. 

»«  Plutan;h,  Pyrrh.  25.  The 
T  which  DionysiuB  and  Plutarch 
le  of  the  first  action  is  by  Zona- 


ras  and  Florus  referred  to  the  last 
and  decisive  battle ;  namely,  that  a 
young  elephant  having  been  wound- 
ed, and  running  about  screaming, 
its  cries  were  heard  by  its  mother, 
and  so  excited  her,  that  she  too  be- 
came ungovernable,  and  threw  the 
Greek  army  into  disorder,  and  that 
this  accident  first  turned  the  fortiine 
of  the  dav. 
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phalanx  was  thus  disordered,  the  Romans  attacked  it  S^J^J{. 
vigorously,  and  made  their  way  into  the  mass;  and  ^^  -     '' 
then  their  swords  had  an  immense  advantage  over  the  ^c.  '275. 
long  spears  of  the  enemy,  and  their  victory  was  speedy 
and  complete. 

What  number  of  men  were   killed   or  taken  isP®^"?"? 

leaTCs  Italy 

variously  reported;  but  the  overthrow  was  decisive;  w»d  returns 
and  Pyrrhus  retreated  to  Tarentum,  resolved  imme- 
diately to  evacuate  Italy.  Yet,  as  if  he  still  clung  to 
the  hope  of  retunJiig  hereafter,  he  left  Milo  with  his 
garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  and  then  embarked 
for  Epirus  ^*®.  He  landed  in  his  native  kingdom  with 
no  more  than  eight  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred 
horse  *^',  and  without  money  to  maintain  even  these. 
Thus  he  was  forced  to  engage  in  new  enterprises ; 
and  often  victorious  in  battle,  but  never  successftJ 
in  war,  he  perished  two  or  three  years  afterwards, 
as  is  well  known,  by  a  woman's  hand,  in  his  attack 
upon  Argos. 

*^  It  is  B^d  that  a  report  was  fore   did   not   venture  to   advance 

purposely  circulated  bjr  Pyrrhus  of  upon  Tarentum.    Pausanias,  I.  13 ; 

the  speedy  arrival  of  reinforcements  compare  Niebuhr,  Vol.  III.  p.  610, 

from  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  and  note  927. 

Syria,  and  that  the  Romans  there-  "^  Plutarch,  I^rrh.  26. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

GENERAL  HISTOKY  PROM  THE  DEPARTURE  OP  PYRBHUS 
PROM  ITALY  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OP  THE  PIRST  PUNIC 
WAR — PINAL     SUBMISSION     OP     SAMNIUM  —  OONQUBST 

OP     TARENTUM HCENTLAN     AND     VOLSINIAN     WARS 

ROME    ACQUIRES    THE     SOVEREIGNTY    OP    ALL     ITALY 

DETACHED      EVENTS      AND      ANECDOTES      RELATING       TO 

THIS  PERIOD. — 479  TO  489  A.U.C.,  275  to  265  a.c. 


"  France  was  now  consolidated  into  a  great  kingdom.  .  .  .  And  thoB 
having  conquered  herself,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  and  no  longer  appre- 
hensive of  any  foreign  enemy,  she  was  prepared  to  carry  her  arms  into 
other  countries." — Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  Chap.  I.  Part  II. 


CHAP.    We  have  seen  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  on 

" — , I  the  coasts  of  Latium  in  the  heat  of  the  war  with  Pyr- 

betweST  rhus,  to  ofibr  its  assistance  to  the  Romans.  The  oflFer 
c^hagc.  was  then  refused,  but  very  soon  afterwards  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  Rome  and  Carthage  \  in  which 
both  nations  engaged  to  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  assisting  one  another,  even  if  either  should 
conclude  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus ;  that  is  to  say, 
their  alUance  with  him  was  to  be  subordinate  to 
their  alliance  with  each  other,  and  instead  of  aiding 
him  in  his  attacks  against  the  other,  they  were  in 
such  a  case  to  aid  one  another,  even  against  him. 
Such  were  the  relations  subsisting  between  Rome  and 
Carthage  in  the  year  479 ;  eleven  years  afterwards 

>  Polybius,  III.  25. 
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these  friendly  ties  were  broken  to  pieoeB,  and  the  two     chap. 

XXJC7X1L 

nations  were  engaged  in  the  first  Punic  war.  '-^— v — ' 

In  fact,  from  the  moment  that  Pyrrhus  embarked  Jf^^^™ 
at  Tarentumto  return  to  Epims,  the  whole  stream  of|'^^'J.'„^_. 
our  history  begins  to  set  towards  that  great  period  ""■ 
when  Rome  and  Carthage  first  became  enemies.    The 
relics  of  wars  in  Italy,  which  still  remain  to  be  noticed, 
are   only  like    a   clearing   of  the   ground   for   that  I 

mightier  contest;  and  the  union  of  all  Italy  under  one  I 

dominion  is  rather  to  be  regarded  for  the  present  as 
the  forging  of  that  iron  power  by  which  Carthage  was 
to  be  crushed,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  bowed 
into  subjection,  than  as  the  completion  of  the  magnifi- 
cent and  complicated  fabric  in  which  law  and  polity 
were  to  abide  as  in  their  appointed  temple.  The  very 
barrenness  of  the  political  history  of  Rome  during  the 
half  century  which  followed  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  ia 
in  itself  a  presumption  that  the  energies  of  the  Roman 
people  at  this  time  were  employed  abroad  rather  than  I 

at  home,     I  shall  therefore  defer  all  notice  of  the  I 

internal  state  of  Italy  under  the  Roman  sovereignty,  1 

till  we  come  to  the  period  of  the  second  Punic  war.  I 

Then,  when  Hannibal's  sword  was  probing  so  deeply  1 

every  unsound  part  in  the  Roman  dominion,  and  when 
he  was  labouring  to  array  Campania,  aud  Samnium,  I 

and  Lucania,  and  Bruttium  in  a  fifth  coaUtion  against  I 

Rome,  the    internal  relations    of  the  Italian  states  I 

toward  the  Romans    and  towards    each    other  wiU  I 

necessarily  demand  our  attention.    But  for  the  present  | 

I  shall  merely  regai'd  them  as  blended  into  one  great  \ 

mass,  which  was  presently  to  be  engaged  in  deadly 
conflict  with  the  dominion  of  Carthage. 

After  Pyri'hus  left  Italy,  his  general,  Milo,  retained  ^-P^-J^- 
the  citadel  of  Tarentum  for  nearly  four  years.     The  Nie(«of 
aristocratical  party,  which  had  been  from  the  begin-  MiUmirei 
ning  opposed  to  the  Epirot  alhance,  now  endeavoured  surrender  of 
pf  2  "''"""■ 
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to  rid  themselves  of  it  by  force  of  arms.     They  failed, 
J  however,  in  their  attempt  to  recover  the  citadel,  and 
.   then  leaving  Tarentum,  they  occupied  a  fort  in  the 
neighbourhood*,    from   whence   they    carried 
plundering  warfare  against  the  city,  and  were  abl 
to  make  their  own  peace  with  the  Romans.     Ev( 
the  popiilar  party  were  tired  of  the  foreign  garrisol 
and  its  governor,  but  feeling  that  they  never  could* 
forgiven  by  the  Romans,  they  looked  elsewhere  for  ail 
and  sent  to  the  Carthaginian  commanders '  in  Sicil 
to  deliver  them  from  Mdo's  dominion.     A  Carthi 
nian  fleet  appeared  accordingly  before  the  harbour, 
while  L.  Papirius   Cursor,  the  Roman  consul,  was 
besieging  the  town  by  land.     But  Papirius  dreading 
the  interference  of  Carthage,  treated  secretly  with 
Milo  *,  and  persuaded  him  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  to 
the  Romans,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  in 
Bafety  to  Epirus  with  hia  garrison  and  all  their  bag- 
gage.    Thug  Tarentum  was  given  up  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  Carthaginian  fleet  returned  to 
Sicily.     The  Roman  government  complained  of  its 
appearance  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  *,  when  its  assistance 
had  nob  been  requested  by  Rome;  and  the  Carthi 


*  ZoDBniB,  VUI.  6.  This  wm 
like  the  aristooraticjil  party  in  Cor- 

Sra,  who,  an«r  tbelr  expulsion  irom 
B  city,  built  a  fort  in  tiie  moun- 
tainn,  fram  whence  tbej  pluEnlcred 
the  inndfl  of  thoir  opponentn.  Tbu- 
cjd.  III.  85. 

•  Zoiiarw,  Vlir.  6.  OosiuB.  IV. 
3.  But  the  BtM^oant  in  OioniuBiB 
greatly  distorted  and  csaggerated, 
for  he  makea  the  Tarentines  cull  in 
the  aid  of  Carthage  not  agaiiist 
Milo,  but  against 


agij 

ii>t«^9 


*  OroBias,  IV.  6.    That  the  ii 

ferenco  of  the  Carthaginians  on 

nccoaioii  was  complamed  of  by  the 
Bomans,  aiipeam  also  from  Livy, 
Epitome,  XIV.,  and  from  Dion  Cas- 
BiuB.  Fragm.  Vatican.  LVIT.  Y*t 
B3  Pyrrhua  was  the  enemy  of  Car- 
thage, the  CarthagioiaoB  might  law- 
fully aid  the  Tarentines  against  hia 
officer ;  the  offence  compJained  of, 
however,  was,  in  all  probability,  tlie 
appearance  of  a  foreign  fleet  nnin- 
"itrd   by  the  Romans,  on  tlic  ooaat 


d  Carthagi-     Roman  dominion.     But  the  Cartha- 

1  forces,  in  which  the  Romans     ginians  might  answer  that  the  coast 

wereviutorioiw^  of  lapygia  was   not  yet  to  be  re- 

a  belonging  to  Rome. 


'  Zonams,  VIII.  fi,      Frontinus, 


StrQt<>gem.  III.  3,  §  1. 


of  lapygi. 
gardea  aa 
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nians,  now  that  Tarentum  was  actually  in  the  Roman  chap.  ! 
power,  disavowed  the  expedition  as  an  unauthorized  ' — 1 — '  ' 
act  of  their  officers  in  Sicily.  a.c.  273. 

The   death  or  banishment   of  the  leaders    of  the  suhjugntion 
democratical  party  at  Tarentum  atoned  no  doubt  for  wm. 
the  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  for  J 

the  zealous  enmity  which  had  organized  against  Rome  I 

the  fourth  Samnite  war.     When  vengeance  was  satis-  I 

fied,  pohcy  demanded  the  complete  humiliation  of  a  I 

city  which  had  shown  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  I 

injure*.     Tarentum  was  dismantled,  its  fleet  and  all  I 

its  stores  of  arms  were  sun-endered,  it  was  made  to 
pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  a  Soman  garrison',  it  seems, 
was  quartered  iu  the  citadel.  When  thus  efiectually 
disarmed  and  fettered,  the  T&rentines  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  municipal  freedom,  as  the  allies,  and  not 
the  subjects  of  Rome. 

In  the  same  year,  immediately  befgre  the  fall  of  Sni™™*™' 
Tarentum,    Samnium,    Lucania,  and  Bruttium   had  sanmiici, 
made  their  final  and  absolute  submission.    L.  Papirius  nnd  Brat-' 
Cursor  and  Sp.  Carviliua  Maximus,  who  had  been 
consids  together  one  and  twenty  years  earlier  in  the  I 

great  campaign  which  decided  the  third  Samnite  war,  I 

were  elected  consuls  together  for  the  second  time,  to  I 

put  the  last  stroke  to  the  present  contest.     Carvilius  I 

invaded  Samnium*  and  received  the  submission  of  the  I 

Samnites ;  Papirius  received  that  of  the  Lucanians  J 

and  Bruttians.     The  three  nations  all  retained  their  I 

municipal  freedom,  or  rather  their  several  towns  or  I 

districts  were  left  free  individually,  but  their  national  I 

union  was  dissolved ;  and  they  were  probably  not  even  I 

allowed  to  intermarry  with  or  to  inherit  property  from  I 

each  other.  Besides  this,  they  made  undoubtedly  large  I 

'  ZcmaraH,  VIII.  6.  turn.      Poljbius,  II.  24.     Nicbubr  I 

'  In  the  interval  between  the  first  thinks  that  thia  had  been  the  case  ] 

and  upcond    Punic   wars,   a   logjon  ever  since  the  Burrondcr  of  the  city. 

was  regularly  stationed  at  Taren-        '  ZoDaras,  VIll.  0.  , 
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that  they  were  Roman  citizens ' ',  and  ought  not  to  be    cbap. 
put  to  death,  except  by  the  judgment  of  the  people;  J^^[^ 
but  the  people  were  as  little  disposed  to  morcy  as  the  \'.a'^' 
senate,  and  the  thirty-three  tribes"  condemned  them 
unanimously.     They   were    thus    all    scourged    and 
beheaded,  to  the  number  of  more  than  three  hundred, 
and  their  bodies  were  cast  out  unburied.     Rhegium 
and  its  territory  were  restored  to  the  survivors  of  the 
old  inhabitants. 

In  the  next  year  one  of  the  Samnite'*  hostages  a.o.c.  486.  \ 
escaped  from  Rome,  and  revived  a  guerilla  warfare  in  short' 
the  country  of  the  Caracenians  in  northern  Samnium.  iu  aim- 
Both  conaulswere  employed  to  crush  at  once  an  enemy  "'""" 
whomight  soon  have  become  formidable,  and  the  bands 
which  bad  taken  up  arms  were  soon  dispersed,  and 
their  strongholds  taken,  although  not  without  some 
loss  and  danger  on  the  part  of  tlie  conquerors. 

A  war  followed  witb  a  people  whose  name  has  ^y^g^  I 
only  once  before  been  heard  of  in  Roman  history,  w»r with' 
the  Picentians  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.     Theaumof  ih« 
Picentiaus  had  become  the  allies  of  Rome"  thirty- 
one  years  before  this  period,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  Samnite  war,  and  they  had  ever  since  observed 
the  alliance  faithfully.     But  in  the  year  486  we  End 


"  Talerins  MaiimuB,  II.  7.  §  15. 
The  tame  thing  happened  a(Ur  the 
redui^tiou  of  Capun  in  the  secnnd 
Puuic  «ai.  The  CampaniaDB  beine 
Roman  citizena,  the  senate  could 
not  determine  their  fate  withont 
being  empowered  by  tiio 
do  BO  ;  and  acoordingly 
voted  that  whatever  scnti^ce  the 
senate  might  pass  shonld  have  their 
nntharity  for  Its  fall  execution. 
Livj,  SXVI.  3.1.  It  ia  rcmarltahle 
that  the  power  of  tAking  up  the 
Boman  franchise  at  pleasure  snontd 
be  considered  as  so  completely  ei|ui- 
Talent  to  the  possaiaion  of  tb«  fran- 
chisn  actually,  which  is  Nicbubr'« 
f  x[ilaDation  of  the  condition  of  thd 


Campanians.  Vol.  II.  note  136, 
Bug.  Transl.  If  rather  appears  from 
the  definition  of  the  terra  municeps, 
given  by  Festus  from  Ser.  Sulpicius 
the  younger,  that  the  Campanians, 
and  others  in  the  same  relation  to 
Boue,  enjoyed  aotuall^  all  the  pri- 
vate rights  of  Roman  fitiMna,  with- 
out forfeiting  their  oivn  Campanian 
franchise ;  and  tbis  too  seems  im- 
plied hj  the  fact  of  their  forming  a 
regular  legion  in  war.  instead  of 
being  reckoned  meiely  as  auxiliarioi. 
"■  Konysing,  XX.  7-  Polybins, 
I.  7. 

Zonanu.  VIII.  7.    INonysios, 


XX.  i 


u  page  2tH  of  lUia  volus 
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oiiAP.    two  consular  armies^  employed  against  tbem,  and 

— - — '  after  a  short  struggle  they  submitted  at  discretion. 

A.C.268.  A  portion  of  them  was  removed  to  the  coast  of  the 

Tuscan  Sea,  and  settled  in  the  country  which  had 

formerly  belonged  to  the  Samnites,  on  the  shores  of 

the  Gulf  of  Salernum",     It  may  have  been  that  this 

migration   had  been    commanded   by    the    Boman 

government  as  a  measure  of  state  pohcy,  in  order  to 

people  the  old   Samnite   coast  with  less  suspected 

inhabitants,  and  to  acquire  as  Roman  domain  the 

lands  which   the  Picentians  had  left  in  their  old 

country ;  and  the  Picentians  perhaps,  like  the  Car* 

thaginians  in  the  third  Punic  war,  unwilling  to  be 

torn  from  their  native  land,  rose  against  Borne  in 

mere  despair.     But  whatever  was  the  cause  of  the 

war,  it  ended  in  the  speedy  and  complete  conqaest^ 

of  the  Picentian  people. 

A.r.c  w,      The  last  gleanings  of  Italian  independence  were 

A-C*^'.  gathered  in  during  the  two  years  which  next  followed. 


^**^  ^f  The  Sallentines  and  Messapians  had  at  one  time  taken 

iv  I^^  ^^  ^^^^  confederacy-^  of  Southern  Italy  against 

matK>«  .>f  Rome,  but  thev  had  withdrawn  fi^3m  the  cause  before 

«•»  its  overt lu\>w.     Their  repentance,  however,  availed 

them  nothing,  for  the   port  of  Brundisium    in  the 

Siillentiue  territory  was  a  position  which  the  Bonsans 

were  verv  anxious  to  secure** ;  the  more  so  as  Alei- 


l\    S^!tiLrrvci35  :*sd  Apr-i:::*  C'i*::-     XsriT.  III.  $  11«>  .  •»>^^:«j:0:**fi_ 


:inr    lw~au£  A=>i   Pk>fiir-Jti    *r=:Sf**     >:i:ciitr^  sc  "iIa;  zhtey  zaz  it'ia 
■L  rait  AXis^  t:^^     >«r5>L 
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ander  the  son  of  Pyrrlms  was  reigning  in  Epirua,  and 
had  inherited  much  of  the  warlike  temper  of  his 
father;  and  whether  for  attack  or  defence,  the  posses- 
I  eion  ofBrundisium,  the  favourite  point  of  communica- 
I  tacn  in  later  times  with  Greece  and  the  East,  appeared 
therefore  to  the  Romans  very  desirable.  Accordingly 
the  Sallentines  and  Mesaapians  were  reduced  to  sub- 
mission, and  Brundisium  was  ceded  to  the  Romans. 
They  did  not  send  a  colony  thither  till  some  years  " 
afterwards,  but  the  land  must  in  the  mean  while  have 
formed  a  part  of  theii"  domain,  and  the  port  in  aU 
probability  was  occupied  by  a  Roman  garnaon. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Sallentiuo  war,  the  consuls 
of  the  year  488  triumphed  over  the  Sarsinatians  ",  a 
people  of  Umbria,  and  the  countrymen  of  the  comic 
poet  Plautus.  Livy's  Epitome^'  speaks  of  the  Um- 
brians  generally,  and  says  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
Sallentines,  submitted  to  the  Romans  at  discretion. 

One  more  conquest  still  remained  to  be  achieved,  a 
conquest  called  for  by  political  jealousy  no  less  than 
by  national  ambition.     The  aristocracy  of  Volsinii  " 


Conqiinl  ot^ 
Ihe  Sainliia-  I 


cause Ihev 
of  Brunffi* 


I 


the  Snllentiaei  be- 
od  lo  get  poBBesition 
VIII.  7. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  firat 
Punic  iror.      See  Livj,   Epitomo, 

XIX.  Bat  Flora*  aajH  (1. 20.)  that 
BruDdiiinm  with  its  famons  port 
was  redoced  by  M.  Atiliiia,  who  wbb 
one  of  the  eossala  of  the  jear  187. 
And  so  alio  does  Eatropiua. 

"  Fasti  Capitolini. 

Epitome,  XV.  ■' Umbri  ct 
Ballentini  ricti  in  deditioQeni  ai:- 
cepti  Bunt," 

*"  Zonara*.  VIII.  7.  Antt.  de 
Tin*  Illiistrib.  '*  Decins  Mua." 
_- I.  21.     Valerius  Maiimns, 

XX.  1.  Extern.  §  2.  Orosins,  IV. 
S,  All  these  writers  call  tbe  revo- 
iotioD  of  Volsinii  a  rising  of  alavei 
against  their  iniis(«rB ;  just  as  Hero- 
iotns  reprcBent«  a  «imifar  revolution 
at  Argoi,  afler  the  old  citizens  bad 


been  greatlj  weakened  by  their  want 
with  Sparta.  VI.  83.  The  itorr 
told  in  the  work  -De  Minibil. 
Ausciiltationibas,"  94,  ed.  Bekker. 
WTonglj  Bscrihed  to  Aristotle,  relatM 
undoubtedlj  to  VoUinii,  and  shows 
the  vague  and  exaggerated  form  in 
which  even  contemporarj  events  in 
distant  conntrics  are  related,  when 
there  ia  no  teal  historian  to  sift 
them.  According  to  this  storj, 
"the city  is  very  strong;  for  in  the 
midst  of  it  there  is  a  bill  that  nma 
np  thirty  stadia  in  height;  and  be- 
neath there  is  a  forest  of  all  sorts 
of  trcet,  and  much  water.  8o  tlie 
people  of  the  ci^,  fearing  lest  any 
of  them  should  hecume  a  tyrant, 
set  up  their  freedincu  to  be  their 
magistrates  i  and  these  freedmen 
rule  over  them,  and  other*  of  the 
same  sort  are  appointed  in  their 
place  at  tlio  end  of  Ihu  year." 
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x^^iL  applied  to  Rome  for  aid  against  tbe  intolerable  tynumy 
A^xTm,  of  their  former  serfs  or  vassals,  who  were  now  in  pos- 
^^*^  session  of  the  goyemment.  As  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  a  large  navy  in  the  Persian  invasions  first  led  to 
the  ascendancy  of  the  poorer  classes  at  Athens,  and 
as  wars  with  foreign  states  had  iavoiured  the  liberties 
of  the  Roman  commons,  so  the  long  wars  in  which 
Yolsinii  had  been  engaged  with  Rome  had  obliged  the 
aristocracy  to  arm  and  train  their  vassals,  till  they, 
feeling  their  importance  and  power,  had  risen  against 
their  old  lords,  and  had  estabUshed  their  own  cain|dete 
ascendancy.  But  in  proportion  as  they  had  been 
more  degraded  and  oppressed  than  the  Roman  com- 
mons, so  was  their  triumph  far  less  hi^py.  Saves 
let  loose  knew  not  how  to  become  citizens;  two  Ofsij 
social  relations  had  they  ever  known ,  those  of  oppressor 
and  oppressed;  and  having  ceased  to  be  the  one,  tliey 
became  immediately  the  other.  Thev  retaliated  on 
their  former  masters  the  worst  atrocities  which  thev 
had  themselves  been  made  to  suffer^;  and  when  thev 
found  that  some  of  the  oppressed  party  had  applied  to 
Rome  for  aid,  they  put  many  of  them  to  death  "*,  as 
for  an  act  of  treason.  This  was  more  than  sufficient 
to  excite  the  Romans  to  interfere,  and  as  the  present 
ruling  party  in  Volsinii  were  regarded  as  Hule  better 
than  revolted  slaves,  the  majority  of  the  Roman  com- 
mons would  be  rtaJy  to  put  tteiu  down  no  less  than 
the  senate,  National  ambition  do  doubt  made  the 
enterprise  vioubly  welcome  :  perhaps  t«»  the  accnssfc- 
tion  of  Metrodorus '-  was   not  without   foun*iati-oiu 

*  Vilffrin:*  MjLiian:!^  IX-  L     Ti**         "  Zoiansv  VEIL  7.     

wvc^  x  Li  zhff  odtrw?**  tb-ere  5f-         *  F'Jjzj.  H!*l  Xirrr.  w  ^  t\    j 

*c:irof*  ?T  tb^  tl'i'lil  An*t^cr:iL*T  is  :*-?  ^tfT-fith    .^jcT^rj  ■.-€   Rtmn*.  jmi 

ai«.x^em  Lar*.^ :  A=«i  ■t  b  £ir  nor?  -r-k*     •JiiTrj.:-?     witk     Xhiir^tiicz&. 

l^i-HT  lim  ^ae  V.^ia^iaiiia  *en>  r»ci-  w'2->^   '2AZT^i  mr^zizsz  tie  Kjuxsv 

^  '  '^PIB   tb^ir  aofisttfr*.  laart  bi»  *ffiar«:  %:  iwa.  \  5*rriee.  tint  as 

law  Mint  xhfi  inZ  w^^    'sLlt^i    i    iujTntrmtmn\t.        ISm 
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len  he  ascribed  the  war  to  a  baser  passion,  and  said 
that  the  two  thousand  statues  with  which  Volsinii  2 
was  omamented,  tempted  the  Eomana  to  attack  it.  '') 
Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year  489, 
laid  siege  to  Volsinii  with  a  consulai*  army";  but 
having  been  mortally  wounded  in  one  of  the  sallies  of 
the  besieged,  he  left  the  completion  of  his  work  to  his 
successors".  In  the  folhnving  year  Volsinii  was 
taken;  bloody  executions  took  place,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  new  Volsinian  citizens,  who  were  not  put 
to  death,  were  given  up  as  serfs  once  again  to  their 
former  masters.  But  the  old  Volsinian  aristocracy 
were  not  allowed  to  return  to  the  city  of  their  fathers. 
Volsinii  was  destroyed,  its  statues  no  doubt  were  car- 
ried to  Rome,  and  its  old  citizens  were  settled  in  a 
new  spot  '*  on  the  lower  ground  near  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  apparently  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modem 
town  of  Bolsena. 

Thus  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  from  the  Macra  and  ti 
the  Rubicon  to  Rhegium  and  Brundisium  was  become  « 
more  or  less  subject  to  Rome.  But  it  was  not  merely 
that  the  several  Italian  nations  were  to  follow  in  war 
where  Rome  might  choose  to  lead  them;  nor  yet  that 
they  paid  a  certain  tribute  to  the  sovereign  state, 
such  as  Athens  received  from  her  subject  allies.  The 
Roman  dominion  in  Italy  had  wrested  large  tracts  of 
land  from  the  conquci-ed  nations  in  every  part  of  the 
peninsula;  forests,  mines,  and  harbours  had  become 


least  coTiKifltent  with  thoae  otlipr 
representations  which  tipeak  of  the 
grnninK  wealth  and  increased  lovt 


Ckudini 


0  Mjs  that  Appii 


Thfl 


thin  period.  dw  Biter  hin  oonqnait  of  the  Vol- 

"  Zi)naraa,Vin.  7.  sinians;    but   the    Fnati   Capitnlini 

"  The  author  "  De  Virie   Uliw-  fjive  the  honour  of  the  congnest  to 

tribus"   oHcrihefl    the    conquest    of  his  colleagne,   M.  PtiItih*   PlaocM, 

Volsinii  to   Devina  Mne.  who   wag  who  triumphed  "  de  Vuleiiii«nsibiu, 

oonRul    in   476,   and    foueht    with  An.  cdixcik.  K.  Not." 
PyrrbiiB  at  AkuIuid.     But  whether         »•  ZoiiuraB.  VlII,  7. 
Deciue  WBi  emphijod  m  pmtor  or 
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I  vhiih  look 


the  property  of  the  Roman  people,  from  which  a 
revenue  was  derived  ;  eo  that  all  classes  of  Ramao 
,  citizens  were  enriched  by  their  victories;  the  rich 
acquii'ed  a  great  extent  of  land  to  hold  in  occupati< 
the  poor  obtained  grants  of  land  in  freehold  by 
agrarian  law:  while  the  great  increase  of  reveni 
required  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  collect  it, 
and  thus  from  the  quEestors  to  the  lowest  collectors 
or  clerks  employed  under  them,  all  the  officers  of 
government  became  suddenly  multiphed. 

The  changes,  indeed,  which  were  wrought  in  the 
course  often  years,  from  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus  to  the 
conquest  of  Volsinii,  must  have  affected  the  whole  life 
>■■  and  character  of  the  Roman  people.  Even  the  mere 
fragmentary  notices,  which  are  all  that  we  possess  of 
this  period,  record,  first,  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  quaestors  from  four  to  eight";  secondly,  a  distribu- 
tion of  land,  in  portions  of  seven  jugera'"  to  each 
citizen,  to  the  Roman  commons  generally;  thirdly,  a 
distribution  of  money  amongst  the  citizens",  probably 
amongst  those  of  the  city  tribes  who  did  not  wish  to 
become  possessors  of  land;  the  money  so  distributed 
having  arisen  from  the  sale  of  conquered  territory ; 
fourthly,  the  first  adoption  of  a  silver  coinage,  copper 
having  been  hitherto  the  only  currency  of  the  state"; 

"  Livy,  Euitome.  SV.  »ge  ueued   by  privKte  persona   for 

"  Columella,  Prtcfat.  their  own  profit,  Lttt  fajidionod  bf 

"  Dionjmos,  XX.  oA  finem.  the  state,   and   controlled    bj    the 

■  Plinj.  Hilt.  Nriur.  XXXIII.  triumviri  moDotAles.     Qiucstot««i« 

^  44.     The  silver  coinn^  was  first  knoim  to  have  coined  money  irhra 

introdaeed  in  the  fear  485 ;  and  the  employed  under  a  proconsul  &*  Ua 

coins  struck  were   denarii,  qui  narii,  pajmaster;     but    these    coins    m 

and  sestertii.     It    is    still   a   ^reat  eqnalljr  without   an;   peculiar   im- 

question  in  whose  bands  Uie  tight  tionol  device,  and  relate  t<>   soate- 

<>f  coining  monej  was  placed.     The  thing  in  the  quicstor'a  own  fiuttUr 

devices  on  the  conHohir  deu&rii  are  or  in  the  circumstZDFes  of  bis  gme- 

•o  various,  and  refer  ao  pecnliarlj  to  rol-     Thus  on  the  ^Id  coins  stmek 

tbe   house   of   the  individual    who  bj  P.  Lentalns  Spmther,  when  he 

I    coined  ihem,  that  Niehufar  snppoees  was  quaestor  to  Caai '      ■  - 

themt-    -         - 


.  ^  Caaains  in  Ana,  H 

raalljr  a  private    see   the  device  of  a  e»p  of  li! 


I  token 


and  a  dagger,  i 


tw. 
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ffiftlily,  the  appointment  of  several  e  ^ 

commissioners,  such  as  the   decemviri  litibus  judi-  ■ *  ' 

candia",  or  the  board  of  ten,  who  presided  over  the  i.c/aas. 
court  of  the  centumviri  or  hundred  judges;  the  board 
of  four '",  who  had  the  care  of  the  streets  and  roads  ; 
the  board  of  five,  who  acted  for  the  magistrates  during 
the  night*',  the  consuls' ordinary  responsibiUtyceasiag 
with  the  going  down  of  the  sun ;  and  the  board  of 
three  who  had  the  care  of  the  coinage.  All  these 
things  are  recorded  as  having  been  introduced  for  the 
first  time  about  the  period  between  the  war  with 
Pjrrhus  and  the  first  war  with  Carthage,  and  they 
clearly  show  what  manifold  changes  the  Roman  people 
-were  then  undergoing. 

The  conquest  of  Italy  was  indeed  to  Rome  whatEff«Bof 
the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  empire  was  to  Sparta:  nBtiunai 
the  larger  scale  of  all  public  transactions,  the  vast  Aneedoiii 
influx  of  wealth  into  the  state,  and  the  means  ofandP^w. 
acquiring  wealth  unjustly  which  were  put  within  the  ""*■ 
roach  of  many  private  individuals,  were  a  severe  shock 
to  the  national  character.     Many  other  Romans,  no 
doubt,  besides  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  were  as  corrupt! 
and  tyrannical  as  Gyhppus  and  Lysander;  and  it  was 
this  very  corruption  which  made  men  dwell  so  fondly 
on  those  who  were  untainted  by  it " ;  the  virtue  of 

P^^e    two-horsod    and     four-honed  this  day  cansiata  in  the  notos  issued 

duuiots    which  _  appear    ao     often  hj  private  bant  era. 

On    the     deaarii    are     noticed    by  "  "PomponiuB   de   Origine    Ju- 

Plinyaa  ft  genera]  derioe  from  which  ria,"      2y.       See     Niebuhr,    Horn. 

the  oldest  silver  coins  received  their  Gesch.  111.  p.  0-19. 

name.     It  eeemn  probable  that  thero  "  "  Pomponius,  S  30,  31. 

wan  no  fiied_  rule  with  respect  to  the  "  Pope  has  said,  that  7 

right  of  coinine;   that   sometimes  "LnculluB,    when    frugality   could 

the   stato    isiued   a   coinage,    that  charm, 

sometimes    money   was   struck   by  Had  roasted  turnips  in  the  Sabine 

particular  magistrates  for  the  imme-  farm  ;" 
diate  uao  of  their  own  di'pnrti 


if  tbo  virtue  of  Cnrius  had  be- 


of  the  public  service,  and  that  aome-     longed  to  his  age  and  not  to  him- 

.,  nfu  struck  hv  inH!"!-      -"Ti       »■•*  •!■:-  ■-  •! :-»-i—   -c  _ 

duals  for  theii 


was  Btnick  by  indiri-    mli.     But  this  is  the  mistake  of  a 

r  own  profit,  jiist  as  a     satirist  and  fatalist,  whose  tendency 

largo  part  of  oar  own  circulation  at     it   always  is  to   deprecielJi   humuu 
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CHAP.    FabriciuB  and  Curius,  like  that  of  Callicratidas,  sbl 

1  the  brighter,  because  the  temptatioDS  which  tbey 

A.c,'3s6. '  sisted  were  so  often  yielded  to  by  others.    In  the 

sent  state  of  Italy  any  eminent  Roman  might  seriom 
affect  the  condition  of  auj  of  the  subject  people  eithBf, 
for  good  or  for  evil :  hence  tlie  principal  cit^|^  of- 
Kome  were  earnestly  courted  with  complimoml^ud 
often,  no  doubt,  propitiated  with  presents;  and  it 
for  refusing  such  jjresents,  when  offered  to  them  bj 
the  Samnitea,  that  Fabricius  and  Curiu8  became 
famous.  All  know  how  deputies  from  Samnium  ci 
to  Curius  *',  at  his  Sabine  farm,  to  offer  him  a  presi 
of  gold.  They  found  him  seated  by  the  fireside,  with 
a  wooden  platter  before  him,  and  roasting  turnips  in 
the  ashes.  "  I  count  it  my  glory,"  he  said,  "  not  to 
possess  gold  myself,  but  to  have  power  over  those  who 
do."  So  again  other  Samnite  deputies  came  to  bring 
a  present'*  of  ten  pounds  of  copper,  five  of  silver,  and 
five  slaves,  to  Fabricius  as  the  patron  of  their  nation. 
Fabricius  drew  his  hands  over  his  ears,  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth,  and  then  along  his  neck  and  down  bis  body; 
ftnd  said  that  whilst  he  was  the  master  of  his  five 
senses,  and  sound  in  body  and  limb,  he  needed  nothing 
more  than  he  had  already.  Thus,  whether  refusing 
to  have  cHeuts,  or  to  accept  from  thorn  their  customary 
dues,  Curius  and  Fabricius  Uved  in  such  poverty  as 
to  be  unable  to  give  a  dowry  to  their  daughters  '*; 
and  in  both  cases  the  senate  paid  it  for  them.     Men 

Tirtne.       Had    Luculliu    lived    in  sitting  bj  his  cottage  fire,  and  re- 

CnriDB'  ilaj-,  be  would  have  shown  fuun^  the   humble  presents  of  Ui« 

in  tlie  poseeiuuon  of  ten  pounds  of  Sammtes. 

«ilvcr-p]ate  the  saae  spirit  which,  "  Cicero,  He  Senectut.  16.      V»le- 

in  his  own  duys,  was  shown  in  the  rius  Maxim  FV.  3.  §  S. 

spleiidour  of  his  feasts  in  the  Apollo :  **  Julius  H^ginug,  apod  Qellitim, 

Jisd   Curius   lived   in   the   days   of  I.  14.     Valerius  Maximus,   IV.   3, 

Cicero,    be   would  have    di^uyed,  §  0. 

like  Cicero,  in  the  govemment  of  *•  I  borrow  this  from  Nicbuhr, 

his  province  the  same  spotless  inte-  wbu  refers  for  the  storj  to  Apuleiiu. 
"'■"'"   ""B  proved  actuallj  in 


The  f 
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of  this  sort,  BO  indifferent  to  money,  and  at  the  same  chap. 
time  not  without  a  roughness  of  nature  wliich  would  ■ — _ — ■' 
delight  in  voxing  the  luxury  and  rapacity  of  others,  y  "  — 
were  likely  to  struggle  hard  against  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  covetousness  and  expense.  "When  Fabricius 
jSpr  in  479,  he  expelled  P.  Rufinua  "  from  the 
_]fcause  he  had  returned  amongst  his  taxable 
posBtSB^ns  ton  pounds'  weight  of  silver  plate ;  for 
there  is  often  a  jealousy  against  any  new  mode  of  dis- 
playing wealth,  when  the  greatest  expenditure  in  old 
and  accustomed  ways  excites  no  displeasure,  SUver 
plate  was  a  new  luxury  in  the  fifth  century  of  Home, 
and  therefore  attracted  the  censor's  notice ;  three 
hundred  years  later,  the  possession  of  silver-plate  to 
any  amount  was  fully  allowed  ",  but  gold-plate  was 
still  unusual,  and  the  senate,  even  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, denounced  it  as  an  unbecoming  extravagance. 
But  Fabricius,  no  doubt,  disliked  the  largo  domain 
lands  held  in  occupation  by  Rufinus  as  much  as  his 
ten  pounds  of  silver-plate,  thinking  that  great  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  private  persons,  however  employed, 
was  injurious  to  the  Commonwealth. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  amongstthe  other  changes  Fintmhi- 
of  this  period,  that  the  consulship  of  Appius  Claudius  giiKiimp™. 
and  M.  Fulvius  ",  the  year  which  witnessed  the  final    A,c.aM.' 
reduction  of  Volsinii,  was  marked  by  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  gladiators  ever  known  at  Rome.     Two  sons  of 
D.  Junius  Brutus  exhibited  them,  it  is  recorded,  at 
the  funeral  of  their  father.     The  principle  of  this,  as 
a  part  of  the  funeral  solemnity,  was  very  ancient  and 
very  universal  " ;  that  the  dead  should  not  go  on  his 

"  Livy,  Epitome,  XrV.     Niebuhr  "  Tacitnu.  Annal.  II.  33. 

Buppoaen  that  Fabricius  may  bave  "  Valeriua  Maximus,  II.  4.,  §  7. 

sQEpectcd  tbU  plato  to  liave  been  a  *'  Every     one     remombera     thi 

part  of  the  spoil  won  by   RuGnua  Blan^ht^r  of  twelve  Trajan  prifloners 

at  CrotoD,  and  have  thoaght  that  over  the  funeral  pile  of  Pstrooliu. 

be  ougbt  fa)  have  acconntea  for  it  When    the    Scythian    kings    died, 
some  of  all  their  aervwits  were  slain 
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er  depai^^H 


xxxvm  ^^^  journey  alone,  but  that  a  train  of  other  c 
ATc'm  80"^^!  whether  of  enemies  slain  to  avenge  him,  or  of 
A-C.  364.  followers  to  do  him  honour,  should  accompany  him  to 
the  unseen  world.  But  the  Romans,  it  is  said  **,  bor- 
rowed the  practice  of  substituting  a  combat  for  a 
sacri6ce,  that  the  victims  might  die  by  each  other's 
Bwords,  immediately  from  the  Etruscans;  and  when 
we  recollect  that  the  capture  of  Yolsinii  took  place  in 
this  veiy  year,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  gladiators 
of  M.  and  D.  Brvitus  were  VoUinian  prisoners,  per- 
haps slaves  who  had  been  accustomed  to  fight  before 
under  the  service  of  their  former  masters.  The  spec- 
tacle from  the  very  beginning  excited  the  liveliest  in- 
terest at  Eome;  but  for  many  years  it  was  exhibited 
only  at  funerals,  as  an  offering  in  honour  of  the 
dead;  the  still  deeper  wickedness  of  making  it  a  mere 
sport,  and  introducing  the  sufferings  and  death  i 
human  beings  as  a  luxury  for  the  spectators  in  t 
seasons  of  the  greatest  enjoyment,  was  reserved  i 
later  period. 
GcHit  prai.       The  ten  years  preceding  the  first  Punic  war  were 

penlj  of  the  ,      ,  ,  •"  .  ,       ,  ... 

Romin  pt«-  probably  a  time  of  the  greatest  physical  prosjierity 
I  period.  which  tho  mass  of  the  Roman  people  ever  knew. 
Within  twenty  years  two  agrarian  laws  had  been 
passed  on  a  most  extensive  scale ;  and  tho  poorer 
citizens  had  received,  besides,  what  may  be  called  a 
large  dividend  in  money  out  of  the  lands  which  the 
state  had  conquered.  In  addition  to  this,  the  farming 
of  the  state  domains*',  or  of  their  produce,  furnished 

and  were  buritul  willi  tliem.     Hero-  Aiugbt  around  il  in  hoDOur  of  biiu, 

dolus,  IV.  71.      Id   Thrace  sickle  Appian,    Ac     Reboa     HiE|Mn.    75. 

combats  took  place  at  the  fanera!«  CWander  paid  tlie  taniG  faoDoni  to 

of  tliB  chiefs  i  and  there  nlso,  as  in  Pbilip  Arrhidffios  and  Eurrditv  at 

India,  the  beat  beloved  of  the  wici^  their    funeral    at    .£gra.     "iMjrUua. 

of    the    deccBited    waa    killed    and  apud  Atbcnaium,  IV.  p.  1S5.     JXa- 

buried  with  her  basband.     Herodo-  doma,  XIX.  G2. 

tiu,  T.  S.  8.     In  Spain  too,  when  **  Nicolans     Damasceoos,    kptd 

Viriathus  was  burnt  on  his  fuueral  Athenieani,  IV.  p.  153. 

pile,    there    were    single    combats  "  See  the    weU-known 
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'  those  who  had  money  with  abundant  opportunities  of  chap. 
profitable  adventure,  while  the  accumulation  of  public  "-jTTr^  i 
business  increased  the  demand  for  clerlis  and  col-  a.c.264. 
lectors  in  every  branch  of  the  service  of  the  revenue. 
And  the  power  of  obtaining  like  advantages  in  all 
future  wars  seemed  secured  to  the  people  by  the  Hor- 
tensian  laws,  which  enabled  them  to  pass  an  agrarian 
law  whenever  they  pleased,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  senate.  No  wonder  then  that  war  was  at  this 
time  popular,  and  that  the  tribes  more  than  once  re- 
solved on  taking  up  arms,  when  the  senate  would  have 
preferred  peace  from  considerations  of  prudence,  and, 
we  may  hope,  of  national  faith  and  justice.  But  our 
"pleasant  vices"  are  ever  made  "instruments  to 
scourge  us ;"  and  the  first  Punic  war,  into  which  the 
Roman  people  forced  the  senate  to  enter,  not  only  in 
its  own  long  course  bore  most  heavily  upon  the  poorer 
citizens,  but  from  the  feelings  of  enmity  which  it  ex- 
cited in  the  breastof  Hamilcar,  led  most  surely  to  that 
fearful  visitation  of  Hannibal's  sixteen  years'  invasion 
of  Italy,  which  destroyed  for  ever,  not  indeed  the  pride 
of  the  Roman  dominion,  but  the  well-being  of  the 
Roman  people. 

But  that  calamitous  period  was  only  to  come  upon  *^^ 
the  children  of  the  existing  generation,  and  in  thejT"""?*' 
mean  time  all  was  going  on  prosperously.     Another  ^y-  " 
aqueduct  was  constructed  by  M'.  Curius",  when  he 

in  Polybing,  where  he  notices  the 
eileat  of  patronHKB  pOEtussed  by 
the   flenate.       nalA&r    yip    Ipyi 
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•pyairiiut 
i««rov™..— IV,  17. 
"  ProntinOB,   de    AqnasdactiboB, 
iitiiiaiUpar  vtth  Tar  Tiftq-     G.     The    aqueduct    of    Curius    WIU 
''    ■  '        ■       '      '         kiioivn    by    the    name     of    "  Anio 
vetus :''  iU  whole  leojrtb  was  forty- 
three   miles ;    but,    like   the   older 
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was  censor,  60on  after  the  retreat  ofPyrrhus,by  wh: 
-'  a  supply  of  water  was  conveyed  to  the  northern  parts 
of  the  city  from  the  Anio  above  Tibur ;  and  tiles" 
at  this  time  began  to  supersede  wood  as  the  roofing 
materiid  for  the  common  houses  of  Rome. 

Their  victories  over  Pyrrhus  spread  the  fame  of  the 
Romans  far  and  wide  ;  and  immediately  after  liis  re- 
tiim  to  Greece,  when  he  was  again  becoming  formi- 
dable by  his  victories  over  Antigonus  in  Macedonia, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus",  king  of  Egypt,  sent  an  em- 
l>assy  to  Rome  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  The  senate,  delighted  at  such  a  complimeut 
from  so  great  a  king,  sent  in  return  an  embassy  to 
Alexandria,  consisting  of  three  of  the  most  eminent 
citizens  in  the  Commonwealth,  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  who 
was  then  first  senator  (princeps  senatus),  Q.  Ogul- 
nius,  who  had  gone  to  Epidaurus  to  invite  .£scalapius 
to  Rome,  and  Num.  Fabius  Pictor,  the  son  of  that 
Fabius  who  had  painted  the  frescoes  in  the  temple  of 
Deliverance  from  Danger.  The  ambassadors  found 
Alexandria  at  the  height  of  its  splendour,  for  these 
were  the  most  brilliant  days  of  the  Greek- Egyptian 
kingdom  ;  and  Ptolemy  Pluladelphus'*,  with  a  fleet  of 
1500  ships  of  war,  and  a  revenue  of  nearly  15,000 
talents,  reigned  over  the  whole  coast  of  the  Met 
terranean  from  Cyrene  to  the  Nile,  and  frnrn  the  i 
to  the  Triopian  headland,  at  the  south-western  t 
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mity  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  Rhodes  ;  while  to  the  6531., 
south  his  power  extended  to  the  heart  of  ^iCthiopia  or  25^'" 
Abyssinia,  and  along  both  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  In 
his  capital  there  met  together  tbo  wisdom  of  Greece 
and  of  the  East,  and  of  Egypt  itself:  Theocritus, 
Callimachua,  and  the  seven  tragedians  of  the  Pleias" ; 
the  Jews  who  at  this  time  began  at  Alexandria  the 
translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  Manetho,  the  famous 
historian  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Egypt,  The 
Roman  ambassadors  were  honourably  entertained,  and 
received  valuable  presents  ;  which  on  their  return  , 
home  they  laid  before  the  senate,  but  which  the  senate 
immediately  gave  back  to  them  with  permission  to  do 
with  thera  as  they  thought  proper. 

In  the  year  488",  the  people  of  Apotloma,  a  Greek  ouinpt  u 
city  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  uJton  or 
withwhatobjectwe  know  not.but  possibly  to  Complain  ThTUff™' 
of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Roman  government.  upiS^Ih" 
Two  Romans  of  rank,  one  of  them  a  senator  of  the  „il|^^"' 
house  of  Fabius,  insulted  and  beat  the  ambassadors, 
aod  were,  in  consequence  of  the  outrage,  given  up  to 
the  ApoUonians ;  one  of  the  quaestors  also  was  sent  to 
escort  the  ambassadors  aud  their  prisoners  to  Brun- 
disium,  lest  any  attempt  should  be  made  f^o  rescue 
them.     But  the  ApoUoniaus,  measuring  rightly  their 
own  utter  inability  to  cope  with  so  great  a  nation 
as  the  Romans,  and  judging  that  it  would  be  unwise'* 


I 


.  year  s 


•*  They  were  called  the  Pleias 
Jtom  their  number,  in  alliuioDtothe 
cunatelktion.  DiSerent  lisU  of 
Ihem  BTB  gi'en  (sen  PyneB  Clinlon, 
Fwrt.i,  Hellen.  Vol.  Ill 
259),  but  none  of  them 
to  us  by  any  existing  works,  if,  aa 
Mr.  Fo(  aod  Niebuhr  sc«m  moat 
justly  to  think,  the  Ljoophron  who 
wpolc  the  Aleiander  ib  »  very  dif- 
Terent  peraon  from  the  Lycophron 
of  the  Fleiae,  and  belongn  to  b  later 
"  e  Niebuhr'B  Kleine  Schrift. 


p.  438—460. 

"  ZoniTM,  VIII.  7.  LivT,  Epi- 
toinc,   XV.  Valer,  Mai.  VI.  6,  §  5. 

^  They  may  have  remembered 
the  wiadom  of  the  £ginetans  in 
like  cireuiuatanees,  when  the  Spar- 
tjin  king,  Leutychidaa,  wiu  given  up 
to  them  by  his  couutrymen,  at  an 
atoneinent  for  «ome  wrong  which 
he  had  dnne  to  them.  A  Spartan 
had  wurned  them  not  to  take  the 
Spartan  government  at  ita  word,  nor 
to  believe  tliat  they  might  really 
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to  interpret  too  closely  tbe  sentence  of  the  senal 
"  restored  both  offenders  unhurt. 
,.  Our  notices  of  the  physical  history  of  these  tii 
'"  are  very  scanty.  The  winter  of  484  was  one  of 
usual  severity"  ;  the  Tiber  was  Ei'ozen  over  to  a 
depth,  the  snow  lay  in  the  forum  for  nearly  six  wool 
the  olives  and  fig-trees  were  generally  killed,  and  rai 
of  the  cattle  perished  for  want  of  pasture,  as  they  w( 
dependent,  even  in  winter,  on  such  food  as  they  couli 
find  in  the  fields.  Tliis  great  frost  happened  about 
one  hundred  and  thii-ty  years  aft^r  the  frost  of  355, 
and  seems  to  have  equalled  it  in  severity.  Volcanio 
phenomena^"  are  recorded  during  the  two  following 
years,  and  in  488  we  hear  of  a  very  destructive  pesti- 
lence, which  lasted  for  more  than  two  years  more,  and 
is  described  as  exceedingly  fatal"' ;  but  the  language 
of  Augustine  is  indefinite,  and  that  of  Orosins  clearly 
exaggerated,  so  that  we  can  neither  discover  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  disease,  nor  estimate  the 
amount  of  the  mortality, 
le-  Ten  years,  as  they  bring  forward  into  active  life  a 
d.  newgeneration,  so  they  always  sweep  away  some  of ' 
d  last  survivors  of  former  times,  and  bring  down 
later  period  the  range  of  living  memory.  Ap] 
Claudius  and  Valerius  Corvus,  who  were  both  al 
when  Pyrrhus  was  in  Italy,  died  soon  after  his  return 
to  Epirus.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  if  he  were  still  Uving, 
had  yet  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  a  pubUc  statii  ~ 
neither  he  nor  bis  colleague,  Sp.  Carvilius,  are  h< 
of  again  after  their  second  censorship  in  the  year 
M'.  Curius  had  obtained  the  censorship  in  that  same 

tartj  the  liing  of  Sparta  away  as  ij^aake  wliiclibapjicnedm  the  Piccn- 

thrir  prisoner,  and  pnnieh  him  at  tian  war,  juEt  ns  the  Romuu  and 

their   discretion.       See   Herodotua.  Picentiaos   were   go\ag  to   * 

^^  ^"  _-.-.  belong*  to  the  volcanic  phei 

"  Zonanu,  VIII.  6.     AngastiDo,  of  this  period, 
de  Ovit.  Dei.  III.  17.  "  Augustine,  HI.  17. 

"  Otowns.   IV.   4.       The   earth-  IV.  5. 
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year,  three  years  after  his  victory  at  Beneventum ;  he  chap. 
employed  the  money  arising  from  the  spoils  of  his  ^ — v — ^ 
triumph  in  constructing,  as  we  have  seen,  the  second 
oldest  of  the  Roman  aqueducts  ;  and  after  his  censor- 
ship he  was  named  by  the  senate  one  •*  of  two  com- 
missioners for  completing  the  work,  but  he  died  within 
a  few  days  after  his  appointment.  Thus  one  of  the 
most  honest  and  energetic  men  known  to  us  in  the 
Eoman  history,  a  man  whose  name  is  associated  so 
closely  with  the  uncomipted  period  of  the  Eoman 
character,  was  carried  off  apparently  before  he  had 
arrived  at  old  age.  When  Fabricius  died  we  know 
not ;  but  he  is  not  heard  of  again  after  his  censorship 
in  479,  nor  do  we  know  any  further  particulars  of 
him  than  that  he  was  buried,  by  a  special  dispensa- 
tion, within  the  city  walls  " ;  a  rare  honour,  which 
strongly  marks  the  general  sense  tentertained  of  the 
purity  of  his  virtue ;  "as  if,"  says  Niebuhr,  " his 
bones  could  be  no  defilement  to  the  temples  of  the 
heavenly  gods,  nor  his  spirit  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  living." 

So  passes  away  what  may  be  called  the  spring-time  Concision, 
of  the  Eoman  people.  Wealth,  and  power,  and 
dominion  have  brought  on  the  ripened  summer,  with 
more  of  vigour  indeed,  but  less  of  freshness.  Begin- 
ning her  career  of  conquest  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy, 
Rome  was  now  entering  upon  her  appointed  work,  and 
that  work  was  undoubtedly  fraught  with  good.  The 
conqueror  and  the  martyr  are  alike  God's  instruments; 
but  it  is  the  privilege  of  his  conscious  and  willing 
instruments  to  be  doubly  and  merely  blessed ;  the 
benefits  of  their  work  to  others  are  unalloyed  by  evil, 

^  Frontinus,  de  Ai^useduct.  6.  the  walls  of  Amphipolw.  ••  ^^  ' 

®  Cicero,    de   Legibns,    II.   23.    been  the    deliFeior   o>^ 
Thus  Bi-asidas  was  buried  within    Thuoyd.  Y.  IL 
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xxxTiii  while  to  themselves  it  is  the  perfecting  and  not  the 
'  corrupting  of  their  moral  being :  when  it  is  done,  they 
are  not  cast  away  as  instruments  spoiled  and  worth- 
less, but  partake  of  the  good  which  they  haye  given, 
and  enjoy  for  ever  the  love  of  men,  and  the  blessing 
of  God. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


CONSTITUTION   AND  POWER  OF   OABTHAGE, 


HokLTtiMaBai  di  doKoia't  Kal  Kapxffi6viOi  koK&s. 

ASIBTOTLB,  Politic.  II. 


The  name  of  Carthage  has  ah^ady  ocjcurred  more  chap. 
than  once  in  the  course  of  this  history ;  and  I  have  Cz^^* 
abeady  noticed  the  extent  of  her  dominion,  and  the  M^^d^  of 
inherent  causes  of  its  unsoundness,  inasmuch  as  the  ^^^^*^- 
Carthaginians  and  their  Afiican  subjects  were  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  broad  differences  of  race, 
language,  and  institutions ;  so  that  they  could  not 
blend  together  into  one  nation.  The  isolation  of 
Carthage  from  all  the  surrounding  people  offers  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  position  of  Rome  in  Italy, 
where  the  allies  and  the  Latin  name  were  bound  to 
the  Romans  and  to  each  other  by  manifold  ties;  and 
the  communication  of  the  Roman  franchise,  or  at  least 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  it  hereafter,  was  every  year 
effadng  the  painful  memory  of  the  fir^t  conque?t,>nd 
effecting  that  consolidation  of  various  elements  into 
one  great  and  united  people,  in  which  alone  conquest 
can  find  its  justification.  But  as  the  Carthaginians 
will  now  occupy  no  small  share  of  our  attention,  from 
the  importance  and  long  duration  of  their  contest 
with  the  Romans,  so  it  becomes  desirable  to  look  at 
them  more  closely,  and  see  what  was  their  internal 
state,  and  with  what  excellences  and  defects  in  their 
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national  cbaracter  and  institutions  thej  enoount 

■•  the  iron  strength  of  Rome. 

The  constitution  of  Carthage  was  compared  to  that 
of  Sparta,  as  containing  in  it  the  elements  of  mon- 
archy and  of  aristocracy  and  of  democracy.  But  in 
such  mixed  goveniments,  one  element  is  always  pre- 
dominant :  first,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  the 
monarchical,  nest  the  aristocratical,  and,  lastly,  the 
democratical  or  popular.  The  predominance  of  one  ele- 
ment hy  no  means  imphes,  however,  the  total  inactivity 
of  the  others;  and  in  their  common, although  not  equal 
action,  consists  the  excellence  of  such  constitutions; 
not  simply  that  the  working  of  the  princip:il  power  is 
checked  by  the  direct  legal  rights  of  the  other  two, 
but  muoh  more  because  the  nation  retains  by  their 
means  those  ideas  and  those  points  of  character  which 
they  peculiarly  suggest  and  encourage,  and  is  thas 
saved  from  that  narrow-minded  uniformity  of  views 
and  of  tastes  which  the  exclusive  iufluence  of  any 
single  element  must  necessarily  occasion.  In  Carthage 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  monarchical  part  of 
the  constitution  had  once  the  ascendancy ',  but  during 
those  times  in  which  she  is  best  known  to  us,  the 
aristocratical  element  was  predominant-;  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  democratical  was  prevented  by 
premature  destruction  of  the  whole  nation. 

^      The    Carthaginian  aristocracy  was  partly  om 
birth,  butchiefly,  as  it  should  seem,of  wealth.  In< 
the  older  form  of  a  pure  aristocracy  of  birth 
necessarily  be  rare  in  a  colony,  where  the  orij 
settlers  must  almost  always  bo  a  mixed  body,  and  ye* 

'  AriBtotle    Bays    llmt   Cartilage  aristociscj.     V.  12.     It 

hull   nuTer  aufitr^d  in  any  serious  that  this  tyranny  ntus' 

dvgree  either  from  iaction  or  from  stood   of   tlie  earljur  til 

■  tyrant.     Politic.   11.  11.     Yet  in  Carthagimm    hiiloiy,    

nnotbpr  pl»oa  be  gives  Carthage  as  (.'oostitution  existed  on  irhieb  i 

xn  a  of  a  country  where  a  totlo  comnienU, 

I  been  succeeded  by  oil 
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io  their  new  settlement  find  themselves  on  an  equality  S^^j  ■ 
with  each  other.  It  appears,  however,  that  nobility  •- 
of  birth  was  acknowledged  in  Carthage,  and  that 
their  two  chief  magistrates  or  judges  ',  suffetes,  whom 
the  Greeks  called  kings,  were  elected  only  from  a 
certain  number  of  famihes.  How  many  these  were, 
and  what  was  the  origin  of  their  nobility,  we  are  not 
informed.  But  wealth,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  government,  was  an  indispensable  quaUfication 
for  all  the  highest  offices.  Nay,  we  are  told  that  the 
very  suffi^tes  and  captains-general  of  the  Common- 
wealth bought  their  high  dignities  ' :  whether  this  is 
to  be  understood  of  paying  money  to  obtain  votes,  or, 
as  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  fees  or  expenses  of 
entering  on  an  office  were  purposely  made  very  heavy 
to  render  it  inaccessible  to  any  but  the  rich. 

The  great  council,  crvy»c\jjTos,  was  probably  an  as-  The  gnxi 
sembly  as  numerous  as  the  Roman  senate,  and,  like  tb«  couW 
the  senate,  was  a  mixed  body,  containing  members  of"  '"' 
different  ages,  who,  in  whatever  manner  appointed, 
were  a  sort  of  representation  of  the  general  feelings  of 
the  aristocracy.  But  from  this  great  council  there 
were  chosen  one  hundred  members ',  who  formed  what 


It  i 


*  Arigtotle.  Politic  II.  U.    Bi'A- 

7V  Jtfl  Toils  ffaiTiStis  i^^Tt  rar^  T& 
II  yiiiot  fitiii  TovTO  tA  rvxor- 
ibviouB     that    "Bufies," 


e  word  with  the 
Hebrew  BS'ltf  which  was  the  title 
of  tboM  magistrates  whom  we  call 
the  jud^.  Now  oi  the  judges  in 
the  Suriplure  history  are  dutiD- 
gui»hod  I'rom  the  kings,  and  it  was 
ft  great  change  when  the  Israelites, 
tired  of  their  judges  or  suffetes, 
desired  to  have  a  king;  so  it  is  pro> 
bable  that  the  suSeles  at  Carthage 
ftlso  were  so  named  to  show  that  they 
wore  Dot  kings,  and  that  the  Greek 
writers,  in  callinK  them  PmrAia, 
Lave  used  a  ttnn  likely  to  mislead. 


»  Polyhins.  VI.  56.  Aristotle's 
account  implies  the  same  thin^. 

*  "  Centnm  ei  numero  aenatorum 
jadices  deliguntur,"  sajs  Justin,  in 
giving  an  aeeonnt  of  the  origin  of 
this  council  of  elders,  XIK.  2.  The 
council  of  elders,  or  yipotiaia,  is  dis- 
tinguished eipreesly  from  the  larger 
council,  or  senate,  ovyicXiiTor.  See 
Polybius,  X.  18,  and  XXXVI.  2. 
For  the  whole  subject  of  the  Car- 
thaginian constitution  I  have  been 
largulj  indebted  to  Heeren's  Histo- 
rical Researches  on  the  African 
Nations,  Vol.  I.  1  have  ahio  derived 
some  assistance  from  Klage's  Com- 
mentary on  Aristotle's  account  of 
the  Carthaginian  constitution,  pub- 
lished in  1824. 
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was  called  the  council  of  elders,  and  who  in  fact  wi 
I  the   supreme   authority  in  the    state.       They   were 
originally  appointed  as  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
captains-general,  and  were  a  court  before  which  every 
general,  on  his  return  from  a  foreign  command,  had 
to  render  an  account  of  his  conduct.     But  by  degrees 
they  became  not  only  supreme  criminal  judges 
cases,  but  also  a  supreme  executive  council,  of  wh: 
the  two  suffetes  or  kings  were  the  presidents.     In  tl 
capacity  they  were  legally,  we  may  presume,  no  moi 
than  a  managing  committee  for  the  great  council;  bi 
as  they  were  themselves  members  of  that  council,  so 
they  became  in  ordinary  cases  its  substitute,  and  in 
all  cases  exercised  such  a  control  over  it,  that  they 
are  called  a  power  for  governing  the  general  coun<Hl 
itself'. 

The  hundred,  or  the  elders,  were  chosen  for  Ufa 
from  the  members  of  the  great  council,  but  not  by  tj 
votes  of  the  council  at  large.  On  the  contrary,  thi 
were  chosen  by  certain  bodies  which  Aristotle  calls 
vefTap^^iai,  or  commissions  of  five,  and  which  formed 
so  many  close  corporations,  filling  up  their  own 
vacancies.  This  is  nearly  all  the  information  which 
we  possess  on  the  subject;  for  Aristotle  only  adds,  that 
these  commissions  had  great  and  various  powers,  and 
that  their  members  remained  longer  in  office  than  tbfti 
ordinary  magistrates,  inasmuch  as  they  exercised  an^ 
authority  both  before  and  after  their  regular  term  ol 
magistracy.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  tha^. 
the  more  important  branches  of  the  public  administra- 
tion were,  as  we  should  say,  put  in  commission,  and 
vested  in  boards  of  five  members;  that  thus  the  trea- 
sury would  be  entrusted  to  one  commission  of  five; 
the  care  of  pubhc  manners  and  morals,  the  censor' 
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the  police,  perhaps,  to  another ;  the  navy  to  another ;  ■^ 
and  80  on.  Nothing  would  hinder  these  commis- 
sioners fi'om  being  racmbers  of  the  great  council,  and 
nothing  would  hinder  them,  therefore,  fi'om  electing 
themselves  also  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  council  of 
elders :  in  fact,  we  are  expressly  told "  that  the  trea- 
surer's or  quaestor's  office  led  regularly  to  a  seat 
amongst  the  hundred;  and  thus  the  same  men  being 
often  members  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  one  or 
perhaps  more  of  these  administrative  com  missions,  and 
of  the  great  council,  and  also  of  the  council  of  elders, 
we  can  understand  what  Aristotle  means  when  he  says 
that  it  was  a  favourite  practice  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians to  invest  the  same  person  with  several  offices 
together. 

AU  this  was  sufficiently  aristocratical,  or  rather  inneai 
the  spirit  of  that  worst  form  of  aristocracy  which  the  ci^bT 
Greeks  called  oligarchy.  And  what  was  thus  ordered 
by  law,  was  to  be  maintained  by  feeling:  the  members 
of  the  aristocracy  had  their  clubs ',  where  they  habit- 
ually met  at  a  common  mess  or  public  table,  with  the 
very  object  of  binding  them  more  closely  to  each 
other,  and  imbuing  them  entirely  with  the  spirit  of 
their  order. 

Under  such  a  constitution  the  power  of  the  sufFetes  Dioiinmion 
had  been  reduced  from  its  originally  almost  kingly  "f  a''"'"' 
prerogatives  to  the  state  of  the  doge  under  the  later 


'  Livy,  XXXin.  4fl.  WLftt  u 
here  said  of  the  inultiplication  of 
□fBcei  in  the  bands  oi  the  same 
peTBOns  at  Carthage  was  aliio  the 
case  at  Venioe.  Every  inBiub<>r  of 
the  supreme  criminal  tribunal  of 
Kortj  had  a  Heat  ex-oflicia  in  the 
senate ;  and  the  three  presidents  of 
the  For^  sat  also  in  tlie  council  of 
the  doge.  "L'atitorit^  du  l^sla- 
t«ur,"  sajs  Darn,"  celle  da  joge, 
I'inflnence  de   radiainistration  et  le 


ponvoir  ditcr^tioniiaire  de  b  police, 
se  trouvaicnt  r^unis  dans  lea  monies 
mains."  Histoire  de  Veniae,  Livro 
XXXIX.  Vol.  VI.  p.  7Sandl4fi. 

'  Ti  (Tuo-fffria  ruv  jTatpiHii.  Aris- 
totle. Politic.  II.  11.  It  may  bo 
mentioned  as  a  mark  of  the  ariito- 
unitical  spirit  of  the  Carthaginian 
government,  that  the  senate  and 
people  had  different  baths.  Valer. 
Max.  IX.  6.     Eit  §  4. 
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CHAP,  constitution  of  Venice.  In  earlier  times  they  1 
■-^^ — -  been  invested  witt  the  two  great  characters  of  ancient 
I'oyalty,  those  of  general  and  of  priest ' ;  but  now  the 
first  of  these  was  commonly  taken  from  him,  and  the 
office  of  general -in-chief  is  spoken  of  by  Aristotle 
as  distinct;  nor  was  it  even  left  in  the  suffetea'  appoint- 
ment. Still  the  two  kings,  as  the  Greek  writers  call 
them,  were  recognized  as  an  essential  branch  of  the 
government,  and  if  they  differed  upon  any  proposed 
measure  fi-om  the  council  of  elders,  then  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  assembly  of  the  ])eople  *.  It  was 
thus,  no  doubt,  that  an  opening  was  afforded  for 
weakening  the  power  of  the  aristocracy;  for  either  of 
the  Buffetes  was  thus  enabled  to  introduce  the  decision 
of  the  popular  branch  on  points  of  government ;  and 
it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  popular  assembly,  if  called 
into  activity,  to  become  predominant :  it  may  exist 
and  yet  be  powerless,  but  only  so  long  as  few  points 
are  in  practice  submitted  to  its  decision. 
judioui  But  so  long  as  the  suffetes  and  council  were  agreed, 

Coon  of  the  the  power  of  the  Carthaginian  people  was  exceedingly 
Mdfaur.  small.  Nothing,  it  seems,  could  originate  with  tha 
popular  assembly ;  so  that  the  exercise  of  its  ftinctid 
did  not  depend  on  its  own  will,  but  on  the  aocidei 
disagreement  of  the  other  branches  of  the  legislaU 
And  as  the  mass  of  the  people  had  so  small  a  BU 
practically  in  the  legislation  or  in  the  administn 
of  affairs,  so  they  were  destitute  of  judicial  pow 
there  were  no  juries,  as  in  England,  nor  any  1 

applied  to  the  prophet  Tisa 
who  vrae  with  the  Greek  anny  ■! 
Plabea :  and  uiiles«  Hamilcw  bad 
bera  ptirsonallj  engaged  in  the  §ae 
orifice,  we  can  acarcelj  BDpwMA  1 
would    have    remained   i 


1   at   the 


'  At  least  Hamilw 
nianded   the  C'arthae 
battle  of  Himera,  and  who  ■ 
of  the  suffetes.  in  described  by  Ite- 
rudotun   ta   siurriliiiiiig    during    the 
battle,  and  pouring  libatioiia  with 


his  own  hand  on  the  vietimB.     VII.  tamp  while  it  was  going'  &i 

167.     And  altbongh  tlie  exjireBsioa  instead   of  brin^  present  i  '' 

in   Herodotus   is    iKero,   and   not  soldiei-a  in  tbe  action, 
fftitf,   jet   the   same   Mprwision   is         •  Ariatetle,  Politic.  II.  11, 
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popular  courts,  wliere  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  chap. 
the  poorer  citizens  sat  iii  Judgment,  as  at  Athena.  ' — ^^-^ 
All  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  were  tried  by  certain 
magistracies  '* :  the  highest  matters,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  council  of  elders ;  but  every  magistracy  seems 
to  have  had  a  judicial  power  attached  to  it,  and  only 
one  court  had  a  popular  constitution.  This  was  the 
court  of  the  hundred  and  fotir  ",  the  members  of  which 
were  elected  by  the  people  at  large;  but  public  opinion 
requii'ed  that  they  should  be  men  of  irreproachable 
characters  ;  and  therefore  the  election  was  conducted 
with  care,  and  no  one  without  merit  was  likely  to  bo 
appointed.  This  court  probably  exercised  jurisdiction 
especially  in  civil  and  mercantile   causes ;    such  as 


"  'ApurroKparixlir,  ri  rat  Slua 
vna  ruv  apx'^'  SiiidCi(r6ai  trdaat, 
(ai  n/)  iXXas  i!ir'  ([X>idv,  naBaTtip  iv 
A(u(3ai/u>n.  AriBtot.  Politic.  II. 
11.  Vaaat  apx^i  riwc  Kplmvat  tit 
SiVac,  111.  1.  Fm  the  sUtement  in 
the  Uit  tbeso  peswieEB  ure  a  mtfR- 
cient  warrant;  but  the  first  offtm, 
as  in  well  known,  mncb  difficulty  in 
it:>elf;  and  IGuge's  explanation  is 
not  (utiHractory.  In  the  latter  pas- 
rage  CarlliBgo  and  Laoedn'mon  aro 
fmd  t«  resemble  each  other  in  the 
ariiitocratical  principle  of  Tenting  the 
judicial  power  in  magiiitrates,  and 
not  in  jitriea  taken  from  the  people 
at  large.  This  ii  perfeotlj  clear; 
but  one  does  not  see  why  it  tihonid 
be  more  arintocratical  to  give  to  all 
tlietrr  nrngiilratcH  an  universal  juris- 
diction, rather  than,  as  at  Sparta,  to 
aamga  civil  causes  to  ono  oourt, 
and  criminal  to  another.  It  is 
strange,  too,  that  in  one  of  these 
passages,  Sparta  and  CarUia{|e 
eliuald  be  said  to  manage  their 
courts  of  justice  on  the  same  princi- 

tle  ;  tliat  is,  on  one  of  an  antijiopo- 
ir  diameter,  rir  aurj*  Si  Tptti-ov 
(ol  irfpl  KapxiHiv,  if  in  the  other 
]>iu«i^re  tliey  are  meant  to  bo  con- 
trasted wdtb  one  another.     Is  it  not 


possible  therefore  to  refer  the  words 
KfiOatrip  iv  Amndaifiovi  to  the  whole 
of  the  clause  preci'ding  it.  rather 
than  to  the  wor^  xnl  i^  SMmt  vir 
SiXatv,  and  to  nndemtand  these  last 
words  notof  theLacediemonian  prac- 
tice of  submitting  different  causes 
to  different  magistrates,  but  of  a 
more  democralical  fyeteni  by  which 
not  all  causes  were  tried  by  magis- 
trates, as  at  Carthaee,  bnt  some  by 
magistrates  and  otLore  by  juries ; 
"some  by  one  authority,  and  othero 
by  another?" 

"  Tbe  number  of  tliis  court  is 
aup]>o»ed  by  Niebuhr  (Vol.  I.  note 
851)  to  have  reference  to  tbe  num- 
ber of  weeka  in  the  solar  year,  as  if 
there  were  two  judges  for  each  week. 
The   numbers    were    elected,   nays 

Aristotle,  avr  in  rm  TuxirTair  bX\' 
Aanrrlvirpi.  Tbi«  cao  only  mean 
that  public  opinion  required  for  the 
offiee  so  high  a  qnalificatton  in  point 
of  character,  that  the  appointment 
was  in  the  tmeet  sense  or  the  word 
aristocratical ;  wberean.  at  Sparta,  a 
lower  standard  being  fixed  for  the 
charuclers  of  the  Ephori,  perrons  of 
very  ordinary  qualifiiMtiuns  wero 
ofU-n  ehoien,  if  [wirty  feelings  re- 
commended them. 
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CHAP,    would  be  exceedingly  numerous  in  so  great  a  commer- 

' 1*  cial  country  as  Carthage. 

toTof'coIo^      Thus   excluded  in  the  ordinary  coTU*se  of  things 
nittUon.      from  the  government,  the  legislature,  and  the  courts 
of  justice,  the  Carthaginian  commons  were  kept  for 
centuries  in  a  state  of  contented  acquiescence  with 
their  country's  constitution,  because  provision  was 
happily  and  wisely  made  for  their  physical  wants. 
Colonization,  as  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citizens, 
was  an  habitual  resource  of  the  Carthaginian  gOYem- 
ment.     And  not  only  did  their  numerous  settlements 
along  the  coast  of  Afirica  enable  them  to  make  grants 
of  land  to  whole  bodies  of  their  people,  but  individuals" 
were  employed  in  various  offices  underthe  government, 
as  clerks,  or  as  custom-house  officers,  where  opportu- 
nities of  acquiring  money  would  not  be  wanting.  With 
such  means  of  relief,  largely  oflTered  by  fortune  and 
wisely  used,  the  Carthaginian  people  were  saved  from 
that  worst  cause  of  revolutions,  general  distress ;  and 
the  mass  of  mankind  are  so  constituted,  that  so  long 
as  their  physical  wants  are  satisfied,  the  cravings  of 
their  intellectual  and  moral  nature  are  rarely  vehement. 
M«iRwn«8       Every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  make  history  a 
counts  of     reality  must  feel  how  unsatisfactory  are  these  accounts 
fnmi  the      of  mere  institutions,  which,  at  the  best,  can  offer  us 
of^ii  T%r-    only  a  plan,  and  not  a  Uving  picture.     Was  the  Car- 
literanire.     thaginian  aristocracy,  with  its  merchant-nobles,  its 
jealous  tribunals,  its  power  abroad  and  its  weakness 
at  home,  an  older  sister  of  that  Venetian  repabUc, 
whose  fall,  loss  shameful  than  the  long  stagnation  of 
\t^    half  existence,  Xemesis    has   in  our  own   davs 
)'o]r>\o*M  in  ?     Or  did  the  common  voice  in  France 

■'  An'-'+o*^  P'^litio.  VI.  o.  \\ti  oon«» :  Heer>n  objiicCB  to  this  inter- 
rufrf^  t^v^uttorrff  rov  ^i;>*ov  vpot  ras  prvtacioa.  dnd  explAm  it  of  oo^ies 
V  tf^9rvir<yot.f.  Klu^     j«in.^  out  in  tht! 
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»eak  tnily,  when  it  called  England  tlie  modem  Car-  cnAP. 
tbage  ?  Or  18  HoHaud  the  truer  parallel ;  and  do  the  ' — ■. — -■ 
contests  of  the  bouse  of  Nassau  with  the  Dutch  aris- 
tocracy represent  the  ambition  of  tbe  bouse  of  Barca, 
and  tbe  triumph  of  tbe  popular  party  over  tbe  old 
aristocrat! cal  constitution  ?  We  cannot  answer  these 
questions  certainly,  because  Carthage  on  tbe  stage  of 
history  is  to  ua  a  dumb  actor ;  no  poet,  orator,  histo- 
rian, or  philosopher,  bas  escaped  tbe  wreck  of  time, 
to  show  us  how  men  thought  and  felt  at  Carthage, 
There  were  Carthaginian  wiiters  we  know,  SaUust 
bad  beard  translations  of  passages  in  tbeir  bistorical 
records  '° ;  and  the  Roman  senate,  when  Carthage  was 
destroyed,  ordered  Mago's  work  on  agriculture  to  be 
translated  into  Latin  ".  Nor  were  geographical  ac- 
counts of  their  voyages  of  discovery  wanting;  imperfect 
translations  of,  or  rather  extracts  from,  two  of  which 
into  Greek"'  and  Latin,  have  descended  to  our  own 
times.  But  of  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers,  we 
hear  nothing;  nor  probably  were  the  writers  who  were 
translated  to  Sallust  deserving  of  the  name  of  histo- 
rians ;  at  least  all  that  be  quotes  from  them  relates  to 


■>  Sallaat,  Boll.  Jugurth.  20. 

»  Plinj,  HiBtor.  NHtnr.  KVIII. 
§  22.  'It  appears  from  thU  passage 
that  nn  the  destrnction  of  Cartilage 
the  CnrthaginianlibrsrieB  were  given 
by  the  senate  to  "the  princes  of 
Xirica,"  "  regulis  AJiiiae ; '  that  is, 
chiefly,  tio  doubt  to  MasinitiBa.  And 
thus  the  Cnrthagioian  hooks  from 
wliieh  SaUust  qaotes,  were  said,  he 
tells  UB,  to  have  belonged  to  king 
Hicmpsal,  MaBinissa's  grandson. 
And  further,  Mago'e  work  wu  com- 
mitted for  translatiun  to  persons 
who  tinderslnod  Cartha^iniaD,  uf 
whom  tbe  man  who  knew  it  best 
was  a  member  of  the  Junimi  funily, 
D.  Silanua.  IJttU  a  knowledge  of 
Carthaeinian  must  have  be«n  a  rare 
accompliHbment ;  whith  mokes  us 
wondor     at    the     introducljon     of 


in  that  language  upon  tbe 

<taee.  OB  in  uie  Fmnnlus  of 

It  secma   to  me   bj   no 


Roman  I 

riantns, 

means  certain  that  alt  of  v  .  . 
there  given  is  genuiue  Carthaginian. 
Was  Plaatus  likely  to  have  leamt 
the  langn^e.  and  for  what  object 
would  pure  Carthaginian  have  been 
introduced,  when  np|iarently  the 
only  purpose  answered  by  Hsnno's 
speaking  in  a  foreign  language  is 
to  cause  a  laugh  at  Milpbio's  bur- 
lesque interpretation  of  itF 

'*  Such  as  a  Greek  translation  of 
n  rnyage  of  Hanno,  published  by 
Hudson  ill  bis  Oeograjibi  Minnres; 
und  Festus  AvienuB'  Latin  version 
of  certain  parts  of  the  vojagH  of 
Ilimilcon,  which  Heeren  has  tnea 
in  the  Appendix  to  hia  worK  on 
Carthago. 
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party,  bpul< 
ed  brHs- 

milcnrBirc* 


tiraea  beyond  real  historical  memory,  as  if  tliey  ' 
but  recorded  floating  popular  traditions,  without 
attempting  critical  or  contemporary  history.  It  was 
a  Greek  who  gave  what  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  Car- 
thaginian account'*  of  the  first  Punic  war;  and  it  was 
to  two  Greeks  ' '  that  Hannibal  committed  the  task  of 
recording  his  own  immortal  expedition  to  Italy.  Their 
language,  indeed,  shut  the  Carthaginians  out  from  the 
prevailing  civilization  of  the  ancient  world  :  it  was 
easy  for  a,  Roman  to  learn  Greek,  which  was  but  a 
sister  language  to  his  own ;  but  neither  Greek  Jior 
Latin  have  any  near  rese-mblance  to  Phcenician;  nor 
were  there  any  Carthaginian  names  or  stories  which 
poets  and  artists  had  made  famous  amongst  all  civi- 
lized nations,  like  those  of  Thebes  and  Troy.  Thus,  as 
I  said  before,  Carthage,  not  having  spoken  of  what 
was  in  her  heart,  it  has  passed  along  with  herself  into 
destruction  ;  and  we  can  now  only  know  something  of 
what  she  did  without  understanding  what  she  was. 

Polybius  "  has  said  that  during  the  wars  with  the 
Eomans,  the  Carthaginian  constitution  became  more 
democratical,  and  he  ascribes  the  victory  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  some  measure  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  their 
aristocratical  government,  and  the  instability  of  popu- 
lar counsels  in  Carthage.  It  is,  indeed,  evident  that 
the  family  of  Barca  rested  on  popular  support,  and 
were  opposed  by  the  party  of  the  aristocracy  ;  and 
that  they  could  maintain  their  power  so  long  in  spite 
of  such  an  opposition,  shows  undoubtedly,  that  the 
popular  part  of  the  constitution  must  have  gained  far 
more  strength  than  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  Aris- 
totle. Hamdcar  and  his  family  seem  to  have  stood  in 
the  position  of  Pericles  at  Athens ;  both  have  oft 
been  taxed  with  having  injured  irreparably  the  COiti 

"  '"  '"ion  of  A^igentuni. 

of     Lawdffimon,    and 
Sik'uUB.      Tid.    Cornel. 
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tution  of  their  two  countries ;  and  both,  perhaps,  had  ^"^.^    I 

the  natural  weakness  of  great  men,  that  feeUng  them-  ■ — ■- — '  I 

selves  to  be  better  than  any  institutions,  they  removed  1 

too  boldly  tilings  which  to  them  were  hindrances,  but  | 
to  the  mecUocrity  of  ordinary  men  are  supports  or 

useful  guides ;  so  that  when  they  died,  and  no  single  4 

men  arose  able  to  fill  their  place,  what  they  had  un-  '1 

done  found  nothing  to  succeed  to  it,  and  then  the  I 

overthrow  of  the  older  system  appeared  an  irreparable  J 

mischief.     But  the  question  is  amongst  the  most  diflB-  ■ 

cult  in  political  science;  Venice  shows  that  no  demo-  I 

cracy,  no  tyranny,  can  be  so  vile  as  the  dregs  of  an  I 

aristocracy  suffered  to  run  out  its  full  course ;  and  I 

with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  a  war,  the  Roman  I 

senate  is  no  fair  specimen  of  aristocracies  in  general ;  I 

the  affairs  of  Athens  and  of  Carthage  were  never  I 

conducted  so  ably  as  when  the  popular  party  was  -^ 
most  predominant ;  nor  have  any  governments  ever 

shown  in  war  greater  feebleness  and  vacillation  and  ^ 
ignorance  than  those  of  Sparta,  and,  but  too  often,  of 
England. 

A  ereat  commercial  state,  where  wealth  was  largely  EnterpniUi 

"  o     J  ipiril  of  Iha      ■ 

gained  and  highly  valued,  was  always  in  danger,  ac-  cfuiiuigioitt  1 

cording  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  of  I 

losing  its  spirit  of  enterprise.     But  in  this  Carthage  ( 

resembled  the  government  of  British  India;  necessity  1 

at  first  made  her  merchants  soldiers  ;  and  when  she  J 

became  powerful,  then  the  mere  impulse  of  a  great  ■ 

dominion  kept  up  her  energy  ;  she  had  much  to  main-  I 

tain,  and  what  she  already  possessed  gave  her  the  I 

power,  and  with  it  the  temptation,  of  acquiring  more.  I 

Besides,  it  is  a  very  important  point  in  the  state  of  I 

society  in  the  ancient  world,  that  the  business  of  a  I 

soldier  was  no  isolated  profession,  but  mixed  up  essen-  I 

tially  with  the  ordinary  life  of  evei-y  citizen.     Hence  I 

those  who  guided  the  counsels  of  a  state  were  ready  I 
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also  to  conduct  its  armies  ;  and  military  glory  was 
'  natural  object  of  ambition  to  many  enterprising  minds 
which,  in  modem  Europe,  could  only  hope  for  distinc- 
tion in  the  cabinet  or  in  parhament.  The  great 
families  of  Carthage,  holding  amongst  them  a  mono- 
poly of  all  the  highest  offices,  might  safely  calculate  on 
obtaining  for  all  their  members  some  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  themselves:  if  the  father  fell  in  the 
service  of  his  country,his  son  not  unfrequently  became 
hia  successor,  and  the  glory  of  finishing  what  bt  had 
begun  was  not  left  to  a  stranger.  Thus  the  bouse  of 
Mago  for  three  generations  conducted  the  Cartha- 
ginian invasions  of  Sicily;  and  thus  Hamilcar  Barca, 
according  to  his  own  expression'",  reared  his  three 
sons,  Hannibal,  Hasdriibal,  and  Mago,  as  lion's  whelps 
to  prey  upon  the  Romans. 

History  can  produce  no  greater  statesmen  and 
generals  than  some  of  tlie  members  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian aristocracy.  But  the  Carthaginian  people  were 
"  wholly  unfit  to  contend  with  the  people  of  Rome.  No 
.  military  escellencc  in  arms  or  tactic  is  over  ascribed 
to  them  ;  nor  does  it  appeal-  that  they  were  regularly 
trained  to  war  like  the  citizens  of  Rome  and  Italy. 
The  Carthaginian  armies  were  composed  of  Africans 
and  Numidians,  of  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  but  wa 
scarcely  hear  of  any  Carthaginian  citizens  except 
generals  or  officers.  With  this  deficiency  in  natiTtt^ 
soldierSjtherewasaisoa  remarkable  want  of  fortresses 
a  point  of  no  small  importance  at  all  periods,  but 
especially  so  in  ancient  warfare.  The  walls  exist  in 
Italy  to  this  day  of  many  towns  whose  very  nam* 
have  perished ;  but  we  know  that,  small  as  they  W) 
they  could  have  delayed  the  progress  of  an  invader 
and  how  inestimable  were  the  services  rendered 
the  Romans  in  their  greatest  danger  by  the  fortifii 

"  Vnlerinfl  Maiimuii,  IX.  3. 
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tions  of  Nola  and  Casilinum  I     But  in  the  Cartha-    chap. 

XXXIX 

ginian  territory  an  invader  found  nothing  but  a  rich  ' — - — -» 
and  defenceless  spoil.  Agathocles  conquered  200 
towns*®  with  scarcely  any  opposition;  and  Hannibal 
himself,  after  one  defeat  in  the  field,  had  no  resource 
but  submission  to  the  conqueror.  Had  a  French  army 
ever  efiected  a  landing  in  England  during  the  last 
war,  the  same  want  of  fortresses  would  have  enabled 
the  enemy  to  overrun  the  whole  country,  and  have 
taught  us  by  fatal  experience  to  appreciate  in  this 
respect  the  improvidence  of  Carthage. 

Thus  with  abler  leaders  and  a  richer  treasury,  but  CanW®   , 

•/  '  was  onequal 

with  a  weaker  people,  an  unguarded  country,  and*o^™«- 
with  subjects  far  less  united  and  attached  to  her 
government,  Carthage  was  really  unequal  to  the  con- 
test with  Eome.  And  while  observing  this  inequality 
in  the  course  of  our  story,  we  shall  have  more  reason 
to  admire  that  ertraordinary  energy  and  genius  of 
HamilcarBarcaand  his  family,  which  so  long  struggled 
against  it,  and  even  in  spite  of  nature  almost  made 
the  weaker  party  victorious. 

"  Diodoras,  XX.  17. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

FIRST     PUNIO    WAE — THE     ROMANS    INVADE    SICILY SUB- 
MISSION   OP     HIERO — THE    ROMANS    CREATE   A    NAVY 

NAVAL  VICTORIES   OP  MYL^  AND  BCNOMUS — ^BXPBDITIGN 
OP     M.     REQULUS     TO     APRICA ;     HIS     SUCCESSES,     HIS 

ARROGANCE   IN  VICTORY,    HIS  DEFEAT  AND   CAPTIVITY 

WAR     IN     SICILY — SIEGE     OP     LILYBJEUM     AND     NAVAIi 
ACTIONS    CONNECTED     WITH     IT — HAMILCAR     BARCA     AT 

EIRCTE   AND   ERYX — NAVAL   BATTLE   OP    THE    AGATES 

PEACE     CONCLUDED — A.U.C.    490     TO     513 — ^A,C.     264 
TO   241. 


€s  t6  Xaov  KaraarriaiOfKv,  t^]  yt  fvyjrvxi^  5^  frov  ir€pi(a6fjL€3a'  t  yap  ^fieis 
txoptv  <f>v<T€i  dyaB6Vf  (Ktivois  ovk  hv  ytvoiro  bibaxjj'  ^  5'  ciccivot  iiriar^fijj 
npovxoviTif  KaBaiptriov  fiyiiv  1<tt\  p,€\€Tjj. — Thuctd.  1. 121. 


CHAP.  The  first  Punic  war  lasted  without  intermission  for 
^_J '  more  than  two-and-:twenty  years  \  a  longer  space  of 

A.c.i264.'  time  than  the  whole  period  occupied  by  the  wars  of 

tfou'toThe    the  French  revolution,  if  we  omit  to  reckon  thenine- 

^e^rat"*^     teen  months  of  the  peace  or  rather  truce  of  Amiens. 

Punic  war.    ^^^  ^^  havc  HOW,  fop  the  first  time,  the  guidance  of 

a  careful  and  well-informed  historian,  who  having  been 

*  From  the  middle  perhaps  of  the  Revolution  wars,  from  April,  1792, 
year  41K)  to  the  middle  of  the  year  to  July,  1816,  is  but  a  very  little 
613  ;  nearly  twenty-three  years,  if  longer,  and  it  becomes  very  much 
wo  reckon  from  the  arrival  of  the  shorter  if  the  interval  of  peace  be 
first  Mamertine  embassy  at  Rome,  deducted,  which  extends  from  Go- 
to the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  tober,  1801,  to  May,  1803. 
treaty.     The   whole   period  of  the 
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born  little  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  end  of  the  chap. 
war',  had  studied  the  written  accounts  given  of  its  ^-~-— j 
events  by  each  of  the  contending  parties,  had  learnt  A-c.  264. 
something,  no  doubt,  concerning  it,  from  the  mouths 
both  of  Eomans  and  Carthaginians,  and  wlio  judged 
what  he  had  heard  and  read  with  understanding,  and 
for  the  most  part  impartially.  The  actions  then  of 
this  war  may  be  known,  and  some  of  them  deserve  to 
be  described  particularly ;  nor  does  it  indeed  seem 
possible  to  communicate  any  interest  to  history,  if  it 
must  only  record  results  and  not  paint  actions.  But 
in  military  matters  especially,  much  that  may  and 
ought  to  bo  told  at  length  by  a  contemporaryhistorian, 
ought  not  to  be  repeated  by  one  who  writes  after  an 
interval  of  many  centuries ;  and  therefore  I  must  of 
necessity  pass  over  slightly  manybattles  and  sieges,  in 
order  to  relate  others  in  full  detail,  and  yet  avoid  the 
fault  of  too  great  prolixity. 

It  was  the  eleventh  year  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  V"  ",* S" 
at  Beneventum,  and  Appius  Claudius  Caudex  and  M,  ii.n.«mirto 
Fulvius  Flaccus  were  consuls,  when    a  deputation^  «d«»inii 
arrived  at  Rome  from  the  Mamertines  of  Messana,  eSmi 
praying  that  the  Romans,  the  sovereigns  of  Italy, 
would  not  suifer  an  Italian  peo]>le  to  be  destroyed  by 
Greeks  and  Carthaginians.     Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
was  their  open  enemy  ;  the  Carthaginians,  under  pre- 
tence of  saving  them  from  his  vengeance,  were  trying 
to  get  possession  of  their  citadel ;  but  the  Mamertines, 
true  to  their  Italian  blood,  sought  to  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  it 
greatly  concerned  the  Romans  not  to  allow  the  Car- 
thaginians to  become  masters  of  Messana,  and  to  gain 

*  The    eiact    year  of    Polyliias'  vounger.    Sec  Fjnes  Clinton,  Fiuti 

birth   is  micertaiu.     He  woa   under  HHlleii.  Vol.  Ill,  p,  7S. 

80  in  573,  but  lui  he  was  appoiDted  *  Poljliins,     I.     10.        Zonana, 

amluuABilor  to  Egypt  in  that  fear.  Till.  8. 
he  could  not  liave  Men  many  years 
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CHAP,    a  station  for  their  fleets  within  dnrtj^  skadia  of  the 
"- ,   -     '  coast  of  Italy. 

A.L.C.  4Ml  • 

A.C  »L       Six  rears  had  not  elapsed  since  the  Bonurns  had 


htnuim  !•  extirpated  the  brethren  and  imitators  of  the  Mamer- 
'^^^  tines,  who  had  done  to  Bheginm  what  the  Mamertines 
had  done  to  Messana ;  and  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
had  zealously  aided  them  in  the  work,  and^  as  it 
appears*,  was  actually  at  this  time  their  ally.  The 
Mamertines  were  a  horde  of  adventorers  and  plun- 
derers, who  were  the  common  enemies  of  mankind, 
and  whose  case  the  Bomans  had  prejudged  already  by 
their  exemplary  punishment  of  the  YCiy  same  conduct 
in  the  Campanians  of  Rhegium,  while  Hiero  and  the 
Carthaginians  were  the  friends  and  allies  of  Rome. 
The  senate,  therefore,  we  are  assured',  after  long 
debates,  could  not  resolye  to  interfere  in  such  a 
quarrel. 
^i?di^  But  the  consuls,  who,  if  true  to  the  hereditary  cha- 
tribes  re-     racter  of  their  &milies,  were  both  of  them  ambitious 

•olre  to  .    .  ^ 

Mist  them,  men  and  unscrupulous,  brought  the  petition  of  the 
Mamertines  before  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The 
ready  topics  of  aiding  an  Italian  people  against 
foreigners,  and  of  restraining  the  power  of  Carthage, 
whose  establishments  in  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the 
Liparsean  islands,  were  already  drawn  like  a  chain 
round  the  Boman  dominion,  were,  no  doubt,  urged 
plausibly  ;  it  might  hare  been  said,  too,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians had  already  undertaken  to  protect  the  Ma- 
mf-rtines,  so  that  they  could  not  reproach  the  Romans 
for  ij  pholding  the  very  same  cause.  Besides,  the  Boman 
jK.-ople  had  a  fresh  remembrance  of  the  assignations  of 
land,  the  rich  spoil,  and  the  lucrative  employments, 
wfiicfi  had  followed  from  their  late  conquests  in  Italy; 
the  fertility  of  Sicily  was  proverbial ;  and  the  well- 

rai,  VIII.  8.     Dion  Cassias,  Fragm.  Vatican.  LVII. 
ins,  1. 11. 
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known  riches  of  Carthage  made  a  war  with  her  as    chap. 
I  tempting  a  prospect  to  the  Romans  as  a  war  with  - — . — - 
!  Spain  has    been   ere  now  to    EiigUshraen.     So  the   a,6.'264. 
[  Boman  people   resolved  to    protect  the   Mamertine 
I  buccaneers,  and  to  receive  them  as  their  friends  and 
allies. 

The  vote  of  the  comitia  was,  by  the  actual  constitu-  *^-  t'i«»*" 
tion  of  Rome,  paramount  to  every  other  authority  "  Mia«n», 
except  the  negative  of  the  tribunes  ;  and  as  the  tri-  '"  '^T*'':^. 
bunes  did  not  interpose,  the  hesitation  of  the  senate  "do' Rt 
availed  nothing.  Accordingly  the  senate  now  resolved 
to  assist  the  Mamertines  ;  and  Appius  Claudius  was 
ordered  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect.  But  before 
be  could  be  ready  to  act  with  a  consular  army,  C. 
Claudius,  with  a  small  force,  was  sent  to  the  spot, 
with  orders  to  communicate  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  the  Mamertines.  In  a  small  boat*  he  crossed  tbo 
Btrait  to  Messana,  and  was  introduced  before  the  Ma- 
mertine assembly.  With  the  language  so  invariably 
repeated  afterwards, whenever  a  Ro  man  armyappeared 
in  a  foreign  couutiy,  C.  Claudius  assured  the  Mamer- 
tines that  he  was  come  to  give  them  their  freedom, 
and  ho  called  on  the  Carthaginians  either  to  evacuate 
the  city,  (for  since  the  Mamertine  embassy  to  Rome 
they  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the  citadel  by  their 
partisans  in  Messana,)  or  to  explain  the  grounds  on 
which  they  occupied  it.  His  address  received  no 
answer :  upon  which  he  said,  "  Tliis  silence  proves 
that  the  Mamertine  people  are  not  their  own  masters, 
and  that  the  Carthaginians  have  no  just  defence  of 
their  conduct  to  offer.  For  the  sake  of  our  common 
Italian  blood,  and  because  oiu*  aid  has  been  implored, 
we  will  do  the  Mamertines  justice." 

But  the  Strait  of  Messana,  guarded  by  a  Cartha-  tiic  Ro- 
ginian  fleet,  was  a  barrier  not  easy  to  surmount.     The  i^p^li^" 

■  Zonaraa,  Till.  8.     Dion  C'as«iuB,  Fragm.  Tatkim.  LTIIt. 
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Romans,  since  their  conquest  of  Tarentum  and  tin 
'  possession  of  all  the  coasts  of  Italy,  seem  to  have  givi 
1. '  up  their  navy  altogether,  and  we  hear  at  this  time 

-  no  duumviri  or  naval  commanders  as  regular  officers 
..  of  the  commonwealth.     From   the    Greek   cities  in 

their  alliance,  Neapolis',  VeHa,  and  Tarentum,  they 
obtained  a  few  triremes  and  penteconters ;  but  they 
had  not  a  single  quinquereme,  the  class  of  ships  which 
may  be  called  the  line-of-battle  ships  of  that  period. 
Their  attempt  to  cross  to  Sicily  was  therefore  easily 
baffled,  and  some  of  their  triremes  ^  with  the  soldiers 
whom  they  were  transporting,  fell  into  the  hands 
the  Carthaginians. 

Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  governor  of  Messana,  sei 
I.  back  the  ships  andthe  pnsoners  to  the  Romans,  calling 

-  upon  them  not  to  break  the  peace  with  Carthage,  nor 
1    to  venture  again  on  the  hopeless  attempt  of  crossing 

the  strait  in  defiance  of  his  naval  superiority'.    C. 
Claudius   rejected  his    overtures,  and    repeated    hia 
determination  to  deliver  Messana.    Hanno  exclaimed,' 
that  since  they  were  so  arrogant,  he  would  not  suffc 
the  Romans  to  meddle  with  the  sea  so  much  as 
wash  their  hands  in  it.     Yet  his  vigilance  did  not 
justify  this  language,  for  Claudius  with  a  few  men 
effected  his  passage,  apparently  in  a  single  ship,  and, 
finding  the  Mamertines  assembled  at  the  harbour 
receive  him,  he  again  proceeded  to  address  them,  pi 
fessed  his  wish  to  leave  their  choice  of  protectors  to 
their  own  fi^e  decision,  and  urged  that  Hanno  should 
be  invited  to  come  down  from  the  citadel,  that  the 
Roman   and  Carthaginian  commanders  might  eaol^j 
plead  the  claim  of  his  own  country  to  be  received 
the  ally  and  defender  of  Messana, 

'  Poljbiufl,  I.  20,  •  Zonaraa,  VIU.  9.     Dion  ( 

"  Dion  CaBKiua.Fnunn.  Vatic,  LIX.     siui,  Fiagm.  Tatic  LIX. 
ZonarM,  VIII.  8. 
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"With  this  proposal  Hanno"  was  induced  to  comply,    (^hap. 
as  over-scrupulous,  it  seems,  to  remove  every  ground  • 
of  suspicion  against  the  good  faith  of  Carthage,  as 
Claudius  was  imscrupulous  in  servingthe  arabitiou  of  tc^m  i> 
Rome.     When  the  Carthaginian  governor  appeared,  lyTii^"" 
the  discussion  began ;  neither  party  would  yield,  and  dm'^dtk- 
at  last  Qaudius  ordered  his  soldiers  to  seize  HannOchmt^ 
and   detain    him   as    a  prisoner.     The    Maraertines   '  ™' 
applauded  the  act,  and  Hanno,  to  procure  his  liberty,  . 

engaged  to  withdraw  his  garrison  fi'oni  the  citadel,  I 

and  to  leave  Messana  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  " 

The  Carthaginian  council  of  elders",  always  severe  *| 
in  its  judgments  upon  miUtary  commanden 
Hanno  forthwith  to  be  crucified;  and  despatched  <^"^«e' 
another  ofRcer  of  the  same  name  with  a  fleet  and  r«u«.  ' 
army  to  Sicily.  Hiero,  provoked  by  the  treachery  of 
the  Romans,  concluded  an  alliance  with  Carthage 
against  them,  and  the  two  allied  powers  jointly  block- 
aded Messana.  Hiero  lay  encamped  on  the  south  side 
of  the  town,  Hanno  stationed  himself  on  the  north, 
and  his  fleet  lay  close  by,  at  the  headland  of  Pelorus, 
whei-e  the  strait  is  narrowest,  to  prevent  the  Romans 
from  reinforcing  their  garrison. 

Things  were  in  this  state"  when  Appius  Claudius  ^^*^, 
with  his  consular  army  arrived  at  Rbegium.     After  ™'*'  ^''' 
some  fruitless  attempts  at  negotiation,  he  prepared  to  «"""i" 
force  his  passage.    We  want  here  a  consistent  account  J'f**"  'i'« 
of  the  details  ;  but  negligence  there  must  have  been 
on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians",  to  allow  an  army 


'•  ZonnmB,  VIH.  9.  Dion  Cas- 
siiu,  Fragm.  Tutic.  LX. 

"  Zonara»,Vin.  9,  Polybina,  I. 
11.       DIodoruH.   Fragm.   Hoeacb^l. 

xxTii.  a, 

"  Polvbiiig.  1.  11.  Diodonui, 
Pntgm.  HoescLel.  XXllI.  2.  4. 
Zonaras.  VII1.9. 

"  Zonaras  aavs  of  Appius,  vc 
^tpt    tjV\voijs    abriav    iro^Xa^^  tola 


Itiiropiai    tXXi/un'favrac, 

wopBfiiv    dtr^aXEOTara.       It    IB  not 

eauj  to  ascertain  the  eiact  meaning 
of  Zanaxaa  Greek,  but  1  believe 
that   J 

ficking,"  but  wbeti  "  they  had  an 
oniaaion  of  trafficking."  Compare 
in  ThiicydidH..  Vn.  13,  Ar"  airo^- 
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BlcTD  undfi 
Die  wiUIb  of 


of  twenty  tbousand  men  to  be  embarked,  convey) 
over  the  strait,  aud  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
without  loss  or  serious  interruption.  The  landing  was 
efTected  at  night,  and  on  the  south  of  Messana,  near 
the  camp  of  the  Syracueans.  Appius  immediately 
led  his  soldiers  to  attack  Hiero,  who,  confoimded  at 
the  appearance  of  the  Romans,  and  believing  that  the 
Carthaginians  must  have  betrayed  the  passage,  still 
marched  out  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  Syracusan 
cavalry  supported  its  old  renown,  and  obtained  some 
advantage, but  the  infantry  were  never  much  esteemed, 
and  on  this  occasion  they  were  probably  inferior  in 
numbers.  Hiero wasdefeated  and  driven  to  hia  camp, 
and  the  very  next  night,  suspecting  his  allies, and  per- 
ceiving that  he  had  ventured  on  an  ill-advised  com 
he  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  to  Syracuse. 
Thus  delivered  from  one  enemy,  Appius 
attacked  the  Carthaginians  '^.  Their  position 
strong,and  he  was  repulsed  ;  but  this  success  tempi 
them  to  meet  him  on  equal  ground,  and  they  were 
tlien  defeated  with  loss.  Messana  was  now  completely 
relieved;  the  Cartliaginian  army  retreated,  aud  was 
divided  into  detachments  to  garrison  the  towns  of 
the  Carthaginian  part  of  the  island.  Appius  overran 
the  open  country  in  every  direction,  and  the  soldiers, 
no  doubt,  congratulated  themselves  on  their  decision 
in  the  comitia  at  Rome,  which  in  so  short  a  time  had 
enriched  them  with  the  plunder  of  Sicily.  But 
attempt  totake  Egesta  was  repulsed  with  considers! 
slaughter,  and  when  Appius  advanced  even  to 
very  walls  of  Syracuse,  and  pretended  to  besiege 
city,  he  found  that  he  could  not  always  be  sucoessl 

Xlas  wuoipairti.     It  woii]d  seem  thon  tkiniaiiE. 

tliat  tbe  Cartlia^uau  auilani  were  "  Zonaras,  VIII.  9.     Polybiiu,  1. 

tnUtiukint;  in  the  port  of  Meifssna  12.      Diodania,   Fntgm.    Uueachel. 

■  ■      )  bave  been  at  XXIII.  4. 
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his  men  suffered  fixjm  the  summer  and  autumn  fevers  ' 
of  the  marsh  plain  of  the  Anapus,  and  he  retreated  to  *- 
Messana,  with  the  Syracusan  annj  pressing  upon  his  i 
rear.  The  Syracusans,  however,  long  accustomed  to 
regard  the  Carthaginians  as  their  worst  enemies,  were 
unwilhng  to  support  the  evils  of  war  in  their  cause ; 
theSyracusan  advanced-posts  held  frequent  communi- 
cations with  the  Romans,  and  although  Hiero  coiUd 
not  yet  consent  to  make  peace  with  the  protectors  of 
theMamertiues,yetthe  manifest  disposition  of  his  sub- 
jects was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  the  Romans  reached 
Hessana  in  safety.  Appiuslcft  a  garrison  there,  and 
returned  with  the  rest  of  his  army  to  Rome  :  the  strait 
was  now  clear  of  the  enemy's  ships,  for  in  ancient 
warfare  a  fleet  was  dependent  upon  land  co-opera- 
tion ",  and  could  not  act  without  great  diflBculty 
upon  a  coast  which  was  wholly  in  possession  of  an 
enemy. 

When  Appius  returned  to  Rome,  he  found  that  the  s« 
war  with  Volsinii  was  at  an  end,  for  his  colleague,  M.  Ei 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  triumphed  for  his  victories  over  the  wi 
Volsinians  on  the  first  of  November'".     The  whole  a! 
force  of  Rome  was,  therefore,  now  at  liberty,  and  as  ' 
the  Carthaginians  seem  tohave  despaired  of  defending 
the  straits  of  Messana,  two  consular  armies",  amount- 
ing to  about  35,000  men,  crossed  over  into  Sicily  in 
the  spring  of  491.     All  opposition  was  overborne,  and 
Hiero,  after  having  lost  sisty-seven  towns  '*,  was  glad 


"  The  fhilure  of  Pompej'a  fleet 
in  i-ither  provvntins  CV-ear  from 
crossing  the  loniuu  Sea  from  Bruo- 
disium,  or  in  efiectunllv  cutting  off 
his  caniniuiucationB  with  Itoly  nUer- 
wardB,  in  onu  of  tbe  mont  striking 
ini'tiLncas  of  the  defects  of  the 
aDi^ient  xaval  service.  Bat  with 
rcsgtcct  to  the  innuion  of  Sicily 
from  Italy,  wc  must  remember  that 
not   ovea   the  British   naral   force, 


while  everj  point  of  Sicily  waa  in 
our  potwesaion,  coulJ  prorent  the 
FrencL  from  throwing  ucrosg  a  divi- 
aioD  of  about  300l>  men,  ia  8ept«m' 
ber,  1610,  whose  defeat  -nae  ODeot«d 
by  our  knd  forces  aoicly,  after  Ihoy 
bad  eSeclvd  their  landing  tu  folsty. 

"  Fasti  CapitolJni. 

"  Polybin>.  1. 16. 

"  DiuiloniB,  Fragm.  Hoeaehej. 
XXIll,  5.    The  terms  of  the  peace 
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CHAP,    to  obtain  peace  on  condition  of  restoring  all  the  1 
■J—-——'  man  prisoners  without  ransom,  of  paying  a  large  sum 
A.c.'363.  of  money,  and  of  becoming  the  ally  of  the  Roman 
people.     He  had  the  wisdom  to  maintain  this  alliance 
unbroken  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  having  found  that 
the  friendship  of  Rome  would  secure  hira  from  all 
other  enemies,  whereas  the  allies  of  Carthage  were 
exposed  to  suffer  from  her  tyranny,  but  could  not 
depend  on  her  protection.     Hiero  retained  nearly  tbe 
same  extent  of  territory  which  liad  belonged  to  Syra- 
cuse in  old  times,  before  the  tyranny  of  the  first  Dio- 
nysiua ;  but  all  the  rest  of  hia  dominions  was  ceded 
to  the  Romans. 
Thirdand         Having  HOW  Only  one  enemy  to  deal  with  ",  and 
Miyu.  Siege  having  the  whole  power  of  SyTacuae  transferred  from 
lum.  The    the  Carthaginian  scale  to  their  own,  the  Roman  jrene- 
«i.iTe  tu       rals  went  on  prosperously.     Many  towns  were  taken 
A.II.C     from  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  the  following  year, 
A.C.  282,   492,    Agrigentum '"   was  reduced  after  a  long  and 
obstinate  siege,  and  all  the  inhabitants  sold  for  slaves. 
The  consuls  of  the  year  493  were  no  less  successful, 
but  the  Carthaginians  Jiad  at  last  begun  to  exert  thdr 
naval  powei-  effectually ;  many  towns  on  the  Sicilian 
coasts  "  which  had  yielded  to  the  Roman  armies  were 
recovered  by  the  Carthaginian  fleets  ;  the  coasts  of 
Italy  were  often  ravaged,80  that  the  Romans  found  it 
necessary   to    encounter  their   enemy    on    his  own 
element:  they  resolved  to  dispute  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians their  dominion  of  the  sea. 
moZuor'       Immediately  at  the  close  of   the  year  493,  they 

Lrionslj  reported.     Zonaras  nsiucs  no  BpiwiGc 
,t   I.,  "i, ._:_,. J   _      /-i.„.:.._  1  u... ! 1. 


^iviog  up     taleoU. 


id  EutropiDB  set  it  at  200 


fiis  Botaitii  priiumera  without 
BOm,  nnd  on  paying  150,<juu 
drachmae  ;  Pulybins  makes  the  sum 
lOO  talents,  and  saja  nothing  of  any 
torm  when  tht?  peai*  was  to  eirpire; 


Polj-biiis.  1.  17—20. 
'  Piilvbiii«.  I.  18.  19. 


began  to  fell  their  timber.    But  no  Italian  shipwright    chap. 

knew  how  to  build  the  line-of-battle  ships  of  that  >^:~.^ — ■ 

period,  called  quinqueremee,  and  their  build  was  so   a,c.2bi.  ' 

diffoi-ent  from  that  of  the  triremes,  that  the  one  would  iD'/iraiT" 

not  serve  as  a  model  for  the  other.      Shipwrights  mtl'""" 

,  might  have  been  procured  from  the  king  of  Egypt, 

lut  to  send  thither  would  have  caused  too  great  a 

lelay.  It  happened  that  a  Carthaginian  quinquereme" 

]bad  run  ashore  on  the  Bruttian  coast  when  Appiua 

■Claudius  was  first  crossing  over  to  Sicily,  and  it  was 

rlioted  as  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  Boman  sol- 

diei's  had  taken  a  ship  of  war.     This  quinquereme, 

which  had  probably  been  sent  to  Bomo  as  a  trophy, 

was  now  made  the  shipwrights'  model,  and  a  hundred 

hips  were  built  after  her  pattern,  and  launched  in 

wo  months  after  the  first  felling  of  the  timber". 

Iffhe  seamen,  partly  Boman  proletarians,  or  citizens  of 

ihe  poorest  class,  partly  Etruscans  or  Greeks  from  the 

maritime  state  of  Italy,  were  all  unaccustomed  to  row 

■in  quinquerenies,and  the  Bomans  had  perhaps  never 

■handled  an  oar  of  any  sort.     While  the  ships  were 

building,  therefore,  to  lose  no  time,  the  future  crew  of 

Keach  quinquereme^*  were  ranged  upon  benches  ashore, 

1  the  same  order,  that  to  us  undiscoverable  problem, 

in  which  they  were  hereafter  to  sit  on  board ;  the 

keleustes,  whose  voice  or  call  regulated  the  stroke  in 

the  ancient  galleys,  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 

I  at  his  signal  they  went  through  their  movements,  and 

■learned  to   keep  time  together,  as  if  they  had  been 

fcftctually  afloat.    With  such  ships  and  such  crews  the 

omans  put  to  sea  early  in  the  spring,  to  seek  an  ^^jpJ 


by  a   par^  of  their   cavalir  t 
tkipe  were  locked  up  ir  "■-  ■" 


•  Polybius,  I.   20.      Auctor   de 
Tirig    Illiistrib.  in    Appio    Claud. 

Caudic     "  quinqucremeni     hostiam     tlie  French  cavalry  took  thom  with- 
oapiiB   pedestribuR    cepit."      So    in     oat  any  reBietance. 
the    invMion   of  HoUand   in  1795,         »  Pliny,    Hifltor.    Natur.    XVI. 
Floms,  I"    ^ 


Le^itore  of  » 


h  ibips  of  w 


'  Poljbius,  I.  21. 
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CBAP.  engagement  with  the  fleet  of  the  first  naval  power  ill 
^— ^— ^  the  world. 

A.c.  260,  An  English  readeria  tempted  here  either  to  suspect 
itc  uicisnt  extreme  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  of  the  Roman 
Tice.  inexperience  in  naval  matters,  or  to  entertain  great 

contempt  for  the  fleets  and  sailors  of  the  ancient 
world  altogether.  There  are  no  braver  men  than  the 
Austrians,  but  there  would  be  something  ludicrous  in 
the  idea  of  an  Austrian  fleet,  manned  chiefly  bj  pea- 
sants from  the  inland  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
commanded  by  officers  of  the  land  service,  venturing 
ageneral  action  with  anEnglish  or  American  squadron. 
But  the  accounts  of  these  events  are  trustworthy;  and 
had  the  Romans  encountered  the  Athenian  navy  in 
the  days  of  its  greatness,  inst-ead  of  the  Carthaginian, 
the  result,  in  the  first  years  of  the  war  at  least,  would 
probably  have  been  different.  However,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  naval  sei-vice  of  the  ancient  nations 
was  out  of  all  proportion  inferior  to  their  land  service; 
the  seamen  were  altogether  an  inferior  class,  and  the 
many  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  the 
military  art  on  shore  seemed  never  to  have  reached 
naval  warfare.  Ships  worked  with  oars  were  still 
exclusively  used  as  ships  of  war ;  and  although  the 
use  of  engines,  well  deserving  the  name  of  artillery, 
was  familiar  in  sieges,  yet  it  had  never  been  adopt 
in  Bea-fighta*\  and  the  old  method  of  attempting 
sink  or  disable  an  enemy's  vessel  by  piercing  her  just 
below  the  water  with  the  brazen  beak  affixed  to  every 
ship's  bowa,  was  still  universally  practised.  The 
system  of  fighting,  therefore,  necessarily  brought  the 
ships  close  to  one  another;  and  if  the  fighting  men  on 
one  side  were  clearly  superior  to  those  on  the  other. 


>teM 


^  Vegeti 
PKutnrj    after    tho 


1  lb 0  fourth     tice;   but   1   do  not   recollect    any 
Chrislutn    era,     montion  of  it  sa  enrlj  &b  the  Puuio 


of  artillery  in  seo/-     wan. 
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twarding,  if  it  could  be  effected,  would  ensure  victory,    chap. 

The  fighting  men  in  the  ancient  ships,  as  is  woll  known,  ■ ■ 

were  quite  distinct  from  their  rowers  or  seamen,  and  a.c.  aeo. 
their  proportion  to  these  varied,  as  boarding  was 
more  or  less  preferred  to  manoeuvring.  In  the 
Ionian  revolt,  about  600  B.C.,  we  find  forty  soldiers'" 
employed  on  each  of  the  Chian  ships  out  of  a  crew  of 
200;  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrjeans,  about  seventy 
years  afterwards,  had  nearly  as  many";  but  the 
Athenians,  in  the  most  flourishing  state  of  their  navy, 
had  commonly  uo  more  than  ten.  In  the  quinque- 
remes  now  used,  we  find  the  Romans  employing  on 
one  occasion  300  seamen  and  120  soldiers;  this,  how- 
ever, was  perhaps  something  above  their  usual  propor- 
tion ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  soldiers  on 
board  of  each  ship  were  numerous,  and  if  they  could 
board  tlie  enemy,  their  victory  over  what  Niebuhr 
justly  calls  the  mere  rabble  of  an  African  crew  was 
perfectly  certain. 

The  object  of  the  Romans  was,  therefore,  to  enable  Mictiiw  in- 
tbeir  men  in  every  case  to  decide  the  battle  by  board-  ti>c  Ron,™. 
ing.     For  this  purpose  they  contrived  in  each  ship  ihem'to' 
what  may  be  called  a  long  drawbridge,  thirty-six  feet  .nmj.  ' 
long,  by  four  wide,  with  a  low  parapet  on  each  side  of 
it.     This  bridge  was  attached,  by  a  hole  at  one  end 
of  it,  to  a  mast  twenty-four  feet  high,  erected  on  the 
ship's  prow,  and  the  hole  was  large  and  oblong,  so 
that  the  bridge  not  only  played  freely  all  round  the 
mast,  but  could  bo  drawn  up  so  as  to  lie  close  and 
almost  parallel  to  it,  the  end  of  it  being  hoisted  by  a 
rope  passing  through  a  block  at  the  mast-head,  just 


"  HBrodotoH,  VI.  16.  fi^liting  men  on  board  tlie  Athenian 

^  Thucydidrs,  I.  48.      He    BnjB  shipe  ia  tbe  most  &0Dri»hiiig  state 

that    the  ships    hod   toanj  henty-  of  their  navj  was  no  more  than  ten, 

armed  Boldiers  on  board,  and  manj  appears  from  a  comparJKon  of  aeve- 

Hrehera  and  dartmen,  after  tbo  an-  rul  pasaages  in  Thui^ydides.  II.  'J2. 

cient  tasbion-     That  the  numbur  of  103;  III.  96  ;  and  IV.JB.  lUl. 
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'^xl'*'  ^^  °^^  cuttera'  booms  are  hoisted  bj  wliat  i 
jj;^-^!  the  topping-lift.  The  bridge  was  attached  to  the 
A.C.  360.  mast  at  the  height  of  about  twelve  feet  from  the  deck, 
and  it  had  a  continuation  of  itself,  reaching  down  to 
the  deck,  moving,  I  suppose,  on  hinges",  and  aerving 
as  a  ladder  by  which  it  might  be  ascended.  Playing 
freely  round  the  mast,  and  steered  by  the  rope  above 
mentioned,  the  bridge  was  let  fall  upon  an  enemy's 
ship,  on  whatever  quarter  she  approached;  and,  as  a 
ship's  beak  was  commonly  her  only  weapon,  au  enemy 
ventured  without  fear  close  to  her  broadside  or  her 
stem,  as  if  she  were  there  defenceless.  Wlieo  the 
bridge  fell,  a  strong  iron  spike,  fixed  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  was  driven  home  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  fall 
into  the  deck  of  the  enemy's  ship,  and  held  it  feat; 
and  then  the  soldiers,  in  two  files,  rushed  along  tt,  by 
an  inclined  plane,  down  upon  the  deck  of  the  enemy, 
their  large  shields  and  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  to- 


"  Tliifl  is  the  diflicuU  part  of 
Polybiua's  description,  I.  22,  which 
he  by  no  meanB  makm  very  intelli- 
gible. "  The  Udder  or  bridge  was 
put  roand  the  most  after  the  lirat 
tneWe  fret  of  its  own  length  :"  the 
object  being  appsrentl.v  to  attach  it 
tn  the  mast  at  such  a  height  nbuve 
tbe  deck  as  to  make  it  form  an  in- 
clined plane  down  to  the  deck  of 
the  enemy.  But  qiiIcbs  the  lower 
end  of  the  hwlder  had  been  fiied  to 
the  dock,  the  men  conld  not  have 
ascended  by  it;  and  bad  it  been  all 
one  piece  with  the  upper  part,  the 
moment  the  bridge  was  lowered  lo 
fall  on  the  enemy  b  deck,  the  lower 
part  mast  immediately  have  gone 
up  int«  the  air.  And  of  course  it  is 
absurd  to  Kuppose  that  the  men 
could   have  gone  ujiOD  tho   hridge 


it  and  Om 


b«for. 


it* 


1  the 


ship.  I  can  only  suppose  then  that 
what  PolybiuB  calls  "the  first  twelve 
feet  of  the  ladder."  served  as  a  per- 
manent ascent  fhim  the  deck  to  tbe 
end  of  the  bridge,  where  it  went 
round  the  mast,  and  tliat  it  was  so 


far  distinct  from  the  bridge,  that  it 
remained  in  its  own  plac«  when  the 
bridge  was  lowered,  althuiigfa,  wh«t 
the  bridge  waa  hoistod  u|i  to  lie 
close  to  ^e  mast,  both  it  and  ttw 
bridge  seemed  to  be  a  continai 
of  each  other. 

Folard's   engraving  and   ( 
tion  of  this  machine  are  alU . 

erroneous ;  but  he  mentioDS  a , 

which  well  Ulnstrates  tJie  object  of 
attaching  the  bridge  to  the  mast  at 
a  height  of  twelve  feet  aboTs  tlw 
deck.  "Tlie  Maltese  seu 
says,  ■'  have  been  known  t 
on  the  main-yard  j 
boarding,  and  when  the  a 
on  board  the  enemy,  ( 
is  lowered,  and  the  meq  i 
dropped  one  afier  another  o 
enemy's  deck,"  I  will  noit  •_ 
for  the  truth  of  tbe  stoiy,  but  if 
dentlv  containa  the  same 
boaniing  by  an  inclined  pi 
appears  l^j  have  suggee 
Romans  tbe  arrangement  t 
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gether,  completely  Bheltering  their  flanks  from  the    *'5{'^* 
enemy's  misBiles,  while  the  two  file  leaders  held  their  ^77^-3; 
shields  iu  front  of  them,  and  so  covered  the  bridge  a*^-  ^so- 
lengthways.     So  with  these  bridges  drawn  up  to  their 
masts,  and  exhibiting  a  strange  appearance,  as  the 
regular  masts  were  always  lowered  previously  to  going 
into  action,  the  Roman  fleet  put  to  sea  in  quest  of 
their  enemy. 

It  was  commanded  by  one  of  the  consuls,  Cn.  Cor-  ^J^Jj;^ 
nelius  Scipio",  but  as  he  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  >''«  R"m»n 
■with  seventeen  ships,  in  an  ill-advised  attempt  on  the  """^  °' 
Lipargean  islands,  his  colleague,  C.  Duihus,  the  de- 
scendant probably  of  that  upright  and  moderate  tri- 
bune who  took  so  great  a  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
decemvirs'  tyranny,  was  sent  for  from  his  army  to  con-  1 

duct  the  fleet.     Ho   found  the    Carthaginian    fleet,  1 

under  the  command  of  Hannibal,  the  same  ofiBcer  who 
had  defended  Agrigentum  in  the  late  siege,  ravaging 
the  coast  of  Mylae,  the  modern  Melazzo,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Sicily,  not  far  from  the  Strait  of  Messana. 
The  Carthaginians  advanced  in  the  full  confidence  of 
victory,  and  though  surprised  at  the  masts  and  tackle 
on  the  prows  of  the  Roman  ships,  they  yet  commenced  ; 

the  action  boldly.  But  the  thirty  ships  which  formed 
their  advanced  squadron,  including  that  of  Hannibal 
himself,  were  immediately  grappled  by  the  Roman 
bridges,  boarded,  and  taken.     Hannibal  escaped  in  ' 

his  boat  to  his  main  battle,  which  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing; but  the  disaster  of  their  first  division  startled 
them,  and  when  they  found,  that  even  if  they  ap- 
proached the  Roman  ships  on  their  broadside  or  on 
their  stern,  still  these  formidable  bridges  were  wlieeled  1 

round  and  lowered  upon  them,  they  were  seized  with 
a  panic  and  fled.  The  whole  loss,  including  that  of 
the   advanced  squadron",  amounted    to  about  fifty 

^  PolybioH,  1. 21.  »  PolybiuE,  1. 23.  ^^M 
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CHAP,    sbips  Bunk  or  taken,  and  in  men  to  three  thousand 

^-—- — '  killed  and  seven  thousand  prisoners. 

A.c.afio.'      The  direct   coneequence  of  this  victory  was   the 

ihebiLiiio,    raising  of  the  siege  of  Egesta'',  which  the  Carthagi- 

■iiowed  to    niana  had  well-nigh  reduced  to  extremity,  and  tho 

The  Duiiian  taking  of  Macella  by  assault.     But  its  moral  results 

""  """■       were  far  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  Romans  were  now 

confident  of  success  by  sea  as  well  as  on  shore,  and 

formed  designs  of  wresting  from  the  Carthaginians  all 

their  island  possessions,  Sardinia  and  Corsica  no  less 

than  Sicily.     Duilius,  as  was  to  be  expected,  obtained 

a  triumph,  and  he  was  allowed"  for  the  rest  of  his 

life  to  be  escorted  home  with  torches  borne  before 

I  him,  and  music  playing    whenever  he  went  out  to 

supper,  an  honour  which  he  enjoyed  for  many  years 

afterwards.     A  pillar  also  was  set  up  in  the  forum  to 

commemorate   his    victory,  with  an  inscription    re- 

'  cording  the  amount  of  the  spoil  which  he  had  taken ; 

and  an  ancient  copy  of  this  inscription",  retaining 

the  old  forms  of  the  words,  is  still  preserved,  though 

in  part  illegible. 

i^Tn'si-        '^^"'  events  of  the  three  next  years  may  be  passed 

MwduZ'"  over  briefly.    Towns  were  taken  and  retaken  in  Sicily, 

Md'&lj"    ™"ch  plunder  was  gained,  enormous  havoc  made,  and 

ni».  Coil-    many  bravo  actions"*  performed,  but  with  no  deeislTQ  « 


•  PolybittB 


that  ^9 


i,  I.  24.  emperor  Tiberina,     (Tacitus,  J 

"j   Senectute,   13.     It  II.  49.)      It   in   posaible   that   L__ 

appears  that  this  contiQiiatioii  of  his  eolaum  and  itH  inwriptioQ  may  have 

triumpb   during  hia  wliole  life  was  been  reBtored  in  tlie  rf  ign  of  Aupus- 

bia  own  act,  ana  that  it  was  thought  tna ;  for  the  reatonitlon  of  the  t«m- 

right  and  (iroper,  ai  ho  bod  dono  pie   bad   been   begun  by  him,  and 

inch  good  servite ;  "  quie  sibi   nnllo  was  only  completed  by  hia  anccessor. 
eiemplo   privatus   aunipaerat  i   fan-         "  Such    as   that  iiolile   act  of  a 

turn  lirentiffi  dabat   gloria. "     This  military-  tribune  in  tho  army  of  the 

no  doubt  ia  more  oorrei-t  than  those  consul  A.  Atilius  Calaliniis,  in  the 

other  statements  which  represent  it  year  496,  who  nacrifiiied  hiiCHelfand 

as   an    bononr    specially   I'onferred  a  cohort  cf  400  men  to  cover  the 

upon  him  by  the  senate  or  people.  retreat  of  the  army  out  of  a  dan- 

••  A  temple  of  Janui,  built  by  C.  geroua  defile  in  which  they  bad  been 

Duilina  at  this  time,  was  restorediri  surprised    by    the    enemy.       Cato  _ 

the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  the  compluiiied  of  the  injustice  o 
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result.  Ilarailcar,  one  of  tlie  Carthaginian  generals, 
destroyed  the  town  of  Eryx  and  removed  its  inha-  ^■ 
bitants  to  Drepanum,  a  place  on  the  sea-side  close 
beneath  the  mountain  where  they  had  lived  before, 
and  provided  with  an  excellent  harbour'  .  It  was  not  it 
far  from  LUybaium,  and  these  two  posts,  both  being 
strongly  fortified,  wore  intended  to  be  the  strongholds 
of  the  Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Romans  invaded  Sardinia  and  Corsica'" 
and  carried  off  great  numbers  of  prisoners.  But  as 
they  extended  their  naval  operations  they  unavoidably 
became  acquainted  with  the  violence  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean storms  ;  and  the  terrors  of  the  sea  were  very 
dreadful  to  the  inland  people  of  Italy,  who  were  forced 
to  furnish  seamen  to  man  the  Roman  fleet,  a  service 
utterly  foreign  to  the  habits  of  their  lives.  Thus  in 
the  year  495"  some  Samnites  who  were  waiting  in 
Rome  till  the  fleet  should  be  ready  for  sea,  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with  some  slaves  who  had  been  lately 
carried  oft"  as  captives  from  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  The  seamen, 
however,  of  the  ancient  world  were  always  chosen  from 


tune  which  hud  eiven  so  Hcaotr  a 
■hare  a(  fame  to  this  tribuue,  wLiie 
LeonidnB,  lor  an  act  of  no  greater 
hcroUm,  bad  acquired  sach  undying 
glory.  In  &rt,  the  tribnnc's  Tery 
name  ii  nncertain,  for  n-e  find  the 
Mtion  Bflcriljod  to  three  difTereot 
persons.     See  A.  Gellius,  III.  7.  nbo 

Siotea  at  length  the  »«sage  of  the 
rigineH   in   which   Cato   described 
the  action. 

"  Diodom*,  Fragm.  Hoeschol. 
XXIII.  9.     Zonara*,  VIII.  11. 

»■  Zonaras,  VIII.  11.  Poljbiiw, 
I.  24.  The  Faati  Capitolitii  record 
L.  Soipiu's  triumph  over  the  Snr- 
diuians  and  Corsli'HnB  in  the  year 
4SW,  that  IB,  according  to  the  com- 
mon reckoning,  406 ;  and  they  re- 
cord also  a  triumph  of  C.  Sulpidua 
over   the   SardinmnB    in    the   year 


The  Lucius  Scipio  who 
triumphed  over  the  CorsiciuiH  was 
the  son  of  the  L,  Scipio  who  was 
defeated  by  the  GauU  in  the  third 
Somnitewar.  His  epit*ph  has  been 
preserved,  as  well  as  his  father's, 
and  it  telle  of  him,  how  "  ho  won 
Corsica  and  the  uty  of  Alerin." 
Aleria  is  the  Alalia  of  Herodotus, 
an  old  Ureek  colony  Ibundcd  by  the 
Phoaeans  when  they  fied  irom  the 
generals  of  Cynis. 

"  Zonaras,  XIII.  11.  Scipio  on 
hie  return  from  Corsica  in  195  had 
encountered  a  violent  etorm,  and 
built  a  ttmpte  to  the  powers  of  the 
weather,  in  gratitude  for  his  esnipc 
from  deetruvtion.  This  ie  noticed 
in  his  epitiiph,  "  Dedit  tempestati- 
buB  tede  merito,"  and  also  by  Ovid 
in  his  Faati. 
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the  poorest  classes  of  freemen,  and  their  making  c 
r  mon  cause  with  the  slaves  showed  at  once  that  their 
-  attempt  had  nothing  of  the  character  of  a  national 
revolt.     In  fact,  their  own  Samnite  commander  in- 
formed the  Roman  government  of  their  conspiracy, 
which  was  thus  prevented  and  punished.     The  higher 
classes  in  the  allied  states,  who  served  as  soldiers, 
liked  the  war  probably  as  much  as  the  Romans  did ; 
and  with  one  doubtfol    exception",  we  read  of  no 
symptoms  of  disaffection  to  Rome  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  war. 
'"      Besides  their  expeditions  to  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
!»■  and  their  naval  co-operation  with  the  consular  armies 
engaged  in  Sicily,  the  Romans  gained  an  advantage 
over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  year  497,  off  the 
Liparsean  islands",  for  which  the  consul  C.  Atilius 
obtained  like  Duiliug  a  naval  triumph. 
*-      This  success,  although  in  itself  very  indecisive,  yet 
encouraged  the  Romans  to  attempt  operations  on  a 
far  grander  scale,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa. 
•8-  Great  efforts  were  made  during  the  winter,  and  a 
fleet  of  330  ships  waa  prepared",  manned  by  nearly 
100,000  seamen,  exclusive  of  the  soldiers  or  Bghting 
men.     This  vast  number  could  scarcely  have  been 
furnished  either  by  Rome  itself  or  its  Italian  allies  ; 
but  the  thousands  of  captives  carried  off  from  Corsica 
and  Sardinia,  or  from  the  cities  of  Sicily,  no  doubt 
were  largely  employed  as  galley-slaves  ;  and  if  they 
worked  in  chains,  as  is  most  probable,  the  free  rowers 

"  Poljbiia*  »ay«  that  in   495  or  anpear  that  these  were  \he  Italian 

496,  the  ollicM  quAirellvd  with   the  nihea   of  Gome,  and   it  is  possible 

Romans  in  Sicily,  coimilaiiiing  that  that  they  may  have  been  the   Ma- 
"     "  e  field  were  n  ' 


sufficiently  acknowledged,  and  that 
they  eotiBuquently  eneamped  apart 
from  the  Romans,  and  were  attacked 
in  Iboir  separate  position  by  the 
Carthaginian  general,  and  cut  to  120  fighting 
pieces,    1.    24.     But    it    docs    not 


*  Polyhius,  I.  25.  Fasti  Capito- 
ini.    Zonaras,  VIII.  13. 

"  PolyhiuB,  I.  26.  Each  Roman 
ihip  had  on  board  300  n 
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wlio  were  in  the  ships  with  them  wouM  be  a  sufficient 
guard  to  deter  them  from  mutiny.  The  two  consuls  ^"^'^^ 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  L.  Manlius  Vulao  and  Q.  -*>^-  ^ss. 
C^edicius;  but  Q.  Caedicius  died  soon  after  he  came 
into  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  AtiJius  Reguhis. 
The  two  consular  armies  had  apparently  wintered  in 
Sicily ;  for  the  fleet  sailed  through  the  Strait  of  Mes- 
sana,  doubled  Cape  Pachynus  *',  and  took  the  legions 
on  board  at  Benomus,  a  small  place  on  the  southern 
coast  between  Gela  and  Agrigentum.  Porty  thousand 
men  were  here  embarked,  and  the  Carthaginians,  who 
had  assembled  a  still  larger  fleet  of  three  hundred 
and  6fty  ships,  had  already  crossed  over  to  Lilybfeum, 
and  from  thence,  advancing  eastward  along  the  Sici- 
lian coast,  were  arrived  at  Heraclea  Minoa,  and  were 
ready  to  give  the  Romans  battle.  Both  consuls  were 
on  board  the  Roman  fleet ;  the  Carthaginians  were 
commanded  by  Hanuo,  who  had  been  defeated  at 
Agrigentum  during  the  siege  of  that  town,  and  by 
Hamilcar,  who  had  so  lately  founded  Drepanura. 

The  Roman  fleet  at  Ecnomus  contained  l-W.OOO  h*ttlbo» 
men,  while  less  than  20,000    British  seamen  weroncftniof 
engaged  at  Trafalgar.     Yet  it  is  not  only  in  our  gene-  gminn  oeei 
ration,  when  Trafalgar  and  its  consequences  are  fresh  t™iof°" 
in  our  memory,  that  its  fame  will  surpass  a  hundred-  '"'' 
fold  the  fame  of  the  battle  of  Ecnomus.     For  the 
twenty-seven  ships  which  Nelson  commanded  at  Tra- 
falgar, by  crushing  the  naval  force  of  France,  changed 
the  destiny  of  all  Europe  ;  whilst  the  three  hundred 
and  thirty  ships  which  fought  at  Ecnomus  produced 
onlyabrief  result,  which  within  five  years  was  no  more 
perceivable.     A  fleet  that  could  be  built  in  a  few 
months  was  no  irreparable  loss  if  destroyed  ;  and  the 
poor  slaves  who  worked  at  the  oar  might  be  replaced 
by  the  plunder  of  the  next  campaign.     The  battle  of 

"  Poljbiui..  T.  25. 
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ituer 
fleet. 


tnua  was  obstinately  contested,  but  at  last  tl 
-  Romans  were  completely  victorious.  Tlieylosttwenty- 
■  four  ships",  in  which  not  more  than  2880  soldiers 
could  have  perished,  if  we  suppose,  what  really  hap- 
pened, that  not  a  man  was  picked  up  by  tho  other 
ships  ;  but  they  destroyed  thirty  of  the  enemy's  fleet, 
and  took  sixty-four  with  alt  their  crews.     The 
thaginians  with  the  rest  of  their  ships  made  all  spi 
to  reach  Carthage,  that  they  might  be  still  in  time 
defend  their  country  against  the  expected  invasioi 
mult      The  way  to  Africa  was  now  open,  and  the  consuls' 
a.     after  having  victualled  theu*  ships  with  more  than 
,  and  their  usual  supplies,  as  they  knew  not  what  port  would 
ho"'  nest  receive  them,  prepared  to  leave  the  coast  of 
Sicily  and  to  cross  the  open  sea  to  an  unknown  world. 
The  soldiers,  and  even  one  of  the  mihtary  tribunes, 
murmured";  they  had  been  kept  from  home  during 
one  whole  winter,  and  now  they  were  to  be  carried  to 
a  strange  country,  into  the  very  stronghold  of  their 
enemy's  power,  to  a  land  of  scorching  heat,  and  in- 
fested with  noisome  beasts  and  monstrous  serpents", 
such  as  all  stories  of  Africa  had  told  them  of,  E^idus, 
it  is  said,   threatened  the  tribune  with  death,  and 
forced  the  men  on  board.     The  fleet  did  not  keep 
together,  and  thirty  ships  reached  the  African  sh«|^ 

*'  Poljbiua,  I.  27,  88.  many  other  crestnres  beridcs,"    ^H 

«  PoljbiuB.  I.  29.  191.     This  deBcriptioD   i«   TtrjS 

**  Florua,  II.  2.  morkable.  futlowitig,   m   it  doe^H 

*'  "  Libya  to  the  weet  of  the  take  detailed  and  most  eiaot  KCConi^^H 

TritAnix,"  that  is,  the  preeent  pa«ha-  onlj  of  all  the  African  tribal  on  ^| 

lik  of  Tunis,  the  ancient  tamtorv  of  «mst  from  Egypt 'to  the  lesaer  4|H 

Carthage,  "  is  very  hilly,"  aayg  He-  tis,  but  also  of  those  ia  tbe  ititM^I 

rodotns,     "and     overgrown     with  But  the  Carthaginian  terrihwjr^B 

woodn,  and  full  of  wild  besstii.     For  rendered  »o  inacoesaible  to  fbnl^H 

here  an  tkemonif rout  terpenlt,  and  em,  that  all  sorts  of  eiaf^gonU^H 

the  lione.amt  the  elephants,  and  the  nnti  fablenwere  cirmlat«d  rMpee^H 

bean,  and  tbe  aaps,  and  the  asses  it.    Herodotus  avea\s  to  hava  kD^H 

irith  boms,  and  tlie  dog-beads,  and  nothing  of  its  fertility,  but  onli^l 

the  creaturoB  with  no  beadx,  whose  its  woods  and  its  wild  bcaatO^I 

eve*  are  in  their  breasts,  at  least  a»  terrors  of  which  the  Caitliwild^| 

the  Libyans  say,  and  thn  wild  mm  no  doubt  purposely  magnified      ^| 

■nd  the  wild  women,  and  a  great  ^U 

I 
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unsupported  '*,  and  might  have  been  destroyed  before  chap. 
the  arrival  of  the  rest,  had  not  the  Carthaginians  in  '— ^ — ' 
theii"  confusion  neglected  their  opportunity.  When  a.c.  2S6. 
the  whole  fleet  was  re-assembled  under  the  headland 
of  Hermes,  Cape  Bon,  they  stood  to  the  southward 
along  the  coast,  and  disembarked  the  legions  near  the 
place  Galled  Aspia  or  Clypea",  in  English,  shield;  a 
fortress  biiUt  by  Agathocles  about  fifty  years  before, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  its  walls  forming  a  circle 
upon  the  top  of  a  conical  hill.  They  immediately 
drew  their  ships  up  on  the  beach,  after  the  ancient 
manner,  and  secured  them  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ; 
and  having  taken  Clypea,  and  despatched  messengers 
to  Rome  with  the  news  of  their  success,  and  to  ask  for 
further  instructions,  they  began  to  march  into  the 
country ;  and  the  ravages  of  forty  thousand  men  were 
spread  far  and  wide  over  that  district  which,  for  its 
richness  and  flourishing  condition,  was  unmatched 
probably  in  the  world. 

From  Cape  Bon,  the  Hermean  headland,  the  Afri-  n«(T[pti(m 
can  coast  runs  nearly  north  and  south  for  as  much  as  n^  .™ih^r 
three  degrees  of  latitude  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  om  comoi 
Lesser Syrt is.  Thiswasthemoatbighly-prizedcountry  ho™  rc- 
of  the  Carthaginian  dominion,  filled  with  their  towns,  S!  Afri^*'^' 
and  covered  with  the  villas  of  their  wealthier  citizens. 
In  their    old  commercial  treaties  **  with  Rome  no 
Roman  vessel  was  allowed  to  approach  this  coast ; 
they  wished  to  keep  it  hidden  from  every  foreigner, 
that  its  surpassing  richness  might  not    tempt   the 
spoiler.     Here  grew  those  figs,  which  Cato  the  censor 
showed  in  the  Roman  senate,  to  prove  how  the  iruits 
of  Italy  were  outdone  by  those  of  Africa ;  and  here 
grew  those  enormous  harvests  of  com  which  in  later 

"  Diixlonu,      Fragm.      Tatiow.     p.  834 
XXIII.  3.  "See  Polybitu,  III.  22, 23. 

w  P,.ljbiua,  1. 29.    StrabQ,XVn. 
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times**  constantly  fed  the  people  of  Rome.  But  m 
.  the  aspect  of  the  country  resembled  the  approach  to 
■  Genoa,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  or  even  the 
most  ornamented  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
above  London.  Everywhere  were  to  be  seen  single 
houses  '•  standing  in  the  midst  of  vineyards,  and  olive- 
grounds  and  pastures  ;  for  as  in  Judea  ia  its  golden 
days,  every  drop  of  rain  was  carefully  preserved  in 
tanks  or  cisterns  on  the  high  grounds,  and  a  plentiful 
irrigation  spread  life  and  freshness  on  every  side,  even 
under  the  burning  sun  of  Africa.  On  such  a  land  the 
hungry  soldiers  of  the  Roman  army  were  now  let  loose 
without  restraint.  Villas  were  ransacked  and  burnt, 
cattle  and  horses  were  driven  off  in  vast  numbers,  and 
twenty  thousand  persons,  many  of  them  doubtless 
the  highest  condition,  and  bred  up  in  all  the  enjoj 
ments  of  domestic  peace  and  affluence,  were  carried' 
away  as  slaves.  This  havoc  continued  for  several 
weeks,  till  the  messengers  sent  from  Rome  returned 
with  the  senate's  orders.  One  of  the  consuls  ",  with 
one  consular  army  and  forty  ships,  was  to  remain  in 
Africa ;  the  other  was  to  retiu-n  homo  with  tho 
second  consular  army,  the  fleet,  and  the  plunder. 
L.  Manlius  accordingly  embarked,  and  arrived  safely 
at  Rome  with  his  division  of  the  army,  and  with  the* 
spoil.  M.  Regulus,  with  15,000  foot  and  500  ho] 
was  left  in  Afi-ica. 
1       The  defenceless  state  of  the  country,  and  the  ap- 

duted  the  productiveriesa  of  AAin 
ID  modem  bmes,  but  still  the  anil  a 
dfiBCribed  at  extremely  fertile.  Sir 
G.  Templo  pouiit«!  ninety-BBTen 
shoots  or  utallu  on  a  single  plant  of 
barte]',  which  v/na  bj  no  means  odb 
of  the  largest  in  the  field  -,  he  «u 
BBfiared  that  plants  were  often  <H>en 
with  three  hundred.  Eicanioo* 
the  MeditarrsJieftn,  Vol.  II.  pa 


'"1 


**  Horace's  oipressioDB  are  well 
known.  "  Frumenti  qunntum  metit 
Africa,"  "quicquid  do  Libycis  ver- 
ritai-  tireii<,  Jtc.  See  also  Tacitus, 
Annal.  XU.  43. 

*"  See  the  desci'iption  of  this 
country  as  it  appeared  to  the  sol- 
diem  of  AgBthocles.  Diudoma,  XX. 
8.  The  irrigation  is  especially  no- 
ticed, (ToXXui'  iiaTcar  9uu;(rFni^n>i' 
KoX  ndvra  T6rrfty  ap&tvAvrifiv,  It  is 
Qxe  neglect  of  this  which  hm  so  re- 


108. 
•'  Polybiu*,  I.  2 
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parent  helpleBsneas  of  the  Carthaginian  government, 
seemed  to  have  encouraged  the  Roman  senate  to  hope 
that  a  single  consular  army  might  at  any  rate  be  able 
to  maintain  its  gi-ound  and  harass  the  enemy,  even  if  1 
it  could  not  force  them  to  submiesion.  And  the  ex- 
ample of  Agathocles,  who  during  four  years  had  set 
the  power  of  Carthage  at  defiance,  no  doubt  increased 
their  confidence.  The  incapacity  of  the  Carthaginian 
government  and  generals  was  enough  indeed  to  em- 
bolden the  Romans.  Their  array,  strong  in  cavalry 
and  elephants,  kept  on  the  hills  ",  where  neither  could 
act,  and  were  attacked  and  defeated,  and  their  camp 
taken  by  the  Romans.  Regulus  then  overran  tlie 
whole  country  without  opposition;  the  Romans" 
boasted  that  be  took  and  plundered  more  than  threo 
hundred  walled  villages  or  towns,  but  none  of  these 
deserved  the  name  of  a  fortified  place ;  and  even 
Tunes  "  itself,  within  twenty  miles  of  Carthage,  fell 
into  their  hands  with  little  resistance.  Here  Regulua 
estabhshed  his  head-quarters,  and  here  he  seems  to 
have  remained  through  the  winter  ". 

MeanwhUe,  to  increase  the  distress  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, the  Numidiana  '*,  or  the  roving  tribes  of  the 
interior,  then  as  now  always  ready  to  attack  and 
plimder  the  civilized  settlers  of  the  sea-coast,  joined 
the  Romans,  and,  like  the  Cossacks,  being  most  ex- 
pert in  such  desultory  and  plundering  warfare,  they 
outdid  the  Romans  in  their  devastations.  From  all 
quarters  fugitives  from  the  country  crowded  into  Car- 
thage, and  it  was  feared  that  the  city  would  be  unable 
to  feed  BO  great  a  multitude  as  were  now  confined 
■within  its  walls.     Alarm  and  distress  prevailed,  and 


\":z"' 


*'  PolvbiuB.  I.  a 

"  Fitffiw.  n.  2. 

"  PoljbiuB.  I.  31 


«  Zonarw.  VIII.  13. 
"  Polybimt,     I.     31.     DiodorUB, 
Pngm.  Vatiisan.  XX1II.4. 
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the  council  of  elders  sent  three  of  it3  own  member! 
to  the  Roman  consul  to  sue  for  peace. 

Regulus,  like  Fabriciusand  Curius,  was  in  his  own 
country  a  poor  man;  it  is  a  well-known  story"  that 
.  he  complained  of  the  loss  which  his  small  portion  of 
land  must  sustain  from  his  absence,  and  that  the 
^  senate  promised  to  maintain  his  wife  and  children  till 
°  his  return.  Such  a  man's  head  could  not  but  be  turned 
by  his  present  position,  when  the  plunder  of  Africa 
had  given  him  the  power  of  acquiring  riches  beyond 
all  his  conceptions,  and  when  the  noblest  citizens  of 
the  wealthiest  state  in  the  world  came  as  supphants  to 
his  head-quarters.  Ho  treated  them  with  the  insolence 
shown  by  some  of  the  French  generals  during  the 
revolution  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  old  sovereigns  a 
Europe.  Carthage  "  must  evacuate  Sicily  and  Sai 
dinia,  ransom  all  her  own  prisoners,  and  give  up  with! 
out  ransom  all  those  whom  she  had  taken  from  tin 
Romans ;  must  make  good  all  the  expenses  of  tb 
war,  and  pay  a  yearly  contribution  besides;  above  all, 
she  nmst  follow  wherever  the  Romans  should  lead,  and 
make  neither  alliance  nor  war  without  their  consent; 
she  must  not  send  to  sea  more  than  a  single  ship  ( 
war  on  her  own  account,  but  if  the  Romans  require) 
her  aid  she  must  send  them  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships. 
TheCarthaginian  ambaesadors  protested  againstternas 
so  extravagant.  "  Men  who  are  good  for  any  thing," 
rephed  Regulua,  "  should  either  conquer,  or  submit  to 
their  betters"."  And,  with  threatening  and  insolent 
expressions  to  the  ambassadors  personally,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  gone  with  all  speed  from  the  Roman  camp, 

"  Auctor   de  Viris   IlluBtriH.   in  had  sealed  up  the  eatos  of  Cartlwga 

E^iil.     VaW.  Maxim.  VI.  4,  5  8.  by  the  terror  of  lita  arms."     Zon*- 

w  Uinn   CiissiuB,    Fra^in.   Vntn.  ros,  VIII.  13. 

CXLVIII.     Regulus  wiw  so  elated  "  Diodorus,      Fntgm 

hj   hia    auocessea,    that    he    wmte  XXIII.  4. 
home  to  the  senate  tA  say  that  "  he 
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Tlie  council  of  elders  called    together  the    great    *^hap. 
council  on  this  emergency  "  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  'rTTfT^ 
the  aristocracy  of  Carthage  with  one  voice  rejected      *S9. 
conditions  so  intolerable.  But  great  was  the  danger,      26S- 
and  great  the  general  alarm.     The  gods  were  to  be  nre  rejected, 
propitiated  by  no  common  sacrificea,  and  those  horrid 
offerings  to  Moloch,  which  had  been  made  when  Aga- 
thocles  was  threatening  Carthage  with  ruin,  were  now 
again  repeated.     The  figure  of  the  god  stood  with 
outstretched  arms  to  receive  his  victims  ;  youngchil- 
dren  of  the  noblest  families  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  image,  and  from  thence  rolled  off  into  a  furnace 
which  burnt  before  him.     Nor  were    there  wanting 
those  who  with  something  of  a  better  spirit  threw 
themselves  into  the  fire,  willing  to  pay  with  their  own 
lives  the  atonement  for  their  country. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  an  officer  returned  *'  x«n'ii'p(™«. 
who  had  been  sent  to  Greece  to  engage  Greek  soldiers  «"Wicr,i.r- 
of  fortune  in  the  Carthaginian  service.    Among  others  '■'<t'  *«i 
he  brought  with  him  a  Spartan  named  Xanthippus,  a  oiwrnium 
man  who  had  been  trained  in  his  country's  discipline,  tiuginuat 
and  had  added  to  it  much  of  actual  military  experience. 
He  might  have  fought  with  Acrotatus  against  Pyrrhua 
in  that  gallant  defence  of  Sparta  :  and  in  all  UkeUhood 
he  had  followed  king  Areus  "  to  Athens  to  save  the 
city  from  the  dominion  of  Antigonua,  when  Sparta 
and  Athens  fought  for  the  last  time  side  by  side  in 
defence  of  the  independence  of  Greece.  Xanthippus" 


"  PoljbioB,  I.  31,  Diodoraa, 
Fragm.  Vatican.  XXIII.  4.  And 
I'ur  a  partianlBr  description  of  the 
humiui  encrificeB  offered  in  suck 
cmi'Tvi^ncieB,  see  Dicxlorus,  XX.  H. 

"  Pol.vbiuB,  I.  32.  Some  years 
altcrwaras,  nhea  Ptolemy  Euergetn 
overran  the  whola  kingdom  of  8o- 
lenotu  CallinicQB,  he  committed  his 
conqurets  beyond  the  Euphrates  t<j 
the  care  of  "  Saittipput,  one  of  bin 


two  )^eralB-ia-chie£"  Jerome,  in 
Daniel  xi.  9.  Could  this  Xwitippna 
or  Xanthippiia  be  the  conqueror  of 
BeguliiH.  wbose  glnry  in  Africa  re- 
commended him  to  the  notice  of 
the  king  of  Egjpt  after  bis  return 
from  CartJiage,  eo  that  he  becams  a 
general  in  the  Egyptian  srmici? 

•■  See  JuBtin,  XXVI.  2.  Pbm*. 
niaB.  in.B.§3. 

"  Polj-biiw,  I.  32. 
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condemned  the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginian 
!  in  the  strongest  terms;  his  reputation  gave  weight  to 
Ilia  words;  the  government  eent  for  him,  and  he  so  jus- 
tified his  opinion  and  explained  so  clearly  the  causes 
of  their  defeats,  that  they  entrusted  him^vith  the  direc- 
tion of  their  forces.  Hope  was  already  rekindled  ; 
but  when  he  reviewed  the  soldiers  without  the  walls, 
and  made  thera  go  through  the  movements  which 
were  best  fitted  to  meet  the  peculiar  tactic  of  the  Ro- 
mans, loud  shouts  burst  from  the  ranks,  and  there 
was  an  universal  cry  to  be  led  out  to  battle.  Tho 
generals  of  the  Commonwealth  did  not  hesitate  to 
comply,  and  although  they  had  no  more  than  12,000 
foot,  yet  relying  on  their  cavalry,  four  thousand  in 
number,  and  on  their  elephants,  amounting  to  no 
fewer  than  a  hundred,  they  boldly  marched  out,  and 
no  longer  keeping  the  high  grounds,  encamped  in  tho 
open  plain,  and  thus  checked  at  once  the  devastation 
of  the  country. 

Regnlus  was  obliged  to  risk  a  battle  ",  for  as  soon 
as  he  ceased  to  be  master  of  the  field,  his  men  would 
be  destitute  of  provisions.  He  encamped  within  little 
more  than  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  and  the  sight  of  the 
Roman  legions,  so  long  victorious,  made  the  resolution 
of  the  Carthaginian  generals  waver.  But  the  soldiers 
were  clamorous  for  battle,  and  Xanthippus  urged  the 
generals  not  to  lose  the  precious  opportunity.  They 
yielded,  and  requested  him  to  form  tho  army  on  his 
own  plan.  Accordingly,  he  placed  his  cavalry  on  tho 
flanks,  together  with  some  of  the  hght-armed  merce- 
naries, slingers  perhaps  from  the  Balearian  islam 
and  archers  ft'om  Crete.  The  heavy-armed  me: 
naries,  we  know  not  of  what  nation,  whether  Gauls,  at 
Spaniards,  or  Greeks,  or  a  mixed  band  of  all,  were  on 
the  right  in  the  line  of  battle ;  the  Africans,  with  somo 

*•  Polj-biuB,  I.  33. 
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Carthaginian  citizens  were  on  the  left  and  centre ;    '^^fj- 
the  whole  line  being  covered  by  the  elephants,  which  Tjrb~m 
formed  a  single  rank  at  Bome  distance  in  advance.      ^^ 
The  Romans  were  in  their  usual  order,  their  cavalry      ais. 
on  the  wings,  and  their  velites  or  light-armed  troops 
in  advance  of  the  heavy-armed  soldiers  ;  but  their  line 
was  formed  of  a  greater  depth  than  usual,  to  resist 
the  elephants'  charge. 

When  the  signal  was  given, the  Carthaginian  cavalry  ^"^  ""^'r 
and  elephants  immediately  advanced,  and  the  Romans,  'h™,   rb- 
clashing  their   pila  against    the  iron    rima  of  their  uken  pii- 
shields,  and  cheering  loudly,  rushed  on  to  meet  them.       '       J 
The  left  wing  passing  by  the  right  of  the  line  of  ele-  I 

phants,  attacked  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries  and  I 

routed  them;  Xanthippus  rode  up  to  rally  them",  I 

threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  fought  amongst  I 

them  as  a  common  soldier.     Meantime  his  cavalry  had  I 

flwept  the  Roman  and  Italian  horse  from  the  field,  and  I 

then  charged  the  legions  on  the  roar ;  while  the  ele-  I 

phants,  driving  the  vetltes  before  them  into  the 
interval  of  the  maniples,  broke  into  the  Roman  main 
battle,  and  with  irresistible  weight  and  strength  and 
fary  trampled  under  foot  and  beat  down  and  dispersed  2 

the  bravest.  If  any  forced  their  way  forwards  through  j 

the  elephants'  line,  they  were  received  by  the  Cartha-  I 

ginian  infantry,  who  being  fresh  and  in  unbroken  I 

order  presently  cut  them  to  pieces.     Two  thousand  I 

men  of  the  left  of  the  Roman  array  escaped  after  they  I 

had  driven  the  mercenaries  to  their  camp,  and  found  I 

that  all  was  lost  behind  them.    Regulus  himself,  with  I 

500  more,  fled  also  from  the  rout,  but  was  pursued,  I 

overtaken,  and  made   prisoner.      The   rest  of  the  I 

Roman  army  was  destroyed  to  a  man  on  the  field  of  I 

battle.  1 

The  few  fugitives  from  the  left  wing  made  their  Beioieingi 

.  .,.  „  »tCorlb«Mj 

.  »  DjCNlonis,  Fragm.  Yulu:  XXIII.  6. 
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escape  toClypea;  Tunes  it  seemswas  lost  immediat 
aad  except  Clypea,  the  Romaus  did  not  retain  a  foot 
'■  of  ground  in  Africa.  We  have  no  Carthau^inian 
historian  to  describe  the  triumphant  return  of  thu 
victorious  army  to  Carthage ;  how  the  lioniaD  prison- 
ers and  Regulua,  lately  so  insolent,  were  led  through 
the  streets  bound  and  half  naked ;  how  the  bands  of 
noble  citizens  met  at  their  public  tables,  sworn  com- 
panions and  brethren  to  each  other  in  peace  and  war, 
and  remembered  with  joyfiil  tears  their  comrades  who 
had  fallen;  how  the  whole  city  was  full  of  festiWty", 
and  every  temple  was  crowded  by  wives  and  mothers 
offering  their  thanksgiving  for  this  great  deliverance. 
The  feasting,  after  the  Carthaginian  manner,  con- 
tinued deep  into  the  night;  but  other  sounds  and 
other  fires  than  those  of  revelry  and  rejoicing  were  to 
be  seen  and  heard  amid  the  darkness ;  the  fires  of 
Moloch  again  were  blazing,  and  some  of  tlie  bravesl 
of  the  prisoners  were  burnt  alive  as  a  thank-offering. 
Xanthippus,  crowned  with  glory",  and,  no  doubt 
richly  rewarded,  returned  to  Greece  soon  after  his 
victory,  before  admiration  and  gratitude  had  time 
be  changed  to  envy.  Clypea  was  besieged,  but 
Roman  garrison  held  out  desperately,  and  the  sei 
no  sooner  learned  the  disaster  of  their  army,  than 
sent  a  fleet  to  bring  off  the  survivors.     The  Cai 


•*  Poljbius,  I.  36.      For  the  de-  viclorj,  because  it  appeius  Irom 

scription  of  the  Carthaginian  hunmn  Fasti  Capitolini,  that  thej  wei 

aacrificet  atler  a  victory,  see  Diodo-  codbuIh  when   the;   obLnined 

ruB,  XX.  6S.  triumpli.     But  it  in  more  pr 

*'  PolybiuB,  1. 86.     Niehuhr  sup-  that   they  were  Ixilh   etnp 

pose*   that   ReguluH   was    defeated  proconBuIs   in   Sicilj    for 

bjwurdB   the   end   of   the   coDsuiar  year  after  their  cansulship, 

Tear  490,  so  that  the  sea-fight  off  that    their    triumph    iras 

Clypea  took  place  early  In  the  con-  Zonaran   says    expreaaljr   Utat 

BuUriip   uf   Cn.   Comeliua    and   A.  were  conBuIa  when  tliet  were 

Atilius,  that  is,  iti  the  consular  year  out  to  bring  off  thi'  gamaon  ofJ 

600.     Hii  thinks  that  Ser.  Fulviua  pea,  and  we  can  lianlly  exteodi 

and   M,  fmiUua  were  already  pro-  operationsof  Regulua  in  Afriok' 

cQiiaula,  when  they  obtained   their  period  ofa  year  aud  b  half. 
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ginians  dreading  a  secsond  invaaion,  raised  a  fleet  to    ^^■ 
meet  the  enemy  at  sea,  but  the  number  of  their  ships  ^^^r-^ 
was  greatly  inferior,  and  they  were  completely  defeated.  A,c.'33fi. 
The  Romans,  however,  had  no  intention  of  landing 
again  in  Africa ;  so  total  a  destruction  of  their  whole 
army  impressed  them  with  a  dread  of  the  enemy's  ele- 
phants, which  they  could  not  for  a  long  time  shake 
off :  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  on  board 
the  garrison  of  Clypea,  and  sailed  back  to  Sicily. 

The  Romans  had  now  for  five  years  sent  fleets  to  Th«fleni« 
sea,  and  had  as  yet  had  little  experience  of  its  terrors.  i^wn.°"B 
This  increased  their  natural  confidence,  and  they  ^nrsi 
thought  that  Romans" might  sail  at  any  season,  and''''' 
that  it  was  only  cowardice  which  was  resti-ained  by 
pretended  signs  of  bad  weather.  So,  in  the  month  of 
July,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  their  pilots,  they  per- 
sisted in  coasting  homewards  along  the  southern  coast 
of  Sicily,  at  the  very  time  when  violent  gales  from 
the  south  and  south-west  make  that  coast  especially 
peiilous.  The  fleet  was  off  Caraarina  when  the  storm 
came  on,  and  taught  the  Romans  that  fair-weather 
seamen maymistakeignorantpresumption  for  corn-age. 
Above  260  ships  were  wrecked,  which  must  have  had 
on  board  78,000  seamen,  without  counting  the  sol- 
diers, who  were  probably  at  least  as  many  as  25,000, 
and  the  whole  coast  from  CamarLua  to  Pachynus 
was  covered  with  wrecks  and  bodies.  The  men" 
who  escaped  to  shore  were  most  kindly  relieved  by 
Hiero,  who  fed  and  clothed  them,  and  conveyed  them 
to  Messana. 

This  great  disaster  encouraged  the  Carthaginians  ^'"■■''S': 
to  redouble  their  efforts  in  Sicily.     Carthalo,  an  able  geniuni  ro- 

"  Folybius,  I.  37.  crufiaro  Ka\  t&  SKoya  nai  ro  ivviyta 

"  Diodorus,     Fragm.    HoCBcliel.  iKtiure.     ra  akoya  must  bere  nivun 

XXIII.  14.     Tbo  Uogonge  of  tlicae  "  the  honea"  wfiicb  !«  the  oonnnoii 

fragmonti  must  aunly  be  very  mo-  meBoiiij;  of   the   word   in   mojeru 

'  r  Id  this  passage  Uie  writer  Greek,  but    no  writer    of  the  Au- 

.t  along  the  whole  const,  to  guetan  age  would  have  so  used  it. 
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and  active  ofBcor",  immediately  recovered  AgrigeSS*^ 

-  turn,  and  Hasdrubal  was  sent  over  with  140  elephants, 
■    to  take  the  chief  command  of  all  the  Carthaginian 

-  forces  in  the  island.  But  the  Romans,  with  indomi- 
table spirit,  fitted  out  a  new  fleet  of  220  ships  in  the 
space  of  three  months  ;  and  the  consuls  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  A,  Atilius  and  Cn.  Cornelius,  crossing  over 
to  Measana,  and  there  being  joined  by  the  remnant  of 
the  other  fleet  which  had  escaped  the  storm,  sailed 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  took  Cephalcedium, 
and  although  obliged  by  Carthalo  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Drepanum,  yet  they  besieged  and  took  the  important 
town  of  Panormus,  obtained  a  sura  of  nearly  470 
talents  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  could  afford 
to  pay  the  stipulated  ransom,  and  sold  13,000  of  the 
poorer  class  as  slaves.  A  garrison  was  left  in  Panor- 
mus, and  several  other  smaller  places  revolted  also  to 
the  Bomans. 

II.  For  this  service  Cn.  Cornelius  justly  obtained  a 
triumph".  But  we  are  surprised  to  find  the  same 
honour  bestowed  on  one  of  his  successors,  C.  Sempro- 
nius  BlsBsus,  For  Sempronius  and  his  colleague,  On. 
Servilius  Csepio",  having  carried  their  fleet  over  to 
the  coast  of  Al'rica,  made  some  descents  and  plundered 
the  country  near  the  sea,  but  were  able  to  efiect  no- 
thing of  importance  ;  and  after  having  been  obliged 
to  throw  all  their  plunder  overboard  to  enable  their 
ships  to  float  over  the  shallows  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
they  were  finally,  when  sailing  across  from  Panormus 
to  the  Lucanian  coast,  overtaken  by  another  storm, 
which  wrecked  more  than  160  of  their  ships.  Upon 
this  the  Romans  resolved  to  tempt  the  sea  no  more, 
and  to  keep  only  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  to  supply  their 


'•  Biodorus,     Fragni.    Hoeschel. 
"*a.  14.     Polybios,  I.  38. 
Vrti  CupitolinL 


"  Poljbios,  1. 39.  Zon«ME,  VUl 
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lies  witt  provisions,  and  to  protect  the  coasts  of   chap. 
ly.  --^^ 
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rhetwofoUowingyearswerefiill  of  discouragement   '  603._  ' 
to  the  Romans.      Their  armies  remained  in  Sicily, 


The  Romnn 


but  did  little  to  advance  the  conquest  of  the  island ; »; 
because  the  terror  of  the  elephants  was  so  great  that  f'^'/'uM" 
their  generals  were  afraid  to  risk  a  general  action.  "f'^'^'P'"" 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  very  injurious  to  the  disci- 
pline of  an  army,  and  we  find  that  tho  service  was  so 
unpopidar,  that  400  of  the  Roman  horsemen  ",  all  of 
them  men  of  birth  and  fortune,  refused  to  obey  the 
consul,  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  when  he  ordered  them  to 
work  at  some  fortifications,  and  were  by  him  reported 
to  the  censors,  who  degraded  them  all  from  their 
rank,  and  deprived  them  of  their  franchise  of  voting. 
And  on  otheroccasionsCotta  ordered  twoof  his  officers 
to  be  scourged  publicly  by  his  hctors  for  misconduct'^; 
one  of  them  a  kinsman  of  his  own,  and  the  other  a 
military  tribune,  and  a  patrician  of  the  noble  name 
and  house  of  the  Valerii.  Yet  with  the  aid  of  some 
ships  which  he  procured  from  Hiero,  he  attacked  and 
reduced  the  island  of  Lipara,  the  largest  of  the  Lipa- 
rseans";  and  for  this,  and  the  capture  of  Therma, 
which  had  risen  up  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Himera, 
he  obtained  after  all  a  triumph. 

In  the  spring  of  the  third  year,  when  C.   Atilius  ''■^c'-sn*' 
Regulua  and  L.  Manlius  Vulso  were  chosen  each  for  ^^',^" 
tho  second  time  consuls,  the  Romans  resolved  some-  m^Bgnttct 
what  to  extend  their  naval  operations,  and  to  build 
fifty  new  ships  '*.    But  before  the  consuls  left  Rome, 
the  tidings  came  of  a  most  complete  victf)ry  in  Sicily, 
and  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  dreaded  Cartha- 
ginian elephants.     Resuming,  then,  all  their  former 

»  ValBrins   MsiimuB,  II.  9,  S  7.  "  Diodoros 

FrontinuB,  Stratagem.  IV.  1.  §52.  XXIll.    15. 

"  Ptontinng,    StratffKein.   TV.   1,  Polybiiia,  I.  39. 

§  30,  31.     Val.  Mm.  II.  7,  §  4,  "  PolybiuB.  I.  39. 
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confidence,  the  Romans  increased  their  fleet  to  t 
' — - — ■  hundred  ships",  and  sent  out  both  consuls  with  two 
A.c.'26ii.'  consular  armies  to  form  at  once  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum, 
the  strongest  and  almost  the  only  place  still  held  by 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 
BiTTn  OF     This  most  brilliant  and  seasonable  victory  had  been 
oJi^i^"'^  won  by  L.  Cascilius  Metellus,  who  had  been  consul  in 
iS^'u*""'  the  preceding  year;  and  when  his  colleague,  C.  FuriuF, 
JJ^Hu-    had  gone  home  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  Metellus" 
c^Mblgi^"  was  left  in  Sicily  with  his  own  army  as  proconsul.  It 
pWw^    appears  that  Haadnibal  the  Carthaginian  genera!  was 
'■'"'"■        taunted  for  his  inactivity  "  ;  and  relying  besides  too 
much  on  the  terror  of  his  elephants,  he  crossed  the 
mountains  from  Selinus,  and  descended  into  the  plain 
of  Panormus.     Metellus  kept  close  within  the  wails 
of  the  town,  till  Hasdrubal,  not  content  with  having 
laid  waste  the  open  country,  advanced  towards  Panor- 
mus, and  drew  out  his  army  in  order  of  battle  as  if  in 
defiance.     Then  the  proconsul '",  keeping  his  regular 
infantry  within  one  of  the  gates  on  the  left  of  the 
enemy,  so  that  by  a  timely  sally  he  could  attack  them 
in  flank,  scattered  his  light  troops  in  great  numbers 
over  the  ground  immediately  in  front  of  them,  with 
orders,  if  hard  pressed,  to  leap  down  into  the  ditch  for 
refuge.     Meantime  all  the  idle  hands  in  the  town  were 
employed  in  throwing  down  fresh  supplies  of  missile 
weapons  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  within  the  ditch,  that 
the  light  troops  might  not  exhaust  their  weapons. 
The  elephants  charged,  drove  the  enemy  before  them, 
and  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  counterscarp,  or 
outer  side  of  the  ditch.  Here  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  missiles  of  all  sizes ;  some  fell  into  the  ditch,  and 
were  there  despatched  by  thrusts  of  pikes,  the  rest 

"  Pdybius,  I.  41,  SXni.  15- 

"  ZonftraB.VIII.  14.  Potjb.  1. 40.         »  PoljbioB,  I.  40. 
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'  tnmed  about,  and,  becoming  ungovernable,  broke  into    chap. 
tbo  ranks  of  tbeir  own  arinv  wLicb  was  advancine  • — .^ — • 

A  U  C  5W 

behind  them,  and  threw  it  into  great  confusion.  A.c,a60.' 
PhiUnus  ",  who  favoured  the  Carthaginians,  said  that 
the  Gauls  in  their  army  had  indulged  so  freely  in  the 
wiues  which  foreign  traders  sent  to  Sicily  to  tempt 
the  soldiers  to  traffic  with  their  plunder,  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  doing  their  duty.  But  there  was  no  need 
.  of  drunkenness  to  increase  the  disorder,  when  more 
than  a  hundred  elephants  driven  to  fury  by  their 
wounds,  were  running  wild  amidst  the  Carthaginian 
ranks.  Then  Metellus  sallied,  attacked  the  enemy  in 
flank,  and  completely  defeated  them.  Ten  elephants 
were  taken  with  their  drivers  still  mounted  on  them"; 
the  rest  had  thrown  off  their  drivers,  and  the  Romans 
knew  not  how  to  take  them  alive,  till  Metellus  made 
proclamation  that  any  prisoner  who  should  secure  an 
elephant  should  be  set  at  liberty.  This  induced  the 
drivers  to  exert  themselves,  and  in  the  end  all  the 
elephants  were  secured, and  conveyed  safely  to  Rome", 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  conqueror's  triumph.  And  the 
device  of  an  elephant,  which  is  frequent  on  the  coins 
of  the  Cajcilian  family,  shows  the  lasting  sense  enter- 
tained by  the  MeteUi  in  afler-times  of  the  glory  of 
their  ancestor's  victory. 

The  battle  of  Panormus  was  fought  about  mid-  I^T£ 
summer,  and  Metellus  returned  to  Rome  with  his"JJ,"^ot 
army  and  his  trophies,  and  triumphed  on  the  7th  of  '*"'«""»■ 
September  **.  The  captui-ed  elephants  were  exhibited 


"  Diodorns,    Fragm.    ItoeHbel. 
XXIH.  IE. 

■  Polyl.iu8,1.40.   ZooarM.TIU. 
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"  Tliey  were  carried   bctosb  the 


WEM  fenced  in  with  liigh  bulwarks, 
and  covered  over  with  earth,  so  that 
the  elephanti  were  not  aware  of 
their  situation,  and  were  conveyed 
over  the  aea  quietlj.  Zonanu,  Vltl. 
U.    FrontinuB.  Stmtegem.  1. 7.  g  1. 


ber  of  caaks  kehcd  together,  with  a     Plinj,  Hist.  Natur.  VlII,  §  16. 
sort   of  flooring  fastened   togetbcr         "  Puti  CapiUilini. 
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in  the  circus  maximus",  and  huntM  up  and  doK 
it  by  men  armed  only  with  pointless  speara,  to  teach 
the  people  not  to  bo  afraid  of  them  ;  after  which  they 
were  shot  at  with  real  weapons  and  destroyed.  Me- 
tellus  must  have  lived  for  nearly  fifty  years  afttT  his 
triumph ",  full  of  honours  and  glory.  He  was  a 
second  time  chosen  consul,  he  was  appointed  once 
master  of  the  horse,  and  once  dictator,  and  he  was 
also  created  pontifex  maxiraus,  in  which  last  office  he 
acquired  a  new  glory,  by  rescuing  the  sacred  palla- 
dium from  the  temple  of  Vesta  when  it  was  on  fire, 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  to  the  actual  loss  of  his 
sight.  For  this  act  of  piety  he  was  allowed  ever  after 
to  be  drawn  to  the  senate  in  a  chariot,  an  extraordi- 
nary honour,  as  the  chariot  was  accounted  one  of  the 
marlis  of  kingly  state,  and  therefore  not  to  be  used  by 
the  citizen  of  a  commonwealth. 

Thirteen  noble  Carthaginians"  had  been  taken  at 
Panormus,  and  had  been  led  in  the  triumphal  pro- 

f  cession  of  the  conqueror.  The  Carthaginians,  wishing 
to  recover  these  and  others  of  their  citizens,  sent  an 

=■  embassy  to  Rome  to  propose  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
and  M.  Regulus  was  allowed  to  accompany  the  am- 
bassadors, upon  his  promise  given  to  return  with  them 
to  Carthage  if  the  negotiation  failed.  Pyrrhus  had 
given  a  similar  permission  to  his  Roman  prisoners, 
with  the  hope  no  doubt  that  in  order  to  avoid  re- 
turning to  captivity  they  would  use  their  influence  to 
procure  the  acceptance  of  his  terms.  But  Regxilus, 
thinking  that  the  proposed  exchange  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Carthaginians,  nobly  dissuaded  the 

"  Plinj,   Histor.  Natur.  VIII.  §  his  first  consulnbip.     For  his   oUier 

17.  hoDOTiFB,  Boe  PlinT,  Hist.  Nat.  VII. 

"  He   lived    to   the    Bge    of  an  f  133.     He  was  kpj.oint^ni  dicUtor 

Lundredjeara  (Pliny,  Higtor.Natnr,  jiiat  after  the  Gaulish  invaeion  (j 

VII.  §  157).  and  we  can  scarcely  629.    See  Fa«ti  Cnpitolini. 
ippotio  htm   to   have  been    iDach         "^  Livy,  Epitome,  XIX.    Zc 

Ihan  firtj  when  ho  obtained  VIII.  16.     OrosiuB,  IV.  la 
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senate  from  consoutiiig  to  it:  ho  himself  would  be  ill-    ""'V^^- 
excliaiiged,  he  said,  for  a  Carthaginian  general  in  full  rTrc~m 
health  and  strength,  for  the  Carthaginians,  he  be-  z^*^-  3W. 
lieved,  had  given  him  a  secret  poison '",  and  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  Hve  long.     The  exchange  was  re- 
fused ;  Regulus  returned  to  Carthage,  and  soon  after 
died.     His  springs  of  life  had  been  poisoned,  not  by 
the  deliberate  crime  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  by 
mortification,  shame,  a  pining  after  his  country,  and 
the  common  miseries  of  a  prisoner's  condition  at  a 
period  when  the  courtesies  of  war  were  unknown. 
Afterwards  the  story  prevailed,  that  the  Carthaginians 
in  their  disappointment  had  put  him  to  a  death  of 
hngering  torment ;   whilst  the  Carthaginians  told  a 
similar  story  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  two  noble  Car- 
thaginian prisoners"  by  the  wife  and  sons  of  Regulus, 
into  whose  hands  they  had  been  given  as  hostages, 
and  Regulus'  natural  death  was  made,  according  to 
the  story,  the  pretext  for  wreaking  their  cruelty  upon 
the  unfortunate  Carthaginians  in  their  power.     We 
may  hope  that  these  stories  are  both  untrue;  but  even 
if  the  Carthaginians  had  exercised  towards  Regulus 
the  full  severity  of  the  ancient  laws  of  war,  it  ill  be- 
came the  Romans  to  complain  of  it,  when  their  ha-  1 
bitual  treatment,  even  of  generous  and  magnanimoua  I 
enemies,  was  such  aa  we  have  seen  it  exemplified  in  I 
the  execution  of  the  Samnite,  C.  Pontius.  ' 
Never  had  the  prospects  of  the  Romans  been  fairerTheRomBm 
than  when,  in  the  autumn  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  si«o«  of 
war,  the  consuls  C.  Atihus  and  L.  ManHus  began  the    "" 
siege  of  Lilyb^um.     This  place  and  Dfepauum  were 
the  only  two  points  in  Sicily  still  retained  by  the 
Carthaginians  ;  and  here  they  concentrated  all  their 
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FUP.    efforts,  destroying  even  Selinus  ",  their  earliest  coi 
-^ —  quest  from  the  Greeks,  and  removing  to  Lilyb^um  its 
':.  *aw.'  inhabitants  and  its  garrison.     But  from  this  time  for- 
ward to  the  very  end  of  the  war  the  victories  of  the 
Romans  ceased,  and  during  a  period  of  eight  succes- 
sive years  the  Fasti  record  not  a  single  triumph,  a 
blank  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Roman  annals.     Lilybjeum  and  Drepanum  remained 
unconquered  to  the  last,  after  the  former  had  sus- 
tained a  siege,  which  for  its  length  and  the  efforts 
made  both  by  besiegers  and  besieged,  is  not  to  be 
siu'paaaed  in  history. 
i.ii"iwum°'      "^^^  general  difficulty  of  ascertaining  precisely  tl 
p„     ^"''  position  of  the  ancient  towns  and  harbours  is  felt  pais 
^i'^d"'  ■  ticularly  when  we  attempt  to  fix  the  topography  of 
ibc  iirgt.     LdybEeum,     It  seems  that  the  ancient  city,  covering 
more  ground  than  the  modern  town  of  Marsala,  must 
I  have  occupied  the  extreme  point  of  SicUy,  now  called 

Cape  Boeo ;  and  to  have  had  two  sea  fronts,  one 
I  looking  N.w.  and  the  other  s.w.,  while  on  the  land 

I  side  the  wall  ran  across  the  point  from  sea  to  sea, 

facing  eastwards,  and  forming  the  base  of  a  triangle, 
of  which  the  two  sea  fronts  meeting  at  the  point  0]^fl 
Cape  Boeo  formed  the  sides.    Polybius  speaks  of  thf^l 
I  harbours  of  Lilybseum,  as  if  there  were  more  than  ^ 

I  one  ;  and  as  the  ancient  harbours  wore  almost  always 

I  basins  closed  by  artificial  moles,  it  is  probable  that 

there  would  be  one  at  each  sea  front  of  the  town. 
But  the  principal  harbour  looked  towards  Africa,  on 
the  s.  w.  side  of  Lilybseum,  and  its  entrance  was  very 
.  narrow,  because  at  a  little  distance  "  from  the  shore 

there  extends  a  line  of  shoals  nearly  rising  in  some 

I  ^  Uiodoi-QB,    Pragm.     HoescheL  Sicilj',  p.  xivi.,  and  bis  pUn  of  IM^H 

I  XXIV,  1.  ancliori^eB  and  shoals  ID  th«  ntu^fl 

I  "  Sec  OitpUin   Smyth's    Hydro-  bonrhWof  Trapatii,  in  his  SioiSl^^H 

^  graphical  Bemorks  on  the  Coani  of  Atlas.                                             ^^^^1 
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places  to  the  water's  edge,  and  running  parallel  to 
the  coast ;  and  the  passages  through  these  shoals,  or 
round  their  extremity,  were  exceedingly  narrow  and 
intricate.  The  land  side  was  fortified  by  a  wall  with 
towers  at  intervids"',  and  covered  by  a  ditch  ninety 
feet  wide  and  sixty  deep.  The  gan-ison  consisted  at 
first  of  ten  thousand  regular  soldiers,  besides  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  governor  Himilcon  was  an  able  and 
active  officer,  equal  to  the  need.  The  Romans  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  two  consular  armies,  and  the  sea- 
men of  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  a 
great  multitude  of  small  craft;  so  that  as  the  seamen 
worked  regularly  at  the  trenches,  the  besieging  force 
may  well  have  amounted  to  110,000  men". 

The  Romans  attacked  the  land  front  of  the  town 
in  form"^;  they  carried  mounds  across  the  ditch,  and 
battered  the  towers  in  succession;  whilst  a  formidable 
artillery  covered  tlieir  operations,  and  played  upon  the 
defenders  of  the  walls.  On  the  sea  side  they  en- 
deavoured to  block  up  the  harbour  by  sinking  stone 
ships  in  the  channels  through  the  shoals,  but  a  violent 
storm*'  raised  such  a  sea  that  every  thing  was  swept 
away,  and  the  harbour  still  remained  open. 

But  material  fortifications,  however  strong,  must 

"  Diodoms,    Fmgm.     Hoeschel.  the  JRomatia,  when  they  had  at  their 

XXIV.  1.     Polybius,  I.  42.  ^  oommund  the  kbour  of  a  hundred 

"  The  amoont  given  hj  Diodorufl,  thousand  men.     According  to  Cap* 

XXIV.  1.  tain    Smyth,  Bome    of   the    atones 

**  DiodomB,    Fragtn.     HocscheL  thrown  in  bv  the  Bomajis  in  thi* 

[  XXIV.  1.     Poljbitia,  I,  42.  siege    have    been    weighed    by   aa   1 

f       **  Diodonui,     Pragm.     Hoeschel.  English    wine     merchajit    residing    I 

XXIV.   1,  copying    probably   from  nenr   MargaU,  and  have  been  usea 

Fhilinns.      Folybina    ascribea    the  by  hitn  to  build  a  very  respectable 

failare  of  the  work  to  the  depth  of  mole  opposite  to  his  own  eHtabliah' 

the  sea,  snd  the  force  of  the  current  ment,   nearly  at  what    most  havs 

in  the  narrow  channeli.      But  for  been  the  sonth-eaat   comer  of  the 

more  than  a  mile  off  tho  land  the  ancient  town.     One  would  bo  glad 

water  \a  ahatiow,  nowhere  exceed-  to  know  tho  exact  spot    at  which 

ine  foar  fathomH.  and  it  is  incon-  these  stones  were  weijjfhed  up ;  but 

ceivable,  thnt,  in  ^r  weather,  such  Captain  Srayth  does  not  mention  it. 

a  depth  of  water  could  have  been  a  8ee  his  Survey  of  Sidlj,  p.  231. 
mpediment  to  a  people  like 
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'AP-  yield  at  last  to  a  persevering  enemy. 
a!uc~604  strength  of  Lilybieum  lay  in  the  courage  and  ability 
A.C.  250.  ^hich  the  long  war  had  at  last  enkindled  among  the 
the  c.rth»-  Carthaginian  officers;  so  that  now  all  waa  energy  and 
ftfflcottto  wisdom,  in  complete  contrast  to  the  weakness  and 
conn  into  timidity  of  former  generals.  Himilcon  was  defending 
Lilybaeum  with  the  utmost  ability  and  vigour ;  Ad- 
herbal,  a  man  no  less  brave  and  able,  had  the  com- 
mand at  Drepanum,  and  had  with  him  a  worthy  asso- 
ciate in  Carthalo;  while  Hannibal,  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  was  sent  from  Carthage  to  carry  succours  to 
Himilcon.  And  here,  for  the  Erst  time,  the  Cartha- 
ginians displayed  the  combined  skill  and  coolness  of 
true  seamen.  Hanuibal  sailed  from  Carthage"  with 
fifty  ships,  and  lay  waiting  his  time  at  the  small 
^gusan  islands  which  he  to  the  north  of  Lilybgeum. 
At  length  the  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  north,  setting 
full  into  the  harbour's  mouth ;  Hannibal  placed  his 
soldiers  on  the  decks  ready  for  battle,  hoisted  every 
sail,  and  knowing  the  chancels  well,  he  ran  down  be- 
fore the  wind  to  the  entrance  between  the  shoals, 
dashed  through  the  narrow  passage,  whilst  the  Ro- 
mans in  astonishment  and  awkwardness  did  not  put 
out  a  single  ship  to  stop  him,  and  amidst  the  cheers 
and  shouts  of  the  whole  garrison  and  people  of  Lily- 
baBum,  who  had  crowded  to  the  walla  to  watch  the 
event,  he  landed  ten  thousand  men  in  safety  within 
the  harbour.  Other  officers  of  single  ships  passed 
several  times  backwards  and  forwards  with  ej^ual 
success  *',  acquainting  the  Cai'thaginian  government 


•*  PolybiuB,  1. 44.     It  is  not  ensjr  line  of  the  cosut,  till  he  came  to 

to  ascertain  whether  UAnnihal  ran  actual  etitrmioe  between  the 

into  the  harbour  on  the  n.vr.  front  into  the  harbonr. 

of  LiWbuinin,  or  into  that  on   the  "  Poljbiua,  I.  46,  47.     There   ia' 

8.W.  front.      Probably  it   was    the  a  pa«sBge  in  this  deacriptJon,  which, 

latter,  so   that  he   passed    between  if  we  could  discover  the  line  of  the 

Capo  Uoeo  and    the   shoaia    which  ancient  walls  of  Lilvhieum,  iui|;ht 

Ua  ■  little  off  the  land,  and  h>  ran  detennino  the  position  of  tbo  har> 

on,   in   a  direction  parallel  to   tbo  bour.     The  way  to 
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with  every  particular  of  the  siege,  and  confouuding    ^^if' 
the  Romans  by  their  absolute  command  as  it  seemed  jJJxTm.  \ 
of  the  winds  and  waves.  ^•^-  ^"'*- 

But  the  courage  of  the  Roman  soldiers  was  as  firm  Siiijofiha 
as  ever.  Immediately  after  Hannibal's  arrival,  Himil-  Thtv  bum 
con  made  a  general  saUy^'  to  destroy  the  works  of  wotu 
the  besiegers,  but  the  Romans  maintained  their 
ground,  and  be  was  repulsed  with  loss.  The  land 
wall  of  the  town  was  carried",  but  Himilcon  mean- 
while had  raised  a  second  wall  within,  parallel  to  the 
first ;  so  that  when  the  first  was  taken  the  Romans 
had  to  begin  all  their  approaches  over  again  ;  and  a 
second  attempt'""  to  bum  the  works,  being  favoui'ed 
by  a  strong  wind,  was  completely  successful.  All  the 
Roman  engines,  their  covered  galleries,  and  towers, 
were  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  consuls  in  despair 
turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 

During  the  winter  the  sufferings  of  the  Romans  SiifffrinKi  of  1 
were  very  great.  Thousands  of  men  had  perished  in  •'•'pas  'i" 
the  course  of  the  siege"",  and  the  loss  of  seamen  had 
been  so  great,  as  they,  it  seems,  were  chiefly  employed 
in  the  works,  that  the  fleet  was  useless  for  want  of 
hands  to  work  it.  Besides,  the  troops  were  ill  sup- 
plied with  corn,  and  were  obliged  to  subsist  chiefly  on 
meat"*;  a  change  of  diet  most  unwelcome  and  hurtful 


bour,  guys    Poljbins,  was  ''to   up- 

S roach  it  &om  the  side  towards 
talj,  sod  to  briuK  tho  tower  on 
the  Hea  Hhoio  in  a  Hnc  with  all  the 
towers  of  the  wnli  looking  towards 
Airica,  no  as  to  cover  them  ttll." 


47.     The  '■  tower  on  the  s 


iBhor 


mnst  mean  the  tower  tiCRre«t  to  the 
extreme  {loiut  of  Cape  Boeo,  bat 
whether  the  line  of  towers  looking' 
towards  Africa  followed  the  line  of 
the  coast,  so  that  to  bring  tht'm 
into  a  lino  with  the  "  lower  oa  the 
sea  side,"  a  vemel  most  adionce 
in  a  course  nearly  s.b.,  or  whether 
thej  tan   doc   eastward  from  Capo 


Booo,  in  the  dircctiuu  of  the  modem 
Marsala,  and,  therefore,  did  not 
follow  the  line  of  the  coaat,  can 
hardly  be  ascertained,  with ont  a  fur- 
ther and  more  corefnl  examination 
□f  the  ground. 

"  Poljbitts,  I.  45. 

••  Diodoms,  Fraem.  Hoescbel. 
XXIV.  1. 

«»  Polybins.  I.  48. 

"'  DiodoroB,    Fragm.    Hocsvhel. 

XXIV.  I.    roijbius,  1. 4a. 

'■'  Kpia^opmrm,  fiovov  tU  nji' 
ifSaor  rn-iiTTov.  Diodoriu.  Fragm. 
Hoesebel.  XXIV.  1.  We  may  com- 
pare the  distress  of  Cursar's  soldiers 
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to  the  Romans,  wlio  were  aoeuBtomed  then,  as  now,  1 
live  almost  wholly  on  their  polenta  and  on  vegetables. 
Fevers  broke  out  amongst  them,  and  were  very  fatal ; 
but  Hiero  again  came  to  their  assistance,  and  supplied 
them  with  corn.  But  no  progress  was  made  with 
the  siege,  when  the  following  summer  brought  the 
new  consul,  P.  Claudius,  to  Sicily,  to  take  the  com- 
mand. 

P.  Claudius  was  the  son  of  Appiua  Claudius,  the 
famous  censor,  and  he  inherited,  even  in  over  meo^ 
sure,  the  pride  and  overbearing  temper  of  his  family. 
He  loudly  reproached  the  former  consuls  for  their  in- 
activity "";  and  complaining  that  the  discipline  of  the 
army  was  gone  to  ruin,  lie  exercised  the  greatest 
severities  on  all  under  his  command,  whether  Romans 
or  Italians.  He  renewed  with  equal  Ul-succesa  the 
attempt  to  block  up  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and 
being  impatient  to  distinguish  himself,  he  no  sooner 
received  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  seamen  from  Rome 
than  he  resolved  to  put  to  sea  and  attack  Adherbal, 
who  was  lying  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  har- 
bour of  Drepanmn.  It  seems  that  his  own  oflQcers"* 
foreboded  the  failure  of  his  attempt,  but  none  could 
hope  to  move  a  Claudius  from  his  purpose.  The 
consul's  pride  disdained  alike  the  warnings  of  gods 
and  men  ;  as  he  was  going  to  sail  it  was  reported  to 
him  that  the  omens  were  unfavourable,  for  the  sacred 
chickens  refused  to  eat.  "  Then  they  shall  drink," 
was  Claudius'  answer,  and  he  ordered  them  imme- 
diately to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Adherbal  did  not  expect  the  attack'";  but  so  great 


on  the  coast  of  Epiras,  when,  al- 
though they  had  meat  in  plenty, 
jet  i\iey  nant«d  corn,  and  nothing 
could  make  up  to  them  for  the  Ions 
of  their  bread.  Cfesar,  Bell.  Civil. 
III.  40. 


'  Diodorus,    Pragm.  de  Virtnt.     XXIV.  1. 


et  Titiia,  XXIV.  Fragm.  Iloeaclirf. 
XXIV.  1.     Polybius.  1  49. 

>«  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  II.  3. 
Valer.  Majim.  I.  4,  §  3. 

'"  PoIybiuB,  I.  49—51.  Oroaiue, 
IV.  in.  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoe    "    ' 
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was  his  promptitude,  that  on  the  first  sight  of  the    *^U^' 
enemy  he  manned  all  his  ships  with  his  seamen  and  ^VcTaos'l 
eoklicrs,  and  keeping  close  under  the  land,  stood  out  ^^i^-^^,  n 
of  the  harbour  while  the  enemy  were  actually  enter-  J^'|_'"T^ 
ing  it.      Claudius,  confounded  at  this,  ordered  hiso'enh. 
ships  to  put  about  and  stand  out  to  sea  again.     Some  under  p. 
ran  foiil  of  each  other  in  doing  this,  but  at  last  he 
got  clear  of  the  harbour  and  formed  his  fleet  under 
the  land,  with  the  ships'  heads  turned  to  the  sea. 
Adherbal,  who  had  brought  his  own  fleet  safely  into 
the  open  sea,  now  formed    his    line    of  battle  and 
attacked  the  Romans.     We  hear  no  more  of  Duilius' 
bridges  for  boarding ;  whether  the  Carthaginians  had 
discovered  some  means  of  baffling  them,  or  whether 
the  practised  soldiers  now  on  board  the  Carthaginian 
ships  rendered  such  a  contrivance  no  longer  formi- 
dable.    Adherbal's  victory  was  complete ;  Claudius 
escaped  with  only  thirty  ships,  and  the  rest,  amount- 
ing to  ninety-three,  were  taken  ;  with  a  loss  in  men,  ' 
although  some  escaped  to  land,  of  not  fewer  than 
8000  killed  and  20,000  prisoners.     The  conquerors 
did  not  lose  a  single  ship,  and  the  number  of  their 
killed  and  wounded  was  very  inconsiderable. 

They  followed   up    their   victory  with  vigour  "•.  The  cnha- 1 
Thirty  ships  sailed  to  Pauormua  and  carried  off  from  KwupVtJr 
thence  the  Roman  magazines  of  corn,  which  were  sent  "i^™  ^ 
to  supply  the  garrison  of  Lilybwum.    Carthalo  arrived 
with  seventy  ships  from  Carthage,  and  being  rein- 
forced   by  Adherbal,  attacked  the  remains    of  the 
Roman  fleet  which  had  been  drawn  up  on  shore  at 
LilybiBum  under  the  protection  of  the  army,  carried 
off  five  ships  and  destroyed  others.     Meanwhile  the 
other  consul,  L.  Junius  Pullus,  had  sailed  from  Rome 
with  a  large  fleet  of  ships  laden  with  corn  and  other 
supphes  for  the  army  at  Lilybasum,  which  he  con- 

>"  Diodorua,  Fragm.  Hoesthol.  XXIV.  1.     Polybius,  L  53,  53. 
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voyed  with  an  hundred  and  twenty  ships  of  war. 
Being  himself  detained  at  Syracuse  to  wait  for  some 
of  the  ships  of  his  convoy,  and  to  collect  corn  from 
some  of  the  districts  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  he 
entrusted  about  four  hundred  of  the  corn-ships  with 
some  of  his  ships  of  war  to  his  qusestors,  and  sent 
them  on  to  Lilybseum,  where  the  want  of  corn  was 
severely  felt.  Carthalo  was  lying  at  Heraclea,  near 
Agrigentum,  looking  out  for  the  Roman  fleet ;  and 
when  he  heard  of  their  approach  he  put  out  to  sea  to 
intercept  them.  The  qmystors  being  in  no  condition 
to  fight,  fled  to  the  small  bay  of  Phintias,  not 
from  Ecnomus,  the  scene  of  the  great  naval  bal 
seven  years  before,  and  there  mooring  their  ships  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  mounting  the  artillery  of 
the  town  on  the  cliffs  on  each  side  of  thera,  they 
waited  for  the  enemy's  attack.  Carthalo  was  disap- 
pointed to  find  them  so  well  prepared,  and  as  their 
resistance  was  obstinate,  he  only  carried  off  a  few  of 
the  corn-ahips,  and  returned  to  Heraclea,  watching 
for  the  time  when  they  should  venture  to  continue 
their  voyage. 
'"  He  had  not  waited  long  when  his  look-out  ships '" 
announced  that  the  rear-division  of  the  Roman  fleet 
under  the  consul  in  person  had  doubled  Cape  Pachy- 
nus,  and  was  advancing  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Sicily,  Wishing  to  meet  these  ships  before  they 
could  join  their  other  division  in  the  bay  of  Phintias, 
he  sailed  in  pursuit  of  them  with  all  speed.  The 
consul  made  for  the  shore  near  Camariua,  dreading  an 
open  and  rocky  coast,  and  the  danger  of  the  Boutl 
west  gales,  less  than  an  engagement  with  an  enei 
so  superior.  Carthalo,  not  choosing  to  attack  him 
this  situation,  stationed  his  fleet  off"  a  headland 
twcen  Phintias  and  Camarina,  and  there  lay,  wi 

'*'  Diodorus,  Fragni.  Hiwsclicl.  XXIV.  1.     PolybiuB,  I.  53,  64 
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ing  the  movements  of  both   the  Eoman  divisions,    chap. 
Meanwhile  it  began  to  blow  hard  from  the  south,  and  jj;^'-^ 
there  were  signs  of  a  coming  storm  which  were  not  a.6.  249. 
lost   on  the  experienced   Carthaginian   pilots,  who 
urged  Carthalo  to  run  in  time  for  shelter.     With 
great  exertions  he  got  round  Cape  Pachynus,  and 
there  lay  safely  in  smooth  water.     But  the  storm 
burst  with  all  its  fiiry  on  the  Romans,  and  over- 
whelmed both  their  fleets  with  such  utter  destruction, 
that  all  the  corn-ships,  amounting  to  nearly  800,  and 
1 06  ships  of  war,  were  dashed  to  pieces.     With  two 
ships  of  war  only  did  the  unfortunate  consul  arrive  at 
Lilybaeum. 

These  accumulated  disasters  broke  the  resolution  of  p.  ciaudin» 
the  Eomans.     P.  Claudius  was  recalled  to  Rome  *®^  wdadicu- 
and  required  to  name  a  dictator,  that  he  might  him-  cd'^*'*^''* 
self  be  brought  to  trial  for  misconduct.     He  named 
one  of  his  own  clerks,  M.  Claudius  Glicia,  as  if  he 
delighted  to  express  his  scorn  of  his  country,  when  it 
no  longer  held  him  in  honour.     The  senate  obliged 
Glicia  to  resign  his  oflBce  immediately,  and  appointed 
by  their  own  authority,  as  in  ancient  times,  A.  Atilius 
Calatinus.     Atilius  named  L.  Metellus  his  master  of 
the  horse,  and  they  both  set  out  without  delay  to  take 
the  command  in  Sicily. 

P.  Claudius  was  tried  before  the  people  for  his  ^u^  505^ 
profane  contempt  of  the  auspices ;  but  according  to  a.c?^249 
the  most  probable  account*^*,  the  trial  was  broken otf  TriiOrf'p. 
by  a  sudden  storm,  which,  if  noticed  by  any  one  pre-  ^^^»^^* 
sent,  obliged  the  comitia  to  separate.     It  was  done  in 
all  likelihood  on  an  imderstanding  that  the  accused 
would  by  his  own  act  satisfy  the  justice  of  the  people ; 
and  the  Romans  of  this  period  shrank  from  shedding 
noble  blood  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.   We  only 

'"  Livy,  Epitome,  XIX.    ZoDaras,  VIII.  15. 
^  Valer.  Maximiis,  VIII.  1,  §  4. 
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know  that  three  years  afterwards  P.  Claudius  wast 
longer  alive  ;  for  his  sister  being  pressed  by  the  cron-d 
of  apectatora  as  she  was  going  home  from  the  circus, 
said  aloud  that  she  wished  her  brother  could  come  to 
life,  and  command  another  fleet,  that  he  might  make 
the  streets  less  crowded.  For  this  speech  she  was 
impeached""  by  the  fediles,  and  heavily  fined;  and 
this  trial  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  three  years 
after  the  defeat  at  Drepaniun. 

L.  Junius  '"  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his  col- 
league, although  he  had  on  shore  endeavoured  to  make 
up  for  his  disasters  at  sea,  and  had  stormed  and  occu- 
pied the  mountain  and  town  of  Eryx,  immediately 
above  Dropanura.  He  too  was  tried  for  having  put 
to  sea  in  defiance  of  the  auspices,  and  finding  his 
condemnation  certain  he  killed  himself. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  the  contest  that  Ha- 
milcar  Barca"*,  the  father  of  the  great  Hannibal,  was 
appointed  to  command  the  Carthaginian  forces  in 
Sicily.  The  Romans  had  resigned  the  sea  to  their 
enemy,  but  their  superiority  by  land  was  at  present 
irresistible  ;  the  terror  of  the  elephants  had  vanished, 
and  Sicily  in  general  is  not  a  country  pecuharly  suited 
to  the  action  of  cavalry.  It  was  Hamilcar's  object, 
which  he  pursued  steadily  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to 
form  an  infantry  which  should  be  a  match  for  tbe 
Roman  legions  ;  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  avoid- 
ing for  the  present  all  pitched  battles,  and  at  the 
same  time  carrying  on  an  incessant  warfare  of  posts, 
in  which  his  soldiers  would  be  constantly  trained,  and 
learn  to  feel  confidence  in  their  general  and  in  each 
other.  This  was  the  method  by  which  alone  Pompey 
could  have  resisted  CEesar's  veterans  ;  but  Pompey, 


Nntur.  Daor.  II.  3. 


'"  Poljbius,  I.  56.  HamiloK- 
sNiDB  to  have  sQoceeded  Carthalg. 
ZflnariB,  VIII.  16.  
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dthough  he  saw  what  was  right,  had  not  the 
firmness  to  persevere  in  it,  and  Pharsalia  was  the 
reward  of  his  weakness.  Hamilcar  possessed  pa- 
tience equal  to  his  ability,  and  hia  influence  with  the 
government  enabled  him  to  turn  both  to  the  best 
advantage. 

During  six  years,  therefore,  Hamilcar  made  Sicily 
a  training  school  for  the  Carthaginian  soldiers,  as  he 
afterwards  made  Spain.  He  first  occupied  the  sum- 
mit of  a  table-mountain  near  Panormus  '",  now  called  'i 
Monte  Pellegrino,  rising  immediately  above  the  sea, 
with  precipitous  clifi's  on  every  side,  and  with  a  level 
surface  of  considerable  extent  on  the  summit,  and 
abundant  springs  of  water.  A  steep  descent  led  to  a 
little  cove,  where  ships  could  be  drawn  up  on  the  beach 
with  safety  '"  ;  and  here  he  kept  a  light  fleet  always 
at  hand,  with  which  he  made  repeated  plundering 
descents  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  while  by  land  he  was 
continually  breaking  out  and  making  inroads  into  the 
territory  of  the  Roman  allies,  even  as  far  as  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  island  "*.  Year  afteryear  the  consuls 
were  employed  against  him,  but  they  never  coidd  gain 
any  pretence  for  claiming  a  triumph.  During  the 
latter  part  of  this  remarkable  warfare,  Hamilcar  re- 
covered, and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at,  the  town  of 
Eryx  "*,  although  the  sunmiit  of  the  mountain  above 
him  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  a  Roman  army 
lay  also  below  him,  nominally  engaged  in  blockading 
Drepanum.  It  appears  that  the  Roman  sstill  continued 
also  to  blockade,  or,  rather,  to  be  encamped  before, 

'"  Polybius,  1.50.     Monte  Pelle-  and  Monte  Pelkigrino. 

grino  in  famous  in  modi'rn  tiropn  for  "'  A     fragment     of     DiodorOB, 

the  care   in    which    Sta.    Rosolia's  speaks  of  Hamilcar  as  mftkiug  war 

boneK  were  said  to  have  be«n  fouod  in   the    neighbourhood    of  C'atana. 

I,  and  where  a  church  has  Fm^m.  UueKubtl.  XXIV.  2. 


•I  ihe  uhlo- 

lUr  Paaor- 
Dui.  ind  of 
irrx- 
\.V.C.  607- 

A.C.  247- 


«  been  built  in  her  honour. 
'  Apparently  the  small 
Mondello,  between  Capo  t 


Poiybi 
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Lily!)seum ;  but  as  the  sea  was  perfectly  open,  tha 
f*.  presence  produced  no  effect  on  the  garrison. 

We  wish  in  vain  to  catch  any  glimpses  of  the  inter- 
na! state  of  Rome,  after  twenty  years  of  such  destrue- 
tivo  warfare.  If  the  varying  numbers  of  the  MSS.  of 
'^  Livy's  epitomes  can  be  trusted,  the  Romancitizens  at 
the  end  of  the  war  were  fewer  by  one-sixth  part  than 
they  liad  been  ten  years  before :  the  census  sank  from 
297,797  to  251,222'",  and  the  decrease  amongst  the 
Latins  and  Italian  allies  must  have  been  at  le-ast 
equal.  We  find  also  that  the  As,  towards  the  end  of 
the  war,  was  reduced  five-eightlis  of  itsoriginal  weight ; 
from  having  weighed  twelve  ounces,  it  was  brought 
down  to  two'";  and  although  it  is  certain  that  this 
reduction  was  gradual,  inasmuch  as  Asses  of  several 
intermediate  weights  are  still  in  existence,  yet  Pliuy 
may  be  so  far  correct  that  the  As,  having  weighed  a 
full  pound,  or  nearly  so,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Puuic  war,  was  reduced  to  two  ounces  before  the 
end  of  it.  No  rise  in  the  value  of  copper  could  pes- 
sibly  have  justified  such  a  reduction,  which  could  only 
have  been  one  of  the  ordinary  tricks  of  distressed 
governments;  it  is  clear  also,  that  the  silver  denarii, 
coined  a  few  years  before,  must  have  vanished  out  of 
circulation;  as  otherwise,  if  the  general  pajTnents  of 
the  government  were  made  in  silver,  they  would  have 
gained  nothing  by  the  depreciation  of  the  copper 
coinage.  Besides,  the  constant  employment  of  such 
immense  armaments  in  Sicily,  must  have  drained  Italy 
of  its  silver,  as  even  the  SiciUan  states,  and  much 
more  the  foreign  merchants,  who  always  gathered  in 
numbers  where  war  was  going  on  on  a  large  scale 
would  have  been  unwilling  to  take  the  Roman  copper 
money.     And  this    great  scarcity  of  money  would 
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perhaps  explain  the  very  low  reported  prices  of  pro-    chap. 
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visions  at  Rome^**  on  one  or  two  occasions  during  the  ^ 
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war,  if  those  prices  were  indeed  to  be  depended  on;  sii. 
for  if  the  government  did  not  want  to  make  purchases  '243. 
of  com  for  its  armies,  a  plentiful  harvest  would  create 
a  great  glut  of  it  in  the  market :  the  actual  war,  and 
the  general  jealousy  of  the  ancient  world  on  that 
point,  making  it  alike  impossible  to  dispose  of  it  by 
exportation. 

Twenty  years  before,  the  Roman  people,  we  are  Heavy  uxa- 
told,  had  voted  for  engaging  in  the  war  with  Carthage,  datiin  o?"" 
while  the  senate  sat  hesitating ;  and  the  plunder  of  coioniUr"* 
Sicily,  in  the  first  campaign,  made  them  doubtless  JSii^^^in 
rejoice  in  their  decision.    At  a  later  period,  something  ***^^^'^*- 
was  occasionally  gained  by  the  soldiers,  in  the  same 
way;  but  fi'om  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Lilybasum, 
it  ceased  altogether,  and  the  warfare  with  Hamilcar 
was  as  unprofitable  to  the  Roman  armies,  as  it  was 
laborious  and  dangerous.     Meanwhile,  the  taxation 
must  have  been  very  heavy;  for  the  building  of  such 
large  fleets,  though  not  to  be  measured  by  the  coat  of 
our  ships  of  war,  was  still  expensive,  and  armaments 
of  an  hundred  thousand  men,  including  soldiers  and 
seamen  together,  such  as  were  often  sent  out  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  must  have  greatly  drained  the  trea- 
sury.    To  all  this  was  to  be  added,  since  the  disasters 
of  the  Roman  fleets,  the  ravage  of  the  coast  of  Italy 
by  the  enemy;  for  Hamilcar,  from  his  stronghold  near 

"'  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XVIII.  §  standard,  and  not  the  later  and  re- 
17,  quoting  from  Varro,  says  that  daced  one^  It  is  yery  strange, 
at  the  time  of  L.  Metellos'  triumph,  however,  that  in  the  very  winter 
the  modios  or  peck  of  com  sold  Tor  aiter  this  season  of  plenty^  the  Bo- 
a  single  As,  and  that  the  congius  of  mans  should  have  been  in  such 
wine  and  twelve  pounds  of  meat,  were  great  distress  for  com  at  Lilybseum. 
sold  also  at  the  same  price.  Some  bee  p^  505.  The  low  prices  at  the 
accident  must  have  occasioned  these  time  of  Metellus'  triumph  were  not 
prices,  unless  indeed  we  are  to  un*  probably  market  prices,  but  merely 
derstand  the  As  before  its  deprecia-  the  rate  at  which  he  made  distribu- 
tion, or  rather  that  the  reckoning  tions  of  com  and  wine  to  the  people, 
was    made    according    to    the  old  in  honour  of  his  success. 
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Panormiis,  more  than  once  put  to  sea  with  his  sbi^ 
^  of  war,  and  wasted  not  only  the  Bruttian  and  Luca- 
nian  coasts,  but  the  shores  of  the  giilf  of  Salernum, 
and  even  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  as  far  as  Ciimfe '". 
On  the  other  hand,  private  citizens  were  allowed  to 
fit  out  the  government  ships  of  war  on  their  own 
account'",  and  some  plunder  was  thus  taken,  but  very 
insufficient  to  make  up  for  the  losses  of  the  war.  Two 
or  three  colonies  were  planted,  such  as  Alsinm  and 
Fregeme  on  the  Etruscan  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  Brundisium;  but  these  were  more  for 
public  objects,  the  two  in  Etruria  being  foiiaded,  pro- 
bably, as  outposts  to  check  the  descents  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  than  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  citizens. 
An  accidental  notice  in  Pliny'"  informs  us,  that  L. 
Metellus  was  in  the  course  of  his  hfo  appointetl  one  of 
fifteen  commissioners  for  granting  out  lands;  a  larger 
number  of  commissioners  than  we  find  on  any  other 
occasion  named  for  that  purpose.  It  would  be  import- 
ant to  fix  the  date  of  this  appointment,  but  this  can 
only  be  done  by  conjecture :  it  could  scarcely,  however, 
have  been  as  early  as  the  great  assignation  of  lands 
made  after  the  fourth  Saninito  war,  for  that  was 
twenty  years  before  Metellus  obtaine<l  his  first  consul- 
ship, nor  could  it  have  been  much  later  than  the 
period  of  Hamilcar's  warfare  in  Sicily,  for  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  year'"  of  the  war  he  was  already 
pontifex  maximus,  and  in  the  year  following  he  loet 
his  sight,  in  saving  the  palladium.  The  probability 
is,  therefore,  that  an  assignment  of  lands  on  the  largest 
scale  took  place  about  the  close  of  the  war,  either  to 
the  poorer  citizens  generally,  or,  as  after  the  second 
Punic  war,  to  the  old  soldiers  who  had  undergi 
such  hard  and  unprofitable  service  in  Sicily. 

'»  Poljbiua,  I.  5(1.  ■»  VII.  §  139. 

"I  ZonoVHB,  YIll.  Ifi.  '"  Viili-nuB  Mwimtui,  1. 1,  § 
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On  the  other  side,  Carthago  maintained  no  large    chap. 
fleets  since  the  Romans  had  laid  aside  theirs,  pur-  '-^7,-73^' 
posely  to  avoid  so  great  an  expense.     Hamilcar's      sii 
army  conld  not  have  been  very  large,  and  the  agri-  .  '6a. 
culture  and  internal  trade  of  Africa  suffered  httle  or  u'.c'^on 
nothing  from  the  war.     But  the  contest  was  tedious   "'^^^ 
and  wearing,   and  in    Sicily  it  was  almost  wholly  1 

defensive,  which  in  itself  is  apt  to  sicken  a  nation  of  1 

continuing  it;  nor  were  ordinary  minds  likely  to  enter  I 

into  the  views  of  Hamilcar,  and  wait  patiently  the  I 

result  of  his  system  of  creating  an  effective  army.  I 

Besides,  the  unsoundness  of  the  Carthaginian  power  J 

in  Africa  was  always  felt  in  seasons  of  pressure;  and  ] 

at  this  very  time  hostilities  '"  were  going  on  against 
some  of  the  African  people,  which,  however  successful, 
were  necessarily  an  expense  and  a  distraction  to  the 
govorament.  It  seemed,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of 
Hamilcar's  abihty,  the  possession  of  Lilybseum  and 
Drepanum  was  held  but  by  a  thread,  which  a  single  ' 

unfortunate  event  might  sever. 

The  Roman  government  at  last,  in  the  twenty-  *^'^c'^2«^' 
fourth  year  of  the  war,  roused  itself  for  one  more '''''"  '^ , 
decisive  effort.     But  so  exhausted  was  the  treasury,  J,';,""^"" 
that  a  fleet  could  only  be  raised  by  a  patriotic  loan;  10 1*^- 
that  is  to  say,  one,  two,  or  throe  wealthy  persons, 
according  to  their  means,  advanced  money  to  build  I 

a  quinfjuereme,  which  was  to  be  repaid  to  them  in  ] 

better  times'".  In  thiswaytwo  hundred  ships  wore 
constructed;  and  the  Romans  had  an  excellent  model  j 

in  one  of  the  best  sailing  of  tho  Carthaginian  ships,  I 

which  had  beon  taken  some  years  before  off  Lilybteum.  I 

The  consuls  of  the  year  wore  C,  Lutatius  Catulus  and  I 

A.  Postumius  Albius.     Lutatius  was  the  founder  of  I 

the  nobility  of  his  house,  and  a  man  worthy  to  havo  1 

'=*  DiodoruK,  Fragm.  de  Virtut.  et  VitiiB,  XXIV.     Polyl)iu»  I.  73. 
I"  Polvbiufl,  I.  69. 
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^xi^'    ^^^^  *'^^  ancestor  of  that  Q.  Catulus,  whose  pure 
aITc^^z  virtue  bore  the  hardest  of  trials,  the  triumph  of  his 
A  0*^42   ^^^  P^rty.     Postumius  belonged  to  a  family  scarcely 
241.  '  second  to  the  Claudii  in  overbearing  pride;  and  it  was 
perhaps  not  without  some  suspicion  of  his  following 
the  example  of  P.  Claudius  at  Drepanum,  that  the 
pontifex  maximus  '^^,  Metellus,  forbade  him  to  take 
any  foreign  command,  because,  as  he  was  flamen  of 
Mars,   his   religious    duties   required  his    constant 
presence  at  Eome.    The  fleet,  therefore,  was  entrusted 
to  C.  Lutatius. 
itrru^iiiS'.''      The  anxiety  for  the  success  of  this  enterprise  was 
naturally  great.     On  such  occasions  omens  and  pro- 
phecies were  never  wanting ;  and  the  consul  himself 
longed  to  discover  his  future  fate,  and  wished  to  consult 
the  famous  lots  kept  in  the  temple  of  Fortune  at  Prae- 
neste^".    But  the  senate  forbade  him,  resolving  that 
the  consul  of  the  Roman  people  should  go  forth  with 
no  auspices  but  those  vouchsafed  to  him  by  the  gods 
of  Rome. 
Catuult^'"**       The  fleet  sailed  at  an  unusual  season;  for  if  Eutro- 
thc  fl^otlf  P^^^'*^'  ^^^'^'  ^^  ^'^^  battle  be  correct,  the  ships  must 
DreiKuuiin.  liavo  loft  tlic  Tibcr  as  early  as  the  month  of  February.  \ 
Jjiitatiiis,  accordinjrly,  found  that  the  Carthaginian 
ships  had  all  gone  back  to  Carthage *^^  for  the  winter, 
so  that  he  occupied  the  harbourof  Drepanum  without 
opposition,  and  began  vigorously  to  besiege  the  town. 
As  Q.   Valerius,  the   praetor,  accompanied    him  to 
Sicily,  it  is  probable  that  two  consular  armies  were 
employed,  and  so  large  a  force  obUged  Hamilcar  to 
remain    quiet   in   Eryx,  and   made   it   certain   that 
Drepanum  nmst  fall,  unless  relieved  by  a  fleet  fi'om 
Carthjige. 
^nkTnflt^'t       Lutatius,  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  sea ^^\  was 

»2«  Viilerius  Maxim.  I.  1,  ^  4.  ^28  Polybius,  I.  69. 

»27  Cicero,  do  Diviuat  U.  41.  »=«>  rdybius,  I.  SU.  60. 
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indefatigable  ia  exercising  liis  seamen,  both  in  rowing    ch^^| 
and  in  manccuvring,  and  he  attended  carefully  to  - — -!_' 
their  food  and  manner  of  living,  that  they  might  be    '  sis,   '' 
in  the  best  possible  condition.     The  Carthaginians,      iii.   ' 
on  their  part,  equipped  a  fleet  with  all  haste,  and  from^f^ 
appointed  Hanno  to  command  it,  an  officer  who  had  I,","!'^'* 
acquired  distinction  by  his  services  against  the  Afri- 
cans.    But  they  had  lately  so  neglected  their  navy, 
that  their  seamen  and  soldiers  on  board  were  alike, 
for  the  moat  part,  without  experience;  and  the  ships, 
besides,  were  heavily  laden  with  provisions,  and  other 
stores  for  tho  relief  of  Drepannm. 

Hanno  first  put  in  at  the  small  island  of  Hiera"",  ^^"^''.'J;!^";' 
which  lies  some  miles  out  to  sea  ofl'  the  western  point  in"-t"p' 
of  Sicily.     His  hope  was  to  dash  over  uupcrceived  to 
the  coast  by  Drepaniim ,  to  land  his  stores,  and  to  take 
Hamilcar   and    his    veterans  on  board  from  Bryx ; 
which  being  effected,  he  would  not  fear  to  encountt^r  I 

the  Romans.      This  Catulus  was  above  all  things 
anxious  to  hinder,  and  he  resolved  to  bring  on  the  I 

action, if  possible,  before  the  enemycould  communicate 
with  Hamilcar.     He  had  himself  been  badly  wounded,  , 

a  little  before,  in  some  skirmish  with  the  garrison  of 
Drepanura,  and  was  unable  to  leave  his  bed;  but  Q.  I 

Valerius,  the  prajtor,  was  ready  to  take  the  command, 
and  kept  earnestly  watching  the  enemy. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  March"';  the  ^?j;^'-';'; 
Roman  fleet  having  taken  on  board  picked  soldiers  "^^^"^'5^ 
from  the  legions,  had  sailed  on  the  preceding  evening  ^™"''"- 
to  tho  island  of  ^gusa,  which  lies  between  Hiera  ""o"""- 
and  the  Sicilian  coast,  and  had  there  spent  the  night. 
When  day  broke,  the  wind  was  blowing  fresh  from 
the  west,  and  rolling  a  heavy  sea  in  upon  the  land; 
the  Carthaginians  took  advantage  of  it,  hoisted  their 

Vuler.MMim.  1 1.  8,  §2. 
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sails,  and  ran  down  before  the  wind  towards  Di 
^  num.  Tho  Roman  fleet,  notmthstanding  the  h( 
'  sea  and  the  adverse  wind,  worked  out  to  int*"! 
them,  aud  formed  in  line  of  battle  with  their  heads  to 
windward,  cutting  off  the  enemy's  passage.  Then 
the  Carthaginians  lowered  their  raasts  and  sails,  and 
prepared  of  necessity  to  fight.  But  their  heavy  ships 
and  raw  seamen  and  soldiers  were  too  unequal  to  tlie 
contest,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  soon  decided. 
Fifty  ships  were  sunk,  and  seventy  taken  ;  the  rest 
fled,  and  the  wind,  happily  for  them,  shifting  just 
in  time,  they  again  hoisted  their  sails,  and  escaped 
to  Hiera. 

To  continue  the  war  was  now  impossible,  and  ordwi 
were  sent  to  Hainilcar  to  negotiate  for  peace"'.  Lu- 
tatius,  whose  consulship  was  on  the  point  of  expiring, 
readily  received  his  overtures;  but  he  required  that 
Hamilcar's  array  should  give  up  their  arms,  and  iQ 
the  Roman  deserters  who  had  fled  to  them,  as  the 
price  for  being  allowed  to  return  to  Cartilage.  This 
demand  was  rejected  by  Hamilcar  with  indignation ; 
"Never,"  he  replied,  "would  he  siu-render  to  the  Ro- 
mans the  arms  which  his  country  had  given  him  to 
use  against  them;"  and  he  declared  that  sooner  tiaa 
submit  to  such  terms,  he  would  defend  Eryx  to  the 
last  extremity.  Lutatius  thought  of  Regulus,  and  of 
the  vengeance  which  had  punished  his  abuse  of  vi* 
tory,  and  he  withdrew  his  demand.  It  was  ^~ 
agreed  "that  the  Carthaginians  should  evj 
Sicily,  and  make  no  war  upon  Hiero  or  his 
that  they  should  release  all  Roman  prisoners  wil 
ransom;  and  pay  to  the  Romans  in  twenty  years  I 
Euboic  talents."  These  were  the  preliminaries, 
were  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Roman  goi 

n  Huuiilcar,  L 
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ment;  the  senate  and  people  would  not,  however,    chap. 

•        •  •  XT 

ratify  them,  but  sent  over  ten  commissioners  with  full  v— « J ^ 
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powers  to  conclude  a  treaty^".  These  plenipoten-  a.c/24i/ 
tiaries  required  that  the  money  to  be  paid  should  be 
increased  to  3200  talents,  and  the  term  of  years 
reduced  to  ten ;  and  they  insisted  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians should  also  give  up  all  the  islands  between 
Sicily  and  Italy.  This  clause  was  intended  appa- 
rently to  prevent  their  forming  any  establishments  on 
the  LiparsBan  Islands,  which,  although  not  at  present 
in  their  power,  they  might  after  the  peace  have  at- 
tempted to  re-occupy,  as.  some  of  them  were  unin- 
habited, and  none  possibly  had  been  as  yet  formally 
occupied  by  the  Eomans. 

Hamilcar  would  not  break  off  the  negotiation  on  Htmiipiir 

o  evacuati'S 

such  points  as  these.  His  views  were  now  turned  to  siciiy. 
Spain,  a  wide  field  of  enterprise,  which  might  amply 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily.  And  he  wished  to 
see  his  country  relieved  from  the  burden  of  the  war 
with  Rome,  and  enabled  to  repair  and  consolidate 
its  resources.  The  peace,  therefore,  was  concluded: 
Hamilcar  evacuated  Eryx'",  and  his  troops  were 
embarked  at  LilybaBum  for  Carthage.  But  their  un- 
seasonable and  bloody  rebellion,  which  immediately 
followed ,  and  which  for  more  than  three  years  involved 
the  Carthaginians  in  a  war  far  more  destructive  than 
that  with  the  Eomans,  deranged  all  his  plans,  and 
delayed  probably  for  many  years  the  renewal  of  the 
contest  between  the  two  rival  nations. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  in  which  Conciution. 
although  the  contest  was  long  and  wearisome,  yet 
both  parties  fought  as  it  were  at  arm's  length,  and  if 
we  except  the  short  expedition  of  Regulus,  neither 
struck  a  blow  at  any  vital  part  of  his  enemy.  But 
the  next  struggle  was  sure  to  be  of  a  more  deadly 

»»  Polybius,  1. 63.  ^  ^  66. 
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^  xt/*  character,  to  be  fought,  not  so  much  for  dominion  as 
A  u"c"5i3  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"^  death.  In  this  new  contest,  the  genius 
A.c.  241.  of  Hamilcar  and  of  his  son  determined  that  in  the 
mortal  assault  Carthage  should  anticipate  her  rival ; 
and  Italy  for  fifteen  years  was  laid  waste  by  a  foreign 
invader.  The  state  of  the  Roman  supremacy  in 
Italy,  when  it  was  exposed  to  this  searching  trial, 
the  fate  of  the  several  Italian  nations  under  the 
Roman  dominion,  and  their  dispositions,  whether  of 
attachment  or  of  hatred,  will  form,  therefore,  the  fit 
beginning  of  the  third  volume  of  this  History,  which 
will  embrace  the  third  period  of  the  Roman  Common- 
wealth ;  the  period  of  its  foreign  conquests,  before 
Rome 

** whom  mighty  kingdoms  curtesied  to. 

Like  a  forlorn  and  dusperato  castaway, 
pid  ttbamcful  execution  on  heneUl" 
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369 


385 


98-4 


126 


370 


384 


99-1 


127 


371 


383 


99-2 


128 


372 


382 


99-3 


129 


373 


381 


99-4 


522 


MILITARY  TRIBUNES. 


DiODORUS. 

LiTT. 

Faiti  Sicull. 

Fasti  Cuspintani  sive 
Norisiaiii. 

Tribb.Milit,^Xi\,  110. 

Tribb.  Milit.^W.  4. 

Q.  t  K«30 1 

T.  Quintius  Cindnnatus 

Capi^oUno  & 

t  iEnos  t  Solpicios 

Q.  Servilius  Fidenas  V. 

Corbo«. 

K.  Fabias 

L.  Julius  Julus 

Q.  Serviliaa 

L.  Aquillius  Conrus 

P.  Corneliaa. 

L.  Lucretius  Tridpitinus 

M.t  Claudius  t 

Ser.  iSnIpidus  Rufus 

Tribb.  MUii.^XV.  2. 

Trtou.  Milii.—Yl.  6. 

M.  FuriuB 

L.  Papirius 

Cursore&  La- 

t  Caius  t 

C.  Cornelius 

nato. 

t  Emilias  t 

C.  Sergius 

L.  iEmilios  II. 

L.  Menenius 

L.  Valerius  PubUcoU  III. 

Cott.—XV.  a 

Tribb.  Miiii.—yi.  6. 

Ti.  Lucretius 

M.  Furius  Camillus 

Maluginense  & 

8er.  Sulpicaos 

Ser.    Cornelius    Malugi- 

nensis 
Q.  Senrilins  Fidenas  VI. 
L.  Quintius  Cindnnatus 
L.  Horatius  Pulyillai 
P.  Valerius 

Cindnnato. 

Co*i,^XY,  14. 

2Vt**.lff7i/.— VLll. 

L.  Valerius 

A.  Manllus 

Capitolino  & 

A.  Maolius 

P.  Cornelius 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 
C.  Se^os  II. 

Cindnnato. 

Tribb.  MiliL^XV.  15. 

TYibb.  MiUt.—\l.  18. 

L.  Lucretius 

Ser.    Comelioi    Malngi- 

Rufo  &  Camillo. 

t  Sentius  f  Solpidus 

nensis  III. 

« 

L.  iEmilius 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  II. 

L.  FuriuB 

M.  Funns  Camillus 
Ser.  Sulpidus  Rufus  II. 
C.  Papirius  Crassus 
T.Quintius  CindnnatusII. 

Tribb.  Milit.^XY.  20. 

Tribb.  3ff/t7.— VI.  21. 

Q.  Sulpicius 

L.  Valerius  IV. 

Genndus  & 

PnbUcola  III.  & 

C.  Fabius 

A.  Manlius  III. 

Curtius. 

FlaocoIIL 

Servilius  Comelioi 

Ser.  Sulpidus  III. 

roAdCrac   iral   KcX- 

P.fUgof 

L.  Lucretius 

roi  'Piifiiis  iicpd- 

8«*x.  f  Anius  f 

L.  iEmilius  III. 

Tfitray  w\^ir  rod 

Caius  t  Marcus  f 

M.  Trebonins 

KowrmXiou. 

Tnbb.  MiUL—X\.  22. 

Tnbb.  AfiYi7.—VI.  22. 

P.  Cornelius 

Sp.  Papirius 

Macrinus  II.  & 

Fidenas  &  Crasso. 

L.  Virginiua 

L.  Pi^irius 

Capitolinus  IV. 

L.  Papirius 

Ser.    Cornelius    Malugi- 

M.  Furius 

nensis  IV. 

A.  Valerius 

Q.  Servilius 

L.  Mnnlius 

Ser.  Sulpidus 

* 

Q.  Postumius 

L.  iEmilius  IV. 

623 


524 


HISTOKY   OF   ROME. 


Year  of  the 
Common- 
wealth. 


Year  of 
Rome. 


ISO 


131 


132 


133 


134 


135 


136 


137 


374 


375 


376 


377 


378 


379 


380 


3C1 


Year 
before  the 
Christian 

Arh. 


380 


379 


378 


377 


376 


375 


374 


373 


Olym- 
piads. 


100.1 


100-2 


100.3 


100-4 


lOM 


101-2 


101-3 


Fasti  CapltoUnL 


101-4 


CONSULS  AND  MILITARY  TRIBUNES. 


C25 


DiODORUI. 


Tribb.  3fi/i7.— XV.  23. 
T.  Quintius 
L.  Hervilius 
L.  Julius 
Aquillias  Decius 
Lucretius  Ancus 
Ser.  Sulpinus 

Tnbb,  Milii.—W.  24. 
L.  Papirius 
C.  Cornelius 
L.  Mallius 
C.  Servilius 
A.  Valerius 
Q.  Fabius 


Tribb.  MiliL—XV,  25. 
M.  Cornelius 
Q.  Servilius 
M.  Purius 
L.  Quintius 


Tnbb.  MUii,—XV.  28. 
L.  Papirius 
M.  tPubliusf 
T.  Cornelius 
L.  Quintius 


Tribb.  MUii.—X\.  36. 
Ser.  Sulpicius 
L.  Papirius 
T.  Cornelius 
M.  Quintius 


Tribb.  Mint.— XV.  38. 
L.  Valerius  Crispus 
t  Mallius  Fabius  t 
Ser.  Sulpicius 
Lucretius 


Tnbb.  Milii.—XV.  41. 
Q.  Crassus 

t  Servilius  f  Cornelias 
Sp.  Papirius 
Fabius  f  Albus  f 


Tribb.  ATi/t/.— XV.  48. 
M.  Furius 
L.  Furius 
A.  Postumius 
L.  Lucretius 
M.  Fabius 
L.  Postumius 


Livr. 


Tribb.  MiliL-Yl.  22. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  ViL 
A.  Postuorius  Regillensis 
L.  Postumius  Regillensis 
L.  Furius 
L.  Lucretius 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus 


Tribb.  MiliL—YL  27- 
L.  Valerius  V. 
P.  Valerius  in. 
C.  Sergius  IIL 
L.  Menenius  IL 
Sp.  Papirius 
Ser.    Cornelius     Malugi- 

nensis 

Tribb.  Af*/i7^Vl730. 
P.  Manlius 
C.  Manlius 
L.  Julius 
C.  Sextiliua 
M.  Albiiiius 
L.  Antistius 


Tribb.  3fi/i/.~Vl.  31. 
Sp.  Furius 
Q.  ServiUus  11. 
C.  Lidnius 
P.  CloeUus 
M.  Horatius 
L.  Geganius 


T/t**.  Afi/f7.-VL32. 
L.  ^milius 
P.  Valerius  IV. 
C.  Veturius 
Ser.  Sulpicius 

[Omitted  in  Livy,  through 
some  confusion  in  his 
reckoning.] 


VL35. 

No  comle  Magistrates 


VL35. 
No  comle  Magistrates 


Fasti  Siculi. 


Vibulaniu  &  Elva 


t  Pacelaus  f  & 
Crassua 


Macrinus  III.  & 
Laenas 


t  Manlius  f  &  Ca- 
pitolinus  V. 


Macrinus  IV.  & 
Fideuas 


Bialogennesius  & 
Craasus 


Julius  &  Virginias 


CapitoUnus  VI.  & 
Camcrinos 


Fasti  Cuiplnfani  sive 
NorisiauL 


Publicola  rV.  & 
Tricipitino. 


Publicola  V.  & 
Mamertino  VI. 


Capitolino  &  Al- 
bino. 


Fidenas  II.  &  Si- 
culo. 


Mamcrtino  &  Cin^ 
cinnato. 


Lanato  IH.  & 
Pneteztato. 


BachotSolot- 


Pfcpjrio  &  t  Ni- 
nio  f. 
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HISTORY   OF   ROME 


Year  of  the 
Common- 
wealth. 


138 


Year  of 
Rome. 


382 


13d 


383 


140 


384 


141 


385 


Year 
before  the 
ChriBtian 

iEra. 


372 


371 


370 


Olym- 
piadi. 


102-] 


102-2 


Faati  CapItoUnl. 


•  .  .  actus  est 

•  •  .  t  .  .  dcdicavit 


102-3 


389 


142 


386 


143 


387 


368 


367 


102-4 


103-1 


103-2 


.  .  .  opiicola  V. 
.  .  .  ext.  111. 
.  .  lagineoais  YI. 

Tr.Mil. 


...        •  .  Cossiu 
....  Ufl^inensis. 
M.  Fabios  K.F.M.N.  Ambustas  II. 

T&.MIL. 

pitolin. 

luginensis  YII. 

.  .  .  extat.  IV.  Tr.  Mil. 

Sp.  Scrvilius  C.F.('.N.  Stnictos 
L.  Papirius  Sp.  F.C.N.  Crassus. 
L.  Veturius  L.P.  Sp.  N.  Crassus  Cicurinus 

.  .  ,  llu9  IV.  Diet,  n  '  r»         J      r- 

««,«,./.;«..«  \f-»  ^      ^^  GerundaB  Causa. 
....  amercinus  Mag.  eq. 

....  um  in  Milifes  ex  S.C.  abdicarunt. 

In  eorum  locum  &cti  sunt 

.  .  .  pitolinus.  Diet.  Seditionis  sedandc 

et  R,G.C. 

....  mus  e  Plebe  Mag.  eq. 

.  .  BSUS  II. 

aluginensis  II. 

acerinus 

L.  Veturius  L.F.  Sp.  N.  Crassus  Cicurinus  II. 
P.  Valerius  L.F.L.N.  Potitus  Poplicola  VI. 
P.  Manlius  A. F.A.N.  Capitolinus  II. 

.  .  .  wnUlus  V.  Diet.      Rei  Genind.  Causa. 
Mag.  eq. 

.  .  .  EBE  PRIMUM  CREARl  CCEPTI. 

.  .  .  mercinus 
L.  Sextius  Sex.  F.N.N.  Sextin.  Lateran. 

Primus  e  plebe. 

Regillensis  Albinus 

C.  Sulpicius  M.F.Q.N.  Peticus. 


CONSULS  AND  MTLITAUT  TRIBUNES. 


527 


DiODORUB. 


Tnbb.  MiliL-XV,  60. 
L.  Valerius 
P.  t  Ancus  t 
C.  Terentius 
L.  Menenius 
C.  Sulpicius 
T.  Papirius 
L.  idnilius 
M.  Fabius 


Tnbb,  Aff/i/.— XV.  61. 
P.  Manliua 
C.  t  Erenucius  f 
C.  t  Sextus  t 
Tib.  Julius 
L.  Albiuius 
P.  Trebonius 
C.  Mallins 
L.  Anthestius 

~THbb.  MiliL—XV.  57. 
Q.  Senrilius 
L.  Furius 
C.  Licinius 
P.  CloeUus 

TVibb.  MiliL-XV,  61. 
L.  ^milius 
C.  Virginius 
Ser.  Sulpicius 
L.  Quiiitius 
C.  Cornelius 
C.  Valerius 


Tribb.  3fi/i7.— XV.  71. 
L.  Papirius 
L.  Menenius 
Ser.  Cornelius 
Ser.  Sulpidos 


Anarchy 


XV.  75. 


LXTT. 


VI.  36. 

No  curule  Majpstrates 


VI.  35. 

No  curule  Magistrates 


VI.  36. 
No  curule  Magistrates 


Tribb,  Mint. ~-\L'3^i. 
L.  Furius 
A.  Manlius 
Ser.  Sulpicius 
Ser.  Comelint 
P.  Valerius 
C.  Valerius 


Tnbb,  Milii.—Vl,  36, 
Q.  Senrilius 
C.  Vetnritts 
A.  Cornelius 
M.  Cornelius 
Q.  Quintius 
M.F^ittS 


TVibb,  MUii,—WL  38. 
T.  Quintius 
Ser.  Comelins 
Ser.  Sulpicius 
Sp.  Senrilius 
L.  Papirius 
L.  Vetorius 


Fasti  Siculi. 


Poenus   &  f  Me- 
litof 


Crassus  &  TuUius 


Tricipitinus  &  Fi- 
denas  II. 


Fasti  Cusplnianl  tive 
Noruiani. 


t  Scarabiense  f  & 
Celimontano. 


Prisco  &   Comi- 


nio. 


Cossue  &  Poe- 
nus II. 


t  Achillas  t  & 
Mugillonus 


Atratinus  &  Vibu- 
lanus 


MamerHno  & 
fSolof. 


Medullino  &  Po- 
Uto. 


Fidenas  III.  & 
Malugineuse. 


Capitolino  & 
Structo. 


628 


DISTORT  OF  son. 


Yrwortlw 

C^nniiMHi* 

wMbh. 

TMrof 

HOHMa 

144 

888 

14ft 

88D 

146 

800 

147 

801 

148 

1 

809 

U9 

393 

160 

394 

161 

• 

39d 

1 

beftntlM 
CnrtotlM 


3<!1 


3C0 


359 


Olym 


108-8 


108-4 


104-1 


104-8 


104-8 


104.4 


flMllOMtelM. 


•  •  •  tiiunpii 


c 


•  •  •   InBlMSB 

aF.P.N.  Orifw 


Gft.Gemwiiu. 
•  •  •  m^ 

*  •  •  N tttte 


IL 
.FJI.N. 


IL 
L.  GauHioi.  M.FJI.N. 
•  .  .  B^gflWrnh  Dfflt 

«  •   r  «   DCs   •   •  •   « 


IL 


Mif^n- 


C.  SalpidaR  M.F.aN.  Peficiu  IT. 
.  ••  CapitoUnus  CrispiDVS.     DicL 
.  .  M.N.  MaluginenBit.    Mag.  eq. 

Rei  GerandK  Caim 
alibaa  .  .  .  o  CCCXCII. 


i 


105- 1 


•  •  .  .  mbmtuii 

C.  Poetelius  C.F.Q.N.  Libo.  Vitoloa. 
.  .  AhaU.  Diet. 

Rei  Genuid.  Cams 

•  Capitolin.  Criapinos.  Mag.  eq. 
.  .  Gob.  De  (Salieis  et  Tibartiboa. 

•   •   •   •  IT* 

M.  Fabius  N.F.M.N.  Ambnstas.  Cos. 
Ovans.  De  Henioels.    Ann.  CCCXCIIL 

Non.  Sept. 

•  •  •  •  Lgnas 
Gd.  Manliud  L.F.A.N.  Capitolin.    Imperioas. 


105.2 


4 mbustus. 

C.  Plautius  P.F.P.N.    Procalos 
C.  Sulpiciua  M.F.Q.N.    Peticiis  II. 

Diet.  De  Galleis.    Ann.  CCCXCV. 

NonisBCaL 
C.  Plantius  P.F.P.N.  Plroeiilas.    Cos. 

De  Heroieeia.    Ann.  CCCXCV.    Idiboa  Mai. 
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DioDoaut. 


Tribb,  Ifi/i/.— XV.  76. 
L.  Furiaa 
Paolufl  Mallioa 
Ser.  Sulpidus 
Ser.  Coraelius 


Tribb.  Jfi/i/.— XV.  77. 
Q.  Senrilios 
C.  Veturios 
A.  CornelioB 
M.  Cornelias 
M.  Fabins  ' 

Tribb,  3fi/i/.— XV.  78. 
T.  Qointios 
Ser.  Cornelias 
Ser.  Solpidas 

Cm#.— XV.  ii. 

L.  Emilias  Mamercus 
L.  Sextios  Lateriu 


Co*#.-XV.  90. 
L.  Genacios 
Q.  Senrilios 


Cow.— XV.  95. 
C.  Salpidus 
C.  lidnios 


CW .— XVI.  2. 
Cn.  Genadas 

Cow.— XVI.  4. 
Q.  Senrilios 
L.  Genodos 


VOL.  II. 


Lirx. 


TVt**.  Jfi/f/.— VI.  42. 
A.  Cornelias  II. 
M.  Cornelias  II. 
M.  Geganios 
P.  Msnlios 
L.  Vetorios 
P.  Valerios  VI. 


Owt.— VII.  I. 
L.  Sextios 
L.  ^oiilias  Mamerdnos 


CW.— VII.  I. 
L.  Genadas 
Q.  Senrilios 


Oms.— VII.  2. 
C.  Solpidos  Peticas 
C.  Lidnios  Stole 


Owt.-VIL  3. 
Cn.  Gknodos 
L.  Sextios  Mamerd- 
nos  II. 


Oms.— VII.  4. 
Q.  Senrilios  Ahala. 
L.  Genodns 


Cems.— VII.  9. 
C.  Solpidas 
C.  Lidnias  CalTOS 


Ow».— VIL  U. 
C.  Poetelios  Balbos 
M.  Fabios  Ambostos 


Faati  SicuIL 


Capitolinus  VII.  & 
Vibolanus  II. 


Mogillanos  II.  & 
Rotilins 


.£milias&  Ros- 
ticos 


fCossosf  Medol- 
linos 


Flavos  &  Cameri- 
nos 


Potitos  &  Capito- 
linos 


Genodos  &  f  Co- 
bias  f 


Mamertinn8&  La- 
teranns 


Faiti  CuipiniAnI  sive 
NorisianL 


Cosso  II.  & 
Grasso. 


Mamerdno  &  La- 
terano. 


Abentinense  & 
Haala. 


Petioo  &  Calbo. 


Mamertino  & 
Abentinense. 


HaaU  II.  & 
Abentinense. 


Stooo  &  Petioo. 


Ambosto  &  fto- 
colo. 


M  m 


^30 


HISTOBT  OF  ROME. 


rear  of  the 
Common- 
wealth. 

Tear  of 
Rome. 

Year 
before  the 
Chriitian 

.£ra. 

Olym- 
piad!. 

Fasti  CapitoUnL 

152 

396 

358 

105-3 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

C.  Marciua  L.F.C.N.    Ratiliu. 
Cos.  De  Privernatibns.     Ann.  CCCXCVI. 

Kal-JuD. 

153 

a 

397 

357 

105-4 

•  •  •  • 

C.  Mardus  L.F.C.N.    Ratilos. 
Diet.  De  Tusceis.     Ann.  CCCXC  V 11. 

Pridie  Nod.  M«. 

154 

398 

356 

106-1 

155 

399 

355 

106-2 

•  •  •  • 

M.  FabiilsN.F.M.N.    Ambostus  11. 

Cos.  III.  De  Tiburtibns.    Ann.  CCCXCIX. 

III.  Non.  Jon. 

15C 

400 

354 

106-3 

167 

401 

353 

106-4 

168 

402 

352 

107-1 

159 

403 

351 

107-2 

.  .  .  Hub  M.C.F.N.  Laenas  Cos.  III. 
.  .  .  alleis.     Add.  CDIII.  Qoirinalibus. 

ICO 

404 

350 

107-3 

....  audius  P.F.  .  .  .  Regil  .  •  • 

.  .  biit 

•  •  •  ?.^*^*-          Comit.  Habend.  Causa. 
.  .  .  Mag.  eq. 

IGl 

405 

349 

107-4 

.... 

....  crius  M.F.M.N.  Corvns 

.  .  .  Diet,  ^^^j^  Habend.  Causa. 

^ 
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DiODORUI. 


Cow.— XVI.  6. 
C.  Licioius 
C.  Solpidua 


Cow.— XVI.  9. 
M.  Fabioa 
C.  Poetelias 


Cow.— XVI.  15. 
M.  Popillius  Lfenas 
Cn.  Manlios  Imperiosns 


Cot#.— XVI.  23. 
M.  Fabius 
C.  Plotitts 


Cow.— XVI,  28. 
C.  Mardos 
Cn.  Manlios 


Cow.— XVI.  32. 
M.  Fabioa 
M.  Fopillios 


Cot#.— XVI.  37. 
C.  Sulpidoa 
M.  Valerias 


Cow. -XVI.  40. 
M.  Fabioa 
T.  Qointios 

Cbw.— XVI.  46. 
M.  Valerioa 
C.  Solpidos 


Cow.— XVI.  52. 
C.  Mardos 
P.  Valerioa 


Lirr, 


Cow.— VI  1.12. 
M.  Popillios  Laenas 
Cn.  Manilas 


Cow.— VII.  12. 
C.  Fabias 
C.  Plaotios 


Cot#.— VII.  16. 
C.  Mardos 
Cn.  Manlios 


Cow. -VII.  17. 
M.  Fabios  Ambostos  II. 
M.  Popillios  Lsenas  II. 


Cow.— VII.  18. 
C.  Solpidos  Peticos  HI. 
M.  Valerias  PobliooU 
"  Qoadringentesimo  anno 

3 nam  orbs  Roma  con* 
ita  erat,  qointo  trioe- 
simo  qoam  a  Gallis 
redperata.'' 


Cow. -VII.  18. 

M.  Fabios  Ambostos  III. 

T.  Qointios 

"  in  qoibosdam  annalibos 
pro  T.  Qointio  M.  Po- 
piliom  consolem  inye- 


nio. 


»» 


Cow.— VII.  10. 
C.  Solpidos  Peticos  IV. 
M.  Valerias  Poblioola  II, 


Cow.— VII.  21. 
P.  Valerioa  PobUcoU 
C.  Mardos  Rotilos 


Cbw.-VII.  22. 
C.  Solpidos  Peticos 
T.  Qointios  Pennos 


Co*#. -VII.  23. 
M.  Popillios  Laenas 
L.  Comelios  Sdpio 


M  m  2 


Faiti  Sicull. 


Petitos  &  Galba 


Mamertinos  II.  & 
fSollaf 


t  Alios  t&  Geno- 
dos 

Stolo  &  Petinos 


Libo  b^  Lssnas 


Ambostos  & 
Procolos 


Rostidos  &  Capi- 
tolinos 


Ambostos  II.  & 
lisenas 


fPotitos  &  Fob. 
licoUf 


Rostidos  II.  & 
t  Pcenos  t 


Faati  CuRpinlani  sive 
Nortsiani. 


RotUo  &  Capito- 
lino. 


Ambosto  &  Le- 
nas  II. 


Rotilo  &  Capito- 
lino. 

Ambosto  II.  & 
Laenas  II. 


Petico  &  Fob- 
liooU. 


Ambosto  III.  & 
Capitolino. 


Petico  IV.  & 
Poblioola  II. 


Poblioola  &  Ro- 
tilo II. 


Petico  V.  &  Pen. 
no  II. 


Laenas  IV.  &  Sci- 
pione. 
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HISTORY  OF  ROME. 


Year  of  the 
Common- 
wealth. 


162 


163 


164 


165 


160 


167 


168 


1G9 


170 


171 


172 


173 


174 


175 


Year  of 
Rome. 


406 


407 


40» 


410 


411 


412 


413 


414 


415 


416 


417 


418 


Year 
before  the 
Christian 

JEn. 


419 


348 


347 


346 


409     345 


344 


343 


342 


341 


340 


339 


338 


337 


33G 


335 


Olym- 
piads. 


108-1 


108-2 


108^ 


108-4 


109-1 


109-2 


109-3 


109-4 


110-1 


110-2 


110-3 


110-4 


111-1 


111-2 


FaatI  CapitolinL 


•     •     •     • 


....  rioss.  Torquat  .  . 


•  •  •  • 


....  Viflolus. 
.  .  .  eriiia  M.F.M.N.  Connu.  Cos.  II.  .  .  . 
Antiatibus  Volsceis  Satricauieisqae.    Ann.  CDVII. 

K.  Febr. 


.  rius  .  M.F.M.N.    Cornu.    De  SamnitibnB  Anno 

CDX.  X.  K.  Oct 

.  nelioa  F.F.A.N.  Cossns  Anrina  . 

nitibus.  Ann.  CDX.  YIII.  K.  Oct 


OS.     De  Sam- 


.  .  anlius  L.F.A.N.  Imperiossns  Torquat 
.  .  OS  III.  De  Latineis  Campaneis  Si  dicinds 
.  .  uruncds.     A  :  CDXIII.  XV.  K.  Junias. 


.  ubUUus     Q.F.Q.N.     PhUo 
Ann.  CDXIV.  Idib.  Januar. 


Cos.     De     Latinds 


L.  Furias  Sp.  F.M.N.  Camillus  Cos.  De  Pedaneb  et 

Tiburtibus.     An.  CDXV.  IV.  K.  Oct. 
C.  Mfenius.   P.P.P.N.  Cos.   De  Antiatibus    Lavineis 

Veliterneis.     Ann.  CDXV.  Pridie  K.  Oct 


M.   Valerius  M.F.M.N.   Corvus   III.   Cos.    IV.   De 
Calends.     Ann.  CDXIIX.  Idib.  Mart 
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DiODoauB. 


Coff.— XVI.  53. 
C.  Sulpicius 
C.  Qointiiu 

Cou.—XYl.  66. 
C.  Cornelius 
M.  Popillius 


CMt.—XVI.  59. 
M.  ^milius 
T.  Quintias 

CoM.-XVI.  66. 
M.  Fabios 
Ser.  Salpidua 

09M.— XVI.  69. 
M.  Valerius 
M.  Popillius 


Cow.— XVI.  70. 
C.  Plautius 
T.  Manlius 

Cow. -XV  I.  72. 
M.  Valerius 
C.  Poetelius 

Cow.— XVI.  74. 
C.  Marcius 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus 

Gws.— XVI.  77. 
M.  Valerius 
A.  Cornelias 

Ow#.— XVI.  82. 
Q.  Serrilius 
Marcius  Rutilus 


Cms.— XVI.  84. 
L.  ^milius 
C.  Plotius 

Ow#.— XVI.  89. 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus 
P.  Decius 

Cof#.— XVI.  99. 
Q.  Publilius 
Ti.  ^milius  Mamercus 

Cow.— XVII.  2. 
L.  Furius 
C.  Maenius 


LXTT. 


Co»«.-VIL  24. 
L.  Furius  Camillus 
Ap.  Claudius  Crassus 

Cots.— VII.  26. 
M.  Valerius  Corrus 
M.  Popillius  Lsnas  IV. 


Ow.-VII.  27. 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus 
C.  Plautius 

a>f#.-vii.  27. 

M.  Valerius  Conrus  II. 
C.  Poetelius 


Cow.— VII.  2& 
M.  Fabius  Dorao 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinos 


Oms.— VII.  28. 
C.  Ifardus  Rutilus  III. 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus  II. 

Cms.- VII.  28. 
M.  Valerius  Conrus  III. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus 

Cbw.— VII.  3& 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus 
Q.  Serrilius 

09W.-VIII.  I. 

C.  Plautius  II. 

L.  iBmilius  Mamerdnus 

Cow.— VIII.  3. 
T.    Manlius     Torquatus 

III. 
P.  Decius  Mus 


Cbw.— VIII.  12. 
Tl.  JBmilius  Mamerdnus 
q  Pubimus  PhUo 

Cfaw.-VIII.  13. 
L.  Furius  Camillus 
C.  Msenitts 

Cow.— VIII.  15. 
C.  Sulpidus  Longus 
P.  .£iius  Psetus 

Co*#.-VIIl.  16. 
L.  Papirius  Crassus 
K.  Duilius 


Fasti  SicuU. 


Sdpio  8c  Lcnas 


Camillus  9l  Cras- 
sus 


Conrinus  & 
Lsenas  II. 


Venox  &  Tor- 
quatus. 


Corrinus  II.  & 
Libo. 


Vulso  &  Cameri- 
nus 


Rutilus  &  Tor- 
quatus 

Corrinus    III.    & 
Cossus 


t  Alius  t  &  Ru- 
tilius 


Venox       II.     & 
t  Mamertinus  f 


Torquatus  III.  & 
Muso 


t  Mamertinus  f 
&t  Silof 

Camillus  &  f  Mi- 
niusf 


fPhistusfft 
Long;us 


Paiti  CuipiniaiU  tive 
NoriiianL 


Camilo  &  Crasso. 


Laena^IV.  & 
Corvino. 


Venno  &  Tor- 
quato. 


Corro  &  Visulo. 


Dorsus  &  Rufa. 


Rutib  III.  & 
Torquato. 


Corro  III.  & 
CossoIII. 


HaaU  III.  & 
Rutilo  nil. 


Venno  II.  & 
Mameroo. 


Torquato  IIL  & 
Mure. 


Mamerdnoft 
Philo. 


CamiUo  &  f  Ne- 
potef 

Pato  &  liongo. 


Crasso  & 
fUeUaf. 
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HISTORY  OF  BOMB. 


Year  of  the 
Common- 
wealth. 


180 


185 


186 


187 


188 


189 


176 

420 

177 

421 

178 

422 

179 

423 

Year  of 
Rome. 


424 


181 

426 

182 

426 

183 

427 

184 

428 

429 


430 


431 


432 


433 


Year 

before  the 

Christian 

JEra. 

Olym- 
piads. 

334 

111.3 

333 

111-4 

332 

1121 

331 

112  2 

330 

112-3 

329 

1124 

328 

113.1 

327 

113-2 

326 

113-3 

325 

113-4 

324 

114-1 

323 

114-2 

322 

114.3 
114.4 

321 

Faati  CapitoUnL 


.  .  Aimilias  L  •  •  •  N.  Mamercin.  Privemas.  Cos.  II. 

De  Prirernatibas.  Ann.  CDXXIV.  K.  Mart. 
C.  Plaatius  P. F.P.N.  Decianiu  Cos.  De  Friveniatibqs. 

Ann.  CDXXIV.  K.  Mart 


Q.  Publilius  Q.F.Q.N.  Pbilo  II.  Primns  Pro  Cos. 
De  Samnitibus  Palspolitaneis.  Ann.  CDXXVII. 
K.  Mai. 


L.  Papirius  Sp.  F.L.N.  Cursor.  Diet.  De  Samnitibus. 
An.  CDXXIX.  III.  Non.  Mart. 


L.  Fulvius  L.F.L.N.   Curvus  Cos.   De   Samnitibus. 

Ann.  CDXXXI.  Quirinalibus. 
Q.  Fabius  M. F.N.N.  Maximus  Rullianus 

Cos.  De  Samnitibus  et  Apuleis  Ann.    CDXXXI. 

XII.  K.  Mart. 


C.  Ma  .  . 
M.  Fos  .  . 
L.  Corn  . 
L.  Papiriu 
T.  Manli  . 
L.  Papiriu 
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DiODORVS. 

LlVT. 

Faiti  SiculL 

Faiti  Cuipintani  sive 
NorisiauL 

Cos9.-X\  IL  17. 
C.  Sulpicius 
L.  Papirius 

Com.     VIII.  16. 
M.  Valerius  Corvus  IV. 
M.  Atilius  Regulus 

Crassus  &  fDu- 
littsf 

t  Caleno  f  & 
Corvo  IV. 

Co<#. -XVll.  29. 
K.  Valerius 
L.  Papirius 

Cos8.-X\ il,  40. 
M.AtiUus 
M.  Valerius 

Cow.-VIII.  16. 
T.  Veturius 
Sp.  Postumius 

Regulus  &  Cor- 
▼inos 

Caudino  &  Cal- 
vino. 

CMt.-VIII.  17. 
A.  Cornelius  II. 
Cn.  Domitius 

t  Albinus  f  & 
Calrinus 

t  Hoc  anno  Dic- 
tatores  non  fue- 
runtf. 

Cow.-XVII.  49. 
Sp.  Postumius 
T.  Veturius 

Cot*.— VIII.  18. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus 
C.  Valerius 

Albinus  II.  & 
Cossus 

Calvino  &  Arvi- 
nus  II. 

Owf.— XVll.  62. 
C.  Domifius 
A.  Cornelius 

Co*#.— VIII.  19. 
L.  Papirius  Crassus  II. 
L.  Plantius  Venno 

Potitus  &  Mar- 
cellus 

Petito  &  Mar- 
cello. 

Cm*.- XVII.  74. 
C.  Valerius 
M.  Clodius 

Coff.— VIII.  20. 
L.  ^milius  Blamerdnus 
C.  Plautius 

t  Brassns  t  & 
Venox 

Crasso  II.  & 
Venno. 

Cow.— XVil.  82. 
L.  Plotius 
L.  Papirius 

CoM.-XVII.  87. 
P.  Cornelius 
A.  Postumius 

Co##.— VIII.  22. 
P.  Plautius  Proculus 
P.  Cornelius  Scapula 

Mamertinus  II.  & 
Dedanus 

Venox  &  Scipio 

fPrivemasf  II. 
&  Deciano. 

Co»#.— VIII.  22. 
L.  Cornelius  Lentulus 
Q.  Publilius  PhUo  II. 

Deciano  II.  & 
Barbato. 

C(w#.— XVII.  no. 

L.  Cornelius 
Q.  Publilius 

•  .  •  • 

Com.— Vlil.  23. 
C.  Poetelius 
L.  Papirius 

TiCntulus  & 
fSUof 

Lentulo  &  Philo. 

Cow.— VIII.  29. 
L.  Furius  Camillus  II. 
Junius  Brutus  Scaeva 

Libo  &  Cursor 

Libone  III.  & 
Cursore  II. 

Com.- XVII.  113. 
C.  PoeteUus 
Papirius 

Co«f.— VIII.  37. 
C.  Sulpicius 
Q.  ^milius  or  Aulius 

Camillus  &  Bru- 
tus 

CamUlo  II.  & 
Bruto. 

Cot».— XVIII.  2. 
L.  furius 
Dec.  Junius 

• 

Com.— VIII.  Sa 
Q.  Fabius 
L.  Fulvins 

liOngus  &  Cera- 
tanus 

t  Hoc  anno  Dic- 
tatores  non  fue- 
runtf. 

Co##. -XVIII.  26. 
C.  Sulpicius 
C.  iElius 

•     •     •     • 

Co*#.-lX.  1. 
T.  Veturius  Calrinus 
Sp.  Postumius 

Cursor  II.  & 
fSuUusf 

Longo  II.  &  Ce- 
retano. 

Com.- IX.  7. 
a  Publilius  Pbilo 
L.  Papirius  Cursor 

CalTinus  & 
f  Balbinusf 

t  Corvo  t  &Rul- 
liano. 
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HISTORY  OP  ROME. 


Year  of  the 
Common- 
wealth. 

Year  of 
Rome. 

Year 
before  the 
ChriBtian 

JEXB. 

190 

434 

320 

191 

435 

319 

192 

436 

318 

193 

437 

317 

194 

438 

316 

195 

439 

315 

196 

440 
441 

314 

197 

313 

Olym- 
piads. 


115-1 


115.2 


115-3 


115-4 


116-1 


116-2 


116-3 


116-4 


Fasti  CapitolinL 


L.  Papirins  .  .  . 

L.  Papirius    Sp.  F.L.N.  Cursor   II.    Cob.  III.     Dv 

Samnitibas.      Ann.  CDXXXIY.  X.   K.   Septem. 

Cens C.  .  .  .  cius  .  .  . 


M.  Plaiitiiis  L.F.L.N.  Venno 

L.  Foalios  C.  F.  .  .  N.  Flaccina  .  .  . 

Cens.  L.  Papirius  L.F.M.N.  Crassus 

C.  Mainius  P.F.P.N.  Lustrum  Fecer.  X.  V. 


Q.  Aimilius  Q.F.L.N.    Barbula 

C.  Junius  C.F.C.N.  Bnbnlcus.  Bmtns 


Sp.  Nautius  Sp.  F.  Sp.  N.  Rutilus 
M.  Popilius  M.F.M.N.  Lienas 
L.  Aimilius  L.F.L.N.  Mamerc.  Prrremas.  Diet. 
L.  Fulvius  L.F.L.N.  Cunrus  Mag.  eq.  Rei   Genmd. 
Causa 


L.  Papirius  Sp.  F.L.N.  Cursor  IV. 

.  .  .  obUUus  .  .  F.aN.  Philo  IV. 

.  .  Fabius  M.F.N.N.  Mazimus  RuUianiis.  Diet. 

.  .  Aulius  .  .  F.   Ai.  N.  Cerretan.     In    PfkUo   oc- 

dsus  est.     In  ejus  L.  F.  est  Mag.  eq.  R.G.C. 
.  .  Fabius  M.F.N.N.  Ambustus.  Mag.  eq. 


M.  Poetelius  M.F.M.N.  Libo. 
C.  Sulpicius  Ser.  F.Q.N.  Longus  .  .  . 
C.  Mainius  P.F.P.N.  Diet.  Rei  Gerund.  Causa. 
M.  Foslius  C.F.M.N.  Flaccinator.  Mag.  eq. 
C.  Sulpicius  Ser.  F.Q.N.  Loogus  Cos.  III.  De 
nitibus.  Ann.CDXXXIX.  K.  Quint. 


Sam- 


L.  Papirius  Sp.  F.L.N.  Cursor.  .  .  . 

C.  Junius  C.F.C.N.  Bubulcus.  Brutus  .  . 

C.  Poetelius  C.F.C.N.  Libo.  Visolus.  Diet. 

M M.F.M.N.  Libo.  Mag.  eq.  Rei  Gerund. 

Causa. 


M.  Valerius  M.F.M.N.  Maximus. 
P.  Dceius  P.F.Q.N.  Mus. 

C.  Sulpicius  Ser.  F.Q.N.  Longus.  Diet.  R.G.C. 

C.  Junius  C.F.C.N.  Bubulcus.  Brutus  Mag.  eq. 
Cens.  Ap.  Claudius  C.F.  Ap.  N.  Caecus. 

C.  Plautius  C.F.C.N.  Qui  in  hoe  houore 

Venoi  appeUatus  est.    L.F.  XXVI. 
M.  Valerius   M.F.M.N.    Maximus.   Cos.     De   Sam- 

nitibus   Soraneisq.         Ann.  CDXXXXI.  Idib. 

Sext. 
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DiODORUt. 


Cotf.— XVIII.  44. 
Q.  Pubmitu 
atPubUuflf 


Cow.-XVIII.  68. 
L.  Papirios 


Cof#.—XIX.  2. 
L.  Plotius 
M'.  Fulvius 


Cow.— XIX.  17. 
C.  Junius 
Q.  ^milius 


Co99* — XIX.  55. 
Sp.  Nautiua 
M.  Popilliua 


Co#».— XIX.  66. 
L.  Papirios  IV. 
Q.  Publilius  II. 


Com.— XIX.  73. 
M.  Paetelius 
C.  Sulpicios 


LlVT. 


CoM.->IX.  15. 
Q.  Aulius  Cenretanus  II. 
L.  Papirios 


Co*«.— IX.  20. 
M.  Foslios  Flacdnator 
L.  Plaotios  Veono 


Cm».— IX.  20. 
C.  Jonios  Bobulcos 
Q.  wfioiilios  Barbula 


Com.— IX.  21. 
Sp.  Nautius 
M.  Popillius 


[Names  omitted.] 


Com.— IX.  24. 
M.  Pstelios 
C.  Solpidns 


Co#».— IX.  28. 
L.  Papirios  V. 
C.  Jonios  Bobulcos 


Coit,  IX.  28. 
M.  Valerios 
P.Dedos 


Fasti  SiculL 


Conor  III.  & 

fsaof 


t  Papinios  f  & 
Ceratanoa 


Venoz  &  Flaccus 


Barbola  &  Bo- 
bolcos 


Rotilas  &  Lsnas 


Conor  IV.  &  Lb- 
nasll. 


Corsor  V.  &  Bo- 
bulcos II. 


Fasti  Cospinlani  live 
Norisiani. 


Calvino  II.  & 
Albino. 


Cursore  II.  & 
Philo  III. 


t  MoriUano  f  & 
Ceretano. 


Venno  &  Flaod- 
natore. 


Barbola  k  Bmto. 


Ludllo  &  Lsnas. 


Corsore  IV.  & 

Philo  nil. 


liboneft  Longo 
III. 
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HISTU30RY   OF   ROME. 


Year  of  the 
Common- 
wealth. 


198 


Year  of 
Rome. 


442 


199 


443 


200 


444 


201 


202 


445 


446 


203 


447 


204 


448 


205 


449 


20C 


450 


Year 
before  the 
Christian 

JEta. 


312 


311 


310 


309 


308 


307 


30G 


305 


304 


Olym- 
piads. 


117-1 


117-2 


117-3 


117-4 


118  2 


118-3 


1184 


110-1 


Fattl  Capitollni. 


C.  Junius.  C.F.C.N.  Bqbalciis.  Brutus  III. 

Q.  AimUitts  aF.L.N.  BarbuU  II. 

C.  Juniusi.  C.F.C.N.  Bubulcus.  Brutun.  Cos.  III.  De 

Samnitibus.  An.  CDXLII.  Nonis  8ext. 
Q.  AimiUus  aF.L.N.  Barbula  Cos.  II.     De  Etro- 

sceis.     An.  CDXLII.     Idib.  Sezt. 

Q.  Fabius  M.F.N.N.  Maxim.  RulUan. 
C.  Marcius  C.F.L.N.   Rutilus.     Qui  postea   Censo- 
rinus  appellatus  est. 

L.  Papirius  Sp.  F.L.N.  Cursor.  Diet. 

C.  Junius  C.F.C.N.  Bubulcus  Brutus.  Ma;,  eq. 
Rei  Gerund.  Causa. 

Hoc  anno  Dictator  et  Magist:  Eq.  sine  Cos.  foe- 
runt 

L.  Papirius  Sp.  F.L.N.  Cursor  III.  Diet.  II.  De 
Samnitibus.     An.  CDXLIY.     Idibus  Oct. 

Q.  Fabius  M.F.N.N.  Maximus  Rullian.  II.  Pro  Cos. 
De  Etrusceis.     An.  CDXLIV.  Idib:  Not. 


P.  Dedus  P.F.Q.N.  Mus. 

Q.  Fabittj  M.F.N.N.  Maximus  Rullian.  III. 


118  1     Ap.  Claudius  C.F.  Ap.  N.  Caecus. 

L.  Voiumnius  C.F.C.N.  Flamma  Violens. 

Cens.  M.  Valerius  M. F.M.N.  Maximus. 

C.  Junius  C.F.C.N.  Bubulcus  Brutus.  L.F.  XXVII. 


.  .  .  .  Tr  .  .  ulus 
P.  Corn  .... 

Q.  Marcius  Q.F.Q.N.  Tremulus  Cos.     De  Ana^ineis 
Herniceisq.     Ann.  CDXLVII.  Prid.  K.  Quint. 
.  .  .  N.  Scipio  Barbatus. 
Mus. 

Megellus. 

Ti.  Mi 

M 

M.    Fulvius    L.F.L.N.    Curvus.    Paetinus    Cos.    De 
Samnitibus.     Ann.  CDXLllX.  III.  Non.  Oct. 


C.  N.  Sopbus. 

P.  S  .  .  .  . 

N.  N.  Maximus  Rullian  us. 

P.  Sempronius  P. F.C.N.  Sopbus  Cos.  de  vlilqnoi* 
An.  CDXLIX.  VII   K.  Oct. 

P.  Sulpicius  Ser.  F.P.N.  Saverrio.  Cos.  de  Samniti- 
bus. Ann.  CnXLlX.  IlII.  K.  Nov. 

n.  F.  Cn.  N,  Lentulus. 
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DiODORCt. 


Com.— XIX.  77- 
L.  Papirius  V. 
C.  Juaiui 


Co##.— XIX.  105. 
M.  Valerius 
P.  Dedtts 

C099, — XX.  3. 
C.  Janiofl 
Q.  iEmilios 


Com.     XX.  27. 
Q.  Fabius  II. 
C.  Marcius 


t  CoM.f— XX.  30. 
t  Ap.  Claudius  f 
t  L.  PUutius  t 


Co9t,—l^lL,  45. 

Ap.  Claudius 
L.  Volumnius 


CoMt,--!^,  81. 
L.  Postumius 
Ti.  Minudus 


LiVT. 


Com.— IX.  30. 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  II T. 
Q.  iBmilius  Borbula  I(. 


CoM.~IX.  33. 
Q.  Fabius 
C.  Mardos  Rutilus 


CEMt.— IX.  41. 
Q.  Fabius 
P.  Dedus 


Co*#.— IX.  42. 
Ap.  Claudius 
L.  Volumnius 


Com.— IX.  42. 
P.  Cornelius  Arvina 
Q.  Mardus  Tremulus 


CoM.-lX.  44. 
L.  Postumius 
TL  Minudus 


Co##.— XX.  73. 

Q.  Mardus 
P.  Cornelius 


cot9.-\yi.  01. 

p.  Sempronius 
P.  Sulpidus 


Com.— IX.  45. 
P.  Sulpidus  SaTerrio 
P.  Sempronius  Sophus 


Com.— X.  1. 
L.  (Jenudus 
Ser.  Cornelius 


Cos9,^\,  1. 
M.  Livius  Dentcr 
M.  ^milius 


FasU  SlcttU. 


Maximos  &  Muso 


Bubulcus  IV.  & 
BarbulA 


Rullus  &  Rutilius 


Muso  II.  &  Rullus 
II. 


Appius  &  Violens. 


t  Remulus  f  & 
t  Albiuus  t 


t  Metellus  f  & 
Minudus 


Sempronius  & 
t  Faverius  f 


FasU  Cuipiniani  sive 
NorisianL 


Cursore  V.  & 
Bruto  II. 


Biazimo  &  Mure. 


Bruto  III.  &Dar- 
bulall. 


RuIIiano  II.  & 
RutUo  II. 


t  Hoc  anno  Dic- 
tatores  non  fuc- 
runt.t 


t  Mure  II.  & 
Rttlliano  lll.f 


Lentulus  & 
t  Aventesius  f 


C«co  &  Violense. 


Tremulo  & 
Arrina. 


Megello  &  An- 
gurino. 
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HISTORY  OF  ROME. 


Year  o' the 

Common- 

wealth. 


207 


Year  of 
Rome. 


451 


208 


452 


209 


453 


210 


454 


211 


455 


212 


45G 


213 


457 


214 


458 


215 


459 


Year 

before  the 
Cnristiaii 


303 


302 


301 


300 


299 


298 


297 


296 


295 


Olym- 
piads. 


119.2 


119-3 


119.4 


120-1 


120-2 


120-3 


120-4 


121-1 


121-2 


FaatI  CapitolinL 


•   •••••   \y«  ^*  J./6II   •   •   • 


N.  Babulcos  B 

C.  Janius    C.F.C.N.     Bnbalcas  Bratai    II.     Diet. 
De  JEqndB  Ann.  CDLI.  III.  K.  Sext. 


.  M.F.N.N.  Max  .  .  .  . 
.  ilioa  L.F.L.N.    .  .  . 
.  •  •  no  Dictat  •  •  •  . 
.  .  M.F.M.N.  .  .  . 
.  onitu  .  .  . 
M.  Valer  ....  IV.  Diet  II. 


A«   IW.  MJS   .    . 


F.C.N. 


M.  Fulvius  Cn.  F.  Cn.  N.  Pstintu  Co6. 

De  Samnitibus  Neqtiinatibasqae.    Ann.  CD  • 

VII.  K.  Oct 


Cn.  Fulvius  Cn.  F.  Cn.  N.  Max.  Centumalos. 
Cos.  De  Samnitibus  Etrusceisque.  Ann.  CDLV. 
bus  Nov. 


Idi- 


ens 

M.  Hull. 

e  devovit 

Q.  Fabius  M.F.N.N.     Maximus  Rullianos  III.  Cos. 
V.  De  Samnitibus  et  Etrusccis  Galleis.  Ann.  CDLI IX. 
Prid.  Non.  Sept. 

.  .  .  .  N.  Megellu  .  .  . 

lus.  .  . 

....  Cornelius  A.F.P.N.  Arvin  .  . 

L.  Postumius  L.F.  Sp.  N.  Megell.  Coss.  II. 

De  Saranitib.  et  Etrusceis  VI.  K.  April.  CDLIX. 

M.  Atilius  M.F.M.N.  Rcgulus  Cos  De 

Volsonibus  et  Samnitib.  A.  CDLIX.  V.  K.  Apr. 
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DiODOKUS. 


Com.— XX..  102. 
Ser.  Cornelius 
L.  Genudos 


LXTT. 


Cos9,—X.  6. 
M.  Valerius  V. 
Q.  Appuleius 


Cos9,—XX.  100. 
M.  Livius 
M.  Emilias 


[Tlie  regular  history  of 
Diodoros  ends  with  the 
20th  book,  at  the  third 
year  of  the  119th 
Olympiad,  and  his  lists 
of  consuls  here  termi- 
nate.] 


Cos*. — X.  9. 
M.  Fulvius  Psetinua 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus. 
Huic  suffectus  M.  Va- 
lerius 


Cost, — X.  11. 
L.  Cornelius  Sdpio 
Cn.  Fulvius 


Coss.  -  X.  14. 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  IV. 
P.  Dedus  III. 


CoMS.^X.  16. 
L.  Volumnius 
Ap.  Claudius 


Coss, — X.  22. 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  V. 
P.  Dedus  IV. 


Coss.—X.  32. 
L.  Postumius  Megellus 
M.  Adlius  Regjulus 


Coss,—X,  38,  39. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor 
Sp.  Carrilius 


Coss,—X,  47. 
Q.  Fabius  Gurges 
D.  Junius  Brutus 


Fasti  Sicull. 


Dentonius  & 
iEmilius 


Corrinus  &  Pansa 


Petitus  &,  Torqua- 
tus 


Sdpio  &  Maximus 


t  RuUus  III. 
Muso  III.t 


t  Claudius  & 
Violens  f 


Rnllus  IV.  & 
Muso  IV. 


Claudius  &  Vio- 
lens II. 


RuUns  V.  & 
MusoV. 


Futi  CuspinianI  aive 
Noritiani. 


Sofo  &  Saberio. 


Rufo  &  Adventi- 
nense. 


t  Dextro  f  & 
Paulo. 


fCorvo  II.  & 
Rulliano  Il.f 


CorvoV.&  Pansa. 


Petino  &  Tor- 
quato. 


Sdpione  &  Cen* 
tumalo. 


Rulliano  IV.  & 
Mure  III. 


Ccco  &  Violense. 
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HBIOBT  OV  tXmMt 


TMroftli* 

tMr«r 

EOOM. 

Yttr 
btflmiki 
Chrittlu 

Ssr 

• 

t1« 

460 

804 

ItM 

8p!  CMliw  G^Kn.  MstliBM  Coi.  lit 
SmbbMInm.    iMuCDULHBMiAHi. 

CDLX.    IdtasNv. 

m 

461 

888 

181^ 

•  •  •  • 

S18 

468 

888 

188-1 

• 

.  •  •  zfaani  •  •  •  Am.  t).  CSDIJOL  K*  Stst 

S19 

46S 

801 

188-8 

► 

810 

464 

890 

1884 

* 

Sti 

465 

880 

188-4 

• 

Stt 

466 

888 

887 

188*1 

ftIS 

467 

183-8 

* 

• 

894 

468 

886 

188-8 

22« 

469 

285 

123.4 

226 

470 

284 

124-1 

227 

471 

283 
282 

124-2 

eisque  .  ,  .  III.  Non.  Mart. 

228 

472 

124-3 

.  .  cius  Q.F.Q.N.  Philippua  .  .  , 
Etrasceis.    Ann.  CDLXXII.  K.  Apr. 

229 

473 

281 

124-4 

.  .  .  nncanins  Ti.  F.  Ti.  N.  Cos. .  e  Volsiniensibua  et 
Vulcientib.  Ann.  CDLXXIII.  K.  Febr. 

.  .  milios  Q.F.Q.N.  Barbnla  Fko  Cos.  De  Tuentineis 
Samnitibos  et  Sallentineis. 
Ann.  DCLXXIII.    VI.  Idas  Qaint. 

230 

474 
475 

280 

125-1 
125-2 

231 

279 

C.   Fabridufl  C.F.C.N.    Luscinns  U*  Cos.  II.    De 
Lucaneis  BruttieU  Tarentin.    Samnitibtis. 
Ann.  CDLXXV.  Idibua  Decembr. 

232 

476 

278 

125-3 
125-4 

C.  Junius  CF.C.N.     Brutus  Bubulc  Cos.   II.  De 
Lucaneis  et   Bruttieis.    Ann.  CDLXXVI.    Non. 
Jan. 

233 

477 

277 

Q.  Fabius  Q.F.M.N.    Maximos,    Ourges  II.  Cos. 

II. 
De  Samnitibus  Luoaneis  Bruttieis. 

Ann.CDLXXVIL    QuirinaUb, 
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DiODOKUS. 


LiTT. 


[Here  the  10th  book  of 
Livy  ends ;  and  the  ten 
following  books  being 
lost,  his  lists  of  consuls 
are  wanting  till  the  pe- 
riod of  the  second  Punic 
war.] 


Futi  SieolL 


t  Metellua  f  & 
Regulus 


t  Cursor  &  Maxi- 
mns 


Maximus  &  Grac- 
chus 


Metellus  II.  & 
Bulbus 


Maximus  II.  & 
MusoVI. 


f  Cremolus  f  &, 
t  Albinus  f 

Marcellus  &  Ru- 
tiUut 

PoStuTfirt  Po- 
titus  t 


Lepidus  &  f  Ce- 
cinna  f 


t  Tacitus  t  & 
t  Dento  t 


Dolabella  & 
Maximus 

t  Ludus  f  & 
Pappus 


Barbula  &  Phi- 
lippus 


Lerinus  &  Comm- 
caniiiB 


Severio  &  Muro 


Lusdnus  &  Pap. 
pus 


Rufinus  &  Bubul- 
cns 


Gorges  &,  Clepsi- 
nua 


Fatti  Cuspinlani  sive 
NorisianL 


RuIUano  V.  & 
MurelV. 


Megello  II.  & 
Regulo. 


Gurgis&ScevoU. 


MegeUo  III.  & 
Bruto. 

Dentato  & 
Rufino. 

Corvino  II.  & 
Noctua. 

Tremulo  II.  & 
Arvisa. 

Maroellino  & 
Rutilo. 

Maximo  & 

PSBtO. 

Canina  &  Lepido. 


Tucca  &.  Metello. 


Calvo  &.  Maximo. 


Lusdnio  &  Labo. 

Barbula  & 
Filippo. 


Lerino  &,  Corun- 


canio. 


Saberio  &  f  P^^^ 
rico  f. 

Lusdno  II.  & 
Pseto. 

Rufino  II.  & 
Bruto  II. 


mSTOBT   OF  SOUE. 


IT  Csciu  M'P.U'S.  Dcntet.  IT.  .  . 
lese  PriTbo.  A.  CDLXXilX.  .  .  . 
.  TU  F.  Set.  K.  Lraml.  .  .  <».  De  a 
.  Ann.  CDLXXIIX.  K.  Ibri. 


. .  . T««m  .  .  ,  . 
.  Coi.  n.  D>  T«  . 


.   AUliu   H.F.L.N Co*.   Da 

.  .  .  .  Tin 

.   Jdiu    L.P.L.N.    Ubo.    Cm.    De 
An.  C  ....  VII  .  .  Febr. 


D.   Juuioi    D.F.D.N.     Pera   Cm.     De   S»mii»tiboi. 

An.  CDXXCVII.  V.  K.  Octobr. 
N.  Fabiiu  C.P.M.N.  Pictor  II.  Co*.  De   Sumnati- 

boK    Ad.  CDXXCVn.  III.  Nan.  Oct. 
N.  Ttit'ia  C.F.M.N.  Pictor  II.  Cos.  De  Silentinoi 

Meiupieuqne.  An.  CDXXCVII.  K.  Pebr. 
D.   Jnniiu    D.P.D.N.     For.    II.     Cos.    De    B^ea- 

tiuaa    Metupicisqne    An.     CDXXC^'II.      Nod. 

Febr. 

CeaB.  Co.  ComeliUB  L.  F.  N.  Bluio 

C.  M»rein»  C.F.L.N.    Ruljltu  Qd  L.P.  XXXV.  in 

hoe  bonore  Cenxmn.  appeL  e. 

BELLUM  PUNICUH  PBIUUM. 
Ap.  Ckndiiu  C.F.  Ap.  N.  CandEji. 
M,  Fnlviiu  Q,P.M.^f.  Plucos. 
M,  Puliius  Q.F.M.N.  Flacnu  Co*.    De  Vnbinienal- 

bus-  An.  CDXXCIX.  K.  Not. 

M'  Valerius  H.F.M.N.    MixiDiui.    Qui  in  boc  ho- 

nori>  MemL  nppel,  e. 
M-  OUcilini  C.F.M'N.  Crawnj. 
Fulvius  Cn.F.Cn.&Iuim. 
entumaliis.  Dict- 
«.  Mnrau.  Q.F.a.N.  PhUip- 

piu  Mng.  pq- 
M'   TBlcriiu  M.F.M.N.    Maxim.  Mainlk   Cos.   De 

PsneiR  et   Itege  EJiculor.   Hien>ne.    Ad.   CDXC. 

XVI.  K.  AjktI. 


Ckvi  Ggend.  Caosk 
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DlODOKUI. 

LlVT. 

FuUSienU. 

Fasti  CatplnianI  siTt 
NorliiianL 

t  Benicns  t  & 
LeDtolas 

Gurgis  n.  & 
Clepdna. 

tBeiutciut& 
Merenda 

Dentato  11.  &, 
Lentulo. 

• 

Lidniiis  & 
t  Cambiua  f 

DenUto  III.  & 
Merenda. 

Cursor  & 
MazimiiB 

t  LUCIDO  t  &. 

t  Cinna  f. 

■ 

Claudius  &  Clep- 
sinas 

Cursore  II.  & 
Maximo. 

GaUos  &  Pictor 

t  Claudo  t  & 
Clepsina. 

Sempronius  & 
Ruftui 

Clepsina  II.  & 
fLaesiot. 

RegiUas  &  libo 

Gallo  &  Pictore. 

Fabius  Pictor  & 
fPetat 

Sofo  &  t  Huttv  t* 

Mazimiu  &  Yitn- 
loi 

Regale  &  libone. 

fTbaagatiiit  & 
Flaocua 

Pera&Pidore. 

Mazinmi  II.  & 
CrassuB 

Mazimodi  Vitulu. 

Albinus  &  Vitulus 

Caudex  &  Flacco. 
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HISTORY  OF  ROME. 


YMrortbe 
Common- 
wealth. 


247 


248 


249 


Tevof 
Rome. 


491 


492 


493 


250 


494 


Year 

before  the 

Christian 

JBra. 


263 


262 


261 


200 


Olym- 
piads. 


129.2 


1294) 


129.4 


251 


496 


252 


490 


259 


250 


130.1 


1902 


130.3 


253 


497 


254 


255 


498 


49il 


267 

130.4 

256 

131.1 

255 

131.2 

Fasti  CapitoUoL 


L.  Postamias  L.F.L.N.  Megellnt 
a  Msmilitu  aP.M.N.  Vitalot 


L.  Valerias  M.F.L.N.  Flaoeu 
T.  Otadliai  C.F.M'N.  Gnssos. 


Cn.  CorneUus  L.F.C11.N.  Sdpio  Anna. 

C.  DuUiiu  M.F.M.N. 

C.  Duiliufl  M.F.M.N.  C06.  Primiu  NavBlem 

De  SicnL  et  cUsse  Poemca  egit  An.  CDXCIII. 

K.  InterkaUr. 


L.  Comeliiu  L.F.Cn.N.  Sdpio 
C.  Aqoillitu  M.F.C.N.  Flonu 
L.  Corneliufl  L.F.Cd.N.  Sdpio  Cot.  De  Poeneis 
Sardin.    Corsica  An.  CDXCIV.  V.  Id.  Mart. 


A.  Atilins  A.F.C.N.  Calatinns 

C.  Snlpidus  Q.F.Q.N.  Patercolos 

C.  AqniUins  M.F.C.N.  Floras  Ph)  Cos.     De  Poenets 

An.  CDXCV.  nil.  Non.  Octob. 
C.  Solpidus  aF.Q.N.  Pktercnlns  Cos.     De  Poeneb 

et  Sardeis  An.  COXC  ....  Ill  ..  . 
Cens.  C.  Duflios  M.F.M dpi  ...  . 


C.  AtiUus  M.F.M.N.  Regains 

Cn 

Q.  Ogalnins  L.F.A.N.  Gallas 

M.  I^torias  M.F.M.N.  Plan-    ^^"^^^  ^^'  ^"^ 

danas  Mag.  eq. 
A.   Atilios   A.F.C.N.    Calatinas    Pr.   ex   Sicilia  De 

Poenis.    An XIII.  K.  F.  .  .  . 

C.  Atilins  M.F.M.N.  Regalas  Cos.    De  Poenia  Nava- 

lem  egit  VIII.  .  .  . 

L.  Manlias  A.F.P.N.  Vulso  Longns. 

Q.   Caedidas   Q.F.Q.N.     In  ^dig.  morL  e.   in   ejns 

locum  factns  est. 
M.  Atilius  M.F.L.N.  Regulas. 
L.  Manlias  A.F.P.N.  Valso  Long.  Cos.     De  Poenis 

Nayalem  egit  VII  .  .  .  An.  .  . 

Ser.  Fnlvias  M.F.M.N.  Psetin.  Nobilior 
M.  Aimilins  M.F.L.N.  Panllus. 

Cn.  Cornelias  L.F.  Cn.  N.  Sdpio  Asina 

A.  Atilins  A.F.C.N.  Calatinas. 

Ser.  FulTias  M.F.M.N.     Paetinas  Nobilior  Pro  Cos. 

De  Cossurensibas  et  Poeneis  Navalem  egit  XIII. 

K.  Febr.  A.  CDXCIX. 
M.  Aimilins  M.F.L.N.   Panllas  Pro  Cos.   De  Cos. 

sarensibns  et  Poenis  Nafalem  egit  XII.  K.  Febr. 

AN.  CDXCIX. 
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DiODOKUl. 


LiTT. 


FasU  Sicutt. 


Fbocas  II.  & 
Crassns  II. 


Sdpio  &  Duilius 


Sdpio  II.  &  Florus 


t  CatBciniis  f  & 
Patercoltu 


RegnluB  &  Blemis 


Viil80&tI>Miiist 


Petiniii  &  FtaDiii 


Sdpio  ftfCite- 
donf 

Capito  &  Blemu 
II. 


Fasti  CnspinUni  sive 
MorisianL 


Maximo  &  Grasso. 


M^geQo  &  '\^tiilo. 


Flaooo&  Gnsio. 


Asino  &  DniOio. 


Sdoione  &  Floro. 


Cdatino  &  Pater- 
culo. 


Regnlo  &  Bleiio. 


Longo  &  Regnlo. 


NoliUiorodE  Paulo. 


1911  2 


&18 


niSTOBT  OF  ROME. 


Year  of  the 

Common- 

wealth. 


250 


Year  of 
Rome. 


600 


257 


501 


258 


259 


502 


503 


200 


504 


2G1 


262 


605 


Year 
»ief -re  Ihr 
Cbriitian 

JEra. 


254 


Olym- 
piads. 


131-3 


2£3 


252 


251 


250 


249 


506 


irC3 


507 


204 


608 


I      2G5 


509 


248 


247 


246 


245 


131-4 


132-1 


132-2 


132-3 


132-4 


133-1 


133-2 


133-3 


133-4 


Faatl  Cui'ltolliiL 


Cn.  Serrilias  Cn.  F.  Cn.  N.  Caepio 

C.  Sempronios  TL  F.  Ti.  N.  BIksos 

Cens.  D.  Janius  D.F.D.N.  Pen.  Abd. 

L.  Postumiufl  L.F.L.N.  M^gelL  Idem  qui  P^.  ent 

In  mag.  m.  est. 
Cn.  Coraelins  L.F.  Cn.  N.  Scipio  Asina  Pro  Cot.    De 

Poenis  X.  K.  AprU.  An.  D. 
C.   Sempronios   Ti.    F.    TL    N.     Blaesns    Cot.    De 
Poenis  K.  April.  An.  D. 


C.  Aurelius  L.F.C.N.  Cotta. 
P.  Servilins  Q.F.Cn.N.  Geminns 
Cens.  M'  Valeritis  M.F.M.N.  Maxim.  Messal. 
P.  Sempronius  P.F.P.N.  Sophus  L.F.  XXXVII. 
C.  Aurelins  L.F.C.N.  Cotta  Cos.    De  Poeneb  et  Sicn- 
leis.     Idibus  ApriL  An.  DI. 


L.  Csdlios  L.F.C.N.  Metelliu 
C.  Furius  C.F.C.N.  Pacilus 


C.  Atilins  M.F.M.N.  Regulus  IL 
L.  Manlius  A.F.P.N.  Yulso  II. 
L.  Ccdlius  L.F.C.N.  MeteUus  Pn>  Cos. 
YII.  Idus  Septemb.  A.  DII  . 


De  Poenis 


P.  Clandios  Ap.  F.C.N.  Pnlcfaer  . 

L.  Janins  C.F.L.N.  Pullns. 

M.  Claudius  C.F.  Glida.  qui  scriba  fuerat.     Dictator. 

coact.  abdic. 
Sine  Mag.  eq.     In  ejus  locum  factos  est 
A.  Atilius  A.  F.C.N.  Calatinus 

Diet. 
L.  Csecilius  L.F.C.N.  Metellus 

Mag.  eq. 


Rei  Gerund.  Causa. 


C.  Aurelius  L.F.C.N.  Cotta  II. 

P.  Servilius  Q.F.Cn.N.  Geminus  II. 

L.  CsBcilius  L.F.C.N.  Metellus  II. 
N.  Fabius  M.F.M.N.  Buteo. 
Cens.  A.  Atilius.  A.F.C.N.  Calatinus 
A.  Manlius  T.F.T.N.  Torquat.  Attic  L.F. 
XXXVIII. 


M'  Otacilius  C.F.M.N.  Crassus  II. 
M.  Fabius  M.F.M.N.  Licinus. 
Ti.  Coruncaiiius  Ti.  F.  Ti. 

Nepos.  Diet. 
M.  Fulvius  Q.F.M.N. 

Flaccus  Maq.  eq. 


Comit.  Ilabcnd.  Causa. 


M.  Fabius  M.F.M.N.  Buteo. 
C.  Atilius  A.F.A.N.  Bulbus. 


A.  Manlius  T.F.T.N.  Torquat.  Attic. 
C.  Sempronius  Ti.  F.  Ti.  N.  BIsaus  II. 
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DXODOKUS. 


LlVT. 


Fasti  Siculi. 


Cotta  &  Geminus. 


MetcUas  &  f  Pap- 
pust 


Full  Cutpinianl  sive 
Moruianl. 


Asina  II.  &  Cala- 
tino  II. 


Cepio  &  Blesio. 


Regnliu  11.  & 
Vulflo 


Pulcher  &  f  Pun- 
cher f 


Cotta  H.  &  Gcmi. 
nos  II. 


MeteUas  II.  & 
Buteo 

Crassoa  ft  Lici- 
nius 


Buteo  II.  &  Bui. 
bu3 


Cotta  ft  Gemino. 


Metello  ft  Padio. 


Regulo  II.  ft 
Vulso. 


Pulcro  ft  Pullo. 


Cotta  II.  ft  Gemi. 
no  II. 


Torqoatus  &  Ble- 
8ua 

Fandulos  ft  Gal- 
lufl 


Metello  ft  t  Ru. 
tilo  f. 


Grasso  II.  ft  Lici- 
no  II. 


Buteo  ft  Pullo. 


1 

5dO 

«« 

lliSTOItr   01?   BOME. 

1 

««iiii. 

is:' 

CUitoilu 
a™. 

Sa: 

Fmti  CiplUiUBL 

see 

W8~ 

an 

134-1 

C.  tULduiiai  CF.aN.  Funduliu 
C.  Sulpidm  C.P.  S«r.  N.  GbUqi 

01 

843 

IS4-8 

C.  LutMiui  C.P.C.N.  CtulQi 
A.  p-oslunihu  A.P.L.N.  Albirmi 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  TABLES. 


I  HAVE  continaed  the  tables  of  military  tribaues  and  conmib 
firom  the  point  at  which  they  ended  in  the  last  volume^  to  the 
end  of  the  first  Panic  war.  I  have  given^  as  before^  the  lists 
of  consuls^  fh)m  Livy  and  Diodoms^  so  &r  as  their  remaining 
works  contain  them  :  and  I  have  now  given  all  the  fragments 
of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  which  relate  to  the  period  contained  in 
this  volume  without  any  omission^  and  at  the  same  time 
without  adding  to  the  words,  or  even  letters  which  exist  on 
the  fragments  of  the  marble  hitherto  discovered. 

The  Fasti  of  Diodorus  end  with  the  year  452,  and  those  of 
Livy  with  the  year  459 ;  and  the  Fasti  Capitolini  are  wanting 
for  several  years  here  and  there  both  before  and  after  that 
period.  I  have  therefore  given  two  other  sets  of  Fasti;  one 
of  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Fasti,  because 
Qnufrio  Panvini  found  the  MS.  containing  it  in  Sicily. 
Casaubon  copied  the  MS.  and  gave  his  copy  to  Scaliger,  who 
published  it  in  his  edition  of  Eusebins,  pp.  227 — 299,  under 
the  title  of  iTnrofiif  y^poptDv. 

The  other  Fasti  were  first  made  known  by  John  Cospiniani, 
who  published  extracts  from  them  in  his  commentary  on 
Cassiodoros  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  have  been  since 
published  entirely  by  Noris  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  they  may  be  found,  with  his  dissertation 
on  them,  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  Graevius'  Collection  of 
Boman  Antiquities.  The  MS.  containing  them  is  in  the 
imperial  library  at  Vienna,  and  according  to  Noris,  they  were 
compiled  about  the  year  354  of  t^  «ii  89ra. 

These  last  Fasti  are  no  doubt  ore  correct  than 
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by  the  consulship  of  C.  Sulpiciua  Peticua,  and  M.  Valerioa 
Publicola.  Reckoning  the  years  from  this  point,  according 
to  Livy'a  own  statement  of  eventa,  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fa- 
bius  Gurges  and  D.  Junius  Brutus,  the  last  mentioned  in  his 
tenth  book,  would  fall  in  the  year  469.  But  Sigonius  places 
it  one  year  later,  and  makes  the  year  422  to  have  been 
wholly  taken  up  by  interregna,  and  so  to  have  been  marked 
by  no  consul's  names.  This  ho  does  in  order  to  reconcile 
Liry  with  himself;  because  his  reck  oninga  elsewhere  require, 
as  bo  thinks,  the  insertion  of  a  year  more  than  ho  has  actually 
accounted  for.  That  ia  to  say,  Livy,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
3l8t  book,  saya,  that  the  sixty-three  yeara  which  passed 
between  the  beginning  of  the  First  Punic  war  and  the  end  of 
the  second,  had  furnished  h'ni  with  matter  for  as  many  books 
as  the  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years  which  had 
elapaed  fi-om  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  conaniship  of  Ap, 
Claudius,  when  the  first  Punic  war  began.  Such  are  the 
numbers  in  almost  all  the  MSS.  Bat  as  tho  number  four 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  would  agree  with  no  system  of 
chronology,  it  has  been  long  since  corrected  in  the  printed 
editions  to  "  four  hundred  and  eighty- eight,"  Sigouius, 
however,  argued  that  tho  true  reading  was  four  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  the  Roman  numerals  CDLXXVllI  having,  as  he 
thinks,  been  corrupted  from  CDLXXXVI,  the  third  X  having 
been  altered  to  V,  and  tho  V  separated  into  11.  He  therefore 
places  tho  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  in  486,  having, 
as  I  have  above  mentioned,  inserted  a  whole  year  of  inter- 
regna, not  noticed  by  Livy,  which  he  makes  ont  to  be  tho 
year  422.  Now,  without  this  additional  year,  the  first  Punic 
war  does  actually,  as  I  think,  according  to  Livy,  begin  in 
487;  for  Sigonius  omits  two  consulahipa  between  the  retreat 
of  Pyrrhns  and  the  consulship  of  Ap.  Claudius  and  M.  Ful- 
viua,  namely  those  of  Q.  Oguluius  and  C.  Fabius  in  485,  and 
of  Q,  Fabius  Gurgea  and  L.  Mamiliua  in  489,  Tho  first  of 
these  is  mentioned  expressly  by  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXIII. 
§  44,  as  well  as  by  Zonaras,  VIII.  7,  and  by  the  Sicilian  Fasti 
and  thoso  of  Noria,  and  is  admitted  by  Sigonius  himself  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Fa^ti  Capitolini.  The  consulship  of  Q. 
Fabius  and  L.  Mamihus  ia  mentioned  by  the  Sicilian  Fasti 
and  by  those  of  *'    '  ~  "'"        nired  by  the  dates  of  thr 
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and  N.  Fabiaa  in  487,  and  that  of  Ap.  Claudius  and 
viua  in  189,  nmnifoHtly  making  im  interval  of  a  ytMir  between 
them,  altliongli  tlio  names  of  tlie  intorincdiiite  consuls  aro 
lost.  Zonaras  spi'aka  of  Fabius  as  boing  seat  against  the 
Volsiniane,  and  expressly  says  that  he  was  consul  in  that  year 
with  "  ^miliuSj"  according  to  tho  present  text  of  Zonaras  in 
the  edition  of  Du  Cange,  Venice,  1729.  But  in  the  2nd 
chapter  of  the  same  8th  book  of  Zonaraa,  L.  ^milius  the  col- 
league of  Q.  Marciua  PhiJippna  in  ■173,  is  in  ono  MS.  called 
MaciXtof,  which  shows  how  readily  the  names  A/^iXto?  and 
MafilKiat  may  bo  confounded  with  each  other.  And,  further, 
Sigoniua  acknowledges  this  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  L. 
Mamiliua  in  his  commontary  on  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  Thus, 
according  to  Livy,  there  would  bo  in  fact  tho  events  of  436 
years  related  in  his  fifteen  firat  books,  and  the  sixteenth  book 
began  with  the  year  487,  that  is  with  the  consulship  of  Ap. 
Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius ;  and  tho  fiAeen  next  books  did 
contain  also  the  events  of  sixty-throe  years ;  from  tho  year 
4S7  to  the  year  550,  the  consulship  of  Cn.  Comeliua  and 
P.  ^buB  Paetua,  before  the  expiration  of  which  the  war  with 
Carthage  was  concluded ;  as  the  first  Punic  war  had  begun 
about  tho  middle  of  487.  And  thus  the  correctness  of 
Sigonius'  alteration  of  Livy's  date  from  CDLXXVLII  to 
CDLXXXVI  ia  indeed  oatablished,  although,  aa  I  think,  his 
way  of  justifying  it  is  erroneous,  and  so  also  is  his  inter- 
pretation of  it :  for  Livy  does  not  say  that  Ap.  Claudius  was 
consul  in  48l3,  but  that  his  own  fifteen  first  books,  which 
stopped  at  the  beginning  of  Ap,  Claudius'  consulship,  had 
contained  the  events  of  486  years.  And  therefore,  according 
to  Livy,  the  first  year  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  would  fall  in 
471,  the  first  year  of  tho  first  Punic  war  in  487,  and  the  ond 
of  the  second  Punic  war  in  550. 

Meantime,  I  have  continued  to  follow  the  common  ol 
nology  of  the  years  of  Rome,  because  it  is  hopeless  now  ttf 
endeavour  to  supersede  it  by  any  other  system,  and  it  would 
be  a  mere  perplexity  to  my  readers,  if  they  were  to  find 
every  action  recorded  in  this  history  fixed  to  a  difforent 
year  from  that  with  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
connect  it.  Nor  does  there  seem  any  adequate  object  to  bo 
gained  by  the  attempt.  The  sera  of  the  foundation  of  Rome 
is  itself  a  point  impossible  to  fix  accurately  ;  nor  can  fl 
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mine  the  chronology  of  the  fonrth  and  fifti  centuries  of  Bome 
either  in  itself,  or  as  compared  with  the  chronology  of  Greece. 
Our  existing  authorities  are  too  uncertain  and  too  conflicting 
to  allow  of  this ;  and  as  I  have  said  already  in  another  place, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  history  and  chronology  act  mutually 
on  each  other,  and  a  sure  standing  place  ia  not  to  be  found. 
The  five  years  of  anarchy  during  the  discussions  on  the  Lici- 
njan  laws  are  indeed  utterly  improbable;  and  we  may  safely 
assume  that  they  could  not  have  happened  exactly  as  they 
are  represented.  But  Cn,  Flavins  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  recorded  on  his  Temple  of  Concord '  that  it  was  dedi- 
cated 204  years  after  the  dedication  of  the  Capitol ;  and  this 
agrees  exactly  with  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  place  the 
ffidileahip  of  Flavins  and  the  censorship  of  Fabiua  and  Decius 
in  the  year  of  Rome  449.  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  the 
Gaulish  invasion  should  be  placed  later  than  its  common  date; 
and  the  five  years  of  the  anarchy  may  well  be  inserted  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Commonwealth ;  a  period,  for  which  we  have 
neither  a  history  nor  a  chronology  that  will  bear  any  inquiry. 
Yet  Polybius  followed  the  common  date  of  the  Gaulish  inva- 
sion, and  his  chronology  of  the  subsequent  Gaulish  wars  ia  all 
based  on  tlie  assumption  that  Rome  was  taken  in  the  98th 
Olympiad,  and  not  lat«r.  Polybiaa  doubtless  may  have  been 
misled,  and  Cn.  Fnlvius  may  have  had  no  sufficient  authority 
for  fixing  the  interval  between  the  dedication  of  hia  Temple 
of  Concord  and  that  of  the  Capitol ;  but  if  they  were  both 
mistaken,  where  are  wo  to  find  surer  guides?  and  if  the 
records  on  which  they  relied  were  uncertain,  as  indeed  they 
very  possibly  were,  what  evidence  or  what  probability  can 
we  find  now,  so  aa  to  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  more  certain 
oonclnsion  ? 

I  follow  then  the  common  chronology  of  Home ;  not  in- 
deed aa  thinking  with  the  authors  of  "  L'Art  de  vf-rifier  lea 
Dates,"  that  it  is  possible  to  fix  the  very  year,  and  even  tho 
day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  several  consuls  of  the  fifth 
century  entered  upon  their  office :  but  because  it  is  a  con- 
venient standard  of  reference,  and,  if  not  correct,  which  in 
all  probability  it  is  not,  yet  is  quito  as  much  so  aa  any  other 
system  which  could   bft  snt  up  in  iu  room.     And  this  hoa 
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determined  me  not  to  adopt  Niebnlir's  dates,  even  on  his 
anthority ;  because  I  cannot  persoade  myself  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  amended  chronology  is  so  clear  as  to  compensate 
for  the  manifest  inconvenience  of  departing  firom  a  system 
which  is  fixed  in  the  memories  of  all  the  readers  of  Boman 
history  throughout  Europe. 


APPENDIX  I. 


,   AND    DEATH    Ot   MANLIDS. 


I 


ZoNAEASj  wlioBe  Listoiy  ia  taken  gencrdly  from  Dion  Cassias, 
relates  that  Manlins  was  holding  the  Capitol  against  the 
government,  and  that  a  slave  having  offered  to  betray  him, 
went  up  to  the  Capitol  as  a  deserter,  and  begged  to  speak 
with  Manlins.  He  professed  to  be  come  to  him  on  the  part 
of  the  elivvcs  of  Rome,  who  were  ready  to  rise  and  join  him, 
and  whilst  Manhus  was  speaking  to  him  apart  on  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  the  slave  saddenly  pnshed  him  down  it,  and 
he  was  then  seized  by  some  men  who  had  been  previously 
placed  there  in  ambnsh,  and  was  by  them  cai-ried  off  as  a 
prisoner.  Then  he  was  tried  in  tho  Campus  Martina;  and  aa 
the  people  could  not  condemn  him  in  sight  of  the  Capitol,  the 
trial  was  adjourned,  and  the  people  met  again  in  another 
place  ont  of  sight  of  the  Capitol,  and  then  condemned  him. 
The  scene  of  the  second  trial  is  said  by  Livy  to  have  been  the 
Peteline  Grove.  Now  we  find  that  on  two  other  occasions 
after  a  secession,  assemblies  were  held  in  groves  without  the 
city  walls,  and  not  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  once  after  the 
revolt  of  the  soldiers  and  secession  of  the  commons  in  41 3,  in 
this  very  Peteline  Grove  (Livy,  VII.  41),  and  once  after  the 
last  secession  to  the  Janiculum,  in  the  Oak  Grove,  "  in  Eacn- 
leto  "  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XVI.  $  37).  Now  as  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  there  was  a  secession  also  in  the  disturb- 
ance caused  by  Manlius,  it  is  likely  that  when  peace  was 
restored  the  terms  would  have  been  settled  in  an  assembly 
held  in  some  sacred  grove,  and  that  there  a  general  amnesty 
would  be  passed,  and  any  exceptions  to  the  amnesty  discussed 
and  determined.  And  if  Manlius  had  fallen  into  the  power 
of  his  enemies  in  the  manner  described  by  ZonaraB, 
ma  having  thus  lost  their  loader,  would  have  beea 
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to  Bobmiti  utd  oonld  not  Iwtb  opposed  liis  ezeonlum,  if  it 

were  insisted  nponbytliegaivemineat  m  a  neoeoBary  Bftorifioe 
to  pnblio  .justioe.  lie  story  of  his  trial  before  the  oeotories 
in  the  Campua  MartaAs  ia  ereiy  way  BospiouniB,  and  may 
poaaibly  have  been  invoited  to  aoconnt  for  the  fiwt  of  his 
death  having  been  decreed  in  an  assembly  held  in  the  Pe- 
tdine  Grove.  It  was  obriooa  that  tanala  before  the  omtnries, 
the  only  tribnnal  which  ooold  legally  try  a  Boman  oitiaen 
capitally,  were  held  in  the  Gampoa  Martios ;  and  as  the  fiuit 
of  the  seoeuion  wm  more  and  more  gloeaed  over,  ao  the  real 
nature  of  the  asaonbly  in  the  Peteline  Orove  would  be  less 
Tuderstood ;  and  then  it.  was  attempted  to  be  explained  as 
a.mere  ac|joiinuid  meeting  of  tlte  oenturies,  held  in  an  gpoaBal 
place,  beoauae  the  detivotr  <^.  the  C^tol  oonld  not  be 
condemned  in  the  CSampos  Martiosj  where  his  jodges  bad  the 
C^tol  directly  before  their  eyes. 

X  may  obeerve  that  the  law  which  forbade  any  patrician's 
residing  &om  henceforth  in  the  Capitol,  strongly  confirms 
the  &ot  of  an  aotnal  aaoeasioD.  Manliua  had  occupied  the 
atadel  at  a  fortified  position*  and  had  held  it  vrith  an  armed 
force  against  the  government;  and  thia  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  allowing  any  one  to  reside  within  ita  precincts. 


APPENDIX  II. 

ON  THX   LATSB   CONSTITUTIOH    Of  THE    CUmiBIKS. 

The  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  aa  it  origi- 
nally existed,  is  perfectly  familiar  to  every  reader,  and  has 
been  described  in  the  first  volume  of  this  History.  Bat  it  is 
remarkable  that  this  well-known  form  of  it  never  existed 
during  thoso  times  of  which  we  have  a  real  hiatoiy ;  and  the 
form  which  had  succeeded  to  it  is  a  complete  mystery.  It  is 
strange,  but  trae,  that  we  know  how  the  centaries  were  con- 
stituted  in  the  times  of  the  later  kings,  but  that  we  do  not 
know  what  was  their  constitution  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and 
Cffisar. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  old  constitution  of  the  centaries 
gave  a  decided  ascendancy  to  wealth.     The  first  clasa,  toge- 
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tJier  with  tlia  centnriea  of  the  knightt,  forine»J  a  majority  of 
the  whole  coraitin.  Thus  every  election  would  have  been  ia 
the  hands  of  the  rich,  andwuch  a  state  of  things  as  exiated  in 
the  lafit  yeara  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  the  aristocracy 
had  no  other  deeided  influence  than  what  they  could  gain  by 
bribery,  ia  altogether  inconceivable, 

AgaiOj  the  division  of  the  people  into  tribes  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  earlier  constitution  of  the  centuries  j  the  votes 
were  taken  by  classes,  and  a  man's  class  depended  on  the 
amount  of  his  property.  But  in  the  lat.or  constitution  the 
TOtes  were  taken  by  tribes,  and  a  man's  triba,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  four  city  tribes,  implied  nothing  as  to  his  rank  or 
fortune.  The  agents  employed  to  purchaao  votes  were  called 
divisores  tribunm ;  such  and  such  tribes  are  mentioned  aa 
interested  in  behalf  of  particular  candidates  (Cicero  pro 
Plancio) ;  and  some  one  tribe  was  determined  by  lot  to  exer- 
cise the  privilege  of  voting  before  the  rest.  In  short  the 
tribes  are  mentioned  as  commonly  at  the  comitia  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins,  whether  held  for  trials  or  for  elections,  as  at  the 
Comitia  held  in  the  forum. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  division  by  dosses  continued  to 
exist  in  the  later  constitution.  Cicero  speaks  of  the  comitia 
of  centuries  dificring  Irom  the  comitia  of  tribes,  inasmuch  as 
in  the  former  he  says,  "  the  people  are  arranged  according 
to  property,  rank  and  age,  whilst  in  the  latter  no  such  dis- 
tinctions are  observed."  De  Legibus,  III.  19.  'ITie  centu- 
ries of  the  first  class  are  spoken  of  both  in  trials  (Livy, 
XLIII.  16),  and  in  elections  {Cicero,  Philippic.  11.  38),  and 
in  the  second  oration  of  the  psendo-Sallust  to  Caesar,  de  He- 
publica  Ordinandi,  the  author  notices,  as  a  desirable  change 
the  actual  constitution,  that  a  law  formerly  proposed  by 
C.  Gracchus  should  bo  again  brought  forward  aiul  enacted, 
that  the  centuries  should  be  called  by  lot  from  all  tlie  five 
classes  in di fieri niinatoly.  This  proves  not  only  that  the  divi- 
sion into  classes  existed  to  the  end  of  the  Commonwealth,  but 
also  that  the  first  class  continued  to  enjoy  certain  advantages 
above  the  others.  ITie  problem,  therefore,  is  to  doterniine 
how  the  system  of  classes  was  blended  with  that  of  tribes, 
and  in  what  degree  tlie  centuries  of  the  hist-orioal  period 
of  the  Commonwealth  retained  or  had  forfeited  the  strong 
VOL.  II.  O  Ci 
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ariBtocraticnl  cliaracter  iniproesed  on  them  by  th^ir  origioi 
constitution. 

Variooa   Bolutiona   of  tliia  proLlem   have  bwn  offpred  i 
different  times  by  scholars  of  great  ability.     Octaviua  V 
togathus,  in  tlie  16th  century,  supposed  that  each  of  the  firt 
classes  had  two  centiu-ics  belonging  to  it  in  each  of  the  tribes 
and  that  the  Dquites  had  one  century  iu  each  tribe,  makin 
the  whole  number  of  centuries  to  amonnt  to  385,  out  of  whid 
those  of  the  equites  and  the  first  class  together  would  a 
to  lOoj  whilst  those  of  the  other  classes  were  280;  bo  thri 
the  two  former,  instead  of  being  a  majority  of  the  whole 
comitia,  stood  to  the  other  centuries  only  in  the  proportion  of 
3  to  8.     This  notion  of  seventy  centuries  in  each  class,  or  toi 
centuries  in  each  tribe,  has  been  maintained  also  by  Savigniri 
according  to  Zmnpt;  and  by  Walther,  in  his  History  of  t 
Roman  Law,  Vol,  I.  p.  13<3.     This  also  is  the  opinion  of  naM 
otlior  living  authority  of  the  highest  order,  who  has  oxpressw 
to  me  his  full  aerjuiescenco  in  it. 

Niebuhr,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  the  whole  division  ii 
five  claB3CB  was  done  away  with ;  that  each  tribe  coataini 
two  centuries  only,  one  of  older  men,  the  oilier  of  yonngerfl 
that  the  thirty-one  country  tribes  constituted  the  first  cla 
nnder  this  altered  system,  and  the  four  city  tribes  the  secoM 
class ;  and  that  besides  these  two  classes  tliere  were 
Ho  held  the  aristocratical  character  of  the  comitia  of  ccnt^j 
ries,  as  compared  with  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  to  consj 
in  the  following  points ;  that  the  plebeian  knights  voted  diM 
tiuctly  from  the  rest  of  the  commons,  and  that  the  patriciai 
also  had  their  separate  votes  in  the  sex  suffragja,  or  six  oH 
centuries  of  knights  ;  2nd,  that  the  centuries  of  each  trihl 
were  divided  according  to  their  age,  one  of  older  men,  a 
the  other  of  younger ;  3rd,  that  the  proletarians,  or  thoi 
who  possessed  property  under  four  thousand  assos,  were  alt« 
gether  excluded  ;  and  4th,  that  the  auspices  were  necessoriH 
taken  at  the  comitia  of  centuries,  and  that  they  were  tha 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  augurs.     Niebnhrheldal 
that  the  prerogative  century  could  only  be  chosen  out  of  t 
tribes  of  the  first  class,  and  never  out  of  the  four  city  tribt 

Zumpt,  in  a  recent  essay  on  tlio  constitution  of  the  & 
of  centuries,  read  before  the  Prussian  academy  in  1 83(3,  n 
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tains  tliat  tho  oUl  coiitnrioa  of  Ser.  Tullius  subsisted  to  tho 
end  of  the  Comraoiiwealtli  without  auy  materiiil  alteration, 
except  that  those  of  tho  first  class  were  reduced  from  eighty 
to  soveuty.  Ho  then  supposes  that  two  of  these  centuries 
were  allotted  to  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  together  with 
three  centuries  from  the  four  remaining  classes ;  and  of  those 
three,  one  he  thinks  was  taken  from  the  fifth  class,  and  two- 
thirds  of  a  century  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes. 
Thus  tho  richer  citizens  still  retained  an  influence  in  tlio 
coniitia  more  than  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  although 
much  less  than  it  hod  been  in  the  original  constitution  of 
Bor.  TuUios. 

Lastly,  Professor  Huschke  of  Breslau,  in  his  work  ou  tho 
constitution  of  Ser.  Tullius,  published  in  1838,  agrees  with 
Niebuhr  in  supposing  that  thu  whole  number  of  centuries  waa 
reduced  to  seventy,  each  tribe  containing  two,  one  of  older 
men,  and  the  other  of  younger  j  but  these  seventy  centuries 
were  divided,  he  thinks,  into  five  classes ;  so  that  about  ten 
tribes  or  twenty  centuries  would  contain  the  citizens  of  tho 
first  class,  a  certain  number  of  tribes  would  in  like  manner 
contain  all  the  citizens  of  the  second  class,  and  so  on  to  tho 
end :  some  tribes,  according  to  this  hypothoais,  consisting  only 
of  richer  citizens,  and  others  only  of  poorer. 

But  I  confess  that  all  these  solutions,  including  oven  that 
of  Niebuhr  himself,  are  to  me  unsatisfactory.  If  the  first 
class  had  contained  thirty-one  out  of  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
while  each  tribe  contained  only  two  centuries,  we  should  hear 
rather  of  tho  tribes  of  the  first  class,  than  of  the  centuries : 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  positive  testimouy  of  the  pseudo- 
Sftllust,  who,  according  to  Niebuhr  himself,  could  not  have 
lived  lal«r  than  the  second  century  after  tho  Chi-istiau  mrii, 
to  tho  existence  of  five  classes  down  to  tho  time  of  the  civil 
war,  seems  to  be  on  that  point  an  irresistible  authority. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain  with  cer- 
tainty either  the  number  of  tho  centui-ies  in  the  later  con- 
stitution, or  their  connexion  with  the  five  classes.  To  guoss 
at  points  of  mere  detail  seems  hopeless,  and  positive  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  there  is  none.  But  we  know  that  thu 
comitia  of  centuries  differed  from  those  of  the  tribes  expressly 
in  this,  that  whereas  all  tho  members  of  a  ti-ibo  voted  in  the 
comitia  tributa  without  any  further  distinction  bettvoeu  them, 
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and  as  fur  as  appears,  without  any  stibdi visions  within  ' 
tribe  itself,  bo  in  tho  comitia  of  centuries  the  members  of  tl 
same  tnbe  were  distin^ished  from  each  other ;  the  oKls 
men  certainly  voted  distinctly  from  the  yonnger  men,  aof 
probably  the  richer  men  also  voted  distinctly  from  the  poore 
BO  that  the  centuries  were  a  Ii^ss  domocratical  body  than  ( 
tribes. 

In  the  account  given  by  Polybins  of  the  composition  of  the 
Kuuiiui  army,  wc  iind  traces  at  onco  of  thd  existence  of  soiue- 
thiug  like  the  old  system  of  classes,  and  of  the  changes  whi<j 
it  must  have  undergone.     All  citiz-cns  whose   property  ex*!] 
ceeded  four  thousand  assea  were  now  enlisted  into  the  legioui 
whereas  in  old  times  none  had  been  required  to  provide  them-  I 
selves  with  arms  whoso  property  fell  short  of  twelve  thouBaud 
five  hundred  asses.     But  one  hundred  thousand  asses  still 
appear  to  have  been  the  qualification  for  the  first  class  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  peculiar  distinction  of  this  class,  tlu 
coat  of  mail,  was  tlie  same  as  it  had  been  in  the  oldest  know; 
system  of  the  classes.     All  distinctions  of  arms,  ofl'ensive  a 
defensive,  between  the  second,  thir(l,  and  fourth  classt 
to  have  been  abolished,  but  the  fifth  class  still,  as  in  old 
times,  supplied  the  light-armed  soldiers  of  the  legions,  or  t 
velites. 

But,  however  much  of  the  old  system  of  the  classes  * 
preserved  in  the  later  constitution  of  the  centuries, 
difl'orenco  in  the  political  spirit  of  the  tribes  and  ccutories 
is  scarcely  I  think  perceivable.  We  do  not  find  the  votes  uf 
the  centuries  ever  relied  upon  by  the  aristocracy  to  counter- 
balance the  popular  feeling  of  the  tribes.  It  might  have  bet-ii 
conceived  that  the  popular  assembly,  where  wealth  confvm-d 
any  ascendancy,  would  have  been  decidedly  opposed  to  one  uf 
a  character  purely  domocratical ;  that  the  centuries  in  short, 
liko  our  own  House  of  Commons,  during  morethan  one  period 
of  our  history,  should  have  aympatliized  more  and  more  with 
tlie  senate,  and  have  counteracted  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
on  the  Campus  Martins  the  policy  embraced  by  the  tribes  in 
the  forum.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
people,  aa  distinguished  from  the  senate  and  the  equestrian 
order,  appears  to  have  been  much  the  same,  whether  they 
wei-o  assembled  in  one  sort  of  comitia  or  another;  tho  cen- 
turies elected  Fluminius  and  Vmro  to  the  crmsul^ji  in  tho 
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second  Punic  war,  although  their  opposition  to  the  aristocracy 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  their  chief  recommendations ;  and 
in  later  times  the  centuries  elected  many  consuls  who  advo- 
cated the  popular  cause  not  less  violently  than  the  most  violent 
of  the  tribunes  elected  by  the  tribes. 

The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  wealth  of  the 
equestrian  order  and  of  the  senate,  which  drew  a  broad  line  of 
separation  between  them  and  the  richest  of  the  plebeians,  and 
thus  drove  the  members  of  the  first  class  to  sympathize  with 
those  below  them,  rather  than  with  those  above  them.  While 
the  possession  of  the  judicial  power  was  disputed  by  the  senate 
and  the  equestrian  order,  it  was  only  after  many  years  that  any 
share  of  it  was  communicated  to  the  richest  of  the  plebeians. 
Thus  it  is  probable  that  the  middle  classes  at  Rome,  as  else- 
where, repelled  by  the  pride  of  the  highest  classes,  were 
forced  back  as  it  were  into  the  mass  of  the  lower ;  and  entered 
as  bitterly  into  all  measures  galling  to  the  aristocracy,  as  the 
poorest  citizens  of  the  tribes. 

K  this  be  sO,  the  question  as  to  the  exact  form  of  the 
comitia  of  centuries  in  later  times,  however  curious  in  itself, 
is  of  no  great  importance  to  our  right  understanding  of  the 
subsequent  history.  For  whether  the  influence  of  the  first 
class  as  compared  with  that  of  the  lower  classes  was  greater 
or  less,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  character  of  the  comitia 
was  altered  from  what  it  would  have  been  otherwise;  the 
first  class  was  as  little  attached  to  the  aristocracy  as  the 
fourth  or  fifth.  After  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  so  many 
men  of  ability  and  learning,  I  have  no  confidence  that  I  could 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  true  solution  of  the  problem ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  seem  difficulties  in  the  way  of  every 
theory,  which  our  present  knowledge  can  hardly  enable  us  to 
remove.  If  hereafter  any  solution  should  occur  to  me  which 
may  be  free  from  palpable  objections,  and  may  seem  to  meet 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case^  I  shall  hope  to  mention  it 
in  a  subsequent  volume ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  must  at  present 
express  my  belief  that  the  exact  arrangement  of  the  classes  in 
the  later  comitia  of  centuries  is  a  problem  no  less  inexplicable 
than  that-  of  the  disposition  of  the  rowers  in  the  ancient  ships 
of  war. 
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or  !rHi  BOKiH  lioh>v  n  thb  wsara  onrrusr  or  uomm. 

Tu  aooodnte  of  iihe  Bomaa  legum  in  the  fimr&  and  fifth 
aentorias  <tf  Borne  ai<a  fbU  of  perplexity.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at^  for  ae  ^bore  were  no  oontraaporaiy  kistorattDSj 
and  ae  tibe  military  ayBtein  afterwards  underwent  oonsiderabla 
changes^  tlie  older  state  of  things  ooold  be  known  mlj  from 
aoddmitayi  notices  <tf  it  in  tiie  stories  <tf  tiie  early  warst  or  fixy^ 
nnoortain  memory.  How  little  bdp  in  tiiese  inqniriee  is  to 
be  expeoted  from  livy^  may  be  nnderstood  from  this  single 
&ot;  thf^  altiiongb  be  bimsdf  in  two  seirend  plaoes  Q^  48 
and  VJLU..  8)  has  eqiresaly  stated  that  tiie  anqient  Bosnaa. 
taotb  was  tiiot  <tf  the  {dialanxy  yet  in  no  one  of  his  desorii^^ 
of  battles  are  any  traces  to  be  fonnd  ot  sooh  ajystein;  bnt 
the  sword  and  not  the  pike  is  qpoken  olm  the  most  efl&oient 
weapon^  just  as  it  was  in  the  tactic  ot  the  second  Panic  war^ 
or  of  the  ago  of  Mariw  and  dT  CSosar. 

liyy^  however,  has  preserfed  in  one  place  a  detailed  acoonnt 
of  the  earlier  legion^  as  it  existed  in  the  great  Latin  war  in 
the  begiiming  of  the  fifth  century.  And  Polybius,  as  is  well 
known^  has  described  at  length  the  arms  and  organization 
of  the  legion  of  his  time^  that  is,  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  Eome.  I 
shall  notice  the  similar  and  dissimilar  points  in  these  two 
accounts,  and  then  see  how  far  we  can  explain  the  changes 
implied  in  them:  and,  finally,  notice  some  statements  in 
other  writers  which  relate  to  the  same  subject. 

Both  accounts  acknowledge  the  existence  of  four  divisions 
of  fighting  men  in  the  legion ;  the  light-armed  [ypoa<f>6fiaj^oi, 
Polyb.,  rorarii,  Livy),  the  hastati,  the  principes,  and  the 
triarii.  But  to  these  there  was  in  the  older  legion  a  fifth 
added,  the  accensi,  or  supernumeraries ;  who  in  ordinary  cases 
were  not  armed,  but  went  to  the  field  to  be  ready  to  take  the 
arms  and  supply  the  places  of  those  who  fell. 

In  both  accounts  the  hastati,  when  the  legion  is  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle,  are  placed  in  front  of  the  principes,  and 
the  principes  in  front  of  the  triarii.  But  in  the  old  legion 
the  greater  part  of  the  light-armed  soldiers  are  described  as 
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stationed  with  the  triarii  in  the  third  line^  and  only  about 
a  fourth  part  of  them  are  with  the  hastati  in  the  front. 
Whereas,  in  the  later  legion,  the  light  troops  are  divided 
equally  among  the  three  lines. 

Again,  in  the  older  legion  the  triarii  were  equal  in  numbers 
to  the  hastati  and  principes  respectively,  each  division  con- 
sisting of  somewhat  more  than  nine  hundred  men.  Whereas, 
in  the  later  legion,  the  triarii  were  never  more  than  six  hun- 
dred men;  while  the  hastati  and  principes  were  regularly 
twelve  hundred  each,  and  sometimes  exceeded  this  number. 

In  the  older  legion  the  light-armed  troops  carried  each 
man  a  pike,  "hasta,'^  and  two  or  more  javelins,  "gaesa.*' 
These  were  the  arms  of  the  fourth  class  in  the  Servian  con- 
stitution, "  nihil  praBter  hastam  et  verutum  datum : "  verutum 
and  gaasa  alike  signifying  missile  weapons  or  javelins  as 
opposed  to  the  hasta  or  pike.  But  in  the  later  legion,  the 
light-armed  soldier  carried  no  pike,  but  had  a  round  shield^ 
irdpfirj,  and  a  dirk  or  cutlass,  fjLdj(aipaj  together  wit^i  his 
javelins. 

In  the  older  legion  again  the  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii, 
all  bore  the  arms  of  the  second  and  third  classes  in  the  Servian 
constitution ;  that  is  to  say,  the  large  oblong  shield, "  scutum,'* 
the  pike,  and  the  sword,  "  gladius.*'  But  in  the  later  legion, 
the  hastati  and  principes  had  both  dropped  the  pike,  and 
were  armed  instead  of  it  with  two  large  javelins,  of  about  six 
feet  in  length,  which  Polybius  calls  vaaol,  and  which  were 
no  other  than  the  formidable  pila. 

Further,  we  have  a  remarkable  notice,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  triarii  alone  carried  pila,  and  were  called 
pilani,  while  the  hastati  and  principes  still  carried  pikes  *. 

Again,  the  older  legion  was  divided  into  forty-five  maniples 
or  ordines;  fifteen  of  hastati,  fifteen  of  principes,  and  fifteen 
of  triarii ;  but  as  the  triarii  were  in  fact  a  triple  division,  so 
their  maniples  contained  one  hundred  and  eighty-six,  or 
possibly  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  men  each,  while  those 
of  the  hastati  and  principes  contained  only  sixty-three  men 
each. 

^"»  *lie  later  legion,  the  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii  con- 

Htifaiti  and  principes  were  called  antepilani ;  VIII.  8. 
^.^  ed.  IfiUler)  and  Ovid  (Fasti,  III.  129)  caU  the 


tained  ten  maniples  each  j  auJ  t>ioae  of  the  two  former  divu 
sinna  consisted  of  one  Lnndrt'd  and  twonty  men  each,  while 
tboae  of  the  trJurii  contained  only  sixty.  The  light  troopa 
were  divided  into  thirty  divisions,  one  of  which  was  added 
each  mttniple  of  the  heavy-armed  troops,  in  just  proporlio 
to  ita  respective  strength ;  that  is,  that  twenty-foar  ligT 
armed  men  were  added  to  each  maniple  of  the  triarii,  ai 
forty-eight  to  oach  maniple  of  the  haatati  and  principes, 
may  be,  however,  that  the  divisions  of  the  light-armed  trc 
were  all  equal :  in  which  case  Uiey  would  have  raised  eai 
maniple  of  the  triarii  to  one  hundred  men,  and  each  manip 
of  the  hastati  and  principes  to  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

In  the  older  legion,  each  maniple  contained  two  ceotarion 
that  is,  it  consisted  of  two  centuries.  Therefore  the  cental 
of  the  old  legion  consisted  of  thirty  men. 

In  the  later  legion  each  maniple  also  had  two  centoriom 
but  the  maniples  being  of  unequal  nnmbers,  the  oeatari 
were  unequal  also :  the  centuries  of  the  triarii  contained  thir 
men  each,  as  in  the  older  legion,  but  those  of  the  hastati  a 
principes  had  each  sixty. 

On  comparing  these  two  forms  of  the  legion,  it  is  mantfa 
that  in  the  older  there  is  retained  one  of  tho  characterist 
points  of  the  system  of  the  phalanx,  or  of  fighting  in  column 
the  keeping  tho  light-armed  or  worst-armed  men  mostly  : 
the  rear.  The  old  legion  consisted  of  a  first  division  of  ab< 
nineteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  only  three  hundred  a 
fifteen  had  inferior  anns;  and  of  a  second  division  of  nea 
twenty-eight  hundred  men,  of  whom  only  nine  hundred  a 
thirty  were  well  armed ;  nine  hundred  and  thirty  were  light 
armed,  and  the  remaining  nine  hundred  and  thirty,  th 
accensi,  were  not  armed  at  all.  Nay,  it  appears  doabtft 
whether  even  the  triarii,  properly  so  called,  were  quite  eqa 
to  the  haetati  and  principes:  for  in  the  Latin  war  it  seems  i 
he  a  mistake  of  Livy's  to  suppose  that  they  carried  pikei 
they  appenr  at  that  time  to  have  borne  only  pila  and  Bword 
and  were  therefore  less  fitted  than  the  hastati  and  principt 
for  the  peculiar  manner  of  fighting  then  in  use  in  the  BonM 
army. 

But  even  in  this  earlier  form  of  the  legion  there  aecms  I 

have  been  some  change  introduced  from  a  form  sliU  mrlie 

ixturc  of  light-nnncd  soldiers  in  the  front  ranks  of  Cl 
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phalanx,  unlosa  we  afe  to  Bnppose  ihat  they  were  always 
tbrown  forward  as  mere  skirmiaherSj  and  Lad  no  place  in  this 
line,  seems  to  show  that  a  modification  of  the  tactic  of  the 
phalanx  had  already  been  found  necessary,  and  that  the  nsf 
of  the  javelin  instead  of  the  pike  was  already  rising  in 
estimation. 

This  alteration  seems  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  Gaulish 
wars.  The  Gauls  uaed  javEilins  themselves,  and  the  weight 
of  their  charge  was  such  that  the  full-armed  aoldiera  of  the 
Roman  legions  were  not  numerous  enough  to  withstand  them  ; 
it  became  of  importance,  thereforpj  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  light-armed  soldiers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable 
the  Roman  line  to  reply  to  the  Gaulish  missiles,  if  the  enemy 
preferred  a  distant  combat  to  fighting  hand  to  hand. 

That  something  of  this  sort  was  done  is  distinctly  stated  ; 
but  as  asual  the  accounts  are  conflicting  and  inconsistent  with 
themselves.  Dionysius  makes  Camilhis  say  to  his  soldiers, 
that  whereas  "  the  Gauls  had  only  javelins,  they  had  arrows, 
a  weapon  of  deadly  efiect."  'Ami  Xoyxt^  oiarov,  i^vKTOf 
ffikoi,  Fragm.  Vatic.  XXX.  Plutarch  saya  that  Camillus  in- 
structed bis  soldiers  "  to  use  their  long  javelins  aa  weapons 
for  close  fight,"  roit  vfftroK  /latcpoU  8*0  x*'P^'  XP^"^'^''  (Camill. 
40),  and  in  the  next  chapter  he  describes  the  Gauls  as  grap- '' 
pling  with  the  Romans  and  trying  to  puah  aside  their  javelina, 
which  evidently  supposes  them  to  have  been  used  as  pikes. 
And  yet  in  the  very  sentence  before,  ho  talks  of  the  Gaulish 
shields  aa  being  weighed  down  by  the  Roman  javelins,  which 
had  run  through  them,  and  hung  upou  them,  tou?  8e  6upeov<i 
a-vfj.Tr£Trdp0<u  km  ^apvveaQai,  rStv  ixrvwv  tij>e\KOfi(vaJi/  (Camill. 
41),  a  description  applicable  only  to  weapons  thrown  at  the 
enemy,  and  not  used  as  pikes. 

A  passage  in  Livy  seems  to  offer  the  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty. When  the  Gauls  attacked  the  Roman  camp  In  their 
invasion  of  the  Roman  territory  in  the  year  406,  only  tea 
years  before  the  Latin  war,  the  triarii  were  engaged  in  throw- 
ing up  works,  and  the  hastati  and  principes  covered  them. 
Then,  as  the  Gauls  advanced  up  hill  to  attack  the  Romau 
position,  "all  the  pila  and  spears,"  "  pila  omnia  haatsequo," 
''  took  efiect,"  says  Livy.  "  from  their  own  weight ;  and  the 
Gauls  had  either  the'  1  through,  or  their  ahielda 

weighed  down  by  t  gtickiug  in  them." 
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VH.  23.     It  appearsj  then,  tiat  both  the  pilam  and  bast 
could  be  used  as  missiles ;  but  both  also  could  be  ascd  i 
pikes,  for  the  pilam  was  six  feet  in  length :  and  therefore  iM 
is  very  possible  that  Camillas  may  have  shortened  the  c 
of  the  hastati,  to  render  it  available  as  a  missile,  and  i 
strengthened  and  lengthened  the  pilnm  to  make  it  e 
occasion  the  purposes  of  a  pike,  _ 

Thus  the  hastati  and  principes  were  armed  with  Bwords, 
with  large  oblong  shields,  scuta,  and  with  spears,  faastte ;  bnt 
the  large  shield  already  fitted  them  for  a  more  independent 
and  personal  mode  of  fighting  than  that  of  the  phalanx,  and 
the  spear  might  be  used  ns  a  javelin,  no  less  than  as  a  pike. 
The  Samnite  wars,  following  bo  soon  afterwards,  decided  the 
Romaus  to  give  up  the  tactic    of  the   phahinx   still   moififl 
entirely;  the  spear,  which  might  be  used  as  a  javelin, 
was  more  fitted  for  close  fight,  was  now  given  only  to  tin 
Koldiera  of  the  third  line;  while  the  pilam,  which  might  1 
used  as  a  pike,  but  was  properly  a  missile,  was  taken  from  t 
third  line,  and  given  to  the  soldiers  of  the  first  and  i 
lines.     At  the  same  time  those  citizens  whose  properties  wei 
rated  between  four  thousand  asses  and  twelve  thousand  firt 
hundred,  and  who  were   not  formerly  required  to  providi 
themselves  with  arms,  were  now  called  upon  to  do  so,  and 
therefore  the  accensi  are  no  more  heard  of;  while  the  rorariij 
who  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  fifth  cIsbs  of  the  old  Set 
division,  and  to  have  gone  to  battle  with  no  other  weapons 
than  slings,  were  now  called  upon  to  provide  themselves  with 
light  arms  of  a  better  description,  and  became  the  veUtes  of 
the  new  legion.     Why  the  triarii   should  have  boon   .  " 
reduced  in  number  does  not  cerf-ainly  appear;  escept  t 
as  the  whole  Roman  tactic  was  now  become  a  very  i 
system   of  personal   combats   along  the  whole  line,  it  i 
necessary  to  have  as  many  men  as  possible  available  for  t 
two  first  divisions,  and  that  the  mere  reserve,  which  was  n 
to  form  any  part  of  the  fighting  force,  except  on  emergenq 
should  be  kept  low,  and  confined  to  the  older  soldiers,  whi 
had  no  longer  sufficient  activity  to  be  employed  in  the  ( 
Ktantly  moving  battle  of  the  regular  line. 

Niebubr  has  attempted  to  explain  the  nomber  of  centuriei 
in  the  legion,  and  of  men  in  each  century,  by  a  reference  t 
imber  of  tribes,  and  to  the  centuries  i 
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classes  of  the  Servian  constitution.  Bat  his  explanation  does 
not  seem  to  me  satisfactory;  and  the  question  is  not  essential 
to  our  understanding  of  the  military  character  of  the  legion. 
It  may  be  observed,  however^that  the  germ  of  the  division  of 
the  legion  into  ten  cohorts,  may  be  traced  already  in  the 
legion  of  the  time  of  Polybius,  as  a  tenfold  division  existed 
in  it  in  each  of  the  three  lines  of  the  hastati,  prindpes,  and 
triarii.  A  cohort  then  would  be  merely  one  maniple  of  each 
of  these  three  lines;  a  miniature  legion,  presenting  the 
same  variety  of  force  on  a  small  scale,  which  the  legion 
itself  did  on  a  large  scale.  And  thus  the  cohorts  of  the 
legion  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  men  would  consist  of 
four  hundred  and  twenty  men  each,  as  afterwards  in  the 
imperial  legion  they  consisted  properly  of  six  hundred  men? 
each. 

Ballust,  it  is  well  known,  makes  CsBsar  say  that  the  Bo- 
mans  had  borrowed  their  arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  from 
the  Samnites  (Bell.  Catilinar.  51).  And  although  the  Sam- 
nites  are  not  named,  yet  the  order  of  time  seems  to  show 
that  they  must,  partly  at  least,  be  intended,  where  Diodorus 
says,  Fragm.  Vatic.  XX  ITT.  1,  that  the  Romans,  having  first 
adopted  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  in  their  wars  with  the 
Etruscans,  afterwards  exchanged  it  for  the  system  of  fighting 
in  cohorts  {aireipaS^  being  a  certain  correction  for  iretpai^, 
which  has  no  meaning  at  all),  and  with  the  large  oblong 
shield,  dvpeol^,  because  the  nations  whom  they  subsequently 
encountered  used  this  tactic.  And  it  probably  is  true,  that 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  Roman  legion  was  owing  to  the  wars 
with  the  Gauls  and  Samnites,  which  led  to  the  total  disuse  of 
the  phalanx,  and  to  the  perfecting  of  those  weapons,  such 
as  the  sword  and  the  javelin,  which,  in  the  system  of  the 
phalanx,  are  of  the  least  importance. 
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